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INTRODirCTION. 


rri  HE  volume  herewith  offered  to  the  public  is  the  first,  in  the  order  of  pub- 
-^  lication,  of  the  zoological  series  of  the  reports  of  the  State  Geological 
Survey  of  California  This  survey,  although  called  simply  "  geological,"  was 
intended  to  embrace  \vithin  its  scope  the  natural  history  and  topography  of  the 
State  as  well  as  its  geology.  The  Act  under  which  the  work  was  organized 
expressly  required  of  the  State  Geologist  "  a  full  and  scientific  description  of 
tlie  botanical  and  zoological  productions  of  California."  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  collection  of  specimens  in  all  branches  of  natural  history ;  these 
were  to  be  arranged  and  labelled  and  held  in  charge  by  the  Survey,  until 
suitably  disposed  of  by  the  Legislature.  By  a  later  Act  the  collections  of 
the  Survey  were  ordered  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State  University,  which 
will  be  done  whenever  a  building  has  been  prepared  for  their  reception. 

In  carrying  out  tlie  intentions  of  the  Legislature  with  reference  to  the  zo- 
ological department,  an  assistant  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
visit  different  portions  of  the  State  and  make  collections  of  animals,  studying 
in  the  field  their  distribution  and  habits,  thus  providing  the  materials  to 
be  worked  up  and  pi-epared  for  publication  by  specialists  in  the  different 
branches.  The  gentleman  selected  for  this  position  was  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  United  States  Pacific 
Railroad  surveys,  and  who  w^as  already  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
scientific  world  by  various  publications  relating  to  the  botany  and  zoology 
of  the  Pacific  States. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  steadily  employed  in  collecting,  from  December,  1860,  to 
April,  1862,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  1863,  being  assisted 
for  six  months  of  1862  bv  Dr.  Edward  Palmer.  The  regions  examined  were 
chiefly  the  Colorado  Valley  near  Fort  Mojave,  the  route  to  the  coast  from 
that  fort,  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  and  San  Pedro,  and  Santa  Barbara  and 
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the  islands  off  the  coast.  In  1864  portions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
coast  from  Baulines  Bay  to  Santa  Cruz  were  zoologically  explored.  In  1865 
Dr.  Cooper  prepared  and  presented  a  series  of  reports  on  the  higher  classes 
of  the  animals,  in  which  were  embodied  all  the  facts  which  had  been  observed 
by  him  up  to  that  time.  Since  the  completion  of  these  reports  he  has,  how- 
ever, been  employed,  at  intervals,  at  the  expense  of  the  Survey,  in  visiting 
portions  of  the  State  not  before  sufficiently  explored;  he  has  also  done  a 
large  amount  of  gratuitous  work,  in  the  way  of  elaborating  the  materials  in 
various  branches  of  the  zoology  of  tlie  Pacific  slope,  and  especially  the  mol- 
lusca,  several  important  papers  in  reference  to  their  classification  and  distri- 
bution having  been  published  by  him  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  elsewhere. 

The  report  on  the  birds  of  California  was  submitted  to  Professor  Baird  for 
revision  and  publication,  and  the  first  instalment  of  the  work  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. In  preparing  it,  all  the  available  material  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, in  this  department,  by  permission  of  Professor  Henry,  has  been  freely 
used  and  much  important  matter  added.  The  generic  and  specific  technical 
descriptions  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  work  of  Professor  Baird 
on  the  Birds  of  North  America ;  the  observations  on  the  habits  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  birds  are  chiefly  from  Dr.  Cooper.  When  other  authorities  have 
been  drawn  upon,  their  names  will  be  found  appended  to  the  paragraphs 
quoted. 

As  at  first  proposed,  and  announced  in  the  Preface  to  the  Geology  of  Cali- 
fornia, VoL  I.,  the  ornithological  portion  of  the  report  was  to  be  comprised  in 
one  voluma  This  has  been  found  impossible,  and  there  will  be  two ;  tlie 
first  being  devoted  to  the  Land  Birds,  while  the  second  will  embrace 
the  Water  Birds.  The  scope  of  these  volumes  lias  also  been  some- 
what changed  since  their  preparation  was  begun.  The  present  one  in- 
cludes all  the  species  of  land  birds  found  in  North  America,  north  of 
Mexico,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  while  the  second  will  con- 
tain the  water  birds  of  the  whole  continent  north  of  Mexico.  By  taking 
this  course,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  volumes  will  be  rendered  available 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  especially  to  the  inliabitants  of  tlie 
entire  western  half  of  the  United  States,  than  if  they  were  strictly  limited  to 
Califomian  birds,  while  their  size  and  cost  will  not  be  materially  augmented. 
Their  circulation  will  thus  be  greatly  increased,  the  additional  value  given 
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to  them  being  out  of  proportion  greater  than  the  additional  expense  rendered 
necessary  by  the  course  adopted. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  style  and  execution  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
present  volume :  these  are  believed  to  have  solved  a  difficult  problem,  namely, 
that  of  furnishing  the  means  of  identifying  the  species,  without  making  the 
work  very  bulky  and  expensive.  The  plan  here  adopted  of  giving  as  far  as 
possible  life-size  figures  of  the  heads  of  each  species,  and  small  full-lengths 
of  each  genus,  together  with  generic  outline  illustrations  of  the  external 
anatomy,  will,  we  trust,  enable  even  the  tyro  to  refer  correctly  to  genus  and 
specie>s  such  specimens  as  may  be  collected,  since  the  most  characteristic 
parts  will  be  found  figured  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  Copies  colored  from 
nature,  both  as  to  the  heads  alone  and  the  heads  and  full-lengths  together, 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  public. 

The  second  volume  of  the  ornithological  series  will  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  illustrations  having  been  all  drawn  upon  the  wood,  and  a  part 
of  them  already  engraved. 

All  the  illustrations  introduced  are  from  nature,  and,  with  few  exceptions,* 
prepared  expressly  for  the  present  work  The  full-length  generic  figures  are 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Sheppard  of  Philadelphia ;  the  heads  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Rich- 
ard and  Henry  W.  Elliott ;  the  generic  outlines  by  Mr.  A.  Schonbom ;  the 
latter  engraved  by  the  peculiar  process  of  Jewett,  Chandler,  &  Co.,  of  Buflfalo. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  engraving  of  this  volume  has  been  done  by,  or 
under  the  supervision  of,  Mr.  H.  H.  Nicliols  of  Washington,  and  to  his 
artistic  skill  and  fidelity  to  nature  the  work  is  largely  indebted  for  its  value 
and  attractiveness.  A  few  excellent  cuts  have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Marsh  of  Cambridge. 

J.  D.  WHITNEY. 

Cambridoe,  Mass.,  October  1,  1870. 


*  A  few  generic  figures,  mentioned  in  the  text  as  they  occur,  were  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Loudon  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  Some  others  also  were  prepared  for 
an  unpublished  work  by  Professor  Blasius  on  the  birds  of  Germany,  and  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Vieweg  and  Son  of  Brunswick. 


Order   OSCINES. 
singing  birds. 

Char.  Toes,  three  anterior,  one  behind ;  all  at  the  same  level,  and  none 
versatile,  the  outer  anterior  never  entirely  free  to  the  base.  Tail  feathers, 
twelve.  Primaries  either  nine  only,  or  else  the  first  is  spurious,  or  much 
shorter  than  the  second,  making  the  tenth.  Tarsi  feathered  to  the  knee ; 
the  plates  on  the  anterior  face  either  fused  into  one,  or  with  distinct  divis- 
ions ;  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sides  covered  by  one  continuous  plate  on 
either  side,  meeting  in  a  sharp  edge  behind,  or  with  only  a  few  divisions 
inferiorly.  Occasionally  the  hinder  side  has  transverse  plates,  correspond- 
ing in  number  to  the  anterior,  but  there  are  then  usually  none  on  the  sides. 
Larynx  provided  with  a  peculiar  muscular  apparatus  for  singing,  composed 
of  five  pairs  of  muscles. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  division  are  more  or  less  musical ;  some,  how- 
ever, have  only  a  harsh  voice,  though  provided  with  the  singing  muscles. 

Family  TURDIDiE,  Thrushes. 

Char,  Primaries  ten;  the  first  very  small  or  not  more  than  half  the 
longest ;  second,  usually  shorter  than  fourth.  Wings  reaching  about  to  mid- 
dle of  tail.  Toes  deeply  cleft.  Tarsi  sometimes  with  the  scutellaj  united 
into  a  continuous  plate  in  front ;  sometimes  distinct.  Nostrils  oval.  Loral 
and  frontal  feathers  with  bristly  points ;  gape  provided  with  bristles.  Bill 
slender ;  notched  at  tip. 

Food  chiefly  fruit  and  insects. 

Sub-Family  TURDIN^. 

Char.  Nostrils  ovaL  Bristles  along  the  base  of  the  bill  from  gape  to 
nostrils ;  those  of  rictus  not  reaching  beyond  nostrils.  Second  quill  longer 
than  sixth.  Outer  lateral  toe  longer  than  inner.  Tarsi  covered  anteriorly 
with  a  continuous  plate.     Wings  long. 
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Gents  TITKDTTS,  Linn^ls. 

Tardm,  Linn^cs,  Sjetema  Kalune,  1735.     (Tjpe,  T.  viieivm 

KK.  CiiAit.     Bill  rathi'i 
ruptly  dei'urveil,  an<l  uxually  ilislinctly 


ehorter  Uian  tbu  head ;  bolL  outlini 


rtraight  lo  ntar  the  tip,  which  is  quite  ab- 

licd ;  culnien  gentlv  convex  from  base.     Bill 

curvcJ.     Tarsi  longer  than  thu  midille  toe.     Lateral 


tocB  nearly  equal ;  01 
spurious  and  very  sni 
slightly  cmargiaatt;. 


jnger.    Wings  much  longer  than  tlic  tail,  pointed ;  the  first  quill 
ot  one  fourtli  the  lengtli  of  longest.     Tail  short,  nearly  even,  or 


The  California  Thrushes  fall  into  three  groups,  perhaps  not  of  generic 
ranli,  but  ser^^iii};  to  divide  them  coiiveiiiently  into  sultgenera,  as  follows :  — 

HvLonciiLA.  Sexes  similur.  Rill  nulchcd.  Bill  short,  broul  at  bnsc  and  much  depressed. 
Tarsi   long  and  slender,  longer  than  middle   loc  and   clavr  by  the  length  of  a   claw.      Ont- 
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TURDUS.  3 

reddiih,  bcnealb  whitish. 


d  legs  reaching  nearly  to  tip  of  tail.     Color  above  ohvaceous  o 
htcast  spotted ;  tbroai  njthoui  spot:*.    Type,  TunJiu  muitdiinu. 

Tliis  group  embraces  the  small  Wood  Thrushes,  all  remarkable  for  their 
sweet  aoDg.  All  are  North  Aniericaii,  migrating  south  in  winter,  aud  of 
wide  geographical  distribution. 

PLANESTictis.  Sexes  similar.  Bill  stouter  nnJ  higher.  Tarsi  short,  hanlly  longer  than 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Body  stout.  Uudur  pure  nioslly  uniTurm,  the  throat  while  and  slotie 
(tnaked.    Type,  T,  mgratmiia. 


The  common  Robin,  and  its  ally  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  represent  this  form 
in  North  America ;  many  other  species  inhabit  Middle  and  South  America. 

Hespebocichla.     Scxvs  duuimikr.     Form  of  Plantsiicia.    Bill  not  notched.    Hale,  rcJdish 
beneath  with  black  collar.    Female,  paler,  with  cultur  indistinct.     Type,  T.  naaiu*. 


The  single  species  of  this  section  is  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast 
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nanus,  Audubon. 
TEE  0WAB7  THBHIH. 

Turdiurumiu,  Acddboh,  Om.  Biogr.  V.  1839, 201 ,  pi,  419— Id.  Birds  Amer.  111.  1841, 32 ;  pL 
147.  (Columbia  River.)  — Gambel,  ¥i.  A.  N.  Sc.  I.  1843,  362.- Baihd,  P.  R.  Kcp. 
IX.  Birdd,  213.  — Heekminn,  X.  vi.  45.  —  Baibo,  Itev.  N.  A.  Birds,  June,  1864,  16. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  light  olive-broicD,  passing  into  reddish  od  the  upper  coverts  and 
t^,  ilightly  also  od  the  wings.  Beneath  white,  with  a  pale  buff  tinge  on  the  fore  part  of 
breast  and  sometimes  of  throat ;  diatinecly  defined  triangular  dusky  spots  on  the  sides 
of  throat  and  across  the  breast,  sides  of  breast  with  less  distinct  and  more  rounded  spots 
posteriorly.  Sides  glossed  with  bluish  ash.  Tail  with  a  purple  tinge.  Fourth  quill 
longest.  Length,  G.50  inches  j  extent,  10;  wing,  S.30 ;  tail,  2.00;  tarsus,  1.10.  Iris 
brown,  bill  brown,  lower  mandible  yellowish  flesh-color  at  base,  feet  pale  brown. 

Hob.  Pacific  slope  of  North  America,  and  along  valley  of  Gila  to  El  Paso.  North  to 
Fort  Crook  (about  lat.  41°),  south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas.    Kocky  Mountains  to  Fort  Bridger. 


I  saw  but  few  of  this  species  id  the  Colorado  valley,  where  they  seem  to 
remain  only  for  the  winter,  as  I  observed  none  after  April  Ist.  Most  of 
them  winter  in  the  same  parts  of  the  State  in  which  they  spend  the  summer, 
chiefly  south  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  shy  and  timid,  preferring  the  dark, 
shady  thickets,  and  rarely  venturing  far  from  them  except  in  the  twilight, 
their  large  eyes  being  suited  for  seeing  in  dark  places.  Tliey  feed  chiefly  on 
the  ground,  running  rapidly,  and  searching  for  insecte  among  the  leaves  and 
herbage,  but  not  scratching  for  them.  Probably,  also,  they  feed  on  berries, 
like  others  of  the  family. 

About  the  25th  of  April  they  b^in  to  sing  near  San  Diego,  the  song  con- 
sisting of  a  few  low  ringing  notes,  like  those  of  Wilson's  Thrush  of  the  East, 
and  T.  iistvlatus  of  the  North,  but  not  so  loud.  Their  usual  Qot«  of  alarm  is 
a  single  chirp,  aoinetimea  loud  and  ringing,  repeated  and  answered  by  others 
for  a  long  distance. 
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At  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  lat  of  June,  I  found  several  of  their  nests,  all  built 
in  thickets,  under  the  shade  of  cottonwood-trees,  each  about  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  containing  eggs  in  various  stages  of  hatching,  from  two  to 
four  in  number,  the  smaller  number  probably  laid  after  the  destruction  of 
a  first  set.  The  nesta  were  built  of  dry  leaves,  root  fibres,  giass,  and  bai'k, 
without  mud,  lined  with  decayed  leaves ;  measuring  outside  4  inches  each 
way,  inside  2.50  wide  and  0.20  deep.  The  eggs  measured  0.90  X  0.70,  and 
were  pale  bluish  green,  speckled  with  ciiinamou-brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end. 

In  1866,  at  Santa  Cruz,  I  found  nests  with  eggs  about  May  20th,  one  on 
a  horizontal  branch  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground,  another'  on  an 
alder-tree  fifteen  feet  up.  After  raising  their  young,  they  all  left  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  probably  for  the  moister  mountains,  where  food  was 
more  plenty  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season. 


TnrduB  vstnlatns,  Nuttall. 

TEE  OKEDOK  THXUSH. 

Turdat  utu/alui, Ndttill,  Man.  Om.  I.  (2d  cil.)  1S40,  400.  ColiimbiR  River  (prinl«d  cet- 
tvialia,  b/  a  Ijpograpbical  error).  —  Baihd,  P.  R.  Kep.  IX.  Birds  of  N.  Am.  SlSj 
pl.  81,  r.  2.  -  Ib.  Hev.  Amer.  Bird*,  1864, 18.  —  Coophk  nd  Suckley,  P.  R.  R.  XIL 
iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  171. 

Sp.  Char.     Third  and  fourth  quilh  longest ;  second  intemiediate  between  fourth  and 
fifUi.     Tail  nearly  even.      Upper  parts  uniform  reddish  browu,  with  a  faiut  olivaueoua 


tinge.  Fore  part  of  the  breast  tinged  with  brownish  yellow,  becoming  paler  to  the  cbin ; 
the  remiuning  under  parts  are  white.  The  sides  of  tlie  throa.t  anil  tlie  foru  part  uf  the 
bretut  with  small,  distinct  triangular  spots  of  well-<lefiiied  brown,  much  darker  tliiui  the 
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back ;  the  sides  of  the  breast  more  obsolete)/  Bpotted,  and  the  udes  of  the  bod;  washed 
with  olivaceous  jellow-brawn.  The  tibiie  are  yuUowish  brown.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bwer  mandible,  exeept  iho  rami,  is  brown.  Length,  7,25  to  8;  extent,  li;  wing,  3.73; 
tail,  3;  tarsus,  1.12.     Iris  and  bill,  brown;  lower  niandible  yellow  at  base;  legs,  pale. 

Hab.  Coast  region  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  South  to  San  Francisco  in 
winter. 

This  more  northern  species  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  T.  nanus  in  habits. 
I  found  tlieir  nesta  uoith  of  the  Columbia,  about  the  middle  of  June,  1854, 
containing  four  or  five  bluish-white  ejg^s,  thickly  spotted  with  brown. 


Tardus  Swainaoni,  Cabakls. 

TEE  OLITB  THBIIBH. 

Turdta  Stcaimoni,  Cabaiiib,  Ts<;lmai,  Fauna  Peruana,  IS44-4e,   188.  — Biied,  Birds  N. 

A.  1858,  216,  — lE.  Rev.  Amcr.  Birds,  19, 
Turdui  elivaaui,  Gibaud,  Birds  Long  Island,  1S43-44,  92, 

Sp.  Char.  Above  entirely  uniform  olivaceous,  with  a  shade  of  green.  Fore  part  of 
breast,  throat,  and  chin  pale  brownish  yellow ;  rest  of  lower  part  white ;  the  sides  marked 
with  brownish  olive.  Sides  of  throat  and  fore  part  of  breast  with  rather  rounded  spots  of 
well-deSned  brown  darker  than  the  back ;  the  rest  of  the  breast,  except  in  the  middle, 


with  rather  less  distinct  spots  that  arc  more  olivaceous.  Tibiie  yellowish  brown.  Browl 
ring  round  the  eye,  loral  r^on,  and  a  general  tinge  on  the  sidcof  the  head  clearreddish 
buff.     Length,  T.OO ;  wing,  4.15  ;  tail,  3.10  ;  tarsus,  1.00. 

Hob.       Eastern  North  America,  and  westward  to  Humboldt  Valley,  the  Upper  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Yukon  Rivers ;  very  rare  in  California.     Southward  to  Ecuador. 

This  bird,  formerly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Eastern  North  Ameiica,  has 
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of  late  years  been  found  farther  and  farther  to  the  west,  until  its  known  dis- 
tribution has  become  that  indicated  above.  Several  specimens  were  obtained 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Lorquin,  and  formed  part  of  the 
collections  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  the  Kussian  Telegraph 
Expedition. 

This  thrush  breeds  in  tlie  far  north,  more  abundantly  about  Slave  Lake,  the 
Lower  Mackenzie  and  the  Upper  Yukon  Rivers.  Like  its  congeners  it  is  an 
admirable  singer,  enlivening  the  woods  with  its  melody.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  a  low  tree  or  bush,  and  the  eggs  are  blue,  witli  numerous  reddish 
spots.  Nesfc  and  eggs,  indeed,  are  scarcely  to  be  distingiuslied  from  those  of 
T.  vsttilatus.  The  two  species,  in  fact,  are  closely  related,  but  T.  Sivain- 
Koni  will  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  clear  olive  of  the  upper  parts,  in- 
stead of  reddish  brown,  and  tlie  latter  and  better  defined  spots  on  the  breast. 
(Baikd.) 


Tnrdos  migratorins,  Linnaus. 

TEE  BOBDT. 

Tardiamlgralliriia,l.iviixv»,  Syst.  Kat  I.  1766,  292.  — Wilsom,  Am.  Oni.  I.  lB0S.35;pI. 
a.— DocoBtr,  Cah.  Nal.  Hist.  I.  1830,  133;  pi.  12.  —  Auduuoh,  Orn.  Biog.  II.  1834, 
190;  pi.  131.  — Ib.  Birds  Amcr.  HI.  IStl,  I4;pl.  142.  — Newbebry,  Zool.  Cnl.  and  Or. 
Route.  81  ;  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  Sun-.  VI.  18BT.  — Heehhatin,  X.  vi.  45.  —  Cooper  and 
SucKLEv,  XII.  iii.  Zoo],  of  W.  T.  \72.  —  Menila  mlgmioria,  Sw,  &.  Rich.,  Fauna  Bor. 
Amcr.  II.  1B31,  176.-7.  {Flanaticiu)  miyralonuf,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  BinJs,  218. 
—  Ib.  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  28. 

Sp.  Cbar.  Third  and  fourth  quills  about  equal ;  lifUi,  a  little  shorter ;  second,  longer  than 
sixth.     Tail  slighdy  rounded.     Above  olive  gray ;  top  and  sides  of  the  head  black.    Chin 


and  throat  white  streaked  wilh  black.  Eyelids,  and  a  spot  above  the  eye  anteriorly,  nhite. 
Under  parts  and  inside  of  the  winpi  chcsl nut-brown.  The  under  tail  coverts  and  anal 
rcpon,  with  tibia,  white,  showing  the  plumlx'ous  inner  portions  of  the  feathers,  Winps 
dark  brown,  the  feathers  edgc<l  more  or  less  wilh  pale  ash.     Tail  still  darker,  the  extreme 
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feathers  tipped  with  white.     Bill  yellow,  dusky  along  the  ridge  and  at  the  tip.    Length, 
9.75  to  10.25;  extent,  IS. 50;  wing,  5.40;  tail,  4.75;  tarsus,  1,25, 

Hoh.     Continent  of  North  America  to  Mexico.     Accidental  in  Europe. 

But  few  of  this  well-known  species  came  about  Fort  Mohave  in  winter, 
thougli  flocks  are  said  occasionally  to  wander  as  far  as  Fort  Yuma.  At  San 
Diego  they  were  more  numerous  in  the  wet  season,  and  remained  until  May, 
when  they  probably  went  no  farther  than  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  6,000  feet  high,  east  of  tliat  place,  and  are  similar  in  their  vegeta- 
tion and  animals,  at  that  height,  to  far  more  northern  regions. 

About  the  summits  of  the  coast  range  towards  Santa  Cruz,  elevated 
about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  I  found  Robins  quite  numerous  in  May,  1864, 
and  was  satisfied  that  they  had  nests  there.     They  also  abound  on  the 


higher  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  probably  do  not  breed  below  an  ele- 
vation of  3,000  feet  in  lat.  38°,  as  they  have  not  been  seen  in  the  "  mining 
districts  "  of  the  west  slope  in  summer.  Northward,  however,  tliey  range 
lower,  and  on  the  Columbia  build  in  all  the  wooded  districts,  tlie  young 
being  fledged  at  Puget  Sound  as  early  as  June  10th,  and  two  or  more 
broods  raised  in  a  season.  They  prefer  the  borders  of  woods,  cultivated 
fields,  and  orchards,  having  everywhere  a  tendency  to  become  familiar,  which, 
■with  their  bright  plumage  and  sweet  singing,  makes  them  universal  favor- 
ites. Their  name,  associated  with  that  of  the  European  Robin,  celebrated 
for  its  sociability  in  winter,  and  its  traditional  history,  increases  the  respect 
felt  for  our  bird.  The  Robin  of  Europe,  however,  is  quite  different,  resem- 
bling our  red-breasted  Blue-birds  (Sialin),  but  being  olive-colored  on  the 
back. 

Englisli  settlers  in  the  far  north  have  compared  our  Robin  with  their 
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Fieldfare  (a  species  of  Turdus,  which  resembles  our  young  Robin  with  a 
spotted  breast),  and  have  given  it  that  name. 

The  nest  of  tlie  Robin  is  built  at  various  heights  on  trees,  and  sometimes, 
as  if  relying  fully  on  the  nobler  traits  of  humanity,  in  a  shed,  stable,  or 
even  in  a  saw-miU,  close  to  the  constantly  working  and  noisy  machinery.  I 
have  found  one  in  the  cleft  of  a  split  tree  which  had  been  broken  down  by 
the  wind.  Nuttall  relates  instances  of  their  building  near  a  blacksmith*s 
anvil ;  on  the  stern  timbers  of  a  vessel  that  was  being  built  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. ;  on  a  haiTow,  hung  up  in  a  cart-shed  where  three  men  were  at  work, 
and  where  they  took  refuge  after  the  destruction  of  their  first  nest. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  dark  bluish  gi*eeu,  and  unspotted.  The  nest  is 
composed  outside  of  roots,  shavings,  etc.,  then  a  layer  of  leaves,  moss,  and 
grass,  cemented  by  mud,  inside  of  which  is  a  lining  of  soft,  dry  grass. 

The  Robin's  song  is  loud  and  sweet,  but  not  much  varied.  Though  usually 
uttered  in  spring,  it  occasionally  is  heard  during  other  seasons,  especially  in 
fine  weather,  when  tlie  musician,  liaving  fed  heartily  in  the  garden  or  field, 
mounts  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  returns  thanks  for  human  hospitality  in  the 
most  pleasing  melody. 

Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  especially  worms,  for  which  they 
hop  over  grassy  fields  in  the  spring,  watching  and  listening  for  the  gnawing 
grub  or  earthworm,  driven  to  the  surface  by  rain,  occasionally  seizing  one 
with  a  quick  motion  of  the  head,  swallowing  it  whole,  or  picking  it  to  pieces. 
They  also  feed  much  on  berries,  especially  during  winter,  when  they  eat  those 
of  the  Madrona  {Arbutus),  and  even  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  dogwood  {Comvs), 

Kept  in  cages  they  become  very  familiar,  and  learn  to  imitate  various 
tunes  and  noises.  They  live  sometimes  for  many  yeai-s  in  captivity,  and 
have  been  made  so  domestic  as  to  be  allowed  the  free  range  of  the  house 
and  surrounding  grounds. 


Tnrdiis  confinis,  Baird. 

THE  CAFE  BOBIK. 

Titrdus  confinis,  Baird,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  1864,  29. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  with  sides  of  head  and  neck  grayish  ash,  faintly  tinged  With  oliva- 
ceous. Chm  and  throat  whi.te  streaked  with  ash  brown.  Jugulura  and  breast  pale  yellow- 
ish buif ;  axillars,  inner  wing  covers,  and  sides  of  the  breast,  more  deeply  so.  Belly  and 
edges  of  crissal  feathers,  white  ;  flanks  behind,  ashy.  A  whitish  stripe  from  lores  over  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  eye.  Lower  eyelid  white.  Tail  feathers  and  greater 
wing  coverts  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Bill  yellowish  ;  upper  mandible  and  tip  of  low- 
er tinged  with  dusky.  Feet,  pale  brown.  Wing,  5.10  inches  ;  tail,  4.10 ;  tarsus,  1.20  ;  bill, 
above  .60. 

Hab,     Cape  St  Lucas. 
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A  single  specimen  of  this  bird  was  obtained  (No.  23,789  of  the  Smith- 
sonian collection)  at  Todos  Santos,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  1860,  by  Mr.  John 
Xantus,  who  has  done  so  much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  zoology  of 
both  Upper  and  Lower  California.  It  lias  a  close  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon Robin,  and  may  indeed  be  a  locnl  variety  of  it ;  but,  differing  appreciably 
from  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the  latter  with  which  it  has  been  compared, 


it  merits  rec<^ition  at  least  as  a  strongly  marked  form.  It  is  much  lighter 
than  the  Robin,  the  dark  cliestnut  or  cinnamon  of  the  latter  being  replaced 
by  light  buff,  and  the  belly  and  flanks  are  ranch  raore  purely  white.  The 
superciliary  stripe  extends  farther  behind  the  eye,  and  the  bill  appears  to  be 
longer.  There  is  no  black  or  dusky  on  the  head  as  in  the  Robin.  It  was 
obtained  in  the  summer  season,  and  was  probably  a  resident  bird.     (Baird.) 


a 


nseviaB,  Gmelin. 

TEE  TASIED  THEITBH.   WESTEEIt  BOBIH. 

Turdut  B(B«iMir,  Gmeun,  Svbi.  Nnl.  I.  1788,  817.  — Acdubon,  Om.  Bme.  IV.  1S38,  4S9;  V. 
1839,  aSi;  III.  369,  433.  — In.  Birds  Amcr.  Ill,  1841,  22;  pi.  143.  — CjIBOI,  Jonr. 
Bost.  Soc.  N.  II.  III.  184B.  17  (spec,  ahot  npnr  Boston).  — La wrbbcb,  Annals  N.  Y. 
Ljc.  V.  June,  ISSS,  221  (spM.  shot  near  New  York).  — NEWBUBHr,  Zool.  Cal.  and 
Or.  Route,  81  ;  Rep.  P.  R.  H.  Siirv,  VI.  iv.  1857.  —  Hbermavn,  X.  vi,  45.  —  CoofEB 
anil  SucKLBr,  XII.  i[i.  Zool,  ofW,  T.  172.  —  T.  {Iroreui)  nai-iui,  Bonap.,  Note*  Orn. 
Delaltiv,  in  Complcs  Beniliis,  XXVIIt.  18.M,  369.- Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds, 
ai9.  — In.  Rev.  Amer.  Bird*.  32.  —  LoBD,  Pr.  R.  Art.  Insl.  Woolwich,  114, 

Orpluiii  mtruloidea,  Riciiabdson,  Fniinn  Bor.  Amcr.  II.  1831.  187 ;  pi.  38. 

Sp.  Char.  Fourth  quill  long;e!'t;  tliinl  ami  fifili  n  little  shorter;  liecond  much  longer 
than  sixth.  Tail  nearly  even  i  the  lateral  fi'ather  shorter.  Above  rather  dark  bitiieh 
slate ;  under  jiarts  fW'ncrally,  n  patch  on  thu  up])er  ey<'liils  continuous  willi  a  stripe  behind 
it  along  the  siili!  of  ihe  ln'ad  and  nock,  the  lower  eyelids,  two  bands  neross  the  vf  ing  coverts 
and  the  edges  of  the  quills,  in  part,  rufous  orange-brown;  middle  of  belly,  white.     Sides  of 
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tbe  head  and  neck,  continuoua  vritb  a  broad  pectoral  transverse  band,  black.     Most  of  tail 
teaUiera  with  a  terminal  patch  of  browniidi  wliite.     Bill,  black.     Feet,  yellow.     Female 


more  olivaceous  above;  the  white  of  the  abdomen  more  extended;  the  brown  beneath, 
paler;  the  pectoral  band  obsolete.     Length,  <J.7o  inL'hcs;  wing,  5;tail,3,90;  tareus,  1.25. 
Hob.     Paci£v  coast  of  North  America.     Accidental  on  Mackenzie  Biver,  on  Long  Island, 
and  near  Boston. 


This  beautiful  bird  is  a  far  northern  resident,  merely  visiting  the  lower 
country  of  California  in  winter,  and  rarely  straggling  to  tlie  Colorado  valley, 
where  one  was  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Ives's  exploring  party  in  1858.  I  have 
not  seen  them  myself  south  of  tlie  Coast  Itange,  near  Santa  Clara,  and  there 
no  later  than  April.     It  is  very  probable,  however,  tliat  some  breed  in  the 
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dark  evergreen  forests  towards  the  north,  as  they  do  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  though  I  did  not  see  any  about  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
in  September,  at  lat.  39°,  elevation  7,000  feet. 

In  October  they  begin  to  come  down  to  the  valleys,  and  are  quite  com- 
mon in  winter  near  San  Francisco.  They  are  then  usually  timid,  but  to- 
wards spring  come  more  familiarly  around  houses,  and  utter  their  shrill,  low 
notes,  which  seem  much  more  distant  than  the  bird  itself  really  is.  If  pur- 
sued, they  hide,  and  sit  immovable  among  the  foliage.  They  are  said  to 
"  warble  sweetly  "  at  times,  but  I  have  never  heard  any  true  song  from  them. 
The  nest  is  said  to  be  built  much  like  that  of  the  Robin  Thrush,  which  they 
much  resemble.  All  these  birds  left  Santa  Cruz,  about  April  1,  1866,  and 
none  had  returned  f]X)m  the  North  up  to  the  1st  of  November.* 


Sub-Family  MIMINJS. 

Char.  Tail  long,  vaidted  at  the  base  ;  the  feathers  more  or  less  graduat- 
ed ;  size,  large  ;  general  appearance,  thrush-like.  Rictus  with  distinct  bris- 
tles. Frontal  feathers,  normal,  directed  backwards.  Anterior  half  of  outer 
side  of  tarsi  distinctly  scutellate. 

Gends  OREOSCOPTES,  Baird. 

Oroscoptes,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  346.    (Type,  0.  montanus.) 

Gen.  Char.  Culmen  only  slightly  curved  towards  the  tip.  Bill  longer  and  slen- 
derer than  in  Minrn^ ;  not  quite  equal  to  the  head.  Wings  decidedly  longer  than  the 
tail,  rather  pointed  ;  the  first  primary  less  than  half  the  second,  third  and  fourth  longest 
Tail  rounded ;  scarcely  graduated.     Tarsi  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 


Qreoscoptes  montanus,  Townsend. 

KOUKTAIK  KOCKINChBIBD. 

Orpheus  montanus,  Townsend,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  VII.  ii.  1837,  192.  —  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.II. 
1841,  194  ;  pi.  139.  —  Turdus  viontanus,  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  IV.  1838,  437  ;  pi.  369,  f. 
l.  —  Mt'mns  montanus,  Bonaparte,  List,  1838.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  2d  ed.  I.  371.  — Heer- 
MANN,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  44.  — Oi-oscoptes  montanus,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  347. 
Ib.  Review.  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  25. 

Sp.  Char.  First  quill  rather  shorter  than  the  sixth.  Tail  slightly  graduated.  Above 
brownish  ash  ;  each  feather  obsoletely  darker  in  the  centre.  Beneath,  dull  white,  thickly 
marked  with  triangular  spots,  except  on  the  under  tail  coverts  and  around  the  anus,  which 

•  Nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  have  been  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  the  Yukon 
( W.  H.  Dall)  and  Sitka  (Dr.  T.  T.  Minor).  The  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  Robin,  but  differ  in 
being  slightly  spotted.     (Baibd.) 
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r«^ons  are  tinged  vith  yellowish  brown.  ^\'ing  coverts  and  quills  edged  with  dull  white. 
Tail  feathers,  bruwn ;  the  outer  «dgc<l,  and  all  (i;xccpt,  ])i.'rhaps,  tlie  middle)  tipped  witb 
white.  Len}^.  S.50  inches ;  extent,  1 2.S0 ;  wiug,  4  ;  tail,  i  ;  tarsus,  1.20.  Iris  brown ;  bill 
brown,  white  bdow ;  leet  slaty  ;  s<:de3  yellow. 


Zfoi.    Rocky  Mountains;  south  to  Mk;.xico.    Along  valley  of  Gila  and  Colorado.    Cape 
Sl  Lucas. 


According  to  Dr.  Heermann,  this  bird  is  not  rare  in  some  of  the  cactus  dis- 
tricts near  San  Diego,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  in  the  southern 
part  of  California,  although  I  have  found  them  at  Fort  Laramie,  Nebraska. 
Tbeir  liabite  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Mimus  polygloUvs,  but  they  in- 
habit more  barren  regions,  and,  according  to  Nuttall,  are  found  in  the  "sage 
plains  "  as  far  north  as  the  Columbia  Itiver,  at  AVallawalla.  He  describes 
a  nest  found  in  an  artemisia-bush,  near  the  sources  of  the  Colorado,  as 
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tnade  of  small  twigs  and  rough  stalks,  lined  with  strips  of  bark  and  "  bison- 
wood."  The  female  flew  off  a  short  distance,  but  made  no  complaint.  The 
eggs  were  four,  almost  emerald  green,  spotted  with  dark  olive  of  two  shades, 
large  and  roundish ;  spots  most  numerous  towards  the  largest  end. 


Their  song  is  much  like  that  of  the  Mocking-bird,  but  less  strong  and 
varied.  They  feed  on  berries  and  insects,  and  probably  migrate  but  little 
south  of  lat.  40^. 


Genus 


,  Cabanis. 


ToxxMtoma,  Waoler,  Isis,  1831,  628.     (Type,  T.  vehila,  not  Toxostoma,  Raf.  1816.) 
Harpes,  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  II.  1845,  264  (not  of  GoU/uss,  1839). 
Harporhfncfuu,  Cabanis,  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1848, 1.  98.    (Type,  Harpes  rtdivivus.) 


Hnrporhynchus  rediviviu. 

Char.  Bill  from  forehead  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head  ;  nearly  straight  to  near 
the  tip,  or  bow-shaped,  without  any  notch.  Tarsus  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  middle 
toe,  conspicuously  scutellate ;  outer  lateral  toe  a  little  the  longer,  not  reaching  the  base  of 
the  middle  claw.     Hind  toe  longer  than  lateral ;  its  claw  equal  to  its  remaining  portion. 
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Wings  short,  rounded  ;  the  fourth  or  fifth  quill  longest ;  the  exposed  portion  of  the  firrt 
about  half  that  of  longest.     Tail  longer  than  the  wings,  broad,  more  or  less  graduated. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  H.  redivivm,  but  the  best  known  species  is 
the  IT.  rufm,  or  common  Brown  Thrush  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  Al- 
though apparently  very  difierent  in  tlie  structure  of  the  bill,  yet  there  is  so 


tmiuterrupted  a  gradation  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  draw  a  line  of  distinction.  We  give  here,  by  way  of  illustration,  a 
cut  of  H.  rufus,  and  refer  to  the  description  of  H.  redivivus  for  its  figure. 
(Baird.) 


HarporhynchTis  redivivus,  Gambel. 

THE  ncELB-BILL  TBSQBH. 

Harpa  rrdiviva,  Gahbgi..  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  11.  Aiijr.  1845,  SM.  —  Tomtlima  ndimta,  Gam- 
bel, J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil,  ill  MT  I.  Dec.  IMT.  42. —  Cassis,  Illusl.  I.  ix.  1855,  260;  pi. 
43  (poor  flgnre).  —  IlarpaHiyndtta  rrdirirm.  Cab  amis,  Wicpnann's  Archiv,  IB4S,  I.  98.  — 
Baibd,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birda,  349.     In.  Rev,  Amcr.  Birds,  4S.  —  Hekrkann,  X.  vi.  45. 

"  Promerr^  de  la  Calijbmie  trplailr'macde.  La  PeyrolSe,  1 797,  Atlas  Voyage ;  pi.  37."  (Gam- 

Sp.  Char.  Wing  much  rounded  ;  the  second  quill  shorter  than  the  geeondaries.  Tail 
much  graduated.  Bill  much  decurveil,  longer  than  the  head.  Above,  brownish  olive, 
without  any  shade  of  green  ;  bcncatli,  pale  cinnamon,  lightest  on  the  throat,  flecpcning 
gradually  iut«  a  brownish  rufous  on  the  under  tail  coverts.     The  fore  part  of  the  breast 
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and  Bides  of  the  body,  brown  olive,  lighter  than  the  back.  An  obscure  anhy  suporciliary 
stripe,  and  another  lighter  beneath  the  eye.  Ear  coverts  and  an  indistinct  maxiUary 
stripc,  dark  brown ;  the  shafts  of  the  former  whitish.  Ends  an<l  tips  of  tail  feathers  ob^o- 
letely  paler.  Length,  12.50  inches;  extent,  13;  wing,  4.20  ;  tail,  5. 75  ;  tarsus,  1.50.  Lis 
and  feet  brown ;  bill  black. 

Hab.     California,  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  north  to  lat,  3B°. 

This  odd-looking  aDd  plainly  colored  bird  is  common  in  all  the  valleys 
and  bushy  hillsides  south  of  San  Francisco,  frequenting  chiefly  the  dense 
"  chapparal,"  or  low  thickets,  which  often  cover  the  gravelly  sides  of  valleys 
for  miles,  with  an  almost  impenetrable  groivth  of  shrubs  from  two  to  six 


feet  high,  and  occasionally  a  small  tree  rising  above  them.  In  such  places 
these  birds  are  constant  residents,  raising  their  young  in  nests  built  in  the 
low  trees  or  higher  shrubs,  and  finding  their  subsistence  mostly  among  the 
dead  leaves  on  the  ground,  and  from  the  berries  which  are  sometimes  numer- 
ous about  such  places. 

In  Santa  Clara  valley  I  found  several  nests  in  May,  1864,  each  containing 
but  three  eggs,  and  built  in  a  low  Imsh  about  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
Tliey  were  formed  of  stout,  thorny,  or  rough  twigs,  and  lined  with  grass,  etc. 
The  eggs  are  pale  bluish  gi-een,  streaked  and  specked  with  faint  umber, 
chiefly  at  the  large  end.  They  measure  1.10  X  0.85  inches.  They  also  build 
about  San  Diego,  and  seem  to  migrate  little  if  any  in  all  their  range,  being 
found  in  winter  at  San  Francisco.  Their  short  wings  are  not  suited  for 
long  flights,  and  they  generally  run  off  on  the  ground,  seeking  concealment 
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in  the  thickets  when  alarmed.    Their  bill  seems  adapted  chiefly  for  scratch- 
ing  among  the  dead  leaves  for  insects. 


Their  song  is  loud  and  vaned,  with  frequent  imitations  of  other  birds,  but 
they  are  much  less  musical  than  the  true  Mocking-birds,  though  often  called 
by  that  name. 


Harporhynchns  Lecontli,  Lawrekcb. 

LEC0HTF8  TEBCBH. 

IawMii,  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V.  Sept.  1851,  109  (TortYamii).  —  HarpB- 
rfjnduj  Ltamtii,  Bokafartb,  Cotnptes  Hendua.  XXVIU.  1854,  57.  — Baibd,  P.  R. 
Bep.  IX.  Birds,  350.    Ib.  U.  S.  and  Mex.  Buund.  Itcp.  IL  iii.  \i  ;  pi.  12.    In.  Bev.  47. 

Sp.  Crar.  Bill  much  curved.  Second  qiiill  about  cijual  lo  the  tenth ;  exposed  portion 
of  the  first  more  than  half  the  longest ;  outer  tail  fi'ixthur  an  inch  shortest.  General  color 
above  li^t  grayish  ash,  beneath  much  paler ;  thu  chin  and  throat  above  almost  white ;  the 
(ides  behind  brownish  yellow  or  pale  rusty  yellow  a»h,  of  which  color  is  the  crissum  and 
•nal  region.  Tail  feathers  ratlicr  dark  brown  on  the  under  surface,  lighter  above,  the 
outer  edges  and  tips  of  exterior  ones  obscurely  paler.  Quills  nearly  like  the  back.  Length 
about  10  inches;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  4. 75. 

Hob.     Fort  Yuma,  to  Mujave  River,  California. 

I  found  this  bird  rather  common  on  the  deserts  along  the  route  between 
the  Colorado  Valley  and  the  coast  slope  of  California,  wherever  there  was  a 
thicket  of  low  bushes,  generally  surrounded  by  sand-hills     They  were  so 
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very  wild  that  I  could  obtain  but  two.  In  notes,  habits,  and  general  ap- 
pearance they  are  like  //.  redivivus,  but  all  I  saw  bad  the  same  pale  colore. 
I  found  a  nest  without  eggs  built  in  a  Yucca,  and  similar  to  that  of  H.  redi- 
vivus. 

Hazporhjmchos  crissalis,  Henry. 

BKNBTS  THBUBE. 

HarporliDnchis  (Tis»rt?/j,  Hknht,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  May,  IBSS.  — Bairt,  P.  R.  Kep.  IX. 
Birds,  331,  923.     Ib.  Rira$  of  N.  Amcr.  ;  pi.  82.    In.  Rev.  47. 

Sr.  Chak.     Second  (|iiill  about  as  long  as  tlio  BOtondarica.     Bill  much  curred,  longer 
than  the  head.     Above  olivc-brunn,  with  a  faint  ebade  of  gray  ;  beneath  nearly  uniform 
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liTOwnisli  gray,  much  paler  than  the  back,  passing  insensibly  into  while  on  the  chin ;  but 
the  under  tail  coverts  (lark  brownish  rutbus,  and  abruptly  defined.  There  is  a,  black  maxil- 
lary stripe  cutting  off  a  white  one  above  it.  Then:  do  not  appear  to  be  any  other  stripes 
about  the  head.  There  are  no  bands  on  the  wings,  and  the  tips  and  outer  edges  of  the 
tail  feathers  are  very  inconspicuously  lighter  than  the  remaining  portion.  Length,  11.50 
inches ;  extent,  ll.SO ;  wing,  4.25  ;  tail,  5.60 ;  tarsus,  1.25.  Iris  and  feet  tiroirn  1  bill  black. 
Hab.    Southern  Rocky  Mountains  to  Colorado  Valley,  California. 

I  found  this  species  rather  common  at  Fort  Mojave,  but  so  very  ahy 
that  I  only  succeeded  in  shooting  one  after  much  watching  for  it.  Their  hab- 
its, nest  (eggs  not  seen),  and  song  are  closely  similar  to  those  of  /T.  redivivtia, 
and  the  colors  scarcely  differ  more  than  those  of  birds  of  other  species  that 
vary  similarly  in  specimens  from  tliis  valley,  and  those  along  the  coast. 


Haipn'hynclms  cinereos,  Xantus. 

TEX  A>ET  TEETIBH. 

1BS9,  998,  —  BllBD,  Rev.  i 


Sp.  CuAit.  Above  ashy  brown,  beneath  fulvous  white,  darker  on  flanks,  inside  of  wing, 
and  crissum.  Beneath,  except  on  chin,  throat,  and  from  middle  of  abdomen  to  crissum, 
with  well-defined  V-ahaped  spots  of  dark  brown  at  ends  of  feathers,  largest  across  the 


breasL  Two  narrow  whitish  bands  across  tips  of  greater  and  middle  coverts ;  quiUs 
edged  externally  with  paler.  Outer  three  feathers  with  a  rather  obsolete  white  patch  in  end 
of  inner  web  and  across  tips  of  outer.  Length,  10  inches ;  wing,  4.10 ;  tail,  4.65  ;  bill  from 
gape,  1.40;  tarsus,  1.26. 

Hob.     Lower  Calilbmiu  (Cape  St.  Lucas). 

This  is  one  of  the  new  species  discovered  by  Mr.  Xantus,  in  1859,  at 
Cape  St.  Lucas. 
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Genus  MZMTTS,  Boie. 


Or/*A«u, 


9,  Oct.  ie2B,972.     (Type,  Tanhu  potiff/leUtu.) 
OS,  Zool,  Jour.  III.  1827,  167.    {Same  type.) 


Gf.n.  Char.  Bill  sliorlur  than  the  liead,  diturvi-d  frum  the  base;  distincOy  notched  at 
tip.  Tarei  longer  llian  thu  middle  toe ;  lateral  toes  equal,  not  reaching  the  base  of  the 
inidditi  claw,  uud  shorter  tbau  llie  liind  toe,  the  claw  of  which  is  half  the  totnl  length. 


Tail  variable ;  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  wings,  moderately  graduated.  Wings  rounded, 
the  exjiosed  portion  of  the  first  nearly  or  quite  half  that  of  the  second,  nhicb  is  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  third. 


Other  sixvios   of  llio   i^'ims   arc  finuid   tlirongliout  Middle  and  South 
Aiuorica,  indudiii^  the  West  Iiidics  jtud  tlio  Galai»ago3. 
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UimoB  pol^ottos,  LiNNxuB. 

THE   KOCXnia-BISD. 

T^nfui  pel^Mat,  Lims^ds,  Sjst.  Njt  I.  l"6e,  293.  — Witsoii,  Am.  Om.  II.  1810,  14; 
pi.  I.  f.  1.  — Bom.  Sjn.  1828,  7fi.  — Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  I.  1831.  108;  V.  ISSa,  «B; 
pi.  at.  —  MImui  poiy^lvi,  var.  aiiulatai,  Bairi),  Kcv.  Amcr.  Birds,  43;  P.  K.  Rep, 
IX.  Binls,  344,  vur.  caadalus.  24S.  —  KENNtRLV,  X.  iv.  25.  —  Hekbuann,  X.  vi.  4t. 

Sp.  Char.  Tliirtl  to  aixth  quills  nfarlj-  oqual,  soeond  filiorter  than  wvi-nth.  Tail  con- 
sicJerably  graduated.  Abovu  ashy  brown,  tliu  iuatliurn  vi'ry  sliglidy  darkur  centrally,  and 
towards  the  light  plumbtous  downy  basal  ])ortion  {scareiily  appreciable,  except  when  the 
fcathcra  are  liftiid).  The  under  i>arts  arc  whitu  willi  a  feint  brownish  tinge,  except  on  the 
thin,  and  with  a  sliade  of  ash  across  tlic  breast.  Tln-rc  is  a  pale  superciliary  stripe,  but 
the  lorea  are  dusky.    The  wings  and  tail  are  nearly  black,  except  the  lesser  wing  coverts, 


which  are  like  the  back ;  tlie  middle  and  greater  tippcil  with  white,  forming  two  bands ; 
the  basal  portion  of  the  primaries  white,  most  extended  on  tlic  inner  prtniarics.  Tail  much 
graduated,  the  lateral  feathers  being  1.20  inch  sliorter  than  Ilie  luidUle.  The  outer  tail 
feather  is  while ;  the  second  is  mostly  white,  except  on  the  outer  web  and  towards  the 
base ;  the  third  black  with  a  dull  white  tip ;  the  rest,  cicccpt  the  middle,  very  slightly 
lipped  with  white.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black.  Length,  10.2S ;  extent,  14.25 ;  wing, 
4.;5 ;  tail,  5.75.     Iris  yellow,  bill  and  feet  black. 

Hab.     West  of  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  to  filonterey,  California. 

Our  Mocking-bird  appears  to  form  a  peculiar  variety,  differing  from  the 
Eastern  in  being  latter,  and  having  the  taQ  mucli  more  graduated,  besides 
some  minor  differences  of  color. 

Ill  habits  I  liave  seen  no  difference,  so  far  as  T  lia\'e  observed  them. 

At  Fort  Moja\e  they  were  mre  in  March,  and  so  very  wild  that  I  could 
not  get  within  gunshot  of  them,  flying  from  the  top  of  one  busli  to  another 
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at  a  long  distance,  and  very  watchful  They  winter  near  the  river,  probably 
in  some  of  the  bushy  caiions  chiefly,  and  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  val- 
ley in  May,  when  I  found  them  quite  common  along  the  Mojave  River,  and 
westward  to  San  Diego,  but  still  too  wild  to  shoot.  They  undoubtedly,  also, 
winter  near  San  Diego,  aa  I  have  found  them  common  there  in  February, 
and  they  are  said  to  migrate  north  in  small  numbers  as  far  as  Salinas  Valley, 
near  Monterey,  which  ia  about  as  far  north  aa  they  have  been  found  in  the 
Colorado  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 

They  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thickets  of  Cactus  (Opuntid), 
both  the  wild  and  cultivated  species,  on  the  fruit  of  which  they  feed  much 
of  the  time,  and  which  furnishes  them  with  shelter  also.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  their  nest,  but  it  is  probably  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Eastern  Jif.  polyglottus.  That  bird  builds  in  a  thorny  bush  ot  thick  tree  a 
nest  formed  of  twigs,  leaves,  and  grass,  with  a  thick  lining  of  root-fibres. 
Their  eggs  are  four  or  five,  pale  green,  with  blotches  of  brown  scattered  nearly 
all  over,  and  they  raise  two  broods  annually.  (NuttalL)  I  have  seen  similar 
nests  without  eggs,  in  this  State. 

■  Their  brilliant  and  endless  powers  of  imitation  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire special  description.  Most  of  their  song  is  made  up  of  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  and  whatever  noises  they  hear  around  them.  They  are  fre- 
quently brought  from  San  Pedro  in  cages,  and  have  then  all  their  habits  of 
mimiciy  unimpaired. 


Genus  QALEOSCOPTES,  Cabanis. 

GaitoKopta,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hcin.  I.  18S0,  S9. 

Cbar.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  rather  broad  at  base ;  wioga  a  little  shorter  than  the 
tsil,  loundBd ;  seconduies  well  developed ;  fourth  and  fifUi  quills  longest ;  third  and  sixth 
little  ihorter ;  fint  and  ninth  about  ctjual,  aud  about  as  lung  as  the  secondaries  \  first  quill 
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more  Aui  half  the  tocond,  about  half  the  third.  Tail  graduated.  Tarti  longer  than 
middle  toe  and  claw ;  scutcUatc  anteriorly,  more  or  less  distinctly  in  different  specimens 
Scutelhe  about  seven. 


The  single  species  hitherto  assirrned  to  tliis  genus,  the  common  Cat-bird 
of  the  United  States,  closely  resembles  the  Mocking-bird  in  form,  differing 
mainly  in  coloration. 


OaleoBcoptes  CarolinenBis,  Linkau& 

THE  OAT-BIBD. 


Miadcapa  CanJinaui;  LiKN*L-a,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1776,  338.  —  Orphaa  CartliTiaau,  Add., 
Dlrda  Amer.  11.  1841,  195;  pi.  140.  —  3/tinui  Canlineiuii,  Baibo,  Birds  North  Amer. 
1859,  346.  — GaleoKopla  CaralineRsU,  BaIRD,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  S4. 

Turdiaftiinai,  Vieillot.     Turdia  lividus,  Wilson. 

Sp.  Char.  Prevailing  color  dark  plumbeous,  more  ashy  beneath ;  crown  of  head  and 
nape  sooty  brown.  Under  tail  coTcrts  brownish  chestnut.  Length,  6.65  ;  wing,  3,65  ;  tail, 
4.00;  tarsus,  1.05. 


Hub.    Head-waters  of  Columbia  River,  Central  Roeky  Klountains,  and  cast  to  Atlantic; 
south  to  Panama.    Resident  in  Bemiuda. 
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Tlie  introduction  of  the  Cat-bird,  so  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  States,  into  tlie  present  work  results  from  its  occurrence  as  a 
common  bird  on  the  Columbia  Kiver,  where  it  was  frequently  met  with 
by  the  naturalists  of  the  Northwestern  Boundary  Survey.  There,  as  else- 
where, it  inhabits  low  thickets  or  detached  bushes ;  making  its  nest  of 
strips  of  bark,  twigs,  roots,  and  such  odd  scraps  as  bits  of  rag,  snake-skin, 
newspaper,  etc,  Tlie  eggs  are  four  or  five,  and  of  a  deep  emerald  green, 
without  spots.  Their  food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  fruits,  and  berries. 
The  ordinary  call-note  resembles  tlie  mew  of  a  cat,  but  it  has  a  very  agree- 
able song,  in  some  respects  imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds.     (Baird.) 


Family  CINCLID^. 

Char.  General  characters  of  Turdidw,  ten  primaries,  of  which  the 
first  is  verj-  short,  etc, ;  tlie  nostrils  linear  in  lower  edge  of  basal  membrane. 
Loral  and  frontal  feathers  soft  and  downy ;  the  mouth  entirely  without 
bristles.     Body  very  short  and  broad.     Wings  short,  rounded  and  concave. 


Genus  CIHCLTTS,  BECHSTera. 

Cindia,  Bkcbstbih,  Gemein.  Nalurj;.  IS02  (Agaasiz). 

EyMmla,  VmiLLOT,  Annlyae,  IS16  (Ag,).     (T}-pe,  SiumvM  cinclta,  Lixx.,  Garopean.) 

Ges.  Char.    Bill  without  any  bristles  at  (he  base ;  slender,  subulate ;  the  mandible 
bent  slightly  upwatd ;  Ilie  culmen  slightly  concave  to  near  the  tip,  which  is  much  curved 
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and  notched ;  Uio  conuniMiiral  cilgcs  of  the  bill  Raely  nicked.    Feet  large  and  strong,  the 
toes  pTojecting  considerably  beyond  the  tail;  the  claws  large.    Lateral  toes  equal.    Tail 


very  short  and  eve 
The  first  primary  it 


ot  two  thirds  the  wings,  which  a 
e  than  one  fourth  the  longest. 


e  and  somewhat  falcate. 


Clndns  Mexicanos,  Swainson. 

THE  AMSBICAH  DIPPBB ;  WATEE^OUZSL. 

CiWui  Pof/ojiV,  Bonaparte,  Zool.  Jour  II.  Jan.  1827,5!.  Is.  Amer.Om.  II.  IS9S,  lT3;p1. 
jivi.  t  I  {not  the  Asiatic  Piilla.-ii).  —  ttWu.  Mexkanu,,  Swainbom,  Syn.  Men.  Birfs,  in 
Phil.  Mag.  1,  May,  1827,  36B.  —  Baird,  Rev,  N.  Amer.  Birds,  1664,  S9,  — CiWru  Jnuri- 
tatna,  Sw.  &  Rich,  F.  Bot.  Am.  II.  1831, 173.  — Nuttall,  Man.  H,  1334, 969.  —  Add,, 
Orn.  Biog.  IV.  183S,  493  ;  V.  1839,  Sftl ;  pi.  370.  435.  Id.  Birds  Amcr.  II.  1B4I,  183  ; 
pL  137.  —  Newberry,  Zool.  Col.  ami  Or.  Itoiuc,  BO;  Rep,  P,  R.  B.  Surv.  VI.  iv.  1857. 
—  Heeruank,  X.  vi.  44.  —  C.  Mortoni  and  Tomiaenilii  (Aud),  Townaend  Narr.  1839, 
337,  346, 

Hgdrdata  Aftxlcana,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep,  IX.  Birds,  229.  —  Cooper  and  Sucklet,  XII.  iii. 

zooi.  ofw.  T.  ns. 


Sp.  Char.     Above  dark  plumbeous,  beneath  paler ;  head  and  neck  all  round  a  shade  of 
clove,  or  perhaps  a  light  sooty  brown ;  less  conspicuous  beneath.    A  concealed  spot  of 


white  above  the  anterior  ci 
low«r  lid.    Imioature  spei 


T  of  the  eye,  and  indications  of  the  same  sometimes  on  the 
:ns  usually  with  the  feathers  beneath  edged  with  grayish 
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white ;  the  greater  and  middle  wing  coverts  and  lesser  quills  tipped  with  the  same.     The 
colors  more  uniform.     Length,  7.50 ;  wing,  4.00 ;  tail,  2.55. 

Hah,     Rocky  Mountains  from  British  America  to  Mexico,  and  west  to  the  Pacific. 

I  first  met  with  this  plainly  colored,  but  very  interesting  bird,  at  a  moun- 
tain stream  in  the  Coast  Ranges  west  of  Santa  Clara,  where  there  was  a  pair 
apparently  mated,  as  early  as  March  10th.  About  sunset  I  heard  the  male 
singing  very  melodiously  as  it  sat  on  one  of  its  favorite  rocks  in  the  middle 
of  the  foaming  rapids,  making  its  delightful  melody  heard  for  quite  a  long 
distance  above  the  sound  of  the  roaring  water.  I  watched  for  some  time 
before  I  could  perceive  the  minstrel,  its  sombre  plumage  concealing  it  in  the 
approaching  twilight. 

In  May,  I  found  the  nest  of  another  pair  along  a  stream  a  few  miles  far- 
ther south,  the  "  Arroyo  de  los  Gatos."  It  was  built  near  the  foot  of  a  mill- 
dam,  and  rested  on  a  slight  ledge  under  an  overhanging  rock,  from  the  top  of 
which  water  was  continually  dripping.  Its  shape  was  that  of  an  oven,  with 
a  small  door- way,  and  it  w^as  built  externally  of  green  moss  (which  in  that 
damp  spot  grew,  and  prevented  its  ea.sy  discovery),  lined  with  soft  grass,  and 
contained  young.  The  eggs  have  not  yet  been  described,  but  are  probably 
four  to  six,  and  white,  like  those  of  the  European  species.  I  found  a  similar 
nest  built  in  the  root  of  a  large  tree  whicli  lay  across  a  mill-dam,  north  of  the 
Columbia  River,  in  July,  1854,  and  was  told  there  that  the  birds  had  already 
raised  a  brood  that  season  in  the  same  nest,  which  then  contained  young. 

The  strange  habits  of  this  bird  make  it  a  very  remarkable  object,  and  it 
attracts  much  attention  wherever  found.  It  may  be  said  to  combine  the 
form  of  a  sandpiper,  the  song  of  a  canary,  and  the  aquatic  habits  of  a  duck. 
Its  food  consists  almost  whoUy  of  aquatic  insects,  and  these  it  pursues  under 
water,  walking  and  flying  w^ith  perfect  ease  beneath  a  depth  of  several  feet 
of  water.  When  they  dive  below,  there  is  a  film  of  air  surrounding  them, 
which  looks  like  silver,  and  may  assist  in  supporting  respiration.  They  do 
not,  however,  swim  on  the  surface,  but  always  dive,  and  sometimes  fly  across 
streams  beneath  the  surface.  They  prefer  clear,  noisy  mountain  streams, 
but  I  have  seen  one  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  catching  insects 
along  the  shore  of  a  calm  mountain  lake. 

Their  flight  is  rapid  and  direct,  like  that  of  a  sandpiper,  and  when  they 
alight  it  is  always  on  a  rock  or  log,  where  they  jerk  their  tails  much  like  that 
bird.  They  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  least  as  far  south  as  Fort 
Tejon,  and  northward  nearly  to  the  Arctic  regions. 

Family  SAXICOLID^E. 

Char.  Wings  very  long  and  much  pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  short,  square,  or  emarginated  tail,  and  one  and  a  half  times  (or  more) 
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the  length  of  the  latter.  Spurious  primary  very  short,  the  second  quill 
longer  than  the  fourth.  In  the  closed  wing  the  outer  secondary  reaches  only 
about  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  longest  primary.  Nostrils  oval.  Mouth 
with  bristles. 

The  geDUS  Saxieola,  forming  the  type  of  this  division,  is  found  chiefly  in 


the  Old  World,  but  the  S.  cenanthoidea.  Vigors,  is  stated  to  have  come  from 
Northwest  America.  (See  Cassin,  Illust.  I.  208,  1854,  PL  34,  Nova  Scotia 
specimen.) 

GBNtrs  SIALIA,  Swainso^. 

Si^ia,  SwAtNSon,  Zoul.  Jour.  III.  Sept.  1827,  173  [S.  tiatU). 

Gen.  Char.     Bill,  short,  atout,  broader  thaii  high  itt  the  base,  then  compresBed ;  Blightly 
notdked  at  the  tip.     Bictiis  with  short  bristles.     Tarsus,  uot  longer  than  the  mtddlti  toe. 


Clsws  coBuderablf  curved.     Wingi  mui-h  long;^  than  the  tail ;  the  first  priiiiai7  spurious ; 
not  one  fourth  the  longest.     Tail  moderate ;  slightly  Ibrlced. 
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Sialia  Maxicana,  Swainson. 

THE  WESTERR  BLUEBIBD. 

Sialia  Mexieana,  Swaikson,  F.  Dor.  Am.  II.  1631,  SOS.  — Baibd,  P.  R.  Bep.  IX.  Bird*, 
a23.  —  Kenneblv,  X  iv.  S3.  —  Hekkhann,  X.  vi.  43.  —  CooFEB  and  Sues  ley.  XII. 
iii.  I J3.  —  Siu/id  occidattalis,  Towsslnu,  Jour.  Ac.  Nnt.  Sc.  VII.  ii.  1837,  188.  —  AuD., 
Birds  Amtr.  II,  1841,  176;  ]il.  135.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  (2d  cd.)  1840,  513.  — New- 
DEBBY,  Zool.  Cal.  and  Or.  Home,  80;  Rep.  1'.  R.  It.  VI.  iv.  1857.  — Sy(fio  occiAnluiw, 
AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  V.  1839,  41 ;  pi.  393.  —  Sialia  caralnKolIii,  Vigors,  Zool.  Beocbey's 
Voyage,  1839,  18;  pi.  iii. 

Sp.  ClIAIt.  Bill  elondur;  liead  and  uecL  all  round,  mid  upper  parts  generally  bright 
azum  blue.  Interscapular  rcgioDs,  uUts  and  fore  part  of  the  breast,  and  sides  of  the  belly, 
dark  reddish  brown.    Rust  of  uader  {varts  (with  tail  coverts)  pale  bluish,  tinged  with 


gray  about  the  anal  region.  Femak  duller  above  ;  the  back  brownish ;  the  blue  of  the 
throat  replaced  by  ashy  brown,  with  a  shade  of  blue.     Length,  6.50 ;  wing,  4.25  ;  tail,  S.90. 

Young  brownisli  blue,  tlic  breast  white,  with  jialu  brown  spots. 

Hab.  Pacific  Coast,  North  America,  and  along  the  Valley  of  the  Gila  to  tbe  upper  Kio 
Grande,  and  south. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  bird  is  abundant  in  all  the  wooded  districts 
of  California,  except  liigb  in  the  mountains,  and  some  probably  reside  during 
summer  even  in  the  hot  climate  of  the  Ctdorado  A'alley,  wliere  I  saw  them 
examining  buildings  and  knot-lioles  in  trees  for  a  nesting-place  in  Febniaiy. 

Tliey  are  numerous  towards  the  coast,  and  uji  to  tlie  49th  parallel  at 
least,  iu  summer.  Their  song  being  much  less  sweet  and  varied  than  that 
of  the  Eastern  bluebird  (S.  sia/is),  tliey  have  attracted  less  attention,  and,  not 
being  encour^ed  to  build  about  houses  by  the  little  box  usually  provided 
for  that  species,  they  liavc  not  become  quite  so  familiar.  I  have,  however, 
known  of  a  nest  built  under  the  porch  of  a  dwelling-house  at  Santa  Barbara ; 
they  only  need  a  little  encouragement  to  become  half  domesticated. 

The  nest  is  usually  built  in  a  deserted  woodpecker's  hole,  or  other  cavity  of 
a  tree,  and  the  eggs,  very  pale  blue,  are  four  or  five  in  number.     They  prob- 
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ably  often  raise  two  broods  in  a  season,  the  first  being  liatehed  very  early  in 
ApriL 

The  song  has  a  peculiar  cliaraoter,  sounding  as  if  two  different  birds  were 
singing  together,  but  it  is  not  loud  nor  much  varied. 

Their  food  consists  of  insects  and  berries,  and  they  feed  much  on  grass- 
hoppers, hovering  over  tlie  field  like  the  spaiTow-Iiawk,  watching  for  them, 
and  dropping  suddenly  down  on  them  when  seen.  In  winter  they  asso- 
ciate in  small  scattered  flocks,  flying  with  a  short  call-note,  and  resorting  to 
the  Madrona-tree,  and  otliers,  for  berries. 

At  Santa  Cruz  this  bird  is  even  more  confiding  than  the  Eastern  species, 
whicli  rarely  frequents  such  larje  towns.  In  the  spring,  from  February  20 
to  April,  many  pairs  could  be  seen  daily,  seeking  places  for  their  nests, 
even  in  the  noisiest  streets,  inspecting  closely  every  new  building  that  was 
being  erected,  as  if  they  supposed  it  to  be  for  their  especial  benefit.  Some 
few  pairs  found  nesting-places  under  porches,  in  knot-holes,  etc.,  though  the 
inhabitants  provided  tlieni  with  no  special  lionies. 

One  brood  came  every  day  during  the  grape  season,  and  always  about 
noon,  to  pick  up  grape-skins  thrown  out  by  my  door,  and  were  delightfully 
tame,  sitting  fearlessly  within  a  few  feet  of  the  open  window.  Their  favorite 
perches  during  tlie  day  were  the  flag-staffs,  weathercocks,  and  eaves  of  houses, 
where  they  watched  for  passing  insects. 


Sialia  Aretica,  Swainson. 

THE  BOCET  KOTnTTMir  BLUEBIBD. 

ErylliTaca  (Sialia)  Arctita.  SwAiMBOS,  F.  Bor.  Amer.  II.  1831,209;  pi.  xxxix.  —  Siedm  Arr- 
(ira,  NUTTILL,  Man.  II.  1832,573  ;  I.  24  iwl.  1840,  SH.—ACD.,  Birds  Amcr.  II.  IMI,  178  ; 
pi.  136.  — McCall,  Pr.  A.  N.  Kc.  V.  June,  1851,  815.  —  Baikd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds. 
S24.  Id.  p.  K.  Rqi.  X.  iii.  13  ;  pi.  35.  —  Kennerly,  X.  iv.  24.  —  Heerhanh,  X.  vi. 
M.  —  S ficia  Arctiai,  Avonaos,  Om.  Biog.  V.  1639,38;  pi.  373.  —  Sialia  macropUra, 
Baird,  SUDsbarj',  Report  E.t p.  Salt  Lake,  1852,  3U. 

8p.  Char.  Azure  blue  above  and  below,  brii;litest  above  ;  the  belly  anJ  uodertail  coverta 
■wbite;  die  latter  tinged  with  blue  at  the  I'ud!!.  Female  showing  blue  only  on  the  rump, 
wings,  and  tail ;  a  white  ring  ronnd  the  eye ;  the  lores  and  somvtiinca  a  narrow  front  whit- 
ish ;  elsewhere  replaced  by  brown.  Young  like  tliat  of  S.  Mexicana,  but  paler.  Length, 
7.25 ;  extent,  U ;  wing,  4.36  to  5 ;  tail,  3.00.     Iris  brown,  bill  and  feet  black. 

Hab.  From  eastern  base  of  Bocky  Mountains  to  Sierra  Nevada.  North  to  lat  64'  30', 
and  south  to  filexieo.     In  winter,  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  bird  has  been  found  in  winter  at  Fort  Yuma,  though  I  saw  none  at 
that  season  east  of  the  sink  of  the  Mojave  Eiver. 

At  San  Diego,  however,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1861  -  62,  they  came  down 
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in  large  numbers  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  remained  until  the  end  of 
February,  when  all  suddenly  disappeared.  They  were  at  that  time  sitting 
perched  on  the  low  weeds  and  bushes,  about  the  plains,  often  quite  a  flock 
together,  and  some  constantly  hovering  like  blue  butterflies  over  the  grass,  at 
a  height  often  of  iifty  feet,  on  the  watch  for  insecta.  They  seem  everywhere 
more  gregarious  than  tlie  other  species. 
About  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  above  six  thou- 


sand feet  elevation,  I  found  tliis  species  numerous  in  September,  and  they 
had  with  them  the  young  lately  fledged.  They  doubtless  breed  there  as  they 
do  throughout  the  Eocky  Mountains  as  far  south  as  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico, 
where  Colonel  McCall  found  them  building  in  boxes  put  up  for  them  by 
tlie  inhabitants.     (Heermann.) 

They  usually  build  like  the  other  species  in  holes  of  trees,  sometimes  in 
holes  in  cliffs.     (Nuttall.) 

They  were  remarkably  silent  at  the  seasons  when  I  observed  them. 


Family  SYLVIID^,  Sylvias. 

Char.  Bill  slender,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  distinctly  notched 
and  decurved  at  the  tip.  Culmen  sharp-ridged  at  base.  Frontal  feathers 
reaching  to  the  nostrils,  which  are  oval,  with  membrane  above,  and  over- 
hung by  a  few  bristles  or  by  a  feather.  Rictal  bristles  extending  beyond 
nostrils.  Tarsi  booted  or  scutellate.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  attached  its 
whole  length  externally,  lialf-way  internally.  Primaries  ten,  spurious  pri- 
mary about  half  the  second,  which  is  shorter  than  the  seventh.  Lateral  toes 
equaL 

Su&^Family  REGULINiE. 

Char.  Nostrils  oval.  The  frontal  feathers  elongated ;  their  bristle  shafte 
with  the  rictal  bristles  extending  beyond  the  nostrils,  the  former  scale-like. 
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Points  of  loral  feathers  bristly.     Second  quill  shorter  than  sixth.     Size  very 
small.    Wings  longer  than  the  emargiuated  tail.    Tarsi  booted. 


Genus  REO'ULTTS,  CtrriEit. 

StgiJut,  Cdtieb,  LcfoDB  d'Anat.  Comp.  IT99-18O0  (Agaaiiz).     (Tjpe,  J/oCnrilJa  reguliu, 
Limit.  ;  Begaia*  crittatut,  Kocb.) 

Ges.  Char.  Bill  slender,  muth  oliortcr  than  head,  depressed  at  base,  but  becon»- 
ing  rapidly  compressed ;  mwleratclj'  nott-hcd  at  tip.  Culmen  straight  to  near  the 
tip,  then  gently  cuircd.    Coinmis!:ure  straight ;  gonja  convex.    Rictus  well  provided 


with  bristles;  nostrils  eovered  by  a  single  bristly  feather  directed  forwards.  Tarn 
eloi^Med,  exceeding  considerably  the  niildle  toe,  and  without  scutelln.  Lateral 
loes  about  equal ;  hind  toe  with  the  claw  longer  than  the  middle  one,  and  about  half 


the  toe.  Claws  all  much  curved.  Firflt  primary  about  one  third  as  long  as  the 
longest;  second  equal  to  fifth  or  sixth.  Tail  shorter  than  the  wings,  moderately 
forked,  the  feathers  acuminate.     Colors  olive  green  above,  whidsh  benealli.     Siie  very 
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Regnlns  satrapa,  Lichtenstein. 

THE  O0LBEN-CBE8TED  WSEH. 

Regius  satrapa,  Lichtenstein,  Vcrzeich.  Doubl.  1823,  No.  410.     (Qnotcs  Parussatrapa,  II- 
LiGER,  probably  a  museum  name.)  — Bonap.,  List,  1838.     Ib.  Conspectus,  18!50,  291.  — 
AuD.,  Synopsis,  1^39,  82.    Ib.  Birds  Amcr.  IL  1841,  165;  pi.  132.  — Baird,  P.  R. 
Rep.  IX.  Birds,  227.— Cooper  and   Suckley,  XII.  iii  Zool.  of  W.  T.  174. 
Sylvia  regulusy  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  I.  1808,  126 ;  pi.  viii.  f.  2.     (Not  of  Latbam.) 
Regidus  tricolor,  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  1832,  420.  —  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  II.  1834,  476 ;  pi.  183. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  olive  green,  brightest  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  wing ;  tail  feathers 
tinged  with  brownish  gray  toward  the  head.  Forehead,  a  line  over  the  eye,  and  a  space 
beneath  it,  white.  Exterior  of  the  crown  before  and  laterally  black,  embracing  a  central 
patch  of  orange  red,  encircled  by  gamboge  yellow.     A  dusky  space  around  the  eye. 


■■;^>S^;^ 


Eeistern  variety 


Western  variety. 


Wing  coverts  with  two  yellowish  white  bands,  the  posterior  covering  a  similar  band  on  the 
quills,  succeeded  by  a  broad  dusky  one.  Under  parts  dull  whitish.  Length  about  3.80  to 
4  inches;  extent,  6.25;  wing,  2.25;  tail,  1.80.  Iris  brown,  bill  black,  tarsi  brown,  feet 
yellow. 

Hab.    Northern  parts  of  United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

I  found  a  few  of  this  species  in  September,  1863,  at  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  above  seven  thousand  feet  elevation  in  lat.  39^,  which  is  the 
most  southern  point  they  have  been  found  at  on  this  coast.  In  the  forests 
near  the  Columbia  they  are  abundant,  and  a  few  remain  in  the  valleys  during 
summer.  Probably  they  migrate  through  the  whole  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
winter,  and  far  towards  San  Francisco.  Their  nest  and  eggs  have  not  yet 
been  described,  but  a  nearly  allied  European  species  builds  toward  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches  of  fir-trees,  the  nest  being  spherical  with  a  small 
opening  at  the  side  ;  formed  of  moss  and  lichen,  with  a  soft  lining,  and  the 
eggs  from  six  to  twelve.  While  migrating,  this  species  associates  with  JS. 
calendula,  and  has  similar  habits.  Professor  Baird  remarks  (Rev.  Amer. 
Birds,  65),  that,  as  in  several  other  instances,  the  Western  specimens  of  this 
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species  are  mach  brighter  and  more  olivaceous  above,  especially  on  the  rump 
and  tail,  and  names  the  race  or  variety,  olivaccus.  There  are  also  some  slight 
differences  in  the  pattern  of  coloration,  represented  in  the  two  figures  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 


RsgnloB  calendula,  Liknsus. 


TEE  BtrBT-CBOTNED  WBUX. 


MatadOa  etJendiiia.  Linn.ecs,  Syat.  Nal,  I.  nf,n. 
Om.  It.  1790,549.  — WiLBON,  Am.  Om.  I.  1 
N.  H.  n.  1832,  61  ;  pi.  Ti.  — /f«;«/i«  mlrnd^., 
408-409.  — Nditall,  Man,  I.  IS.IS,  415. —  An 
19S.  Ib.  Binia,  Amer.  H.  1841,  IGX;  pi.  1.33. 
Kehherlt,  X.  iii.  24.  —  lltKKii.iy.x,  X.  vi.  43.  - 
of  W.  T.  174. 


137.  —  .Syi-iii  calmdaia,  Lathax,  Ind. 
iOS,   83;  pi.  V.  f.  3.  — DOCOHTT,  Csb. 

LicHTRNSTEin,  Venejch.  IS33,  Mo». 
:iUBON,  Om.  Bi(^.  II.  1894,  546;  pi. 
-Baird,  r.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds, S26.— 

Cooi'tR  and  SircKLBV,  XIL  iii.  Zool. 


Sp.  Char.  Above,  dark  grepnisli  olivt?.  passing  into  bright  olive  green  on  the  rump 
and  outer  cilges  of  the  nings  and  tBil.  Crown  witli  Inrge  concealed  patch  of  scarlet  leath- 
ers, which  ore  white  at  the  base,     Tlic  under  parts  arc  grayish  white  tinged  with  pale 
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olive  Tellow,  especially  behind.  A  ring  round  the  eye,  two  bands  on  the  wing  coverta, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  inner  tcrtlals  whiti'.  Young  without  the  red  on  the  crown. 
Length, 4.25  to  4.75;  extent,  G.50  to  J.25 ;  wing,  2.40;  tail,  1.85.  Iris,  bill,  and  feet  brown: 
toes  yellow. 

Hab.     United  States  from  tlio  Atlantic  to  the  Pscific. 


These  little  birds  are  abundant  tliroiighoiit  tlie  State  during  the  colder 
months,  even  wliere  there  are  only  bushes,  among  which  they  are  constantly 
at  work  pursuing  their  insect  prey.  In  May  they  retire  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  breed,  but  their  nest  and  eggs  have  never  been  discovered,  as  fer 
as  I  can  ascertain,  and  are  probably  placed  in  liollow  trees. 

They  are  fearless  little  creatures,  flitting  close  to  a  person's  head,  and  ey- 
ing Iiira  with  curiosity.  In  the  spring  they  utter  a  low,  soft  warble,  often 
quite  extended,  and  half  whispered,  as  if  they  feared  to  disturb  the  solitudes 
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they  inhabit.  Tliey,  however,  often  come  about  houses  and  gardens,  and 
pursue  insects  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  catching  them  by  short 
flights  from  twig  to  twig.     They  feed  chiefly  on  gnats  and  other  Diptera. 


JR.  calendula. 


There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  external  anatomy  of  this  species 
and  the  preceding,  especially  in  lacking  the  small  feather  which  covers  the 
nostril.     The  exact  characters  are  illustrated  by  the  above  outline. 


Sub-Family  POLIOPTILIN^. 

Char.  Bill  slender,  elongated,  distinctly  notched  ;  nostrils  not  covered  by 
bristly  feathers,  but  exposed ;  nostrils  elongated.  Wings  about  equal  to  the 
graduated  tail.     Tai'si  with  distinct  scutellae. 

Tlie  little  birds  of  this  sub-family  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
true  MTens  and  the  titmice,  but  their  nearest  relationship  is  probably  to  the 
family  of  Stjlviidcc,  in  which  Professor  Baird  has  lately  placed  them. 


Genus  FOLIOFTILA,  Sclater. 

PdJioptUa,  SciJiTER,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  ISSf),  1 1.     (Type,  Mofacil/a  rc^rttka,) 
Cuh'rivom,  Swainson,  Class  Birds,  II.  1837,  243.     (Type,  C.  atrtcapiUa.)     Not  Ctdidvora 
(type,  8trnui-a)  of  Swainson 's  Zool.  Jour.  III.  1827,  359. 

Gex.  Char.  Bill  slender,  attenuated,  Imt  depressed  at  the  base;  nearly  as  long  as  the 
head,  distinctly  notched  at  the  tij),  and  provided  with  nio<lerate  rictal  bristles.  Nostrils 
rather  elonjrated,  not  concealed,  but  anterior  to  the  frontal  feathers.  Tarsi  longer  than 
the  middle  toe,  distinctly  scutellate :  the  toes  small,  the  hinder  one  scarcely  longer  than 
the  lateral  its  claw,  scarcely  longer  than  the  middle.     Outer  lateral  toe  longer  than  the 
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mner.    First  primary  about  one  ihird  the  longest;  second,  equal  to  the  Kventh.    Tail  a 
little  longer  than  the  wings,  moderatel/  gnuluattid ;  the  feathers  nmniled. 


The  species  all  lead-color  above ;  vhitu  beneath,  aivl  to  a  greater  o 
ixterior  of  the  tail,  the  rest  of  which  is  black.     Size  very  small. 


There  are  nine  other  cloaely  allied  species,  besides  ours,  found  in  tropi- 
cal America,  described  in  Professor  Baird's  "  Review  of  /Vmerican  Birds." 


Folioptlla  ceemlea,  LiHKxua. 

THE  BirS-OBAT  FLTCATCHEB. 

ifctaeilla  earuUa,  Lins^l's,  Sj'st.  Kat.  1,  I'Gii,  -13.  —  Muscicapa  ettrulra,  Wilbom,  Am.  Orn. 
11.  1810,  164;  pi.  xviii.  f.  3.  —  Atu,  Orn.  Biog.  I.  1831,431  ;  pi.  84.  — Ncttai-l,  I. 
183i,  397.  —CulUimra  cartJta,  BulJAf AHTE,  Lisf,  1R3B.  —  AuD.,  Rinld  Am^r.  I.  1840, 
244;  pi.  "0.  —  Syteania  carulta,  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  9d  cd.  1840,  337.  —  I'tJiv/ilila  ixerulea, 
ScLATEfl,  I'ro.  Zool.  Soc.  LoDd.  18S3,  11.  — Baikd,  P.  R.  Hep,  IX.  Birds,  380.- 
Heeuianh,  X.  vi.  39. 

Sp.  Cuar.     Above,  grayish-blue,  prailually  becoming  bright  blue  on  tbe  crown,    A  nar- 
row frontal  band  of  black  extending  backwards  over  the  eye.     Under  parts  and  lores  blu- 
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ish-white,  tinged  with  lead-color  on  the  sides.  First  and  second  tail  feathers  white,  except 
at  the  extreme  base,  which  is  black,  the  color  extending  obliquely  forward  on  the  inner 
web ;  third  and  fourth  black,  with  white  tip,  very  slight  on  the  latter ;  fifth  and  sixth  en- 
tirely black.     Upper  tail  coverts  blackish-plumbeous.     Quills  edged  externally  with  pale 


bluish-gray,  which  is  much  broader,  and  nearly  white  on  the  tertials.  Female  without  any 
black  on  the  head.  Length,  4.50;  extent,  6.40;  wing,  2.12;  tail,  2.25.  Iris  brown;  bill 
and  feet  black. 

Hab.  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  soutli  of  lat.  42°.  South  to  Gua- 
temala. 

This  little  bird  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  but  seems  less 
common  than  the  peculiarly  western  P.  melanura,  though  they  are  so  nearly 
similar  in  habits  and  appearance  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  identify 
without  shooting  them,  except  when  the  black  crown  of  the  latter  is  ^dsible. 
They  all  keep  about  the  bushes,  hunting  insects  in  pairs  or  small  companies, 
and  seem  as  much  like  warblers  in  habits  as  titmice.  In  the  East  this  spe- 
cies also  frequents  tall  trees,  and  is  always  rapidly  moving  about  with  hang- 
ing wings  and  elevated  tail,  uttering  at  times  a  faint,  almost  hissing  or 
squeaking  note,  repeated  about  three  times,  like  that  of  the  titmice.  I 
found  them  at  Fort  Mojave,  March  20th,  and  think  some  winter  there; 
also  at  San  Diego,  in  December.  In  the  East  they  build  their  nest  in 
May,  among  twigs,  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  from  the  groimd,  forming  it  of 
scales  of  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  fern-down,  and  silk  of  plants,  lined  with 
horse-hairs,  and  covered  with  lichens.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  white, 
with  a  few  reddish  dots  near  the  larger  end,  and  they  are  said  to  i-aise  two 
broods  in  the  season.  They  are  not  believed  to  winter  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     (Nuttall.) 

I  did  not  find  this,  or  the  other  species,  at  Santa  Barbara,  but  this  one 
was  collected  as  far  north  as  Yreka,  California,  near  lat.  42®,  by  Mr.  Vuille, 
on  May  26th. 
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PolioptUa  melanara,  Lawrekce. 

THE  BLACK-TAILED  FLTCATCHEB. 

Ciiii'o'DOrtioC-ioi^i7fci,LAWmESCE,Ann.  N.  Y.  Ljccum,  V.  ScpL  1851,184.  (Not  of  Swainson.) 
Culidpora  Afaicaia,  CaSSin,  lllust.  I.  vi.  1854,  IG4 ;  pi.  xxvij.      (Sot  orBoDaparCe  ] 
PtHoptila  me/anura,  LiWBENCK,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VI.  Dec.  1856,  168.— BiiBo,  P.  R.  Hep. 
IX.  Birda,  382.  —  HBERMiKN,  X.  vi,  39. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  ashy-blue ;  whole  crown  to  bill  anil  eyes,  and  tail  feathers  luetroiu 
greeoiah-blaek.  Beneath,  pale  bluish-gray,  almost  white  in  the  middle  of  the  belly;  the 
sides  behind,  vrilh  aual  n^ion  aud  under  c-overts  tinned  with  brovru.     Edge  of  eyelids, 


and  the  margin  and  tip  of  the  outer  web  of  Rrst  and  iHM?ond  tail  feathers,  white.  Female 
without  the  blackhead.  Length,  4.50;  exti'iit,  G.30;  «-[iig,  2.00;  tail,  2.10.  Iris  brown; 
bill  and  feet  black. 

Hab.     Valley  of  the  lUo  Grande  and  Gila.     West  to  San  Diego.     Cape  St  Lucas. 

This  waa  ako  a  rather  common  bird  during  the  wliole  winter  at  Fort  Mo- 
jave,  as  well  as  at  San  Diego,  and  I  obtained  one  in  October,  on  Cataliua 
Island,  but  did  not  find  it  there,  or  at  Santa  Barbara,  in  summer.  I  saw 
them  about  San  Diego  up  to  tlie  20th  of  May,  and  young  birds,  fully  fledged, 
as  early  as  May  2d,  but  found  no  nests.  Specimens  were  collected  by  Mr. 
F.  Gruber  as  far  north  as  lat.  39°,  iii  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  April  I  heard 
them  sing  a  harsh  ditty  of  five  parts,  somewhat  like  a  wren's  song,  and 
another  song  resembling  the  notes  of  a  swallow,  and  exactly  like  that  of 
Viren  Belli.    Their  scolding  note  is  a  faint  inew  like  a  cat's. 


Polloptila  pltuubea,  Baird. 

XHE  LEAD-COLOBED  FLTCATCHE&. 

CidmixrajianJm.'Qww,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  VIL  June,  1854,  1 1 8.  — /V,o;K(ia  ;i/uinb«i.  Baud, 
P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  382.  —  Kennerlv,  X.  iv.  26 ;  pi.  33,  f.  1. 

Sp.  Chab.  Above,  bluish-gray;  the  forehuad  uniform  with  the  erown.  Eyelids  white. 
A  pale  grayish-white  line  over  the  eye,  above  which  is  another  of  black,  much  concealed 
by  the  feathers,  and  which  does  not  reach  to  the  UlL    Under  parts  dull  white,  tinged  with 
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bluish  on  the  sides,  and  with  brownish  behind.  Tail  feathers  black;  the  first  and  Becond 
edged  and  tipped  with  whiti; ;  involvin;;  the  entire  outer  web  of  the  first,  and  most  of  that 
of  the  second ;  the  third  with  only  a  very  feint  edging  of  the  same.    Female  without  tie 


blaek  Buperciliarj'  line.     Length,  4.50;  extent,  5.50;  wing,  1.80;  tail,  2.30.     Iris  brown; 
bill  and  fiiet  black. 

Hab.     Valley  of  Colorado  and  Gila. 

This  species  waa  a  winter  resident  about  Fort  Mojave,  in  small  numbers, 
and  imdistinguishable  in  habits  or  general  ajijiearance  from  the  two  other 
species  found  there.  I  shot  one  on  the  20th  of  February,  which  had  a  cry 
of  alarm  much  like  that  of  a  wTen.  It  seems  to  represent  the  P.  mdanura,  in 
the  cotmtry  east  of  the  Colorado,  and  pralwbly  leaves  that  valley  altogether 
for  the  mountains  in  spring.  I  suspect  it  is  merely  the  younger  plumage  of 
P.  mdanura. 

Family  CHAM^IADA 

Char.     Size  smalL     Tail  very  greatly  graduated,  much  longer  than  the 

wings.     Rictus  with  long  bristles ;  frontal  feathers  bristly,  directed  forward. 

Whole  outer  side  of  tarsi  continuous  and  undivided.     Wing  much  rounded. 

Primaries  ten,  sixth  longest. 
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Genus  CH&M2IA,  Gahbel. 

CTmnfFO,  Gahbel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc  III.  1H47,  154.     (Type,  Ptmufaaeiatia.) 

Gf.x.  Char.     Bill  shorter  than  the  hfiul,  much  com  premier].    Nostrils  linear,  covered  by 
uk  incumbent  scale.      Tarsus  much  longer  than  the  tuc!',  without  well  marked   scales. 


Lateral  toes  equal.  Wings  short,  much  rouiiiled ;  two  tjiinis  the  length  of  the  taSL,  which 
ia  much  graduated ;  the  lateral  leathers  not  two  thirds  tlie  longest.  Feathers  narrow,  with 
narrow  outer  webs.     Plumage  very  .lolY  and  lax. 


Cliainrea  fasciata,  Gahbei. 
THE  oaomn)  wbes. 

Pamfnxnatia.  Gahbel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  II  Aug.  1 S45,  S65.  —  Ouimaa  fiurinta,  Gaxbbl,  Pr. 
A.  N.  Sc.  III.  Feb.  1847,  154.  (Tjiie  of  Etniif.)  lit.  J.  A.  N.  S.  2d  Series,  I.  1847,  34 ; 
pi.  viii.  r.  3.  — Cassin,  III.  I.ii.  1853,39;  pi.  vii.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX  Birds,  370, 
Ib.  Rev.  Amcr.  Birds,  76.  —  IIeebhann,  X.  vi.  43. 

Sp.  Char.  Wings  scarcely  two  thinls  the  length  of  the  tail ;  both  very  much  gradtuited. 
Upper  and  outer  parts  generally  (including  llie  whole  tail)  olivaceous-brown,  tingeil  with 
gray  on  the  head ;  beneath  pale  brownish-cinnamon,  with  obsolete  streaks  of  dusky  on 
the  throat  and  breast.     Sides  and  un<ler  tail  coverts  tinged  with  olive-brown.     Lores 
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and  a  spot  above  the  eye  obscurely  whitish.     Tail  feathers  with  obsolete  transverse  bars. 
Length,  6.50 ;  extent,  7.25  ;  wing,  2.25  ;  tail,  3.50. 
Hah,     Coast  of  California,  north  to  lat.  38®,  and  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

This  curious  species  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  North  Amer- 
ican wrens.  The  colors  are  very  simple,  and  the  female  differs  from  the 
above  description  only  in  being  rather  smaller,  and  with  the  reddish  of  the 
under  parts  less  distinct ;  the  whitish  spot  over  the  eye  scarcely  recognizable. 

This  interesting  link  between  the  wrens  and  titmice  is  common  every- 
where west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  dry  plains  and  hillsides  covered  with 
chapparal  and  other  shrubby  undergrowth,  but  is  not  found  in  the  forests. 
It  is  one  of  those  birds  that  can  live  where  there  is  no  water,  except  occa- 
sional fogs,  for  six  or  eight  months  together.  In  these  dreary  "  barrens,"  its 
loud  trill  is  heard  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  but  especially  on  spring 
mornings,  when  they  answer  each  other  from  various  parts  of  the  thickets. 
They  have  a  variety  of  other  notes  resembling  those  of  the  wrens,  and  cor- 
respond with  them  also  in  most  of  their  habits,  hunting  their  insect  prey  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ground  or  on  low  trees,  often  holding  their  tails  erect, 
and  usually  so  shy  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  patient  watching,  when 
curiosity  often  brings  them  within  a  few  feet  of  a  person ;  and  as  long  as  he 
sits  quiet,  they  will  fearlessly  hop  around  him,  as  if  fascinated. 

In  the  last  week  of  April,  1862, 1  foimd  two  of  their  nests  near  San  Diego, 
built  in  shrubs  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were  composed  of 
straws  and  twigs  mixed  with  feathers,  firmly  interwoven,  the  cavity  1.80 
inch  wide,  and  1.70  deep,  lined  with  grass  and  hair.  The  eggs  were  0.70  X 
0.52  inch  in  size,  and  pale  greenish  blue. 


Family  PAEID^. 

Char.  Bill  generally  short;  conical,  not  notched  nor  decurved  at  tip. 
Culmen  broad  and  rounded,  not  sharp-ridged  at  base.  Nostrils  rounded, 
basal,  and  concealed  by  dense  bristles  or  bristly  feathers.  Loral  feathers 
rough  and  bristly,  directed  forwards.  Tarsi  distinctly  scutellate  ;  basal  joints 
of  anterior  toes  abbreviated ;  that  of  middle  toe  united  about  equally  for 
three  fourths  its  length  to  the  lateral ;  in  Parince  forming  a  kind  of  palm ; 
outer  lateral  toe  decidedly  shorter  than  inner.  Primaries  ten,  the  first  much 
shorter  than  the  second.     Tail  feathers  with  soft  tips. 

This  family  is  now  made  by  most  modern  ornithologists  to  include  the 
Nuthatclies,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  differences  in  external  form. 


PARID^  —  LOPUOPir  ANEa 
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Sdb-Familt  paring 

Char.  Body  compressed.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  wings  rounded,  equal 
to  or  shorter  than  the  rounded  tail.  Second  tjiiill  aa  short  as  the  tenth. 
Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  which  are  about  equal  to  the 
hinder ;  soles  of  toes  widened  into  a  palni.     Plumage  rather  soft  and  lax. 


The  species  of  this  group,  known  familiarly  as  Titmice  or  Chickadees,  be- 
long to  the  northern  portions  of  the  world,  and  exhibit  considerable  variety 
of  form  and  color. 


Gbvls  LOFHOPHANES,  Kacp. 
Lopliopiaiia,  Kadf,  Enlw.  Gesch.  F.urop.  Thicrwcit,  1859  (Agassii). 


Gen.  Char.     Crown  with  a  coniipit^uous  crest     Bill  conical ;   both  upper  and  lower 
Tutlincs  convex.     Wings  graduated ;   first  quill  very  Fliort.     Toil  moderately  long  and 
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Lophophanes  inomatns,  Gambel. 

THE  PLAIN-CBESTED  TITMOUSE. 

Parus  inornafus,  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  II.  Aug.  1845,  265.  (Upper  California.)  Ib. 
III.  Feb.  1847,  1854.  Ib.  Jour.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  riiila.  2d  Series,  I.  Dec.  1847,  35 ;  pi.  viii.^ 
Lophophanes  inornahis,  Cassin,  111.  I.  1853,  19.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  386. — 
Heebmann,  X.  vi.  42. 

Sp.  Char.     Crest  elongated.     Color  above  olivaeeous-ashy,  beneath  whitish.     Sides  of 
body  and  under  tail  coverts  ver)'  faintly  tinged  with  brownish,  scarcely  appreciable.    Sides 


of  head  scarcely  different  from  the  crown.     Fon'hoad  obscurely  whitish.     Length,  5.60 ; 
extent,  9 ;  wing,  2. 75.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  blue. 

Hab,     Coast  of  California  and  southern  Rocky  Mountains.   (Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico.) 

I  found  a  few  of  this  species  in  Febniary,  near  San  Diego,  but  none  along 
the  Colorado.  It  prefers  the  evergreen  oak-groves  towards  the  middle  of  the 
State,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  in  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada.  They  are 
constant  residents  near  San  Francisco,  like  most  of  the  birds  inhabiting 
the  live-oaks,  being  among  the  few  that  brave  the  fog  and  winds  about  San 
Francisco  Bay  all  the  year. 

They  are  generally  seen  in  small  parties,  scattered  about  the  trees,  and 
frequently  calling  each  other  with  a  variety  of  mther  sweet  and  loud  notes, 
among  which  the  chu'l'-a'deC'dee  of  its  relatives,  the  Pari,  is  frequent.  Some 
of  its  notes  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  some  of  our  best  singers,  and,  indeed, 
like  the  Eastern  representative  of  the  genus  Z.  crisfatm,  it  probably  has  some 
power  of  imitation,  and  has  the  call  of  j^^^o-peto,  which  has  given  one  of  its 
names  to  that  species. 

This  bird  feeds  on  seeds  and  acorns  as  well  as  insects,  and  oft-en  comes 
down  to  the  ground,  hopping  al)out  like  a  sparrow  in  search  of  them.  It 
cmcks  the  aconis  with  its  bill,  and  hammers  at  bark  and  decayed  wood  after 
insects,  with  the  industry  of  a  woodpecker. 

Their  nest  is  probably  in  the  deserted  hole  of  a  woodpecker,  or  other 
cavity,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  the  eggs.  The  Eastern  species 
is  said  to  dig  a  hole  for  itself  at  times,  and  to  line  it  with  various  warm  ma- 
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terials,  laying  six  or  eight  e^3,  white  with  a.  few  brownish-red  specks  near 
the  lai:ge  end.  (NuttalL)  That  species  also  kills  small  birds  occasionally, 
and  has  been  found  quite  interesting  as  a  cage-bird. 


Lophophaues  atricristatus,  Cassin. 

THE  BUCK-GBESTES  TITIIOUSE. 

Pana  atricritlaba,  Cabbih,  ?r  A.  N.  Sc.  18S0,  103;  pi.  ii,  —  Laphophanea  alricritlalia,  C\a- 
SIN,  III.  Dinis  Texas,  I.  1853;  pi.  iii.  — Baibu,  UiriU  N.  Amcr.  IS5S,  385.  In.  Iter. 
Amer.  Birds,  78. 


Sp.  Char.     Great  very  long  (1.25),  ami  Tiiiith  pointed, 
band  on  the  forehead  dirty  white ;  rest  uY  head  above,  and  t 


Above  ash-colored.    A  broad 
rest  black,  tinged  witlt  ash  on 


the  sides.     Color  of  back  shading  insensibly  into  the  dull  ashy  white  of  the  under  parts. 
Sides  of  body   pale   brownish-chestnut.      Female   with  crest  duller  black.     Iris  brown. 
Length,  about  5.25  ;  wing,  3.U0. 
Hah.     Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  species  lias  not  as  yet  been  detected  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  basin, 
though  it  will  doubtless  be  met  with  in  Eastern  Arizona,  Not  much  is 
known  of  its  habits,  which,  however,  probably  resemble  those  of  X.  vwmatus. 
(Baird.) 


Lophophauae  WoUweberi,  Bonaparte. 
WOLLWEBES'S  TimOUBE. 

Lophvplianet  WellietbeH,  Bomafaste,  Comptea  RenJus,  xxxi.  Sept.  1850,  478.  —  Baird, 
Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  388 ;  pi.  liil.  f.  1 .  Ib.  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  79.  —  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N. 
Sc.  1866,79- 

Pana  aaiKius,  CaSSIK,  Pt.  A.  N.  Sc.  1850,  103  ;    pi.  i. 

D^phophaaes  ijaiealiii,  Cabahis,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  90. 

Sp.  Chak.     Central  portion  of  crest  a^h,  encircled  by  blacic,  eommeneing  as  a  frontal 
band  and  passing  over  the  eye.     Chin,  throat,  a  line  from  behind  the  eye  and  curving 
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round  the  auriculare  to  the  throat,  and  some  occipital  feathers,  black.     A  white  line  from 
above  the  eye  margining  the  creat,  with  the  checks  below  the  eye,  and  under  parts  genei^ 


ally,  white.    A  black  half  collar  on  the  nape.     Upper  parts  of  body  ashy.     Length  about 
4.50 ;  wing,  2.50. 

Hab.     Southern  Rocky  Mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.     South  into  Mexico. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  species  a  permaueut  and  abundant  resident  at  Fort 
Whipple,  Arizona,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Territory.  Its  habits  appear 
much  like  those  of  its  allies.     (Baird.) 


Gencs  PARUS,  Linkaub. 

Pana,  Lixtt^DS,  Syst.  Nut.  1735  (Agassiz). 

Gek.  Char.    Head  not  crested.    Body  and  head  etout.    Tail  moderately  long,  and 
slightly  rounded.    Bill  conical;  not  very  stout;  the  upper  and  under  outlines  very  gently 
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aod  dightl]^  convex.    Tarsiu  but  little  longer  than  middle  toe.    Crown  and  throat  gener- 
ally black. 


There  are  five  other  Eastern  si)ecies,  several  veiy  closely  allied. 


,  Baird. 
tee  webte2f  titifouse. 

II  ;  Rev.  81.  — Cooper  and  Sdcklbt, 

Sf.  Char.  Tarsi  lengthened.  Tail  graduated;  outer  feather  about  0.35  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  middle.  Above  dark  brownish  ash;  head  and  neck  above  and  below 
black,  separated  on  the  sides  by  white ;  beneath  light  rusty  yellowish  brown,  scarcely 


whiter  along  the  middle  of  body.  Tail  and  winp;s  not  much  edged  with  whitish. 
Length,  about  5  inches  ;  extent,  7.50;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.40.  Iria  brown,  bill  blacL,  feet 
gray. 

Hab.    North  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 


This  species  was  considered  by  Nuttall  and  Newberry  to  be  identical  with 
the  Eastern  P.  atricapUlua,  and  indeed  it  differs  very  slightly  from  that  bird 
in  plumage,  while  its  habits  are  almost  the  same. 
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I  have  not  met  with  tliis  species  in  the  southern  half  of  California,  but  it 
doubtless  visits  the  northern  part  towards  the  coast  in  winter  at  least,  as  it 
is  abundant  near  the  Columbia  Eiver.  There  it  is  generally  found  among 
the  deciduous  trees  along  streams  and  oak-groves,  busily  seeking  food  among 
the  leaves  and  branches,  frequently  uttering  its  lively  call  of  chickadee-dee- 
dee,  and  a  variety  of  other  notes,  many  of  them  quite  tender  and  musicaL 
It  feeds  on  insects  and  seeds,  and  is  very  fond  of  fresh  meat,  fat,  and  crumbs 
of  bread.  They  migrate  but  little,  remaining,  even  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  at  the  Columbia. 

Their  nest  is  made  in  a  hole  burrowed  near  the  top  of  a  dead  tree  in  rot- 
ten wood,  and  their  eggs,  still  imdescribed,  probably  resemble  those  of  the 
Eastern  species,  which  lays  from  six  to  twelve,  white  with  brown  specks. 
(Nuttall.) 

Fanis  montanus,  Gambel. 

THE  MOUinrAIN  TITMOTJSE. 

Parus  motitamiSy  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  I.  April,  1843,  259.  (Santa  Fe.)  Ib.  Pr.  A.  N.  8c. 
III.  Feb.  1847,  155.  Ib.  Jour.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  Series,  I.  Dec.  1847,  35;  pi.  viii.  f.  I.— 
Cassin,  lUust.  I.  1853,  18.  — Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  394;  Rev.  82.  —  Newbe&by,  VI. 
iv.  79.  —  Heermann,  X.  vi.  42.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  194. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  and  neck  above,  with  under  part  of  head  and  throat,  glossy  black ; 
forehead,  line  above  the  eye  and  one  below  it,  involving  the  auriculars,  white.  These 
stripes  embracing  between  them  a  black  line  through  the  eye  and  confluent  with  the  black 


of  the  head.  Above,  ashy ;  beneath  similar,  but  paler ;  the  upper  part  of  breast,  and  mid- 
dle line  of  belly,  white.  Length,  about  5.25;  extent,  8.00;  wing,  2.70;  tail,  2.50.  Lis 
brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  lead-color. 

Hah,     Rocky  Mountains,  to  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Range. 

Tliis  seems  to  be  the  common  species  of  the  Sienu  Xevada,  especially  on 
their  east  slope,  and  I  have  shot  one,  probably  of  this  species,  near  San 
Diego,  in  February,  but  the  specimen  was  destroyed  by  a  cat.  Its  habits,  as 
far  as  known,  are  exactly  like  those  of  JP.  occidentodis. 
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Fanut  rofescena,  Town-send. 

TKS  CHEBTB  UT-BACEZD  UnfOITBE. 

Pam  ru/taemi,  Townsend,  Jour.  A.  N.  Sc.  I'hiU.  VII,  ii.  1837,  190.  — AcDCBOS,  Om. 
Biog.  IV.  1838,371;  pi.  3S3.  Id.  Birda  Amcr.  II.  1841,  198;  pi.  1!9.  —  Cassin,  lllust. 
I.  1853,  IS.  — BaIDD,  p.  It.  Hep  IX.  Bitd9,  394.  — Uebbmann,  X.  vi.  42.  — COOPEB 
and  Sdcklgt,  XII.  iii.  Zot.1.  of  W.  T.  194. 

Sp.  Char.     Whole  head  anrl  neck  alwvo,  .imi  throat  from  bill  to  upper  part  of  breast, 
sooty  blackish-brown.     Sides  of  head  and  neck,  upper  part  of  breast,  and  middle  of  body, 


white ;  back  and  rides  dark  brownish-eheMnut.    Length,  4, 75  ;  extent,  7.90 ;  wing,  S.40 ; 
tail,  2.16.     IriH  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  lead-color. 

Hab.     Pacific  Coast  of  Che  United  States,  to  northern  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  is  the  only  species  I  have  found  near  the  coast  of  this  State,  and 
only  in  the  mountains  as  far  south  as  Santa  (.'niz,  wliere  they  are  per- 
manent resitleiits,  as  tliey  are  towanis  the  north.  Tliey  resemble  P. 
occidentalis  closely  in  habits,  Imt  seem  more  partial  to  tlie  evergreen 
coniferous  forests,  and  tlieir  notes  are  more  faint  and  lisping.  They 
are  amusing  and  familiar  little  birds,  very  fond  of  each  other's  society. 
Their  ^gs  I  have  never  found. 


GEKns  PSALTRIFARUS, 


Ptaltripana,  BoNlFASTE,  Comptea  Rcniliis,  XXXI.  1850,  478.     (Type,  P.  mflanctii.) 
Pmbria,  Casbin,  Illust.  N.  Amcr.  Birds,  1853,  19.     (Not  of  Temminck.) 

Gen.  Crar.  Size  very  small  and  slender.  Bill  very  small,  short,  compresscii,  and 
with  its  upper  outline  much  curved  for  the  ti'rminnl  half.  Upper  maniiible  much  deeper 
than  under.  Tail  lon<x,  slender,  much  gnidiiateil ;  much  longer  than  llie  wings ;  the  leath- 
ers very  narrow.  Tarsi  considerably  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  No  black  on  the  crown 
or  tliroat 
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P.  minimus. 


The  type  of  this  genus  is  the  P.  melanotis,  or  the  Black-cheeked  Titmouse, 
a  species  found  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  but  although  included  by  some 


p.  melanotis. 


in  the  list  of  birds  of  the  United  States,  not  yet  actually  detected  within  our 
territory. 


Psaltriparus  mlnimnB,  Townsend. 

THE  LEAST  TITMOTJSE. 

Partis  mim'mus,  Townsend,  Jonr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII.  ii.  1837,  190.  —  Audubon,  Om. 
Biojr.  IV.  1838,  382 ;  pi.  353,  f.  5,  6.  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  II.  1841,  160;  pi.  130.  — P«z/(na 
minima,  Cassin,  niast.  I.  1853,  20.  —  IIeermann,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  38.  —  Psaltripanu 
minimus,  Bonaparte,  Comptcs  Rendus,  XXXVIII.  1854.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX. 
Birds,  397.  — Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  195. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  long,  feathers  frraduated  Above,  rather  dark  olivaceous-cinereous; 
top  and  sides  of  head  smoky-brown.  Beneath,  pale  whitish-brown,  darker  on  the  sides. 
Length  about  4.25  inches;  extent,  5.70;  wing,  2.00;  tail,  2.25.  Iris  brown;  bill  and  feet 
black. 

Hab,     Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  east  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Tliese  little  birds  frequent  the  evergreen  oaks  in  small  flocks  or  families 
throughout  the  year,  as  far  north  at  least  as  San  Francisco,  and  probably  much 
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farther,  as  they  appear  along  the  Columbia  by  the  first  of  April.  They  are 
usually  observed  scattered  in  the  trees  near  together,  keeping  up  a  constant 
chirping  call,  and  following  each  other  from  tree  to  tree,  thoroughly  explor- 
ing the  foliage  for  their  insect  food. 

As  early  as  March  Ist,  near  San  Diego,  I  found  a  newly  built  nest,  but 
without  e^a.  At  that  time  they  are  in  pairs,  but  an  alarm  soon  brings 
others  around,  and  the  flock  does  not  prohaljty  scatter  far  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  though  I  have  never  found  uests  very  near  together.  Tlie  great 
size  of  the  nest,  compared  to  the  bini,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  tlie  whole 
flock  united  to  build  one.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  aud  three  inches  in 
diameter,  outside ;  inside,  5  X  1-50 ;  cylindrical,  and  suspended  by  one  end 


from  a  low  branch.  It  is  in  fact  a  long  purse,  with  an  opening  near  the  top, 
constructed  of  lichens,  gathered  from  the  neighboring  branches,  mixed  with 
slender  stems  and  heads  of  weeds,  shells  of  insect  larvie,  down  of  plants,  etc. 
At  San  Biego,  I  found  two  nests  on  the  9tli  of  May,  one  containing  eggs, 
deserted  when  half  hatclied,  aud  another  in  the  same  bush  with  seven  pure 
white  ^gs  already  sat  upon,  measuring  0.60  X  0.45  inch.  The  number  is 
from  six  to  eight  (Heermann),  and  Nuttall  found  tliem  already  hatchii^  by 
the  middle  of  May,  in  Oregon,  so  that  they  probably  are  usually  a  month 
earher  in  this  State. 

When  one  is  killed,  the  others  come  round  it  with  great  show  of  anxiety, 
and  call  plaintively  until  they  find  that  it  will  not  follow  them.  At  such 
times  they  become  ao  fearless  as  almost  to  allow  of  being  taken  in  the 
hand. 


Psaltripams  plumbeoB,  Bxmn. 

THE  PLUHBEOUS  TITlfOIISE. 

Pmllria plamhra,  Baird.  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VII.  June,  1854,  118.  (Little  Colorado  R.  N. 
iSex.)  —  Piallripanis plaml-ea^t^BuRty,  P.  R.  Rrp.  IX.  Birds,  398.— Rer.  Amer.  Birds, 
79.  —  KBSKBBLr,  X.  iv.  as.  pi.  33,  f.  a.  —  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N,  S.  66,  79. 

Sp.  Crar.     TwI  long,  feathcrn  firadmited.     Alx>ve,  rather  light  olivaceous-cinereous. 
Top  of  head  rather  clearer ;   forehead,  chin,  and  Bulea  of  bead,  pale  smoky-brown.     Be- 
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neath,  bronnish-white,  Rcarcely  darker  on  the  sides.    Length,  about  4.20  inches ;  wing, 
2.15;  Uil,  2.50. 

Hub.     Southern  Rocky  Mountains  (to  Sierra  Nurada,  Cal.  (?)  Gruber.) 


This  species  was  found  by  Dr.  Keniterly,  along  the  eastern  branches  of  tlie 
Colorado,  and  probably  at  times  comes  down  to  that  valley,  though  I  saw 
none  of  them  at  Fort  Mojave.  According  to  Dr.  Kennerly,  they  seem  to 
have  much  tlie  same  habits  as  P.  imnimux,  but  frequented  the  tops  of  the 
leafless  cottonwood-trees,  prolmbly  where  there  were  few  if  any  others.  He 
notes  that  specimens  from  the  Little  Colorado  all  had  dark  eyes,  while  those 
from  Williams  Fork  had  yellow.  This  is  n  difference  never  noticed  before 
in  small  birds  of  the  same  species,  tbonyb  common  among  hawks,  depending 
on  difference  of  age. 

Dr.  Coues  found  the  species  abtmdant  at  Fort  >\Tiipple,  Arizona,  and  no- 
ticed the  same  difference  in  the  color  of  the  eyes. 


Gexlb  ATTRIFARTTS,  BAmn. 

Avripanii,  Baird,  Rev.  N.  Amer.  Birds,  S5,  July,  1854.     (Type,  .€githda»  fiaviixp»,  SnKD.) 

Gek.  Char.     Fonn  pyUicoline.     Bill  eonical,  nearly  straight,  and  very  acute ;  the  com- 
missure very  slightly  and   gently  curved.      Nostrils   concealed   by  decumbent   bristlea. 


Winf!9  Ion;;,  little  roiindeil ;  the  first  (jiiill  half  the  speond  ;  thinl,  fourth,  and  fifth  quiHs 
nearly  equal  and  longest.    Tail  slightly  graduated.    Lateral  toca  eijual,  the  anterior  united 


at  the  extreme  base.    Hind 
t.hfln  tlie  middle  toe* 
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ne  small,  about  equal  to  Uto  latentL    Tartue  but  little  longer 


In  the  "  Eeview,"  Profeaaor  Baird  has  fonned  this  genus  for  one  species, 
on  account  of  its  differing  from  Faroides  (type,  P.  pendulinus),  in  a  curved 


bill,  longer  tarsi,  smaller  claws,  and  rounded  tail     It  diffeis  &om  other 
Paridce,  in  its  longer  wings  and  other  characters. 


AnriparoB  flavicepe,  Sundevall. 
THE  TELLOW-HEAIIED  TimOUSE. 

^iOalia  Jlacicrpt,  SffHBEVALi,,  OfviTsigt  at  Vet.  Ak.  Forhftndl.  VII.  v.  IS50,  !29. 
(Silk»  or  California. )  —  Heebm ann,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi,  43.  —  Pamidts  Jlacicrps,  Baibd, 
P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  400.  —  U.  S.  and  Mex.  Bound.  Rep. ;  pi.  xv.  f.  2.~-Auripafus 
Jiauieepi,  Baibd,  Rev.  N.  Amer.  Birds.  85,  July,  18M.  —CoUES,  Pr,  A.  N.  S.  66,  79. 

Cmimlrum  omatum,  LAWKBtrcB,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lyceum,  V.  May,  1851,  113;  pi,  v.  f.  I. 
(Te^.) 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  cinereous ;  head,  all  round  yellow ;  lesser  wing  coverts  chestnut ; 
beneath,  brownish-white.  Length,  4.50  ;  e.ttcnt,  6.10  ;  wing,  2.12;  tail,  2.35.  Iris  brown; 
bill  black ;  feet  lead-color. 

Hab.     Rio  Grande  to  Mojave  River,  CalifornUi.     Cape  St.  Lucas. 


I  found  numbers  of  this  beautiful  little  bird  at  Fort  Mojave  during  the 
whole  winter,  frequenting  the  thickets  of  Algardbia  and  other  shrubs,  and 
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having  habits  rather  intermediate  between  those  of  the  titmice  and  war- 
blers, corresponding  with  their  intermediate  form.  They  had  something  of 
the  same  song  as  the  Parus,  and  a  loud  call,  generally  uttered  as  they  sat 
on  a  high  twig,  besides  a  lisping  triple  note  like  that  of  tsie-tu-tu. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  I  found  a  pair  building,  first  forming  a  wall  nearly 
spherical  in  outline,  out  of  the  thorny  twigs  of  the  Algarohia  (in  which  tree  the 
nest  is  usually  built),  then  lining  it  with  softer  twigs,  leaves,  down  of  plants, 
and  feathers,  covering  the  outside  with  thorns,  until  it  becomes  a  mass  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  or  9  X  5.50  inches  outside,  the  cavity  4.50  X  2.70,  with 
an  opening  in  one  side,  just  large  enough  for  the  bird  to  enter.  On  the 
27th  of  March,  I  found  the  first  nest  containing  eggs,  and  afterwards  many 
more.  There  were  in  all  cases  four  eggs,  pale  blue,  with  nimierous  small 
brown  spots,  chiefly  near  the  large  end,  though  some  had  very  few  spots  and 
were  much  paler ;  size  0.60  X  0.44  inch.  In  one  nest  which  I  watched,  they 
hatched  in  about  ten  days,  and  in  two  weeks  more  the  young  were  ready  to 
leave  the  nest. 

I  noticed  the  nests  of  this  bird  in  the  Algarohias  that  grow  in  a  few  places 
on  the  mountains  west  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  and  along  Mqjave  Eiver  as 
far  west  as  "  Point  of  Eocks,"  where  that  tree  ceases  to  grow.  They  were 
exceedingly  wild  in  that  district,  and  no  doubt  leave  it  for  the  Colorado  Val- 
ley in  winter,  as  I  saw  none  of  them  there  in  December. 


Sub-Family   SITTIN^E. 

Char.  Body  depressed.  Bill  about  equal  to,  or  longer  than  the  head. 
Wings  much  pointed ;  much  longer  than  the  nearly  even  tail.  Tarsus 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  which  are  about  equal  to  the  hinder. 
Plimiage  more  compact  than  in  Pariticc. 

The  Sittincc  are  represented  in  America  by  only  a  single  genus,  Sitta, 
with  several  species,  two  of  which  are  ])eculiar  to  the  Western  regions,  two 
to  the  Eastern,  and  one  common  to  both.  Other  forms  belong  to  the  Old 
World,  one  of  them,  Sittella,  peculiar  to  Australia. 

The  Old  World  species  of  Sitta  amount  to  about  eight,  one  of  these, 
recently  discovered  in  Northern  China,  having  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
S.  Carolinensis.  There  is  no  species,  however,  which  is  found  in  both 
America  and  Europe,  or  Asia. 


> 
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Genus  SITTA,  LinN£us. 

Sitta.  LtNKXDB,  SjBt.  Nat.  IT35  {AgasGiz}. 

Gen.  Crar.  Bill  BufauUte,  acutely  pointed,  cumpressed,  about  as  long  as  tbe  head ;  cul- 


n  and  cammissure  nearl}'  sUuight ;  (^nys  ci 


X  and  ascending ;  nostrils  covered  by  a 


tuft  of  bristleB  directed  forward.  Tarsi  stout,  scutellatc.  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe, 
much  shorter  thaa  the  hinder,  the  claw  of  which  is  half  the  total  length.  Outer  lateral 
toe  much  longer  than  inner,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  middle.    Tail  very  short,  broad,  and 


nearly  even ;  the  feathers  soft  and 
tail,  long  and  acute,  the  first  primary 


Wings  reaching  nearly  to  lite  end  of  the 
third  the  length  of  the  third,  or  less. 
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Sitta  aculeata,  Cassin. 

THE  WESTEBK  HXTTHATCH. 

Sitta  Carolinensis,  Gmelin,  of  West  Coast,  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  2d  ed.  695.  —  Newbbbey,  P.  B. 

Rep.  VI.  iv.  79. 
Sitta  aculeata,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VIII.  Oct.  1856,  254.  — Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX. 

Birds,  375. — Kennbrly,  X.  iv.  26;  pi.  33,  f.  4.  —  Hbermakn,  X.  vi.  55.  —  Cooper 

and  Sdckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  193. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  ashy-blue ;  top  of  head  and  neck  black.  Under  parts  and  sides  of 
head,  to  a  short  distance  above  the  eye,  white.  Under  tail  coverts,  and  tibial  feathers 
brown ;  concealed  primaries  white.  Bill  very  slender  and  long.  Length,  6  inches ;  ex- 
tent, 10.50 ;  wing,  3.50  ;  tail,  2.12.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  gray. 

Hob,    Pacific  Coast,  and  east  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


This  is  not  a  common  bird  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  only  seen  there  in 
the  colder  months,  but  I  have  found  them  near  San  Diego  in  February.  I 
saw  none  even  in  the  Coast  Mountains  in  summer,  near  Santa  Cruz ;  but 
northward  they  become  numerous  at  that  season,  frequenting  chiefly  the 
groves  of  deciduous  oaks,  constantly  creeping  about  their  trunks  and  branches 
in  search  of  insects,  and  occasionally  seeking  for  them  on  the  roofs  and  walls 
of  houses.  Their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  >S'.  Canadensis,  but  they  are 
rather  slower  in  movements,  and  their  notes  consist  of  a  single  harsh  call, 
uttered  occasionally,  and  answered  by  their  comrades.  Their  nest  and  eggs 
are  still  unknown. 

Sitta  Canadensis,  Linx^us. 

THE  BED-BELLIED   MU  THATCH. 

Sitta  Canadensis,  Linn^us,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1766,  177.  —  Ndttall,  Man.  1.1832,583.  —  Au- 
dubon, Orn.  Biog.  II.  1834,  24;  V.  474;  pi.  108.  In.  Birds  Araer.  IV.  179;  pi. 
248. — Baird,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  376.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool. 
ofW.  T.  193. 

Sitta  varia,  Wils.  Am.  Om.  I.  1808,  40  ;  pi.  ii. 

Sp.  Char.    Above,  ashy-blue.    Top  of  bead  black ;  a  white  line  above,  and  a  black  one 
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through  the  eje.    Chin  white ;  rest  of  under  parts  rusty-brown.    Length  about  4.50  la- 
ches ;  citent,  8.25  ;  wing,  2.fiO. 
Hab.    North  America  generally. 

I  have  not  myself  met  with  this  bird  in  Caiifomia,  but  it  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Heermann,  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  a  straggler,  as  far 
south  as  Fort  Yuma,  by  Lieutenant  Ives's  exploring  party  in  1858  —  59.  It 
12  very  common  towards  the  north,  in  company  with  S.  acvleata,  and  has 


similar  habits,  but  is  rather  quicker  in  its  motions,  and  with  a  more  varied 
call  of  several  not«s,  resembling  tliat  of  the  chicodeea  {Parus).  Both 
occasionally  frequent  pine  foresta,  especially  those  that  are  open.  The 
nest,  according  to  Audubon,  is  sometimes  in  the  hollow  of  a  low  stump  or 
tree  (not  burrowed  out),  and  the  eggs  are  four,  bluish-white,  sprinkled  with 
reddish  dots. 

Sltta  -pfffoeBSi,  ViooRB. 

IHK  CAUFOBmAn  HDTH&TCE. 

StBopjfjBWTO, TiooRS,  Zool.  Bcocbey'a  Voyage,  1839,  2S;  pi.  iv. — ATTBtrBON,  Ore.  BJog. 
V.  1839,63;  pt.  415,  IB.  Birds  Anicr.  IV.  1842,  181;  pi.  SSO.  —  Newberbt,  Zool. 
C»l.  Or,  Eoote;  P.  R,  R.  Rep,  VI,  iv.  1857.  79.  —  Baibd,  IX,  Birda.  378.  —  Coopeb 
and  SocKLBif,  XII.  iii,  Zool.  of  W.  T.  193. 

Sp,  Char.  Above,  adjy-Uue ;  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  greenish  ashy-hrown,  its  low- 
er border  passing  a  little  ticlow  the  eye,  where  it  ia  darker ;  nape  with  an  obscure  whitish 
spot.  Chin  and  throat  whitish ;  rest  of  lower  parts  brownish-white ;  the  8i<les  and  behind 
like  the  back,  but  paler.  Kliddlc  tail  feather  like  the  back ;  its  basal  half  with  a  long 
white  spot;  its  outer  web  edged  with  blat.'k  at  the  base.  Length  about  4.50  inches;  ex- 
tent, 8  ;  wing,  2.70.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  lead-color  at  base  ;  feet  gray. 

Hab.     Rocky  Mountains,  lat  49°,  and  Pacilic  Coast  suulh  to  Monterey. 

A  specimen  from  Monterey,  —  the  original  locality  of  the  species,  —  is 
much  smaller  than  one  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  Lake  Tahoe,  but  may  be 
younger,  though  both  were  killed  in  September.  Tlie  difference  is  4.30  — 
7.50  —  2,60  to  4.75  —  8.25  —  2.75,  possibly  the  difference  between  the  size 
of  the  sexes. 
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I  have  not  seen  this  species  south  of  Monterey,  although  probably  occur- 
ring farther  south  along  the  mountains.  At  that  place  there  is  an  exten- 
sive pine  forest  coming  down  to  the  coast,  and  the  summer  resort  of  several 
northern  species,  which  are  rare  in  other  localities  of  the  lower  country,  but 
there  find  a  climate  rendered  quite  cool  by  the  sea  breeze  and  frequent  fogs. 
They  also  frequent  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  one  was  obtained 


near  the  Colorado  Eiver  by  Lieutenant  Ives's  exploring  party.  Northward 
they  avoid  the  dense  forests,  preferring  those  that  are  open,  especially  of  the 
true  pines,  and  there  wander  about  in  large  parties,  chirping  continually  like 
yoimg  chickens,  and  hunting  for  insects  among  the  foliage  and  branches. 

Their  nest  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  closely  allied  S.  ptcsilla  of 
the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  which  builds  in  hollow  trees  a  few  feet  from 
the  groimd.  The  eggs,  laid  in  March,  are  white,  with  reddish  dots,  and 
number  from  four  to  six. 


Family  CEETHIAD^E. 

Char.  First  primary  very  sliort,  less  than  half  the  second ;  outer  lateral 
toe  much  the  longest;  hind  toe  exceeding  both  the  middle  toe  and  the 
tarsus,  which  is  scutellate  anteriorly,  and  very  short.  Bill  slender,  as  long 
as  or  longer  than  the  head,  without  any  notch.  Entire  basal  joint  of  the 
middle  toes  united  to  the  lateral. 


Sub-Family  CERTHIAN^E. 

Char.     Bill  much   compressed  and   greatly  decurved;  gonys   concave. 
Tail  long,  cuneate  j  the  feathers  stiffened  at  the  tips. 
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Gekcs  CERTHIA,  LinN£ds. 

Certhia,  LlirN«DB,  Sjat.  Nat.  1735  (Gray).     (Type,  C.familiana.) 

Gem.  Char.    Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  alcndcr,  macb  compressed  and  decurved  from 
the  biue ;  without  notch  or  rictal  bristles.    Tarsi  distinctly  scuteUate,  very  short,  not  longer 


than  the  outer  lateral  toe,  which  much  exceeds  the  inner,  reaching  nearly  as  far  aa  the 
middle  toe.  Hind  toe  longer  tlian  the  miildlu  one ;  its  claw  more  than  half  the  total  length. 
Clawa  all  Tery  long  and  acute.     Tail  rather  longer  than  the  wings,  arched  or  vaulted. 


gndnated  or  cuneate;  the  fcnthers  very  aeutw  at  the  lips,  the  shafts  stiffened.  First  pri- 
mary rather  more  than  one  third  the  fourth  or  longest  one.  Color  above  brown,  streaked 
with  white ;  beneath,  white. 
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ia  Mezicana,  Glooer. 

THE  WESTEBN  CBEEFEB. 

"  Certhia  Americana,  Bonaparte."  Ndttall,  Man.  2d  ed.  I.  701  (referring  to  Western 
bird).  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  372  (in  part).  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  26.— Heer- 
MANN,  X.  vi.  42.  — Cooper  and  Sccklet,  XII.  iii.  Zool.of  W.  T.  192.  — Baird,  Birds 
N.  Amer.  372  ;  pi.  83,  f.  2.  In.  Rev.  N.  Amer.  Birds,  89,  July,  1864.  —  Cerihia  Mexi- 
cana,  "  Glooer,  Handbuch,"  Reichexbach,  Handbuch  Spec.  Om.  I.  1851,265;  pL 
Ixil.  f.  3841,  3842.  — ScLATBR,  Pr.  Zool.  See.  1856,  290.  — Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX. 
Birds,  923. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  about  the  length  of  the  head.  Above,  dark  brown,  with  a  rufous  shade, 
each  feather  streaked  centrally,  but  not  abruptly,  with  whitish ;  rump  brownish-orange. 
Beneath,  ahnost  silky  white  ;  the  under  tail  coverts  with  a  faint  rusty  tinge.   A  white  streak 


over  the  eye ;  the  ear  coverts  streaked  with  whitish.  Tail  feathers  brown  centrally,  the 
edges  paler  yellowish-brown.  AVings  witli  a  transverse  bar  of  pale  reddish-white  across 
both  webs.     Length,  5.25  ;  extent,  7.50  ;  wing,  2.50  ;  tail,  2.60. 

Hab.    North  America  generally. 

Certhia  Mexicaxa,  Gloger.  "  A  Mexican  specimen,  and  one  from  Fort  Tejon,  Cali- 
fornia, are  darker  than  those  from  either  coast,  the  nmip  brownish-orange,  the  light  bars 
on  wings  narrower  and  less  distinct.  Beneath  duller  white,  the  throat  similar.  Bill  con- 
siderably longer.  Others  from  the  AVest  Coast  seem,  however,  to  be  intermediate  in  these 
characters,  though  all  have  a  darker  color  and  longer  bill  than  Eastern  specimens." 
(Baird.) 

The  smaller  size  of  Glo<:Ter's  specimens  would  correspond  with  the  usual 
rule  as  to  Southern  birds,  and  the  distinction  between  the  species  must  rest 
on  the  darker  hues  and  lonj^er  bill  of  tlie  Western. 

Tliis  prettily  marked  but  inconspicuous  little  bird  is  found  in  winter 
throughout  the  higher  mountains  and  the  Coast  Eanges,  as  far  south  as  Santa 
Cruz,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  south  of  San  Francisco  in  summer,  though 
doubtless  living  at  that  time  in  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada.  They  frequent 
chiefly  the  coniferous  trees,  creeping  up  and  down  their  trunks  and  branches, 
seeking  insects  in  the  Crevices  of  the  bark,  and  so  nearly  resemble  it  in  gen- 
eral color  that  they  are  seen  with  diflficultv  when  not  in  motion,  and  often 
their  shrill  vnry  notes  are  heard  when  the  bird  itself  is  scarcely  visible  with- 
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out  careful  search,  the  cry  having  the  property  of  seeming  quite  distant  irom 
the  bird  itself.  In  March  I  have  heard  from  them  a  faint  but  exceed- 
ingly ahatp-toned  song,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  wren. 

The  nest  and  eggs  of  our  species  have  not  yet  been  described  ;  but  the 
Eastern  bird,  which  it  so  much  resembles,  is  said  by  Audubon  to  seek  out 
the  deserted  hole  of  a  woodpecker,  squirrel,  or  an  accidental  cavity  in  a  tree, 
where  it  makes  a  nest  of  grass  and  lichens,  warmly  lined  with  feathers,  and 
lays  seven  or  more  eggs  of  an  ashy-white,  marked  with  small  reddish-yellow 
dots. 


Family  TEOGLODYTID.^,  The  Weens. 

Char.  No  bristles  along  the  gape ;  the  loral  feathers  with  bristly  points ; 
the  frontal  feathers  generally  not  reaching  to  the  nostrils.  Nostrils  varied ; 
exposed  or  not  covered  by  feathers,  and  generally  overhung  by  a  soale-like 
membrane.  Bill  usually  without  notch.  Wings  much  rounded,  about  equal 
to  tail,  which  is  graduated.  Primaries  ten,  the  first  generally  about  half  the 
second.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  usually  united  to  half  the  basal  joint  of 
inner,  and  the  whole  of  that  or  more  to  the  outer.  Lateral  toes  about  equal, 
or  the  outer  a  little  the  longer.  Tarsi  covered  with  transverse  scales  in 
front. 

This  family  is  quite  characteristic  of  America,  where  it  is  universally  dis- 
tributed, few  being  found  in  the  Old  World.  An  unusually  large  proportion 
of  the  species  of  the  United  States  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
although  in  the  extremes  of  their  distribution  exhibiting  slight  permanent 
variation  from  each  other. 


SuB-FAMiLr  CAMPYLORHYNCHINiE. 

Chab.  Tail  plane ;  nearly  even,  or  slightly  rounded,  the  first  and  second 
feathers  slightly  graduated ;  the  feathers  very  broad,  the  longest  with  the 
width  about  one  fifth  the  length.     Size  medium. 

Of  this  group  of  wrens  but  two  species  are  found  witliin  the  limits  of 
North  America.  While,  however,  many  belong  to  Middle  and  South 
America,  none  have  yet  been  detected  in  the  West  Indies.  The  species 
are  much  the  largest  of  the  Troglodytidce,  although  having,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  same  habits. 
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Genus  CAMPYLORHYNCHUS,  Spix. 

CampylorhgHehiii,  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  ISM  (Agasaiz). 

Ggk,  Crab.  Bill  as  loDg  as  ihu  bi'ad  ;  nut  nolthed  ;  compressed.  Culmen  and  com- 
misGure  both  greatly  decurved  ;  gouvs  nearly  straight.  Tarsus  longer  tban  middle  toe, 
dietiuctl/  scutellate  ;  inner  lateral  tut'  a,  little  tlie  lunger;  hind  toe  reaching  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  middle  claw ;  shorter  tban  its  digit.    Wings  about  as  long  ae  tail ;  exposed 


portionof  first  quill  about  two  thirds  that  of  sf-c-otid,  and  rather  more  than  half  the  longest, 
or  fourth.  Tail  feathers  very  broad,  ])lane ;  the  longest  nearly  even,  with  the  width  about 
one  fillh  ils  length  ;  the  two  lateral  graduated ;  tlie  outer  about  five  uxth*  the  middle. 
Plumage  soft  and  loose.     Color  brown  ;  strfaks  od  the  body.     Wings  and  tail  transversely 
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Cainpylorh3nicliTiB  bnmneicapilliifl,  Lafrgsxatb. 

TEE  CAUTOEHUV  CA(TUS-WBEK. 

Picoiapta  bnamaaipiHui,  Lafbi:snave,  Guorln  Maj;.  dc  Zuul.  I83S,  61  ;  pi.  xlvii,  (California.) 
—  Lawbencb,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lj-t.  V.  M.iy,  1851.  lU-  (Ti-sas.)  — Heebmasn,  Jour.  A. 
N.  Sc.  Ph.  2cl  scr.  11.  Jan.  1B53.  2G3.  —  Casbin,  llluaC.  I.  IS&4,  ISS;  pi.  XXT.  — Cam- 
pglorkgndiia  bnamticapillvs,  Gbav,  Genera,  I.  March,  184",  153.  —  Baibu,  P.  K.  Rep. 
IX.  Birds,  355.  —  Ubeiivann,  X.  ri.  41. 

Sf.  Char.  Bill  as  long  as  the  liciul-  At)ovr,  brown  ;  darkest  on  the  hiiai),  which  is 
unspotted.  Feathers  on  the  back  streaked  tt'iitrally  willi  wliilt;.  Beneath,  whitish,  tinged 
with  rusty  on  the  belly ;  the  fuatht-rs  of  the  (liroat  and  upper  parts,  and  under  tail  coverts, 
witli  Uige  rounded  black  spots ;  those  of  llie  remaning  under  parts  witli  smaller,  more 


linear  ones.     Chin  and  line  over  the  eye  whiw.     Tml  feathers  black  beneath,  barred  sub- 
terminally  (the  outer  one  throughout)  with  white.     Length,  8.50  ;  extent,  1 1.50  ;  wing, 
3.75  ;  tail,  3,25.     Iris  blood  rod ;  bill  horn-color,  whitish  below  ;  feet  whitish-brown. 
Hob.     Valleys  of  lUo  Grande  and  Gila,  to  San  Diego,  California. 

I  found  this  interesting  bird  almndant,  and  already  preparing  to  build  nesta, 
near  San  Diego,  as  early  as  February  20tli,  hut  think  they  had  been  there 
during  the  whole  winter.  They  are,  however,  easily  overlooked,  as  at  moat 
times  they  keep  close  in  the  dense  thickets  of  cactus,  where  early  in  the 
morning  tlie  males  mount  to  the  top  of  some  low  tree,  and  utter  a  loud 
harsh  trill,  reminding  one  of  the  song  of  the  marsh-wren,  but  much  louder 
and  more  ringing.  Several  times  after  shooting  one,  I  had  to  cut  a  path 
for  several  yards  through  the  thicket  to  get  the  specimen.  Tlie  males  were 
then  very  quarrelsome,  pursuing  eath  other  long  distances,  with  shrill,  angry 
notes  of  jealousy. 
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At  Sao  Dic^o,  about  May  Ist,  I  found  several  of  their  aests  built  in  the 
forks  of  the  most  tlioniy  cacti,  constructed  of  grass  and  fine  twigs,  with 
thick  matted  walls,  and  in  the  form  of  a  puree  nine  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  six  wide,  laid  on  its  side.  The  ^gs,  from  four  to  six,  are  of  a 
pale  satmon  red  or  white,  mostly  very  thickly  speckled  with  ashy  and  red 
apota.     Their  size  is  1  X  0.68  inch. 

On  the  barren  mountains,  west  of  Colorado  Valley  I  found  a  nest  in 
May,  1861,  built  so  openly  tliat  the  young,  then  half-fledged,  could  be  seen 
through  the  walls.     This  was  probably  adapted  for  the  warmer  climate. 

In  habits  it  resembles  the  wren,  seeking  for  insects,  and  perhaps  berries, 
among  the  cacti,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  but  I  never  saw  it  climbing,  as 
represented  in  Cassin's  plate. 

It  does  not  seem  to  range  north  of  lat.  35°  in  California. 


Campylorhynchos  afflnis,  XAN-rna. 

THE  CATS  CACTUS- WSSB. 

1859,  298.  — BaIKD,  I 


].  1859,  303.     Ib.  Bct. 


Sp.  Char.  This  species  is  Tery  similar  to  C.  bntnneicapiUus,  but  may  be  readily  di»- 
tinguishcd  by  having  the  spots  in  tlie  lonur  parts  more  uiiifonuly  diffused,  inatead  ofbeiog' 
collected  on  the  throat  and  juguluin.  The  spots  are  much  larger  on  the  under  parts,  and 
the  posterior  portion  of  thu  bodj  lacks  the  cinnamon  tinge.  The  tail  feathers  are  black, 
and  all  barred  transversely  wttli  while,  instead  of  lia\ing  them  entirely  black  irith  single 
white  band  near  the  end  (cXL-eptiug  the  outer),  as  in  brunneicapiitia. 

Uab.    Cape  St  Lucas. 
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This  interesting  analogue  of  the  Upper  California  species  is  extremely 
abundant  at  Cape  St.  Lueas,  and  will  doubtless  be  detected  in  time,  in 
Southern  California  and  Arizona.  The  habits  of  the  two  birds  are  very  sim- 
ilar, both  building  an  immense  nest  of  dry  grass,  and  lajdng  a  lai^e  salmon- 
colored  e^. 

Gbni'3  SALPZHCTES,  Cabams. 

Salpinctet,  Cabanis,  Wicgmaim's  Archiv,  IB4T,  I.  323. 

Grn.  Crar.  Bill  na  long  as  the  head ;  all  tlie  outlines  nearly  straight  to  the  tip,  then 
dccurved ;  nostrita  oral.  Feet  weak  ;  tatHi  dociclcilly  longer  thao  the  middle  toe ;  outer 
lateral  toe  much  longer,  reaching  to  the  ha?c  o(  the  ini<1dle  claw,  and  equal  to  the  hinder. 


Wing*  about  one  fifth  longer  than  the  tail ;  the  exposed  portion  of  the  first  primary  about 
half  that  of  the  second,  and  two  fifths  of  tlic  fourth  and  fifth.  Tail  feathers  very  broad, 
pUnc,  nearly  even  or  slightly  rounded ;  the  lateral  moderately  graduated. 
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Salpinctes  obsoletns,  Sat. 

THE  BOCK  WBEH. 

Troglodytes  obsoletuSf  Sat,  in  Long's  Expcd.  II.  1823,  4.  S.  Fork  of  Platte.  —  Nuttall, 
Man.  1. 1832, 435.  —  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  IV.  1838,  443 ;  pi.  360.  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  II.  1841, 
113;  pi.  116. —  Newberry,  Zool.  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  1857,  80.  —  Hbermahit,  P.  R. 
Rep.  X.  vi.  41.  —  Salpinctes  chsoletuSf  Cabanis,  Wieg.  Arch.  I.  323. — Baird,  P.  R. 
Rep.  IX.  Birds,  357. 

Sp.  Char.  Plumage  very  soft  and  lax.  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head.  Upper  parts 
brownish-gray,  each  feather  with  a  central  line,  and  (except  on  the  head)  transrerse  bars 
of  dusky,  and  a  small  dull  brownish- white  spot  at  the  end  (seen  also  on  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries).  Rump,  sides  of  the  body,  and  posterior  part  of  belly  and  under  tail  coverts 
dull  cinnamon,  darker  above.  Rest  of  under  parts  dirty  white ;  feathers  of  throat  and 
breast  with  dusky  central  streaks.    Lower  tail  coverts  banded  broadly  with  black.     Inner 


tail  feathers  like  the  back  ;  the  others  with  a  broad  black  bar  near  the  end  ;  the  tips  cin- 
namon ;  the  outer  on  each  side  alternately  banded  with  this  color  and  black.  A  dull  white 
line  above  and  behind  the  eye.  Length,  6  inches ;  extent,  9.00 ;  wing,  8.00 ;  tail,  2.40. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black,  yellow,  or  white  below  ;  feet  ])lack. 

Hah,  High  central  plains  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Cascades  of  Columbia 
River  and  southward. 

This  is  an  abundant  sj^ecies  throughout  tlie  Avy,  rocky,  and  barren  districts 
of  the  State,  especially  southward,  where  it  comes  to  the  coast ;  but  towards 
the  north  they  inhabit  farther  towards  the  interior,  avoiding  the  wooded 
region  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  and  even  the  w^armer  valleys,  like  that  of 
Santa  Clara,  reappearing  towards  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  north  of  this 
State,  again  retreating  eastward  of  the  Cascade  Range.  They  are  numerous 
in  summer  throughout  all  the  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  probably  do  not  migrate  much  to  the  south. 

Their  favorite  resorts  are  the  rocks  and  canons,  among  which  their  loud, 
shrill  chirp  of  alarm  is  frec^uently  almost  the  only  sign  of  life.     They  are 
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always  actively  engaged  in  hunting  for  insects  in  the  crevices  and  low  herb- 
age, sometimes  in  autumn  in  families  of  five  or  six. 

A  nest  brought  to  me  from  a  pile  of  wood  on  the  bank  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, in  June,  1860,  was  composed  of  a  loose  flooring  of  sticks,  lined  with  a 
great  quantity  of  feathers  of  various  birds,  and  contained  nine  eggs  of  a  red- 
dish color,  thickly  spotted  with  chocolate.  I  have  found  nests  at  San  Diego 
in  the  cavities  under  tiled  roofs,  but  always  with  young  hatched,  as  early 
as  May. 

Their  song  begins  to  be  heard  at  Fort  Jlojave  in  February,  and  continues 
through  the  spring.  It  is  much  more  like  that  of  the  Sickle-bills  than  that 
of  other  wrens,  being  sweet  and  varied,  but  not  very  loud. 

I  did  not  observe  tbeni  in  the  (,'oloradii  \'alley  after  May  15th,  and  pre- 
sume that  most  of  them  retired  to  the  cooler  mountains.  Neither  have  I 
seen  them  towards  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Xevada,  but  on  their  eastern 
side  they  doubtless  range  to  a  high  elevation,  having  been  found  at  Kla- 
math Lake,  Oregon,  by  Dr.  Newlwrry. 


Genus  CATHERPES,  Baird. 

CatArrpa,  Baird,  V.  R.  Rep.  IX  Birds,  IS5S,  356. 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  all  the  outlines  nearly  stnii^t  to  the 
tip,  then  gently  decurved,  gonys  least  so ;  nostrils  linear  ;  tarsus  short,  about  equal  to  the 
middle  toe,  which  reaches  to  the   middle  of  the   middle  clair.     Outer  toe  considerably 
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longer  than  the  inner,  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.     Wings  a  little 
longer  tlian  the  tail ;  the  exposed  portion  of  the  first  primary  about  half  that  of  the  fourth 


C.  Mrzicanus. 


and  fiflh.     Tail  feathers  very  broad  and  perfectly  plane,  tail  nearly  even,  the  two  lateral 
graduated ;  the  outer  about  eleven  twelfths  of  the  middle. 


Catherpes  Mezicanns,  Swainson. 

THE  WHITE-THROATED  WEEH. 

Tkryothonis  Mexicamts,  Swainson,  Zool.  Ilhist.  2d  scr.  I.  1829;  pi.  xi.  (Real  del  Monte, 
Mexico.)  —  Troglodytes  Mericamis,  Gray,  Genera,  I.  1847,  159.  —  Heermamn,  J.  A.  N. 
Sc.  2d  scr.  II.  1853,  263.  —  Cassin,  Ilhist.  I.  vi.  1854,  173 ;  pi.  xxx. 

Certhia  nlhifrons,  Giratd,  16  Sp.  Texan  Birds,  1844;  pi.  viii. 

Cafhtrjycs  Mcjricanus,  Baird,  P.  R.  Hep.  IX.  Birds,  356.  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  26. 

Sp.  Char.     Bill  considerably  longer  than  the  head;  claws  large.     Head  and  neck 
above  dark  ashy-brown,  passing  gradually  into  light  rusty-brown  on  the  rump ;  the  sides 


of  the  body,  belfy,  and  under  tail  coverts  similar,  all  these  regions  marked  with  small 
rounded  white  and  dusky  spots,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  waved  bars  on  the  feathers  of  the 
back ;  an  obsciu^  white  line  over  the  eye.     Chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 


er 
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pure  white.     Tail  feathers  rusty-red  on  both  sides,  with  ax  or  eight  nai 

bars  of  black.     Eye  brown ;  bill  and  leet  slaty.     Length,  6,00 ;  extent,  7. 63  ;  wing,  3.50 ; 

tail,  2.50. 

Hab.    Valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Colorado,  and  Gila,  to  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California. 

I  saw  but  once,  at  Fort  Mojave,  in  April,  a  bird  which  I  thought  might 
be  of  this  species,  but  could  not  shoot  it  on  account  of  the  dense  thicket  it 
frequented.  Dr.  Kennerly  found  them  along  Williams's  Fork,  among  high 
rocks,  darting  from  one  to  another,  and  creeping  about  their  crevices  very 
rapidly,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  kill  oue,  keeping  up  at  the  time  a  strange 
cry. 

Dr.  Heermann  found  them  along  the  Calaveras  and  Cosumnes  Rivers  in 
fall  and  spring,  very  active,  with  a  loud,  sjirightly  song,  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  oft€n  repeated.  They  were  searching  for  insects  among 
the  large  boulders  along  the  ri\'cr.  He  remarks  that  their  habits  and  re- 
sorts are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Salpindes  obsohtus. 

I  have  not  met  with  this  bird  myself  in  the  more  northern  country,  or 
near  the  coast,  but  obtained  a  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Lorquiu,  some- 
where in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Sub-Familt  TROGLODYTIN^. 

Chab.  Tail  feathers  rather  narrow  ;  the  middle  ones  leas  than  one  sixth 
as  wide  as  long.  Tail  more  or  less  vaulted  or  concave  below ;  usually  con- 
siderably graduated.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  which  exceeds 
the  hinder  ones  ;  the  lateral  toes  generally  equal,  and  reaching  the  base  of 
the  middle  claw.     Hind  toe  much  longer  than  the  lateral.    Size  diminutive. 
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Genus  THRYOTHORUS,  Vieillot. 

T/inothoruSf  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816.     (Not  of  1819.) 
Thrtfttthonts,  Vikillot,  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXIV.  1819,  55. 
Tim  imiue  was  intonUod  by  Vieillot  to  apply  to  the  Certhia  paluatris,  WiLSON ;  Thryothonta  arun- 
dincus,  Vieillot. 

CiKN.  Char.  Bill  about  as  lon«;  as  the  head  ;  nearly  straight  to  near  the  tip,  which  is 
abruptly  divurvo<l  witli  an  obsolete  notch.  Gonys  nearly  straight.  Hind  toe  nearly  equal 
to  the  middle ;  the  lateral  toes  iMpuil,  reach in<:^  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.     Tarsus 


T  LmJi^rinmrnms, 


Voofp^T  than  the  middk  toe.  Win^  alxHit  ci^ual  to  the  tail,  which  is  airhed,  and  nearly 
even ;  the  fir$t  or  :»h\hhI  lateral  feathers  uKHlerately  graduated :  the  feathers  nanow ;  the 
width  of  the  longest  about  one  tenth  it:>  length. 


$.^^^S^^- 


r   ^-voprv 


Tb^  :y:v  v>£  :he  5>u:u>  :>  T.  iv.5\  r5.'iw'<,v x     The  OalirVniiA  spicv-ie^  belong 

V.«*^:.««l^    ...«,    >^ «  ...^     4*.^*;      ..'..I>..i...     T,.«...rv««     ^JC«VC<V.te   — riSvCttkk    vu     »i>*  ■■ib,,    «a     4iiuJLmr 
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Thxyothoms  Bpiloms,  Viooita. 

THE  WEBTKBH  XOCEnrO-WBEV. 

Tnglcdgta  ipSana,  Vigohs,  ZouI.  Bccchcy's  Voyage,  18 ;  pi.  iv.  f,  1, 1839.     (Califumia,) 

Trafiodgla  leacogaatni,  Gould,  I'r.  Zuul.  Sue.  1836,  39.     (TutniiullpBS,  Mexico.) 

ThrgolAonii  Beu'icLil,  vnr.  spilunis.  Baird,  P.  li.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  363,  I8S8.  —  TniglodgM 

Beicickii,  Audubon,  and  other  authors  m  rvfcrcnrc  to  Pacific  Coast  bird.  —  Nbwuebst, 

P,  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  80.  —  UllbuinN,  X.  vL  41.  — Coopkb  and  Suckley,  XIL  iii. 

Zool.  ofW.  T,  189. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  ehortcr  than  tliir  Iii'.iJ.  Tail  longiT  than  the  wings ;  much  graduated. 
Upper  parts  graj-ish-olivc  or  brown ;  bi'uoath,  gravisli-whiw.  A  wliitc  streak  over  the  eye, 
the  feathera  edged  above  with  brown.  E\pUM-iI  surliiee  of  tlic  winga  and  the  innermost 
tail  feathers  closclf  barred  vfith  dusky  \  the  remaining  toil  fuatlicrs  uioBtly  black,  barred 


or  blotched  with  white  at  the  tips,  and  on  the  whole  outer  web  of  the  exterior  feather, 
and  on  the  uodcr  tail  coverts.  Length,  S.50  ;  extent,  I.OO  ;  wing,  2.2a  ;  tail,  2.50.  Iris 
brown  ;  bill  brown,  white,  or  yellow  at  base  below ;  feet  brown. 

Var.  leucogaslrat  colors  paler,  above  and  below ;  bill  and  tail  longer. 

Hah.  Pacific  Coast  Var.  leucoijaatra,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  south  into 
Mexico. 

Tliis  species  abounds  throughout  the  wooded  parts  of  this  State  and 
northward,  frequenting  the  densest  forests  as  well  as  the  more  open  groves. 
During  the  winter  a  few  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Mojave,  but  left, 
probably  for  the  momitaiiis,  in  April.  They  winter  also,  throughout  the 
mild  regions  towards  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Puget's  Sound,  and  do  not 
leave  their  homes  even  when  there  has  been  considerable  snow. 

Though  resembling  closely  the  so-called  mocking  wrens  of  the  Atlantic 
side,  I  do  not  think  tliat  they  really  imitate  other  birds,  though  having  a 
great  variety  of  songs,  some  of  which  resemble  those  of  other  birds,  and  are 
well  calculated  to  deceive  one  uuaccustomed  to  them.  I  have  often  searched 
in  vain  for  some  new  bird,  which  I  thought  I  heard  singing ;  and  after 
difficult  scrambling  through  thickets  in  search  of  the  author  of  the  sound, 
which  retreated  before  me,  at  last  cai^ht  a  glimpse  of  the  almost  invisible 
performer,  to  End  that  it  was  only  this  mocker. 
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Near  San  Diego,  April  21,  1862,  I  discovered  a  nest  of  this  species, 
built  in  a  low  busli  only  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  quite  open 
above,  formed  of  twigs,  grass,  etc.,  and  contained  five  eggs  just  ready  to 
hatch ;  white,  with  scattered  brown  specks  near  the  large  end.  To  be  sure 
of  the  species,  I  shot  and  presen-ed  the  female. 


Genus  TROGLODYTES,  Vieillot. 

rnffM^n,  VitiLLOT,  Ok.  Am.  ScpC  U.  ISOT,  SS.     (Type,  T.  aibm.) 

Gen.  Char.  Wings  longer  than  the  tail  or  nearly  equal.  Tail  rounded ;  tlie  lateral 
fcBthera  graduated.  Hind  claw  shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  toe.  Back  brown,  obaoleteljr 
waved  with  dusky. 


Iub-Gesis  THOGLODTTBS. 


Wings  alwut  equal  to  ihc  (all.    Tik-»  rfoiliiiig  lo  the  tip  of  the  taih    Bill  nearly  m 
long  as  the  head,  compressed,  ikfurved. 
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Troglodytes  Paxkmamil,  Acdubok. 
FAUUumrs  houbk-wbeh. 

Tro^gtrt  Parlnuuaii,  Auditbon,  Om.  Biog,  V.  \9S^,  310  (nol  Rgared).  IB.  Birds  Amer. 
II.  IMI,  133;  pi.  12a.  — NuTTALi.,  Man.  I.  3J  cd.  483.  —  Baibd,  P.  R.  Rep.  Birdj, 
IX.  367.  — CoopBBand  Sucblev,  XII.  iLi.  Zool.  oTW.  T.  191. 

Sp.  Chab.  Tail  and  wings  about  oqunl.  Bill  slicirtpr  than  tho  head.  Above,  daA 
brown,  darker  towards  the  head,  brighliT  on  the  ruinp.  The  fciithcrs  everywhere,  except 
on  the  head  and  neck,  barred  wilh  dusky.  All  llic  tail  feathers  barred  from  the  base ; 
the  contrast  more  vivid  on  the  exterior  ones.     Beneath,  grayish-white,  tjnged  with  light 


brownish  across  the  breast.    Under  tail  coverts  whitish,  with  dusky  bars.    An  indisdoct 
Une  over  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  loral  region,  whitish.     Checks  brown,  streaked  with  whit- 
ish.    Length,  .^.00;  extent,  6.50;  wing,  2.12;  tail,  2.12.     Iria  brown;  biD  dark  brown, 
bluish  flesh-uolor  at  base  below ;  feet  whitish  or  horn-brown. 
H(A.    Western  America,  on  the  plains,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific. 

This,  the  exact  counterpart  in  habits  of  the  Eaatem  house-wreii,  is  com- 
mon in  summer  as  far  north  as  I'liget's  Sound ;  but  in  winter  I  have  seen 
but  few,  and  only  in  the  Colorado  Valley.  There,  true  to  their  name,  they 
left  the  bushes,  wliere  they  passed  the  day,  to  roost  at  night  under  the  eaves 
of  the  garrison  Imildings.  In  April  they  left  that  valley  for  the  mountains, 
but  some  probably  also  winter  towartls  tlie  coast,  as  I  have  heard  them  at 
San  Francisco  as  early  as  the  16th  of  March,  and  at  Puget's  Sound  by 
April  20th. 

Througliout  the  whole  coast  slope,  and  jiroltahly  most  of  the  interior,  they 
build  their  nests,  beginning  near  San  Diego  in  April.  There  I  found  sev- 
eral nests  in  hollows  of  trees  at  \'arioiis  heights,  from  five  to  forty  feet  up, 
all  composed  of  a  iloor  and  barricade  of  long  dry  twigs,  grass,  and  bark 
loosely  placed,  but  inter^voven  so  an  to  leave  only  just  room  for  the  bird  to 
squeeze  in  over  them.  Ou  this  is  laid  a  lai^e  quantity  of  feathers,  of  all 
kinds  of  birds,  and  frequently  snake-skins  ;  and  the  eggs,  varying  from  five 
to  seven  (and  probably  nine),  are  reddish-white,  densely  speckled  with  dark 
cinnamon  dots.  Size  0.88  X  0.50  inch.  They  no  doubt  raise  two  broods 
annually,  like  the  Eastern  bird. 
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I  have  found  a  nest  built  in  a  horse's  skull  stuck  up  on  a  pole ;  and  they 
will  accept  any  kind  of  accommodation  provided  for  them,  like  the  blue- 
bird, being  even  contented  with  an  old  hat  with  a  round  hole  in  the  crown, 
nailed  against  a  wall.  The  allied  Eastern  bird  (T,  cedon)  will  drive 
the  bluebird  and  martin  away  from  their  dwellings,  and  keep  posses- 
sion, though  so  much  the  smaller  and  weaker.  Its  pugnacity  is  so  great 
that  no  more  than  one  pair  can  live  in  the  same  tree,  or  about  the  same 
house,  though  seveml  nests  may  be  found,  built  by  the  male  in  leisure 
hours  as  an  amusement,  or  to  provide  against  accidents,  but  rarely  if  ever 
to  be  occupied. 

The  song  of  the  house-Nvren  is  nearly  alike  in  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  species,  but  that  of  the  latter  is  rather  less  strong  and  extended. 
It  is,  however,  lively  and  pleasing,  tliough  not  much  varied. 

They  feed  on  insects,  especially  spiders,  and  are  attracted  about  buildings 
in  their  search,  gathering  a  wonderful  number  of  them  during  the  day, 
especially  when  feeding  their  young.  Like  other  wrens,  they  are  continu- 
ally moving  about  in  dark  corners,  scolding  with  a  harsh  chirrup  at  sight  of 
an  enemy,  and  especially  hating  cats,  which  they  will  follow  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, with  every  sign  of  anger,  until  far  from  their  nest. 

Though  few  have  yet  thought  of  furnishing  a  dwelling  for  this  lively  lit- 
tle songster,  it  is  well  wortliy  of  such  encouragement,  both  for  its  cheerful 
song  and  usefulness  in  destroying  insects.  Let  every  one  at  least  take  the 
trouble  to  stick  up  some  of  the  skulls  so  common  in  the  country  for  the 
birds  to  build  in. 

This  species  winters  in  considerable  numbers  about  Santa  Cruz,  Califor- 
nia, where  I  found  them  in  January,  1866.  They  have  not  yet  become  as 
familiar  about  the  towns  as  the  T.  ccdon  in  the  East,  but  will  probably 
be  when  the  houses  are  surroimded  by  trees  and  shrubbeiy. 


tt 


Sub-Genus  ANORTHTJRA. 

Anorthttra,  Rexnie,  1831,"  in  Mont.  Ornith.  Diet.     (Baibd.) 


Wings  much  longer  than  the  ven-  short  tail.    Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  slender,  nearly 
straight     End  of  tarsus  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.     (Baird.) 


T.  hyemalis. 
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nxiglodyteB  hyemalls,  Vibillot. 

THE  WIHIXU  WVES. 

Sjlmitngloditm,  WiLao-t.  Am.  Om.  1.1808,  139;  pi.  viii.  f.  6. 

Tnglodfia  hgentaiu,  Vjeillot,  Nouv.  Did.  XXXIV.   1819,  SH.  — Swawbon,  F.  B.  Am. 

IL1MI,318.— AcDCBOS,0ni.  Biop.  IV.  1838,  430;  pi.  360.    Ib.  Birds  Amer.  U. 

1841,  188;  pi.  ISi.— NciIALL,  Mnn.  2J  dl.  481. 
Tnghdfiet  Ameriointa,  HeBrhanN.  F.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  41  (not  of  ACDDBOH  ?). 
Tnglodgla{Anorlhnra)hifana/is,BxiBD,r.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birdd,  369.  —  CoofEr  &nd  SuCKLBT, 

XII.  iiL  Zool.  of  W.  T.  191. 

Sp-  Char.  Bill  very  rtnii^lit,  nleiiilcr,  nnri  conical :  iihorter  than  the  head.  Tail  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  wings,  which  rc.ich  to  its  miiiiUi!.  Upper  parts  reddish-brown, 
becoming  brighter  to  the  nimp  and  tail :  everywhere,  except  on  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  back,  with  transverse  bars  of  dupky  and  of  lighter.  Scapulars  and  wing  coverts 
with  spots  of  white.     Beneath,   pale  reddish-brown,  barred  on  the  posterior  half  of  the 


body  with  dusky  and  whitish,  and  spotteil  with  white  more  anteriorly ;  outer  web  of  pri- 
maries similarly  spotte<l  with  pale  brownish-while.  An  indistinct  pale  line  over  the  eye. 
Length,  about,  4.00  ;  extent,  5.75  ;  wing,  l.SO  ;  tail,  1.25. 

Hob.     North  America ;  California,  in  the  mountains,  south  to  Fort  Tcjon. 

This  little  Northerner  spends  the  summer  among  the  dense  evergreen 
forests  of  the  higher  mountains  nortli  of  lat.  38°,  deserting  at  that  season 
even  the  lowlands  along  tlie  Columbia  River  for  more  elevated  regions. 

Audubon  states  that  he  found  seveml  nests  in  the  mountains  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  were  composed  of  moss,  built  into  a  half- 
globular  form  t^inst  the  lower  part  of  a  tree,  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  look- 
ing so  much  like  the  mossy  knobs,  common  in  sucli  places,  as  easily  to 
escape  notice.  The  eggs  were  six,  [rale  rosy-white,  spotted  with  dark 
red.     The  nest  was  lined  with  rabbit's  fur  and  feathers  of  the  grouse. 

Our  bird  does  not  come  down  to  the  coast,  near  San  Francisco,  even  in 
winter,  but  may  no  doubt  Ire  found  then  north  of  the  Bay.  Its  haunts  are 
the  dense  woods,  piles  of  logs  and  brush,  fences,  etc,,  where  it  creeps  about 
like  a  mouse,  rarely  flying  or  mounting  the  trees.     Its  song  is  a  rather  long 
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and  sweet,  but  low  -warble,  as  cheerfully  given  in  gloomy  weather  as  in  the 
sunshine,  and  in  the  forest  often  the  only  cheering  sign  of  life.* 


Genlh  CISTOTHORXTS,  Cabanis. 

Cafolhorus,  CAB:kNis,  Mu9,  Hi'in.  1850  -  51,  77.    (Type,  Tro^odi/Ut  it^arii.) 
Trimatodsia,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1850- 51,  TR.     (Type,  Certhia paluUrii.) 
Thriolhorut,  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816,  according  to  G.  R.  Gray.    This  name  woold  apply 
bctlvr  ro  the  habits  ot  Tkryolhoms, 

Gkn.  Char.    Bill  iibout  as  long  an  tlie  licail  or  much  shorter,  much  compreBsed,  not 
notched,  gentlj'  dccurvcd  trom  the  niiddk  ;  thi^  gonys  tilightly  concave  or  straight.     Toes 


reaching  to  the  ctid  of  the  tail.     Tarsiia  lonj^r  than  the  middle  toe.     Hind  toe  longer  tl 
the  lateral,  shorter  than  the  middle.     Lateral  toes  about  e(]ua).     Hind  toe  kinger  than 


*  T,  Amenenniis,  AconDnN,  menliiincd  l>y  Xullnll  and  Ilccrmnnn  is  an  inhabitant  of  thil  cosit. 
was  probably  ihc  present  speciCB,  since  no  s[>ccimcns  of  the  true  Amcricmut  have  been  collecled. 
I  saw  a  few  of  the  species  about  Santa  Cruz,  lal.  37°,  on  the  coast  of  ColifonitK,  bnt  not  ftmher 
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equal  to  iu  digit  Wings  rather  longer  than  the  tail,  all  the  feathers  of  irhich  are  much 
gnultiated ;  the  lateral  only  two  thirds  the  middle,  the  feathers  narrow.  Back  black, 
coospicuoiuly  streaked  with  wliite. 


dBtothoms  palnstrlB,  Wiuon. 

THE  L0irO-2ILI.£D  lUSSH-WBEIT. 

CertAia  paliatrii,  Wn^oti,  Am.  Om.  II.  1810,  58;  |jl.  xii.  f.  4—  Traglaii/ia  paliainf,BoKk- 
PASTE,  Obs.  Wilson,  1S24,  No.  66.  — SwAiNsos,  F.  Bor.  Am.  11.  I83i,3l9.  — AuDD- 
BON,  Om.  Biog.  I.  1831,500;  V.  1839,467;  (il.  100.  Ib.  BJnls  Amer.  IL  1S4I,  135;  pi. 
123.  — NewbekBt,  ZooL  Cal.  &  Or.  Routu;  P.  H.  E.  Bcp.  VI.  iv.  1857.  80.  — HsBR- 
H*)!!!,  X.  vt,  H.  —  Thiyalhoras  paliulris,  NcTTALL,  Man.  I.  1B32,  439. —Bon.  List, 
1838.  —  CutofAonu  (  Tdmalodgta)  paluslrig,  Bairu,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  364. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head.  Tiiil  nnil  wing  nearly  equal.  Upper  parts  of  a 
■lull  reddish-brown,  except  on  the  trowr,  interscapular  region,  outer  surface  of  tertials, 
and  tail  feathers,  which  are  almost  black  ;  tlie  first  with  a  median  patch  like  the  gronnd 
color ;  tha  secotid  with  short  streaks  of  white,  extending  round  on  the  aides  of  the  neck ; 


the  third  indented  with  brown ;  the  fourth  barreil  with  whitish,  decreasing  in  amount  from 
the  outer  feather,  which  is  marked  from  the  base,  to  the  fifth,  where  it  is  confined  to  Ihe 
tips;  the  two  middle  feathers  above  like  tlie  back,  and  barred  throughout  wilh  dusky. 
Beneath,  rather  pure  white,  the  sides  and  under  tail  covurts  of  a  lighter  shade  of  brown 
Ihan  the  back ;  a  white  streak  over  the  eye.  Length,  5.25  ;  extent,  6.75  ;  wing,  2,25  ;  tail, 
2.00.     Iris  and  feet  brown  ;  bill  brown,  paltr  l>cluw. 

Hab.     North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  north  to  Greenland. 


Thia  little  bird  migrates  in  winter  throughout  the  State,  but  I  have  not 
observed  their  nests  in  the  southern  portions,  aiid  suppose  they  retire  in 
summer  toward  the  north  or  the  mountain-tops,  as  I  have  seen  them  about 
I^ke  Tahoe,  over  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  They  winter  near  the 
coast  as  far  north  as'  the  Columbia,  and  are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  a 
mf»sb  overgroTTO  with  the  "tule,"  (Scirpiis  palusiris).  Among  these  nishes 
they  live  constantly,  running  through  their  dense  coverts  with  great  agility, 
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clinging  to  them  sideways  where  none  are  prostrate,  and  rarely  fljring  more 
than  a  few  yards  at  a  time.  Their  food  consists  entirely  of  insects,  which 
they  capture  at  rest. 

In  the  spring,  and  less  often  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  males  may 
be  seen  flying  up  a  few  feet  above  the  marsh,  singing  a  shrill  and  quaint, 
but  rather  musical  ditty,  with  a  sort  of  gurgling  sound,  as  if  coming 
through  the  water  below  them.  There  is  no  variety  in  this  song,  with  time 
or  locality. 

The  nest  is  constructed  of  reeds  and  sedges,  interwoven  in  an  oval  form, 
about  six  inches  long  and  four  wide,  having  an  opening  in  the  side,  and  a 
small  internal  cavity.  The  rushes  are  wet  when  used,  and  mud  is  mingled 
in  the  walls  to  give  more  tenacity.  It  is  lined  with  fine  grass,  and  some- 
times feathers,  the  whole  being  suspended  among  the  rushes  by  strong 
bands  passing  round  them,  or  it  sometimes  rests  on  those  that  are  bent 
down,  and  is  also  tied  to  others  still  standing.  The  eggs  are  six  or  eight, 
of  a  dark  fawn,  almost  mahogany  color.     (Nuttall.) 

Few  nests  are  found  inhabited  near  together,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
males  spend  much  of  their  spare  time  in  building  nests  that  are  never  used, 
as  does  the  house-wren.  Audubon  says  that  they  build  a  new  nest  for  the 
second  brood  annually.  Sometimes  a  single  marsh  vnR  be  seen  to  contain 
hundreds  of  these  nests  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 


Family  MOTACILLID^. 

Char.  Bill  slender,  shorter  than  the  head,  notched  at  the  tip ;  rictus 
without  bristles.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  entirely  free  externally.  Tarsi 
distinctly  scutellate,  longer  than  the  middle,  but  nearly  equal  to  the  hind 
toe,  which  is  very  long,  exceeding  all  the  others  ;  the  claw  slightly  curved. 
"Wing  very  long,  pointed  ;  first  quill  almost  the  longest ;  the  tertials  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  secondaries.     Tail  emarginate. 

This  family  is  represent<3d  in  North  America  by  three  genera  :  two.  An- 
thus  and  Neocori/s,  belonging  to  the  AVestern  United  States.  The  third 
genus,  Motacilla,  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  Northeastern  States,  or 
near  their  borders  (Motacilla  alha),  and  is  even  recorded  as  belonging  to  the 
country  about  Behring's  Straits,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  explorers  of 
the  Eussian  Telegi-aph  Company  will  find  it.  It  has  a  very  great  develop- 
ment in  Europe  and  Asia.  South  America  has  several  species  of  Anthus, 
all,  however,  of  a  group  quite  different  from  that  to  which  A,  Lvdovicianus 
belongs,  and  characterized  by  shorter  and  more  rounded  wings. 


motacillida:  —  anthus 
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Gexus  am  thus,  Bi^hstein. 

AntAia,  Bechstbih,  Getncin.  Naturg.  DcuUcbl.  ISOl  (Aj^fassli).    (Type,  Akivda  ipinoltOa.} 

Ges.   Char.     Bill  glender,   inuck  attenuated,   ami  disliuctly  notched,      A  fevr  short 
bristles  at  the  base.     Culmen  coneavu  at  iha  base.     Tarsi   quite   distinctly  scutellal«  ; 


longer  than  the  middle  toe;  inner  lateral  toe  tlie  longer.  Hind  toe  rather  ehorter  than 
the  tarsus,  but  longer  than  thi:  middlo  toe,  owing  to  the  long,  attenuated  and  raoderatel/ 
curved  hind  ckir,  which  is  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  length  of  the  toe.    Tail 


rather  long,  i 
rcai'hiog  to  its  middle. 
Ea  long  as  the  j 


.     Wing  vcrv  long,  considerably  longer  than  the  lengthened  tail, 
llie  first  primary  nearly  equal  to  the  longest.    The  tertiala  almost 
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AnthoB  LndovidanTu,  Gjcelih. 

TEE  TIT-L&KX. 

Ahada  Ludovkiana,  Gmelik,  Sjrst.  Nat.  I.  ITSB,  793.  — AnlAn  LtKkmdmut,  LlCRTCxmia, 
Vcn.  1833,97,  No.  1SI.  —  AuD[rBON,Birdj<  Amer.  ILL  IS41,  40;  [d.  isa  — Bi.tU>,F. 
R.  Rep,  rx.  Birds,  232.  —  Cooper  and  Sucklkv,  XII.  ui.  176. 

Alauda  rit/a,  Wilson,  Am,  Orn.  V.  1812,  89  ;  pL  Uxxix.. 

AnUiiu  tpinolfOa,  BoNAfABTE,  Synopsis,  IS2t>,  90  (not  ofLinnKiu).  —  ACDDBOX,  Om<  Blag, 
t  1832,  408  ;  V,  1839,  449  ;  pi.  80.  —  NutTALL,  Man.  I.  1832,  45a 

Anlhiu  aqualiaa,  Addubo.''.    Nainc  on  pi.  x.  folio  cd.  and 

Anthus  pipiem,  Adduboh,  Oro.  Biog.  L  183!,  408;  V.  1839,449;  pi.  80.     (Toong  t) 

Sp.  Cuak.  {Female,  in  spring.)  Above,  olive-brown,  each  feather  alightly  darker  to- 
nanla  the  central  portion  ;  beneath,  pale  dull  bufT,  or  yellowish-brovn,  with  a  maxil- 
lary series  of  dark  brown  spots  uid  streaks  across  the  breast  and  along  the  sides.  King 
round  the  eye,  and  superciliary  stripe  yellowish.     CeDtrd  tail  feathers  like  tiie  back, 


otherg  dark  blackish-brown  ;  the  external  one  white,  except  at  the  base  withiik ;  a  white 
spot  at  the  end  of  the  second.    Primaries  edged  with  whitish,  other  quilb  with  pale 
brownish.     Length,  C.50 ;  wing,  3.49 ;  tail,  2.9A. 
Hab.    North  America  generally.     Greenland  (Bcinhardt).    Accidental  in  Europe. 

Thia  little  inconapicuous  bird  is  common  tliroiighout  the  State,  particularly 
in  winter,  frequenting  the  barest  plains,  especially  near  the  water,  and  often 
coining  into  the  city,  where  they  perch  on  the  roofs,  and  occasionally  de- 
scend into  the  streets.  They  seem  to  live  by  picking  up  insects  and  seeds 
in  places  so  barren  that  no  other  binl  will  fake  the  trouble  to  examine  them. 
Their  note  while  here  is  merely  a  faint  chirj)  or  twitter  when  disturbed  and 
about  to  fly ;  but,  according  to  Audubon,  the  male  sometimes  rises  on  wing  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  yartis,  uttering  a  few  clear,  mellow  notes,  and  then 
suddenly  settles  down  near  its  nest,  or  on  some  projecting  rock.  The  nest 
he  found  in  Labrador,  made  on  moss-covered  rocks  or  cliffs  near  the  sea, 
somewhat  sunk  in  tlie  ground,  and  fonned  of  fine  grass,  without  any  hair 
lining.  The  eggs  were  six,  redd  is  li -brown,  with  numerous  dots  and  lines  of 
a  deeper  color.     It  is  very  likely  that  they  build  on  the  high  mouotains 
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within  this  State,  or  perhaps  near  the  sea-shore,  but  the  nest  has  never  yet 
been  found  on  this  coast.  Great  numbers  often  associate  t<^ether  in  scat- 
tered flocks  during  winter,  and  their  walk  reminds  us  of  the  water-thrushes. 


Gbnds  IffEOCORTS,  Sclatbb. 
Nmeotyt,  Scutes,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  5.  —  Baibd,  Birds  N.  Amer.  I B58,  3 


Gen.  Char.  BUI  half  as  long  as  the  head;  the  cttlmcn  ci 
curred  at  the  tip.  Rirtus  without  bristles.  Legs  stout ;  ti 
than  the  laiddle  toe ;  hind  toe  \ery  long,  equal  to  the  tarsv 


icavc  at  the  base,  slightly  de- 
si  distinetly  scuteUate,  longer 
,  much  longer  than  the  mid- 


dle toe,  the  claw  but  slightly  curved,  and  aboat  half  the  total  length.  Inner  lateral  toe 
rather  kinger  than  outer.  Wings  mueh  longer  than  tiul ;  first  quill  longest.  Tertiala 
considerably  longer  than  the  secondaries.    Tail  rather  short,  emarginate. 


Only  one  species  of  this  genus  has  been  described  ;  it  'belongs  to  the  in- 
terior plains  of  North  America. 
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Neocorys  Spragaei,  Audubon. 

SPaAGUB'B  LASK. 

Alauda  Spraguet,  Auduboh,  Orn.  Biog.   VII.   ISM,  335;  pi.   486.  —  Neacorji  Spmgaa, 
SCLATBR,  p.  Z.  8.  1857,  S.  — Bairk,  Birds  N.  Amer.  18S3,  234.     Is.  Rev.  IS6. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  brown ;  all  the  fcatbcn  edged  with  paler,  especialljr  on  tbe  neck, 
where  there  is  a  brownish-yellow  tinge.  Beneath,  dull  white,  with  a  collar  of  sharplj 
de6ned  narrow  brown  streaks  across  the  fore  part  and  along  the  aides  of  llie  breast 
Lores  and  a  mperciliiuy  line  whitish.     Tail  featlierB  dark  brown,  the  outer  white ;  the 


next  white,  witii  the  inner  niar}nn  brown.  Outer  primary  edged  with  white,  and  two 
dull  whitish  bands  across  the  wings.  Bill  and  feet  yellow,  the  femer  brown  kbove. 
Length,  5.<S;  wing,  3.35 ;  tail,  2.50. 

H^.     Missouri  and  Saskatchewan  Plains. 

This  species  has  aa  yet  only  been  found  in  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri and  the  SaskatchewRn,  thougli  it  will  probably  be  met  with  in  the 
Great  Basin.  It  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  its  region,  though  very  few 
specimens  have  ever  been  collected.  It  is  a  true  skylark,  the  only  one  we 
have,  rising  high  in  the  nir,  and  singing  when  out  of  sight,  then  descending 
and  concealing  itself  in  the  grass.  The  note  is  said  to  be  quite  as  sweet 
as  that  of  the  European  skylark.     (Baird.) 


Family  DENDKCECID^.,  Warblees. 

Si/lvicolida  of  BaibD  and  authors. 

Char,     rrimaries  nine,  the  first  qnill  nearly  as  long  as  the  second  or 
third.     Tarsi  distinctly  acutellate  the  whole  length  anteriorly.     Bill  conical, 
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slender,  or  depressed,  usually  half  the  length  of  the  heati ;  more  or  less 
bristled  or  notched.  Nostrils  oval  or  rounded.  Lateral  toes  nearly  or  quite 
equal,  and  shorter  than  the  middle  ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  middle  free  uearly 
to  ite  base,  externally ;  united  for  about  half,  internally. 

The  name  Sylvieola  belonging  to  a  genus  of  land  shells,  it  is  manifestly 
improper  to  give  the  family  of  birds  a  name  derived  from  that  genus. 

This  family  is  pre-eminently  American,  or  New  World,  and  embraces 
many  species.  Althovigh  a  large  proportion  belong  to  North  America,  but 
few,  comparatively,  are  found  in  California  and  the  adjacent  States. 


Gen-US  HELMIHTHOPHAgA,  Cabanis. 

CiB*M9,  Mils.  Iluin.  l8ao-51,SO.     [Type,  Sglvia  nifimpilia.) 

Gkn.  Char.     Bill  elongated,  conical,  very  ncute ;  thu  outlines  very  nearly  straight, 
m  slightly  decurved ;  no  trace  of  notcii  at  the  tip.    Wings  long  and  pointed ;  the 


^ 


fint  qdll  nearly  or  quite  the  longest.    Tail  nearly 
rather  slender.    Tani  longer  than  the  middle  toe. 


r  slightly  emar{pnate  ;  short  uid 
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Helminthophaga  mficapilla,  Wilson. 

THE  NASHVILLE  WABBLEB. 

Sylvia  ru/icapilla,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  IIL  1811,  120 ;  pi.  xxvii.  f.  3.  —  Audubon,  Om.  Biog. 
I.  1832,450;  pi.  89. 

Syhia  rubricapilla,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  VI.  1812,  15.  (General  Index.)  — 5^t*ta  (Dacnis) 
rubricapilla,  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  1832,  412  (  VcnnhH)ra,  2d  cd.  472).  — Helinaia  rubricapUla, 
Audubon,  Syn.  1839,  70.     In.  Birds  Amcr.  II.  1841,  103;  pi.  113. 

Helminthophaga  ruficapUia,  Baikd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  256.    Ib.  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  175. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  and  neck  above  and  on  sides  ash-gray,  the  crown  with  a  patch  of 
concealed  dark  brownish-orange  hidden  by  ashy  tips  to  the  feathers.  Upper  parts  olive- 
green,  brightest  on  the  rump.  Under  parts  generally,  with  the  edge  of  the  wing,  deep 
yellow  ;  the  anal  region  paler ;  the  sides  tinged  with  olive.     A  broad  yellowish  white  ring 


round  the  eye ;  the  lores  yellowish ;  no  superciliary  stripe.     The  inner  edges  of  the  tail 
feathers  margined  with  dull  white.     Female  similar,  but  duller ;  the  under  parts  paler ; 
but  little  trace  of  the  red  of  the  crown.     Length,  4.65  ;  wing,  2.42  ;  tail,  2.05. 
Hab.     Eastern  North  America  to  the  Missouri ;  Greenland ;  California. 

Though  well  known  as  an  Eastern  species,  this  was  not  found  in  Cali- 
fornia until  1858,  when  Mr.  J.  Xantus  found  one  at  Fort  Tejon.  Afterwards, 
in  the  summer  of  1863  Mr.  F.  Gmber  collected  many  specimens  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  near  I^ke  Tahoe. 

Wilson  discovered  this  species  near  Xashville,  Tennessee,  and  was  at- 
tracted by  the  singular  note  it  made,  like  the  breaking  of  small  dry  twigs,  or 
striking  two  pebbles  together  six  or  seven  times,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
forty  yards'  distance.  But  little  is  yet  known  of  their  habits,  except  that, 
as  with  others  of  the  genus,  the  nest  is  made  on  or  near  the  ground  in  the 
grass,  and  never  on  trees,  like  most  of  the  Sylvicolida:.  As  a  summer  bird, 
it  appears  to  be  most  abundant  in  New  England  and  New  Brunswick,  where 
its  nest  and  eggs  are  taken  every  year  liy  the  indefatigable  naturalists  of 
that  portion  of  North  America.  According  to  Mr.  (leorge  A.  Boardman,  of 
Calais,  Maine,  the  nest  is  built  in  the  giuss,  or  sunk  in  a  hollow  of  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  white,  finely  sprinkled  with  reddish,  and  are  the  small- 
est of  all  laid  by  our  warblers,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  Myiodioctes  pvsUlns, 
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Eelminthophaga  celata,  Sat. 

TEX  OBAKQE-CBOWHXO  WABBXXB. 

.SyfwV  V"M_  s.v,  r^ng'H  Exped.  R.  Mw.  I.  isaa,  I69.  —  Bonapabtb,  Am.  Ora.  L  I8SS, 
4S;  pi.  r.  f.a.  — Sy/wa  (AKnii)  criWo.NuTTALL,  Man.  I.1B32,413,  Ktrnti'iimi,  2d  ed. 
2T3.  —  Abddbom,  Orn.  Biof-  H-  1834,449;  pi.  176.  —  Ileliaaia  celaia,  AfDUBON,  Syn. 
1939,69.  Ib.  Binlfl  Amer.  U.  1841,  100;  pi,  \12- —  Helmiitthophaga  cdata,  BaIrD,  P, 
R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  857.  —  Ueekmann,  X.  vi.  40.  —  Cooper  and  Sdcklby,  XII  iii 
Zool.  ofW.  T.  178. 

Sp,  Char.  Above,  olive-green,  toIIilt  brighter  on  the  rump.  Beneath,  entirely  green- 
ish-yellow, except  a  little  whitish  about  the  anus ;  the  Bides  tinged  with  olivaceous.  A 
concealed  patch  of  pale  brownish-orange  on  the  crown,  hidden  by  the  olivaceous  tips  to 
the  feathers.     Eyelidi  and  an  oiwcure  superciliary  lino  yellowish,  a  dusky  obscure  Streak 


throu^  the  eye-     No  white  spots  on  wings  or  tail  of  female,  with  little  or  none  of  the 
orange  on  the  crown.     Length,  4.75 ;  extent,  7 ;  wing,  2  25 ;  tail,  2.00.     Iris,  feet,  and  bill 
brown ;  lower  mandible  yellow.     In  &II,  the  bill  yellow,  and  feet  and  head  blue. 
Hob.     Misaissippi  River  to  the  Pacific ;   south  to  Northern  Mexico. 

An  abundant  and  constant  resident  everywhere  near  the  coast  south  of 
San  Francisco,  and  extending  in  summer  to  tlie  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  north  to  Puget's  Sound. 

They  frequent  tlie  low  shnibbery,  even  where  it  forms  the  only  vegeta- 
tion, covering  entire  mountains,  and  where  there  is  no  water  for  many 
miles.  There  this  plain  little  bird  is  entirely  at  home,  busily  seekir^ 
for  insects  from  morning  till  night,  and  usually  showing  its  presence  only 
by  a  harsh  chirp  when  alarmed.  About  February  1st,  at  San  Diego,  and  a 
month  later  near  San  Francisco,  the  males  begin  to  sing  their  simple  trill, 
which  is  low,  but  rather  musical,  and  audible  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
silent  regions  they  inhabit.  They  also  frequent  high  trees  in  open  places, 
but  not  the  evergreen  forests ;  and  1  have  seen  one  on  the  barren,  water- 
less island  of  Santa  Earbara. 

I  have  searched  frequently  for  their  nests,  but  never  succeeded  in  finding 
one.  Audubon  speaks  of  finding  them  in  New  Brunswick  in  fir-trees,  built 
of  lichens  and  grass,  and  lined  with  fine  fibres  and  feathers.  The  e^s 
were  four,  pale  green,  with  small  black  spots. 
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Helxninthophaga  Lndee,  Cooper. 

LTICTS  WABBLEB. 
Helmintkopkaga  Luciee,  Cooper,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  IL  1862, 120. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  light  ash-gray,  with  partially  concealed  spot  on  vertex,  and  the 
upper  tail  coverts  chestnut  brown.  Quills  and  tail  tinged  with  brown,  edges  of  pri- 
maries and  coverts  paler ;  beneath  white,  tinged  with  yellowish,  this  color  extending 
to  lores  and  around  eyes,  forming  a  faint  line  above  and  behind  them.  Quills  plum- 
beous beneath,  also  the  tail  feathers,  the  outer  of  which  are  edged  with  white  inter- 


nally, and  with  a  white  patch  on  the  inner  web  near  the  end.  Female  diflfers  only  in 
smaller  size  and  duller  colors.  Iris  brown ;  bill  black  above,  bluish  below ;  feet  pale 
lead-color. 

Length,  4.25  ;  extent  of  wings,  6.50  ;  wing,  2.25  ;  tail,  1.50  ;  tarsus,  0.65  ;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  0.95  ;  bill  along  ridge,  0.35  ;  gape,  0.45  ;  its  height  at  base,  0.15  ;  width,  a  little 
more.  First  quill  shorter  than  the  three  next,  and  tail  shorter  than  in  other  species, 
proportionally.     (Cooper.) 

Hob,     Colorado  Valley,  California,  to  lat.  35^* 


I 


I 


This  beautiful  little  warbler  arrived  from  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Mojave  on  March  25tli,  when  my  attention  was  first  struck  by  its 
peculiar  notes,  resembling  those  of  some  Dendrcecas,  but  fainter.  After 
considerable  watching  and  scrambling  through  the  dense  mesquite  thickets, 
I  succeeded  in  shooting  a  specimen,  and  at  once  saw  that  it  was  a  new 
species.  Afterwards  they  became  quite  numerous,  frequenting  the  tops  of 
the  mesquite  trees  in  pursuit  of  insects,  and  constantly  uttering  their  short 
but  pleasing  song.  After  the  males  had  been  about  for  ten  days,  I  obtained 
the  first  female,  for  which  I  had  been  on  the  watch  daily,  and  think  it 
probable  that  they  are  some  time  later  in  their  migrations,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  small  songsters. 

Up  to  the  25th  of  May,  when  I  left  the  valley,  I  watched  daily  to  dis- 
cover their  nests,  and  therefore  shot  fewer  specimens  than  I  otherwise 

♦  Since  obtained  by  Mr.  Holder,  about  lat.  34°,  March  10,  1863,  and  by  Dr.  Coues,  at  Fort 
Wliipple. 
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would  have  done,  but  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  them  building.     I  ob- 
tained five  males  and  one  female,  all  in  good  plumage. 


Helminthophaga  Tirginlce,  Baird. 

TISQnrU'8  WASBLXS. 


Ib.  Ber.  Anter. 


Sp.  Char,  Similar  to  H.  ruficapiUa.  Top  and  tides  of  head,  back,  and  winga,  light 
ashy  plumbeous,  with  an  almost  imporccptible  wasli  of  olivat-i'ous-green ;  quills  and  tail 
feathers  brown,  edged  with  pure  ashy  pliimbi'ous,  the  latter  indistiuetlj'  and  narrowly  mar- 
gined with  whitish,  internally,  and  at  the  end.  Rump,  with  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts 
bright  yellow,  io  titid  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  body.     Crown  with  a  concealed  patch 


of  orange-brown.  Rest  of  under  parts  brownish- white,  with  indications  of  yellow  from  elun 
to  breast,  perhaps  entirely  yellow  there  when  luature.  Inside  of  wings  and  axiUars  wluir 
ish.  A  white  ring  round  the  eye.  Bill  and  legs  dusky.  Length,  &.00 ;  extent,  7.25  ;  wing, 
2.50 ;  tail,  2.20 ;  tanus,  0.67. 

Hab.     Prescott,  Arizona,  and  Fort  Burgwyn,  New  Mexico. 

Of  this  very  rare  species  but  t\s-o  specimens  have  been  observed,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  which,  however,  in  all  probability  resemble 
those  of  H,  celala,  rujicapilla,  etc,,  in  nesting  on  or  near  the  ground,  feeding 
on  minute  insects,  etc.  The  plumi^e  described  above  is  not  quite  mature, 
and  the  colors  during  the  breeding  season  are  doubtless  considerably 
brighter  and  better  defined. 

The  discovery  within  a  few  years  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  of  new 
warblers,  such  as  Helminthophaga  Virginite,  Helminthophaga  Lucite,  and 
Dendroica  Gracim,  shows  that  the  ornithological  fauna  of  the  West  is  not  yet 
exhausted,  and  that  as  its  hitlierto  unexplored  regions,  especially  those  to- 
wards the  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  are  investigated,  addi- 
tional varieties  will  be  brought  to  light  These  will  in  all  probability  con- 
sist of  insectivorous  oscines  and  flycatchers,  rather  than  of  conirostral  birds. 
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GEsrs  IfENDBXSCA,  Grat. 


Ssleicala,  GiUT,  G«iier»  Binls,  2d  cd.  IS41,  31.     (Not  of  Humphi^r*  m 
Daubmca,  Gkat,  Geaen  Biidi,  Appeadiz.  isa,  8. 

Gen.  Guar.  Bill  ranical,  attenuated,  dv]M«»Kd  at  the  base,  (where  it  is,  however, 
scarcel/  broader  than  high,)  compressed  from  the  middle.  Cultnen  straight  for  the  basal 
half^  then  rather  rapklly  curving,  the  lower  edge  of  upper  mandible  also  concave.  Godjr 
slightly  convex  and  asi-endii^.  A  distinct  nutih  near  the  end  of  the  bill  Bristles,  though 
short,  geneiaUy  quite  dis-tinct  at  the  ba3«  of  the  bilL     Tars  long ;  decidedly  longer  than 


middle  toe,  which  b  Iraiger  than  the  hinder  one :  the  claws  rather  small  and  much  curved ; 
the  hind  claw  nearly  as  long  is  it$  dijnt.  The  wing»  long  and  pointed ;  the  second  quill 
usually  Ten*  little  longer  than  the  fir$t-     The  tail  slightly  rounded  and  emargiuate. 

Colon.     Tail  nearly  always  with  a  white  fpot ;  ii»  ground  color  never  clear  olive-green 


TIiu  iiiout  oxleiiaive  geuus  of  American  warblers,  there  being  over  twenty 
i|iiu:iiiii  ill  tlio  Uuitcd  States,  of  which,  however,  few  are  found  on  this  coast 
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DendroBca  aestlTa,  Gmelin. 

THE  TBLLOV  VABBLEB. 

Uetadlla  a»iva,  Gmelim,  Sjm.  Nat.  I.  I T88,  996.  —  Salvia  aUiva,  Latham,  Index  Ora.  II. 

I'M,  951.  —  Adddbon,  Om.  Biog.  I,  1S3I,  liE;  pi.  95,35.  —  Nuttall,  Mui.  I.  1832, 

370,  2d  cd.  417.  — Sylcicola  tFilira,  Swa:nson,  F.  Bor.  Am.  II.  IB3I,  211.  —  AuDOBON, 

Birds  Amur.  II.  IMI,  50 ;  pi.  S8. 
ij/cHi  (^ildrfni,  Adddboh,  Orn,  Biog.  I.  1831,  180;  pi.  35.     (ImmaWrc) 
Dendroica  atliiia,   BaIBD,  P.   R.  Hep.  IX.  Birds,  282.  — Ueebhahh,  X.  vi.  40.  — CoopeB 

and  Sdcklbi,  XII.  iu.  Zrol.  of  W.  T.  181. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  all  round,  and  umlir  parts  genorally  bright  yellow ;  rest  of  under 
part*  yellow-oliTaceous,  brighlcat  on  the  rump.  Back  nith  obsolete  streaks  of  dusky 
reddish-brown.  Fore  breast  and  sides  of  the  body  streaked  with  browniah-red.  Tail 
feathers  bright  yellow ;  the  outer  v.-hf  nnd  tip^,  with  the  nhole  upper  surfaces  of  the  in- 
nermost one,  brown ;  eatremc  outer  edges  of  wing  and  tail  feathers  olivaceous,  like  the 


'e-iiv. 


back,  the  middle  and  greater  roverts  and  tertinls  edged  with  yellow,  forming  two  bands  on 
the  wings.  Femaif  similar,  with  the  crown  olivaceous  like  the  back ;  the  streaks  wanting 
on  the  back,  and  much  restricted  on  the  under  parts.  Tail  with  more  brown.  Length  of 
male,5.2&;  wing,  2.66  ;  tail,  2.29.  Iris  brown  ;  bill  hom-color;  lower  mandible  lead-blue  ; 
feet  yellow. 
Hab.    The  whole  of  North  America  frum  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


This  li%'ely  and  briglit  little  songster  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  sum- 
mer visitors  on  this  coast,  as  it  is  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  has  habits 
entirely  similar.  They  arrived  at  Fort  Mojave  about  April  15,  1861,  but . 
I  saw  them  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca  as  early  as  April  8,  1854;  so  that  they 
must  vary  their  migration  very  much  with  the  season. 

They  prefer  the  warm  inland  valleys,  frequenting  chiefly  the  deciduous 
trees  along  rivers,  and  coming  familiarly  alwut  gardens  and  orchards. 
There  they  are  actively  eng^ed  throughout  the  day  seeking  their  insect 
food  among  the  leaves,  and  occasionally  warbling  their  short  but  pleasing 
songs,  which  have  considerable  variety,  and  yet  a  sameness  of  style  and 
tone  which  makes  the  performer  easily  recognizable. 

Their  nest  is  built  sometimes  in  a  low  bush,  at  others  as  high  as  fifty  feet 
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above  the  ground.  It  is  extremely  neat  and  durable,  fonned  in  great  part 
of  the  down  of  plants,  mixed  with  fine  strips  of  bark  and  leaves,  sometimes 
lined  with  horsehair  or  feathers.  They  vary  much,  however,  in  the  mate- 
rials chosen,  and  often  select  bits  of  cotton-twine,  silk  threads  and  small 
rags,  when  building  near  a  house. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  dull  white,  thickly  sprinkled  with  pale 
brown  spots  near  the  large  end.  When  the  nest  is  found,  the  female  gen- 
erally attempts  to  draw  the  invader  away  by  feigning  lameness,  but  soon 
leams  to  take  but  little  notice,  if  the  eggs  are  not  disturbed. 

In  autumn  they  are  said  to  feed  much  on  juicy  fruits,  but  I  have  not 
myself  observed  this. 


Dendroeca  Andnbonii,  Townsend. 

ATTDITBOirB  WABBLEB. 

Sylvia  Audubonii,  Townsend,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  VII.  ii.  1837.  —  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  V. 
1839,  52;  pi.  395. — Syivicola  Audubonii,  Bonapabte,  List,  1838. — Audubon,  Birds 
Amer.  II.  1841,26;  pi.  77.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  2d  ed.  I.  414.  —  Dendroica  Audubonii, 
Baibd,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  273.  — Kenneblt,  X.  iii.  24.  — Heebmann,  X.  vi.  39.  — 
CooPEB  and  Suckley,  XII.  ill  181. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  bluish-ash,  streaked  with  black,  most  marked  on  the  middle  of  the 
back ;  on  head  and  neck  bluish-ash.  Middle  of  crown,  rump,  chin,  and  throat,  and  a 
patch  on  the  side  of  the  breast,  gamboge-yellow.  Space  beneath  and  anterior  to  the  eyes, 
fore  part  of  breast  and  sides,  black  ;  this  color  extending  behind  on  the  sides  in  streaks. 
Middle  of  belly,  under  tail  coverts,  a  portion  of  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  and  a  broad 


band  on  the  wings,  with  a  spot  on  each  of  the  four  or  five  exterior  tail  feathers,  white ; 
rest  of  tail  feathers  black.  Female,  brown  above ;  the  other  markings  less  conspicuous 
and  less  black.  Length,  5.50  ;  extent,  0.00  ;  wing,  3.25  ;  tail,  2  25.  Iris  brown  ;  bill  and 
feet  black. 

Hab.  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  central  Rocky  Mountains.  South  to 
Mexico. 

This  is  a  very  abundant  species,  especially  in  winter,  when  large  numbers 
remain  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  and  are  seen  flitting  about  every 
bush  and  tree,  as  well  as  the  tall  weeds  of  the  prairie,  seeking  their  insect 
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food  and  uttering  only  a  sharp  chirp  occasionally.  They  are  then  in  the 
dull  plumage  of  the  female,  and  the  males  do  not  obtain  their  richer  hues 
and  black  breast  until  March  or  April.  According  to  Heermann,  they 
winter  as  far  north  as  Sacramento,  and  some,  I  think,  remain  near  tlie 
Columbia  lliver  throughout  mild  winters.  About  May  1st  they  all  seem 
to  retire  towards  the  north,  and  I  lia\e  seen  none  even  in  the  Coast  Moun- 
tains, south  of  San  Francisco,  after  that  month,  but  they  begin  to  appear 
again  in  September, 

Their  song  resembles  tliat  of  the  D.  aMiva,  and  is  heanl  chiefly  in  their 
summer  resorts  towaids  the  north.  1  obtained  newly  fledged  young  at  Lake 
Taboe  in  September,  and  they  probably  raise  their  broods  throughout  the 
higher  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  neat  is  believed  by  Nuttall  to  be  built  in  the  tall  coniferous  treea, 
but  has  not  yet  been  discovei-ed. 

This  species  does  not  return  to  the  latitude  of  Santa  Cruz  (37°,  and  at 
the  sea  level)  until  the  end  of  September,  but  some  remain  there  all  winter; 
and  about  March  20th  the  males,  mpidly  .changing  their  plain  winter 
livery  for  the  gayer  hues  of  summer,  favor  us  with  a  few  faint  notes  before 
their  departure  north,  the  song  being  much  like  that  of  the  D.  asiiva  in 
character.     They  disappear  about  April  15th. 


Dendroeca  coronata,  LiNNxra 

TEE  TELLOW-CSOWITED  WABBLEB. 

Mmadlla  ouronetfo,  Lim.v.el-s,  Syst.  Not.  I.  1766,  333.  —  Gmelin,  SjsL  Nat.  I.  1788,  Vli 
{nwlej.— .Sy™  comnata.  LtTtI AM,  Index  Om.  II.  1790,  MS.  — WiMOK,  Am.  Orn.  II. 
1810,  I38;pl.  xvu.  f.  4(8ummcr);ll.  3S6;  pi.  xlv.  f  3  (wmter).  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I. 
1832,  361.  — Al-ddbon,  Orn.  Biog.  II.  lB-14,  3ft1;  pi.  tliii.  — SyciWu  ronnmla,  SWAtH- 
SOK.  F.  Bor.  Am.  II.  1931,  ai6.  —  Addubos,  Binlt  Amer.  U.  1841,23;  pi.  Ixxvi. — 
HUTTALL,  Man.  2d  od.  I.  ill.  — Daidi-oica  caroxala,  G.  R.  Gray,  Genera,  2d  ed.  Suppl. 
1843,  8.  — Baird,  p.  K.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  272.  — Coopbr  and  SuCklet,  XII.  iii.  Zool. 
of  W.  T.  180. 

Sp,  Crar.     Above,  bluish-ash,  streakeil  wilh  black.    Under  parts  white.    The  fore 
part  of  breast  and  the  sides  black,  the  feathern  mostly  eilgetl  with  white,     Crown,  rump. 
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and  ddes  of  breast  ^vellow.  Chiieka  anil  loit;B  black.  Tbc  erelids  and  a  mperciliar; 
fitripe,  two  baiicts  on  thir  wing,  niid  !<poti<  on  the  outer  three  tail  feathen,  white.  Fe- 
male of  duller  jJuniage  and  browni-r  nbove.  Lenglli,  5.C5  ;  extent,  9.00 ;  wing,  3  00 ; 
tail,  3.50. 

llab.  EaHteni  North  America  to  the  -Missouri  Plains,  and  northward  along  Tuknn 
Valley  to  Norton  Sou;id      Stragglers  feeii  on  Ihiget's  Sound.     California. 

This  species  closely  reseuililes  D.  Auflubonii,  differing  chiefly  in  having 
the  throat  white.  1  saw  a  few  of  them  at  the  Straits  of  Ftica  in  April, 
18D5,  and  sn[)|X)se  they  must  migrate  tlirougli  California,  though  not  yet 
detected  there.  In  the  Atlantic  States  they  are  numerous,  and  in  hab- 
ita  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  our  J).  Audubonii.  The  nest  and  ^^ 
found  in  Nova  Scotia  liy  Audiilwa  on  a  fir-tree  scarcely  differed  from 
those  of  D.  astiva. 


Dendrceca  nigrescens,  Townre.s-d. 

TBE  BLACE-THBOATED  QRAT  WAABLEB. 

S^cia  nigrcxem,  Toivnsemi.  J.  A  N.  Si'  I'll.  VII.  ii.  18^7,  131.  — AtDrDON.  Om.  Biog. 
V.  1839,  57;  pi.  395.—  I'lri.mv.iu  i<i),,:s.;us,  BoNAr.kiiTE,  Lisr,  IMS.  —  KfTIALt, 
Man.  I.  2U  ni.  I8J0,  il\.  — Sghi-iJu  •lii/riimn,  AtDrBos,  Syn.  1839.  60.  Is. 
Birds  Aincr.  II.  1841,  02;  pi.  94.- /Aiirfrwco  Niflrfwwi,  BaIRD,  P.  R.  Rcp.  IX. 
Birds,  270.  — Hkehmasn,  X.  vi.  «).  — CoorcR  and  Sucklky,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of 
W.  T.  180. 

Sp.  CnAn.  Ile.nl  all  ronnd,  fc)re  part  of  the  breast,  nnd  »trcak«  on  the  siife  of  the  body, 
black  ;  rest  of  under  part.",  a  stripi'  on  the  side  of  the  head  l>eginning  acutely  just  above 
ihe  miilille  oi"  the  eye.  and  anoilier  ]Kirallel  to  it,  Ix'fiinninfr  at  (he  base  of  the  under  jaw 
(the  stripes  of  op|>osite  piiies  eonlluent  on  the  thin),  and  running  iarther  back,  white.     A 


yellow  spot  in  front  of  the  eye.  Rest  of  npper  parts  bluish-gray,  the  interscapular  re- 
gion and  npper  tail  covertp  sireakcd  with  black.  IVing  coverts  black,  with  two  narrow 
white  l«rn),s  ;  quills  and  tail  leathers  brown,  the  two  outer  of  (he  latter  white  wilh  the 
ehalia  and  a  tenninol  litreak  brown ;   the   third  brown,  wilh  a  terminal  narrow  white 
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streak.     Length,  3.00;  extent,  7.50;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.10.     Iris  brown;  bill  black;  feet 

Hab,    Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States ;  Fort  Tliom,  New  Mexica 

Thia  species  appeared  near  San  Diego,  April  20th,  in  small  flocks  migrat- 
ing northward,  and  tlien  uttering  only  a  taint  chirp.  Tiiey  frequented  low 
bushes  along  the  coast,  but  as  they  go  north  they  take  to  the  deciduous  oaks, 
when  the  leaves  Ij^in  to  grow  early  in  May,  at  whicli  time  tliey  reach  the 
Columbia  River.  Their  song  is  rather  faint  and  monotonous,  and  I  liave 
not  heard  it  during  their  migration  north,  nor  have  I  seen  thom  in  this 
State  after  April.  According  to  Townsend,  their  nest  is  built  in  the  upper 
branches  of  the  oak,  iu  Oregon. 


DendroBca  Townsendii,  Nuitall. 

TOWHSEHD'B  WAEBLEB. 

Sglna  ToiBBKmlii.  ("Rdttall,")  Towxsknu,  J.  A.  ^.  Sc.  Ph.  VII.  ii.  1B37,  191.  — AoDU- 
BOS,  Orn.  Ulog.  V.  18-13,  36 ;  pi.  393.  —  Sylcicola  Toicnundii,  BoNAPASTB,  Lisl,  1838. 
In.  Cunsp.  ISSn,  308,  —  Audubos,  Bir(l9  Amcr.  II.  1811,  M;  pi,  92.  —  NuitaLL, 
Mnn.  I.  SU  cd.  1S40.  U6.  —  Daulroica  Toaniaidii,  Baihd,  1'.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  269. 
—  Cooper  nn.1  SircKLEv,  XII.  iii.  Zuii.  ofW.  T.  179. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  bright  olivu-pvvn ;  tlie  fvathers  all  black  in  the  centre,  showing 
DM)re  or  leas  as  streaks,  espi.'cially  on  the  crown  (Quills,  toil,  and  upper  tail  covert 
feathers  dark  brown,  edr^  with  blulsb-gmy ;  lltu  wings  with  two  white  bands  on  the 
i^overta ;  the  two  outer  tail  featherii  white,  with  a.  brown  streak  near  ihe  end  ;  a  white 


streak  only  in  the  end  of  the  third  feather  rndcr  parts  as  far  as  the  miildle  of  the  bo<l}-, 
with  the  sidea  of  head  and  neck,  inc:ludiu>;  a  superciliary  stripe  and  a  spot  liencath  the 
eye,  yellow  ;  the  median  portion  of  the  side  of  the  head,  the  chin  and  throat,  with  streaks 
on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  flanks,  and  utidiT  tail  coverts,  black ;  the  renuiinder  of  tlic 
under  parts  while.  Length,  5.00 ;  extent,  il.OO ;  wtng,  2.G5  ;  tail,  2.'20.  Iris  and  feet 
brown  ;  bill  black. 
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Hah,  Pacific  Coast,  North  America :  south  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  A  straggler 
taken  near  Philadelphia. 

Small  flocks  of  this  species  arrivea  near  San  Diego,  with  D.  nigresccns, 
about  April  20,  1862,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  elsewhere  during  sum- 
mer, and  they  are  very  scarce  at  the  Columbia  River,  being  supposed  to 
pass  by  there  on  their  way  to  more  northern  regions,  or  perhaps  to  the 
highest  parts  of  the  moim tains.  I  shot  two  in  November,  1855,  near  Santa 
Clara,  and  saw  what  I  supposed  to  be  this  species  at  Shoal  water  Bay,  W.  T., 
as  late  as  December  25,  1854,  so  that  it  is  very  probable  they  may  be 
more  common  in  this  State  in  winter  than  summer. 

In  the  north  they  frequent  the  higher  parts  of  the  lofty  firs,  and  are 
therefore  less  easily  seen  than  other  si)ecies.  In  this  State  I  found  them 
when  migrating  among  low  willows  and  other  bushes. 

The  spring  plumage  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  described  by 
Baird  from  fall  specimens. 


Dendroeca  occidentalis,  Townsend. 

THE  WESTERN  WABBLEB. 

Sylvia  ocddentaJis,  Townsend,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  VII.  il  1837,  190.  Ib.  Narrative,  1839,  340. — 
AuDUBOX,  Om.  Biog.  V.  1839,  55;  pi.  55.  —  St/Ivicola  ofctc2«n/a//8,  Bonaparte,  List, 
1838.  —  Audubon,  Syn.  1839,  60.  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  II.  1841,  60;  pi.  93.  —  Nuttall, 
Man.  2d  ed.  I.  44.5. — Dendroica  occidentalis,  Baird,  P.  R.  liep.  IX.  Birds.  268. — 
CooPEB  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  178. 

Sp.  Char.  Crown,  with  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  continuous  bright  yellow,  feathers 
of  the  former  narrowly  edged  with  black  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  dark  brown,  edged  with  bluish- 
gray,  80  much  80  on  the  back  and  rump  feathers  as  to  obscure  the  brown,  and  with  an 


olivaceous  shade.  Chin,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  breast  (ending  convexly  behind  in  a  sub- 
crescentic  outline),  black ;  rest  of  under  parts  white,  faintly  streaked  on  the  sides  with 
black.  Two  white  bands  on  the  wing,  two  outer  tail  feathers,  and  the  terminal  portion 
of  a  third,  white;  the  shafls,  and  an  internal  streak  towards  the  end,  dark  brown. 
Length,  4.75  ;  wing,  2.70  :  tail,  2.30.  Bill  jet  black  ;  legs  brown. 
Hab,     Pacific  Coast,  north  to  Puget's  Sound. 
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This  seems  to  be  a  very  rare  species,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  in  the 
southern  part  of  California,  though  they  probably  migrate  into  Mexico. 
One  was  obtained  at  Petaluma,  by  Mr.  E.  Samuels,  on  April  1,  1856. 
They  frequent  lofty  evergreens. 

The  pair  of  biixls  from  which  the  species  was  described,  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Townsend  near  Fort  Vancouver,  May  28,  1835.  They  were  flitting 
among  the  pine  trees  in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  actively  engaged  in  searching 
for  insects,  and  hanging  frequently  from  the  twigs  like  titmice.  Their  note, 
uttered  at  distant  intervals,  resembled  very  much  that  of  the  black-throated 
blue  warbler  {D,  ccerulcsccm). 


Dendroeca  chrysopareia,  Solater. 

THE  OOLDEH-CHEEKED  WASBLEB. 

Dendroica  chrysopareia,  Sclater  and  Salvin,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1860,  298.     Ib.  Ibis,  1865,  89.  — 
Baird,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  183. 

Sp.  Cuak.     Similar,  in  general  appearance,  to  D.  Towjisendii^  but  the  upper  parts  gen- 
erally black,  with  olivaceous  edgings  on  the  back,  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  pure 


black.  Sides  and  lower  tail  coverts  streaked  with  black.  Cheeks  yellow  ;  a  simple  black 
stripe  through  the  eye  ;  no  patch  beneath  it  Bill  very  short  Length,  4.50  ;  wing,  2.50  ; 
tail,  2.40  ;  tarsus,  0.75. 

Hah,    Texas  to  Guatemala. 

This  species,  originally  described  from  Guatemala,  has  lately  been  taken 
near  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  will  doubtless  be  foimd  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  liabits,  which,  however,  in  aU  proba- 
bilty,  resemble  those  of  the  Black-tliroated  green  and  other  familiar  Eastern 
species.  The  specimen  described  above  is  the  type  belonging  to  Mr.  Salvin, 
of  London  ;  those  from  Texas  were  obtained  by  the  late  Dr.  Heermaim. 
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Genus  G-EOTHZiYPIS,  Cauanib. 

Triduu,  SwAiNSON,  Zool  Jour.  III.  July,  1827,  1S7.     (Not  of  Gloger,  March,  18ST,  eqaal 

lo  Crimger,  Tciuro.) 
GKHldypii,  CabaHiS,  Wiegmann'B  Archiv  1847,  I.  318,  349. 

Gex.  Char.    Bill  sylvicoline,  rather  depressed,  and  (UstincUy  notched ;  rictal  bristlea 
very  ehon  or  vaoting.    Wings  shurt,  ruuiidi-d,  scarcely  longer  than  the  tjul ;  the  fint 


quill   Ehorler  than   the  fourth 
tarsi  elongated    as  lon^  as  tl  i 
iouuaculate     Legs  jellow 


Tail   loij.     much  rtiuulct 
head      Oliie-gn-en   abuti 


or  graduated.     l.ega   stout; 
beUy  jellow     Tail  feathers 


This  genus  is  represented  in  California  \>y  two  species,  0.  trichas  and 
Macgillivrayi,  and  a  third  and  a  much  nirer  one,  G.  Philadelphia,  oecuiTing 
in  the  Eastern  States,  wliere  G.  triilius  is  also  aliundant.  Many  others,  how- 
ever, belong  to  Middle  and  Soiitli  America,  where  they  seem  to  be  abun- 
dant, and  to  have  mucii  the  same  habits  as  do  the  species  of  tlie  United 
States,  living  in  thickets  or  among  the  gnxss,  and  nesting  on  or  \'ery  near 
the  ground. 
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OaotMyjiis  trichas,  Linn^us. 

TBS  KABTLASS  TEIXOW.THBOAT. 

TwAu  triduit,  Li:(nsdb.  Syel.  N>r.  1.  IT6G,  S93.  —  S^via  trichas,  Lithan,  Ind.  Ora.  11. 

1790.  — AddhBON,  Orn.  Bio-.  I.  1933,  120;  V.  1938,463;  pis.  23  and  840.  —  C«K«ypi» 

trichai,  Cabanib,  Mils.  Hpin.  1850,  16.  — Baihd,  P.  R.  Itcp.  IX.  Birds,  170.  — Cooi-BB 

and  SocKLEv,  XII.  iiL  Zool.  of  W,  T.  177. 
Sglda  Marilaadii-a,   Wilson,   Am.   Orn.    L    1808, 

BoNAPABTE,  List,  1838  —  AuDtuo.f,  Svu.   1: 

pi.  108. 
SyWo  Bmeat,  AuDUBOX,  Orn  Biog.  I.  1832,  124  ;  pi.  24.     {Young  malu.J  —  Tridmu  Eoicot, 

NcTTALL,  Mail.  I.  2d  cd.  1840,  457. 
Triduit  Ddafildii,  Addlboh,  Om.  Bio|-.  V.  307.  —  Heebhakm,  P.  R  Rep.  X.  vi.  40. 


Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  olive^Ti-on,  tin<!i-d  with  browp  towards  the  middle  of  the 
crown  ;  chin,  throat,  and  biviict  nn  liir  as  the  iniddlo  of  tho  body,  with  the  under  tail 
eovcrtu,  bright  yellow.  Belly  dull  whiti^h-lniff.  Siili's  of  l>ody  stron^y  tinged  with  light 
olive-brown;  under  coverts  glossed  with  the  pame.  A  band  of  blaek  on  the  forehead 
(about  0  20  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  nildille),  [lassing  backward  «o  as  to  cover  the 
cheek  and  ear  coverts,  and  extending  a  litllu  above  the  eye ;  this  band  bordered  behind 


by  a  suffusion  of  hoary-ash,  forming  a  distinct  line  nl>ove  the  ere,  and  widening  behind 
the  ear  coverts  into  a  larger  patch,  with  a  yi'llow  finite.  In  winter  dress,  and  in  the 
female,  without  the  blaek  mask,  the  torehcait  tinned  with  brown,  the  yellow  of  the  throat 
less  extended,  the  eyelids  n-hilish,  and  an  indistini't  !<ii|HTeiliary  line  yellowish.  I>ength 
of  male,  4  80;  extent,  6.7S  ;  wing,  S.40;  tail.  2  20 
Hab.     North  America  from  the  Atlantic  In  the  Pacilic. 

A  very  common  little  bii-d  duiiiifi  Hummer,  and  some  possibly  winter 
within  the  State,  though  I  saw  none  in  the  Colora4o  Valley,  in  winter. 
At  San  Diego  I  saw  the  first  on  the  17tli  of  Ajiril,  but  have  before  seen 
them'  at  the  Columbia  River  earlier  than  tliat  time ;  and  as  they  are  rather 
scarce  at  all  times  in  tlie  soutiiern  jiait  of  the  State,  I  suspect  that  many 
winter  in  the  middle  portions. 

They  usually  inhabit  the  densest  thicketa,  and  occasionally  the  reeds  about 
ponda  and  marshes,  being  constantly  on  the  move  after  insects,  and  rarely 


\ 
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showing  themselves.  In  the  spring,  however,  the  male  often  flies  upward  a 
few  yards,  singing  a  short  but  lively  song,  generally  in  triple  bars,  and  then 
drops  suddenly  down  again. 

Their  nest  is  built  in  the  thicket,  often  on  the  ground,  very  closely  con- 
cealed ;  it  is  made  entirely  of  grass  and  leaves.  The  eggs  are  white,  slightly 
flesh-color,  with  reddish-brown  dots,  specks,  and  lines,  mostly  near  the 
large  end. 

They  generally  keep  near  brooks  and  marshes. 


Gkeothlypis  Macgillivrayi,  Audubon. 

MAC6ILLIVSAT8  WABBLEB. 

Sylvia  Macgillivrw/i,  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  V.   1839,  75 ;  pi.  399.     {Sylvia  PhUadelphia  on 

plate.)     Tridias  Macgillivrayi,  Audubon,  Syn.  1839,  64.     Ib.  Birds  Amcr.  II.  1841,  74  ; 

pi.  100. 
Sylvia  iolmiaei,  Townsend,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  VIII.  1839,  149,  159.    (Read  in  1839,  but  the  yoltime 

really  not  published  till  1840.)  —  Trickax  tolmiaei,  Nuttall,  Man.  L  2d  ed.  1840,  460. — 

Heermann,  p.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  40. 
Gtothlypis  MacgilUvrayi,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds  of  N.  Amer.  244 ;  pi.  79,  f.  4  (head). 

—  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  177. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  and  neck  all  round,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  breast  dark  ash- 
color  ;  a  narrow  frontlet,  loral  region,  and  space  round  the  eye  (scarcely  complete  behind), 
black.  The  eyelids  above  and  below  the  eye  (not  in  a  continuous  ring),  white.  The 
feathers  of  the  chin,  throat,  and  fore  breast  really  black,  with  ashy-gray  tips,  more  or  less 
concealing  the  black.     Rest  of  upper  parts  dark  olive-green  (sides  under  the  wings  paler), 


of  lower,  bright  yellow.  Female  with  the  throat  paler  and  without  any  black.  Young  in 
fall,  without  the  blue  hood,  and  of  a  dull  greenish  color  generally.  Length  of  male.  5.00  ; 
extent,  6.75;  wing,  2.45;  tail,  2.45.  Iris  brown;  bill  brown  above,  yellow  below ;  feet 
reddish-gray. 

Hab.     Eastern  base  of  Rocky  Moiuitains  to  the  Pacific,  and  south  to  Mexico. 

At  Fort  Mojave  I  noticed  the  first  of  this  speciefi  April  24th,  but  they 
probably  arrive  earlier,  as  they  reach  tlie  Columbia  River  by  May  3d. 
They  differ  considerably  in  habits  from  G.  tricluis,  as  they  frequent  dry 
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localities,  hunting  for  insects,  both  in  low  bushes  and  in  the  trees,  like 
some  of  the  Dendrcecas.  Tlieir  song  is  short  and  rather  faint,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  G.  trUhas.  The  nest  1  found  at  Puget's  Sound,  in  June, 
was  built,  without  attempt  at  concealment,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground, 
and  fonned  wholly  of  dry  grasses,  rather  loosely  put  together.  According 
to  NuttaU,  they  also  use  the  bark  fibres  of  the  cedar  {Thuja  gigantea),  and 
build  among  moss.     The  ej^s  are  white,  sjiotted  with  reddish. 

I  met  with  this  species  at  Lake  Talioe  in  September,  and  in  the  Coast 
Bange  during  summer,  but  not  near  San  Diego.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  them  winter  in  the  ivamier  parts  of  the  State. 

They  have  a  very  sharp  chirp  of  alarm  when  they  see  a  strange  object, 
and  if  watched  are  very  shy,  seeking  the  densest  thickets  ;  but  if  you  wait 
quietly  for  a  short  time  their  curiosity  brings  thera  out,  and  they  will 
approach  until  within  a  few  feet,  keeping  up  their  scolding  chirp  all  the 


GeNLS  ICTERZA,    ViElLLOT. 

leteria,  ViBiLLOT,  Ois.  Amer.  Sept.  L  1790,  iii.  and  85. 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  shorter  than  head  ;  broad  nt  the  base,  but  rapidly  becoming  eom- 
pi«Med  or  much  higher  than  broad,  with  tlic  rid^  elevated  and  shnr))  from  the  very 
base  of  the  bill ;  the  upper  outline  much  curved  throughout;  the  commissure  leaa  curved 


but  itrongly  concave  ;  the  gonys  nearly  Ftrai<;ht,  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  as  con- 
vex as  the  commissure  is  concave.  No  notch  in  the  bill,  and  the  rictal  bristles  small- 
Tarsi  longer  than  the  toes,  without  scutclln;,  except  faint  indications  on  the  inner  side. 
Lateral  toes  about  equal ;  shorter  tiian  the  hinder.  Wings  about  equal  to  the  tail, 
IS 
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rounded ;  the  first  quill  longer  than  the  secondaries.     Tail  graduated ;  above  olive,  be- 
neath yellow.     Abdomen,  eyelids,  maxillary  patch,  and  line  to  the  bill,  white. 


/.  virenx. 


But  one  well-established  species  belongs  to  this  genus,  although  several 
have  been  indicated  by  authors 


Icteria  longicauda,  Lawrence. 

THE  LOKO-TAILED  CHAT. 

Icteria  longicauda j  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VI.  iv.  Ap.  1853,  4.  —  Newberry,  P.  R. 

Rep.  VI.  iv.  81  ;  pi.  34,  f.  2.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  249.  —  Hkermann,  X. 

vi.  55. 
f  Icteria  auricollis  (Light.  Mus.  Ber.),  Bonaparte,  Consp.  1850,  331. 

Sp.  Char  Fourth  quill  longest ;  thinl  and  fifth  shorter ;  first  shorter  than  the  seventh. 
Above  ash-color,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  back  and  neck ;  the  outer  surface  of  the  wings 
and  tail  olive.  The  under  parts  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  belly  bright  gamboge  yellow, 
with  a  tinge  of  orange ;  the  remaining  portions  white.     The  8uj)erciliary  and  maxillary 


white  stripes  extend  some  distance  behind  the  eye.     Outer  edge  of  the  first  primary 
white.     Length,  7.00  ;  extent,  8  50  ;  wing,  3  20 ;  tail,  3  70. 

I  fab.     High  central  plains  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  ;  south  to  Mexico ;  north 
to  Walla-walla. 
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Many  of  this  speciea  arrived  at  Fort  Mojave  about  April  20,  1861 ; 
and  at  San  Diego  I  saw  one  on  April  26,  1862.  Most  of  them,  prob- 
ably, take  an  inland  route  towards  the  north.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the 
warmer  valleys,  near  streams  and  marshes ;  and  the  only  place  on  the  coast 
where  I  have  seen  them  was  Santa  Cruz,  where  I  found  a  nest,  with  youug, 
in  June.  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  most  American  naturalists,  we 
have  retained  a  distinct  name  for  the  California  Chat,  as  distinguished  from 
/.  virens  of  the  East.  The  principal  difference,  however,  is  a  greater 
length  of  tail,  which,  in  view  of  the  variations  iu  this  respect  observed 
in  many  species,  appears  hardly  of  specific  value. 

At  Fort  Mojave  on  May  19th  I  found  a  nest  buUt  in  a  dense  thicket  of 
AlgaroHa,  containing  three  eggs,  besides  one  of  the  cowbird  {Molothrua). 
It  was  made  of  slender  green  twigs  and  leaves,  and  lined  with  grass  and 
hairs.  The  eggs  were  white,  sprinkled  with  cinnamon  near  the  laige  end, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  ring.     Size,  0.75  X  0.64  inch. 

The  nest  is  usually  closely  concealed,  but  that  found  at  Santa  Cruz 
was  in  a  very  open  situation,  and  only  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  I 
found  it  by  chance,  after  hunting  the  dense  thickets  around  thoroughly, 
and  when  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up.  The  old  birds  are  very  bold  when 
the  nest  is  approached,  keeping  up  a  constant  scolding,  and  almost  flying 
in  the  intruder's  face.  At  other  times  they  are  very  shy,  and  scarcely  to 
be  seen  without  long  watching  for  them. 

During  the  spring  both  day  and  night  the  song  of  the  male  is  heard, 
which  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  grotesque  notes,  more  odd  than  musical, 
and  like  those  of  no  other  bird.  They  resemble  sometimes  the  noises  of 
ducks,  cats,  and  puppies,  but  these  sountls  are  not  imitated,  as  they  are  sim- 
ilar everywhere,  and  are  the  same  with  our  species  as  with  the  Eastern. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  insects  and  berries.  They  probably  leave  the 
State  in  September. 

A  male  specimen  from  Fort  Mojave  lias  the  tail  as  short  as  the  Eastern 
/.  viTens  (3.25  inch),  but  resembles  coast  specimens  in  its  grayish  color. 
A  female  like  it  has  since  been  found  there  by  Mr.  Holder.  The  time  of 
arrival  of  this  bird  seems  remarkably  luiiform,  as  they  reached  Santa  Cruz, 
in  1866,  about  April  27th. 

A  chat  from  Mexico  has  been  described  as  Ideria  Vdasguezi,  differing 
principally  from  the  speciea  of  the  United  States  in  the  whitish  color  of 
the  lower  mandible.  Young  birds,  however,  of  /.  virens  exhibit  this  same 
peculiarity,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  Mexican  species  has  no  claim 
to  a  distinctive  name. 

In  the  general  appearance  of  the  Iciena  there  is  i^uite  a  close  relation- 
ship to  a  genus  TeretrUtis  from  Cuba, 
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Genus  MTIODZOCTIiS,  Audubon. 

il^odiocta,  AUDUBOS,  S^n.  1833,  48.     (T_vpG,  Malacilla  mitmta.) 
Wiliimia,  Bonapastk,  Liai,  1838.     (rreocctipii.'d  in  Botany.) 

Gen.  Char,  Bill  depressed,  flveatdier-liki' ;  bro-ider  than  high  at  the  base ;  gape  with 
briatlcs  nearly  as  long  tu  tlie  bill,  nliit-h  is  distinctly  notclicd  at  the  tip ;  both  outlines 
gently  convex.     Tarsi  longer  than  the  head ;  eunsidcrably  exceeding  the  middle  toe ; 


claws  all  considerably  curved  Tail  decidcdh  rounded  or  Btit,htJy  graduated ;  the  lateral 
feathera  0.20  of  an  inch  shorter  l\mg  itr\  little  longer  than  the  tail;  the  first  quill 
decidedly  shorter  than  the  fourtli     colura  i<.llow 


Three  species  besides  em's  iiiliabit  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  contineut,  all 
larger  and  iiuite  difl'ereiitly  marked.  All  liave  much  the  babita  of  fly- 
catchers, darting  after  insects  and  capturing  them  on  the  wing.  They 
usually  keep  in  dense  thickets,  and  are  generally  difficult  of  approach. 
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Mylodioctes  pnsiUne,  Wilson. 
THK  OBEElt  BIACK-CAf  WAXBLEB. 


Bo,  WiLBOM,  Am.  Orn.  III.   1811,   103  ;    pi.  xxvi.  f.  4.  — SjrfMBia  pviOh, 

NdtTaLL,  Man.  I.  ad  cd.  1840,  335. 
Sglvia  Wiltonii,  Bonapaetb,  Oba.  Wil^ion,  1826,  No.  la;,  —  Nuttall,  Man.  1.  1832, *08.— 

MuKicapa  IVUkhU,  Auduhon, Orn,  Biog.  II.  1834,  U8;  pi.  m.  —  Myiodioda  WilioHii, 

Addcbo!',  Syn.  1839,  50.    Ib.  Bird*  Amer.  II.  1841,  !1  ;  pi.  7S. 
Mg!odiaela  piaaiui,  Bonaparte,  Conspectusi,  1850,  315.  — Baird,  P.  R.  Bcp.  IX.  Birds, 

293.  —  Heebmakx,  X.  vi.  39.  —  CooPEK   .mil   Slcklev,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T. 


Sp.  Chab.  Forehead,  line  over  and  arounJ  the  eye,  and  under  parts  general)/  bright 
yellow.  Upper  parts  olivc^reen  ;  a  wiiiarc  patch  on  the  crown  lustrous  black.  Sides  of 
body  and  cheeks  tinged  with  olive.    No  white  on  wings  or  tail.    Female  similar;  the 


fc>. 


hlaek  of  the  crown  obscured  by  olive-green.     Length,  4.T5  ;  wing,  2.25  ;  tul,  2,30.     Iris 
brown ;  bill  brown  ;  feet  brownish. 

HiA.  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  north  to  Kodiak,  and  south  to 
Guatemala. 

This  pretty  little  bird  arrives  ia  California  about  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  passes  far  to  the  north,  occurring  in  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  They  frequent 
chiefly  the  deciduous  trees  and  bushes  near  water,  and  have  much  the  same 
habits  and  song  as  the  Dendroica  (Estiva. 

According  to  Nuttall,  they  sometimes  reach  the  Columbia  River  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  he  has  seen  them  feeding  their  young  by  the  12th  of 
May ;  so  very  probably  some  winter  in  California.  He  found  a  nest  on 
the  branch  of  a  ser\ice-bush,  built  chiefly  of  moss,  with  a  thick  Uning  of 
grass,  and  containing  four  eggs,  white  with  [Mile  brown  dots  near  the  larger 
end,  in  a  sort  of  circle.  They  also  build  in  fir-trees,  according  to  Audubon. 
The  nest  measures  only  S.50  inches  wide  and  1.50  deep. 

The  arrival  of  these  little  birds  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  1866,  was  about  April 
20th.  I  observed  them  apparently  gatliering  materials  for  nests  at  that  date, 
the  male  singing  merrily  during  the  employment  From  Nuttall's  observa- 
tions in  Oregon,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  arrive  there  quite  as  early, 
or  else  a  few  remain  all  winter  tmnoticed  among  the  shrubbery. 
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Family  HIKUNDINID^,  The  Swallows. 

Char.  BiU  very  bruad,  short,  and  much  depressed ;  the  culmen  less  than 
half  the  commissure,  which  opens  to  beneath  the  eye.  Eictiis  smooth. 
Wings  very  long,  gi'eatly  exceeding  the  central  tail  feathers  j  the  first 
primary  longest    Tarsi  shorter  than  the  lateral  toes. 


Gekus  UIHUNDO,  Linn^ub. 

Hiraado,  LiNNJSUS,  Sysi.  Nat.  1735.  — (iray,  Gcnem,  I.  184S. 

Gen.  Cbar.     Nostrils  basal,  Biiiall,  oblong,  and  covered    partly  by  a  membrane. 
Tail  more  or  less  forked ;  the  outer  laterul  feather  sometimes  greatly  lengthened.    Tarn 


naked,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  and  scutellate. 
unequal.     Clans  moderate,  cun'ud,  aeut^- 


Toea  long,  slender,  the  lateral  emu 
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Hlnmdo  hotreonun.  Barton. 

THE  BABH  8WAIL0W. 

Binaih  horrtomm,  Babto:i,  Fragments,  N.  II.  Pcna.  1799.  IT.  — Baibd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX. 

Birds,  308,  —  COOFER  and  Sucklet,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  184. 
Binmdo  ru/a,  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Scpl.  1.  1807.  60 ;  pi.  tlxx,     (Xol  of  Graclin.)  — Cabbir, 

IllaiL  I.  185»,  S43.— Brewer,  N'.  Am.  Ool.  L  1857,  91;  pi.  v.  t.  63-67  {tgg»).— 

Ndttall,  Man.  ad  ed.  T36.  — Hebrxinn,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  34. 
Hinmdo  Amencana,  WiLsos,  Am.  Orii.  V.  1812,  34  ;  pi.  xxxviii.  f.  I,  2.     (Not  of  Gmelin.) 

—  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  II.  1831,  389. 
Binado  raitiai,  AvaoBOs,  Om.  Bio^;.  II.  1834,413;  pi.  ITS.    Ib.  S^n.  1639,35.    Is.  Bitdi 

Amcr,  I.  1840,  181 ;  pi.  48.     (Koi  of  Linnffiia,) 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  tct)'  deeply  fiipked  ;  outer  feathers  several  inches  longer  than  the 
inner,  very  narrow  towards  the  enil.  Abovt-  plossv  Iduo,  with  concealed  wliiw  in  the 
middle  of  the  hack.  Throat  ehestniil ;  rest  of  lower  part  re<idish  white,  not  conspicuously 
diSerenL     A  steel-blue  collar  on  tlie  upper  part  of  the  breast,  interrupted  in  the  middle. 


Tail  feathers  with  a  white  ppot  ne.ir  the  middle,  on  the  inner  web.    Female  with  the 
outer  tail  feather  not  quite  so  long.     Length,  G.50  ;  extent,  12.75  ;  wing,  4.75 ;  tail,  4,50. 
Iris  brown  ;  hill  black ;  feet  ."late-color, 
Bab.    North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

This  well-known  and  beautiful  bird  is  less  abundant  along  the  western 
than  the  eastern  coast,  its  place  being  filled  in  great  part  by  the  H.  luni- 
frons,  and  perhaps  also  because  it  does  not  find  so  many  suitable  places  for 
building  in.  As  settlements  multiply  tbey  seem  to  be  gradually  increasing 
about  farms  near  the  coast,  building  in  the  bams,  and  living  in  perfect  liar- 
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mony  with  their  cousins,  which  build  under  the  eaves.  In  ^rild  districts 
they  build  in  caves,  wliich  abound  in  the  bluffs  along  the  sea-shore,  from 
San  Diego  to  the  Columbia  Eiver. 

Their  nest  is  built  of  mud,  plastered  up  against  a  rafter,  or  on  some  sup- 
porting shelf;  it  is  cup-shaped,  and  lined  with  fine  hay.  The  saliva  of  the 
bird  is  supposed  to  render  the  pellets  of  mud  more  adhesive.  The  ^gs  are 
five,  white  spotted  with  reddish-brown,  and  they  usually  raise  two  broods 
in  a  season,  but  often  leave  the  last  to  starve,  in  their  sudden  departure 
south  in  August  or  September. 

I  noticed  their  arrival  at  San  Diego  March  25th,  and  have  found  them 
far  more  frequent  along  the  sea-coast  than  inland,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  they  prefer  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  delight  to  himt  insects  over  its 
surface,  sometimes  even  touching  it  as  they  skim  along.  At  Sacramento 
they  were  found  by  Dr.  Heermann,  and  I  have  seen  them  near  there  as  late 
as  September  8tli.  They  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz  March  21,  1866,  showing  a 
remarkable  regularity  in  comparison  with  1862,  though  the  latter  was  a 
much  colder  spring.     They  left  Santa  Cruz  about  September  15th. 


Himndo  lunifirons,  Sat. 

THE  CLIFF  SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  lunifrons,  Sat,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mts.  II.  1823,  47.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds, 
307.  —  Hebrmann,  X.  vi.  36.  —  Cooper  and  Sdckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  184.  — 
Cassin,  Llust.  I.  1855,  243.  —  Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  I.  1857,  94;  pi.  68-73  (Egg). 

Hirundo  fulva,  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  I.  1825,  63;  pi.  ii.  (Not  of  Vieillot?) — Audubon, 
Orn.  Blog.  I.  1831,  353;  pi.  58.  In.  Birds  Amcr.  I.  1840,  177  ;  pi.  47.  — Nuttalu  Man. 
2d  ed.  I.  729. 

Sp.  Char.  Crown  and  back  steel-blue ;  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  with  concealed 
pale  edges  to  the  feathers.  Chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  head  dark  chestnut ;  breast 
fuscous ;  belly  white.      A   steel-blue   spot  on  throat     Rump  light  chestnut ;  forehead 


brownish  white ;  a  pale  nuchal  band.      Tail  slightly  emarginate.     Length,  5.75;  wing, 
4.40 ;  tail,  2.20. 

Hab.    North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
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An  abundant  species  throughout  California,  and  as  far  north  as  Columbia 
River,  on  the  coast.  I  saw  the  first  of  them  at  San  Diego  March  15,  1862; 
and  at  San  Francisco  they  arrive  about  March  25th,  being  a  week  earlier 
than  the  barn  swallow,  and  also  remaining  later  in  autumn.  1  have  seen 
them  as  late  as  October  5th,  and  they  probably  remain  longer  toward  the 
soutii.  They  live  almost  everywhere  during  summer,  except  on  the  high 
and  wooded  mountains,  building  on  the  cliffs  of  tlie  sea-coast,  where  the 
cold  wind  blows,  as  well  as  in  the  hottest  valleys,  under  eaves  of  houses,  and 
sometimes  on  the  aides  of  lai^e  branches  or  trunks  of  trees.  Their  bottle- 
shaped  nests  of  mud,  lined  with  straw,  are  conspicuous  objects  wherever  they 
are  allowed  to  build  them,  some  even  being  visible  in  the  noisy  city  of  San 
Francisco,  which  only  this  species  visits,  sweeping  through  the  crowded 
streets  with  entire  fearlessness.  Tlie  efrga  are  usually  four,  white,  spotted 
with  dusky-hrown,  and  they  liatcli  two  brootls  in  the  season  in  most  parts 
of  the  Stata  When  about  the  nest,  tliey  make  a  creaking  noise  very  differ- 
ent from  the  twitter  of  the  barn  swallow. 

In  June  I  saw  a  flock  of  these  birds  busily  catcliing  young  grasshoppers 
on  the  dry  hillside,  where  these  insects  were  swarming.  As  I  have  never 
heard  of  other  swallows  eating  grasshoppers,  I  suppose  that  this  species  is 
specially  adapted  for  such  food,  other  insects  being  very  scarce  during  the 


dry  season,  and  in  the  dry  regions  it  inhabits  so  frequently,  where  other 
species  of  swallow  are  unknown. 

This  swallow  leaves  Santa  Cruz  about  September  1st,  but  probably  only 
goes  to  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  interior. 

To  determine  the  question  as  to  bedbugs  being  brought  to  houses  by 
these  swallows,  I  allowed  about  twelve  pairs  to  raise  broods  under  the  eaves 
of  the  house  I  lived  in  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  1866.  They  built  between  April 
12th  and  26th,  and  the  young  were  fledged  July  1st ;  some  also  had  laid 
new  broods  of  two  and  three  eggs  by  the  5th.  On  tearing  down  the  nests  I 
found  hugs  (Cimex)  in  every  one,  whatever  part  of  the  roof  it  occupied, 
showing  that  they  were  brought  by  the  birds,  none  having  been  observed  in 
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the  house.  But  these  bugs  were  evidently  a  distinct  species  from  the  Cimex 
lectularius,  being  different  in  form,  narrower,  and  pale  yellowish,  instead  of 
the  characteristic  color  from  which  the  name  "  Puce  "  is  derived,  through 
the  French  name  of  the  insect.  Moreover,  although  many  crawled  into  the 
cracks  of  the  weather-boards,  and  could  easily  have  entered  the  low  bedroom 
windows,  none  were  seen  afterwards.  So  I  think  we  may  relieve  the  sw^al- 
lows  of  the  charge  of  bringing  in  these  pests,  and  encourage  their  building 
in  suitable  places,  on  account  of  the  immense  numbers  of  insects  they  de- 
stroy. As  usual,  their  parasites  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  may  be  called 
Cimex  lunifrontis. 


Hirundo  bicolor,  Vieillot. 

THE  WHITE-BELLIED  SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  hicolor,  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I.  1807,  61  ;  pi.  xxxi. — Audubow,  Orn.  Biog. 
1831,491;  pi.  98.  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  I.  1840,175;  pi.  46.  —  Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  L 
1857,  100;  pi.  iv.  f.  47  (Egp).  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  310.  — Cooper  and 
SucKLEY,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  \V.  T.  185.  —  IIeermann,  X.  vi.  36. 

Hirundo  viridis,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  V.  1812,  49;  pi.  xxxviii. 

Sp.  Char.  Glossy  metallic-green  above  ;  entirely  white  beneath.  Female  much  duller 
in  color.  Length,  6.00;  extent,  12.50;  wing,  4.75;  tail,  2.65.  Iris  and  feet  brown;  bill 
black. 

Hab,    North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


This  swallow  is  to  some  extent  a  constant  resident  in  California,  a  few 
wintering  probably  in  the  extreme  southern  portion.  I  first  noticed  their 
appearance  at  Stockton  on  Febmary  22,  180.3,  and  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Holden  that  it  does  not  vaiy  more  than  three  days  from  that  date  usually. 
On  Febmary  21,  1862,  I  liad  seen  the  fii-st  swallows  near  San  Diego,  prob- 
ably of  this  species ;  but  they  have  such  powers  of  flight  that  they  might 
spend  the  nights  of  winter  a  hiuidred  miles  from  where  tliey  feed  at  mid- 
day. When  first  arriving  they  fly  so  higli  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  distinguish 
the  species. 
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They  are  the  hardiest  of  all  our  swallowa,  extending  their  range  north- 
ward at  least  to  lat  53°,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  preferring  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coast  and  mountain-tops  in  this  State,  On  the  summit 
of  the  Coast  Range  I  found  them  taking  the  place  of  the  Wm  and  cliff 
swallows,  and  have  seen  what  I  supposed  this  species  flying  above  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  late  as  September  25th,  at  an  elevation  of 
probably  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  migrating  towards  the  south. 

In  this  State  they  generally  build  in  the  knot-holes  of  oaks  and  other 
trees,  but  in  older  settled  regions  they  liave  been  known  to  prefer  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  old  building,  or  the  little  dwelling  put  up  for  the  martins 
and  bluebirds.  The  nest  is  made  entirely  of  fine  grass,  lined  with  feathers, 
and  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  pure  white.  They  commonly  laiae 
two  broods  in  a  season. 

They  are  not  very  gregarious,  few  living  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  the 
breeding  season.  Audubon  found  tliem  wintering  in  Louisiana,  roosting  in 
the  branches  of  the  wax-myrtle,  and  feeding  on  its  berries,  as  a  variety  to 
their  usual  fare  of  insects.  They  then  associated  in  large  flocks.  This  in- 
dicates more  aflinity  to  other  insectivorous  birds  than  we  find  in  most 
swallows. 

Five  or  six  pairs  of  this  species  wintered  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  others 
about  sheltered  ponds  in  the  vicinity,  where  I  saw  them  in  January,  1866, 
during  the  coldest  weather  of  the  season.  Those  at  the  town  roosted  in  the 
same  knot-holes  in  the  houses  where  they  had  raised  their  young,  so  that 
they  were  probably  constant  residents  there,  and  not  visitors  from  the  north. 
Like  all  the  swallows,  however,  they  seemed  to  depart  about  September  1st, 
probably  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  insects  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
dry  season.  In  September,  1865, 1  saw  a  few,  probably  of  this  species,  near 
Tulare  lake,  where  they  doubtless  found  food  more  abiindaut. 


Himndo  tiudaBsina,  Swaikson. 

THE  TIOLET-0BEEK  BWALLOW. 

UTAINSON,  Taylor's  Philos.  M.ig.  L  1827,  365. —  Addubon,  Om.  Biog, 
IV.  1839.  597;  pi.  385.  lu.  Binls  Amor.  I.  1840,  186;  pi.  49.  —  Bbeweb,  N.  Am. 
Oology,  I.  IB57,  103  ;  pi.  v.  f.  74  {E(,'b).  — B*rRD,  P.  H.  Bep.  IX.  Birds,  311.  — Hebb- 
MASS,  X.  vi.  36.  —  CooPEB  and  Sucklet,  XII.  iii.  185. 

Sp.  Chab.  Tail  acutely  emarginalo.  Beneatli,  pure  -white.  Above,  soft  velvety 
grecD,  with  a  very  faint  sbatlc  of  piirplish-violut  coiiccntrateil  on  the  nape  into  a  trans- 
verge  band.  Rump  rathtr  more  vivid  green  ;  tail  coverts  shosfing  a  good  deal  of  purple. 
Colors  of  female  much  more  obscure.  Length,  9.00;  extent,  12.00;  wiug,  iJi  ;  tail,  2.00, 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  feet  brownish. 

Hab.     Rocky  Mountuns  to  the  Pacific ;  south  to  Mexico. 
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This  little  bird,  the  rival  of  the  humming-birds  in  brilliancy  and  delicacy 
of  plumage,  arrives  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  as  early  as  March  15th,  and  fre- 
quents chiefly  the  groves  of  oaks  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and  across 
the  whole  Coast  Range,  excepting  the  windy  and  cold  neighborhood  of  the 
sea.  They  range  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  across  the 
interior  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Their  nest  is  built  in 
the  knot-holes  of  the  oaks,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  seek  the  vicinity  of 


?7:^:'^--^ 


^^ 


buildings  for  a  dwelling,  although  not  averse  to  the  society  of  man,  but 
rather  more  numerous  about  towns,  when  their  favorite  trees  grow  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  select  such  small  knot-holes,  and  generally  in  such 
inaccessible  situations,  that  I  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  nest  and 
eggs ;  but  according  to  observers,  they  lay  four,  of  a  pure  white  color,  some- 
what like  those  of  the  bank  swallow.  Townsend  states  that  along  the 
sources  of  the  Colorado  River  they  build  in  the  deserted  nests  of  the  cliff 
swallow. 

They  migrate  to  the  south  in  September.  Their  notes  consist  of  a  rather 
faint  warbling  twitter,  uttered  as  they  sit  on  some  low  twig,  their  favorite 
perch  ;  when  flying  they  seem  to  be  rather  silent. 

I  have  not  observed  this  species  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  except  when 
emigrating.  They  appeared  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  1866,  on  March  19th,  and  a 
large  flock,  with  a  few  Chcvtura,  stopped  for  a  few  hours  on  their  way  south- 
ward, October  5th,  which  dates  are  probably  about  the  usual  ones  for  their 
migrations. 


//.  thalasxina. 
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GsNua  COTYIJE!,  BotB. 

CWjfc,  BoiE,  IsiB,  1822,  S50.     (Type,  H.  nparia.) 

Gen.  Char.    Bill  very  flat,  extremely  broad  at  tLe  base,  and  gradually  narrowed  to- 
wards the  tip ;  nostiils  prominent  and  rounded.    Toil  moderate,  nearl/  itraight  or  some- 


what emarginatcd.  Tarsi  nther  ehortor  than  the  middle  toe,  slender,  and  BcuteHate. 
Toes  very  ilender,  the  claws  slightly  curved.  Colors  generally  dull  brown  above,  without 
gloss. 


The  birds  of  this  genus  are  among  tlie  plainest  colored  of  the  family, 
lacking  entirely  the  beautiful  metallic  or  velvety  lustre  characterizing 
most  of  the  swallows.  They  belong  essentially  to  the  vicinity  of  the  water, 
always  nesting  in  its  banks  or  near  to  them,  excavating  holes,  or  occupy- 
ing crevices  between  rocks  and  stones. 
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Cotylo  riparia,  Linn^us. 

THE  BANK  SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  riparia,  Linnjeus,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1766,  344.  —  Wilsox,  Am.  Oni.  V.  46;  pi. 
xxxviii.  —  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  IV.  1838,  584  ;  pi.  385.  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  L  1840,  187 ; 
pi.  50.  —  Cotyle  riparia,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  550. —Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  I.  1857,  105; 
pi.  iv.  f.  49  (Egg).  —  Baibd,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  313. 

Sp.  Char.  Smallest  of  American  swallows.  Tail  slightly  emarginate.  Outer  web 
of  first  primary  soft,  without  hooks.  Lower  part  of  the  tarsus  with  a  few  scattered 
feathers.     Above,  grayish-brown,  somewhat  fuliginous,  with  a  tendency  to  paler  margins 


\ 


to  the  feathers.    Beneath,  pure  white,  with  a  band  across  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  body 
like  the  back.     Length,  4.75  ;  wing,  4.00  ;  tail,  2.00. 
Hob.    North  America  generally. 

This  species  has  been  obtained  at  Sacramento  by  Dr.  Heermann,  accord- 
ing to  Baird,  but  as  it  seems  rather  less  common  on  this  coast  than  the  next, 
and  resembles  that  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  without 
examination  of  specimens,  their  habits  being  exactly  alike,  I  will  describe 
those  of  both  imder  one  heading.     It  lays  white  eggs  like  that  species. 

The  bank  swallow  is  the  only  species  believed  to  be  common  to  both 
Europe  and  America,  a  careful  comparison  showing  no  tangible  or  perma- 
nent difference.  The  barn  swallows  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  closely 
related,  but  always  distinguishable  by  the  rufous  belly  and  narrow  pectoral 
band  of  the  American  variety. 


Cotyle  serripennis,  Audubon. 

THE  ROUOH-WIKOED  SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  serripennis,  Audubon,  Om.  Biog.  IV.  1838,  593.  —  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  I.  1840,  193; 
pi.  51. —  Cotj/le  serriiiennis,  Bonaparte,  Consp.  1850,  342. — Brewbr,  N.  Am.  Ool.  I. 
1857,  106;  pi.  iv.  f.  50  (Egg).  — Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,313.  — Kennerly,  X.  iv. 
24.  —  Heermann,  X.  vi.  36.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  186. 

Sp.  Char.     Tail  slightly  emarginate  ;  first  primary  with  the  pennulae  of  the  outer  web 
much  stiffened,  with  their  free  extremities  recurved  into  a  hook,  very  appreciable  to  the 
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Ill 


touch.     No  featherg  on  tbe  tar«ui  and  toei.     Above,  rather  light  sootj-brown ;  beneath, 
whitiakgraj,  or  Ught  brownish-aah,  becoming  nearly  pure  vhite  in  the  middle  of  the  belly 


•nd  cm  tbe  tinder  bul  covert 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Nab.    United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


Length,  5.50;  extent   12.00;  wing,  4.60 ;  tail,  2.23.     Iris, 


Bank  swallows,  chiefly  of  this  species,  are  found  in  sirnimer  through 
nearly  the  whole  lower  portions  of  the  State.  I  saw  them  first  at  Fort 
Mojave,  on  the  27th  of  February,  but  I  have  seen  tliem  at  San  Diego  on 
November  9th  and  January  27th,  so  that,  if  tliey  do  not  winter  within  the 
State,  they  do  not  go  far  beyond  it. 

They  frequent  chiefly  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  and  burrow  in  them  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  the  holes  crowded  very  near  together,  and  enter- 
ing a  few  feet  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  bank.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
burrow  is  the  nest,  composed  chiefly  of  dry  grass  with  a  few  feathers,  con- 
taining five  white  eggs.  Sometimes  they  resort  to  natural  clefts  in  the 
bank,  or  in  adobe  buildings,  and  occasionally  to  knot-holes.  In  favorable 
places  they  congregate  in  great  numbers  about  one  spot,  and  continue  to 
keep  much  in  flocks  during  the  fall.  They  have  only  a  faint  twittering 
note  when  flying.  At  night  tliey  roost  in  their  burrows,  and  in  cold 
weather  have  been  found  almost  torpid  in  them.  According  to  Audubon, 
the  ^gs  of  this  species  are  larger,  longer,  and  more  pointed  than  those  of 
the  bank  swallows. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  wings  of  this  siiecies  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure  is  shared  by  several  others  in  Middle  and  South  America,  which  have 
lately  been  grouped  under  a  genus  Stelgidopteryx  (curry-comb  wing). 
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Genus  PROQNE,  Bote. 


Char.    Bill  strong,  short,  the  gape  ver^-  wide,  the  sides  gradually  cotnpremed,  the 
culmen  and  lateral  matpus  arched  to  the  tip ;  the  latt«r  inflected ;  the  nottrils  baaal, 


lateral,  open,  and  rounded.    Tail  considerably  forked.    Tar»  shorter  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw ;  about  equal  tA  the  toe  alone.    Toes  long,  strong;  lateral  ones  eqiuL 


Many  species  of  this  genus  occur  throughout  America,  two  of  them 
peculiar  to  the  West  Indies,  and  a  third  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Some 
are  very  local  iu  distrihution,  though  of  most  powerful  flight 


HIRUNDINID^  — THE  SWALLOWS— PROGNE. 


Progne  porporea,  Linn^os. 

TEE  tVXnS  lUXTDf, 


Birvmia  purpuTra,  Linhjecb,  i 


1,  S.  — Audi 


r,  Om.  I 


pi.  xH.  —  Proyne  parpurta, 
UlDBt.  I.  1895,  3«6.  —  Dbe 
F.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  314.  —  Ueehmj 

Zool.  orw.  T.  186. 


Nat.  L  1766,344.- 
I.  1831.  115;  pi.  : 
IB,  Isis,  1826,  971.- 
:,  N.  Am.  Ool.  I.  18 


J,  X.  V 


■  WiLSOH,  Am.  Om.  V.  58 ;  pi.  39,  f. 

xiii.    Id.  Birds  Aroer.  I.  IS40,  170; 

-Bo^iAPARTE,  List,  1838. — C*saiif, 
1857,  103  ;  pi.  iv.  f.  47  (Egg).  — Baibd. 
.  35.  —  CoopEB  and  Sucklbt,  XIL  iii. 


Sp.  Crak.  Largest  of  North  American  swallows.  Closwl  wings  rather  longer  than 
the  dcepl;  forkei]  tail.  Tarsi  an<l  toes  naked.  Color  in  the  old  male,  everywhere  glossy 
steel-blue,  with  purple  and  violet  retleetions.     Female,  and  immature  male,  leBB  brilliant. 


above,  pale  brownish  beneath,  blotched  with  darker  or  with  bluish,     Length,  8.00 ;  ox- 
tent,  16.25 ;  wing,  5.S0 ;  tail,  3.40.     Iris  and  Tcct  brown ;  bill  black. 
Hab.    United  States  generally. 

I  have  not  seen  the  beautiful  and  sociable  martins  in  the  Colorado  Val- 
ley, nor  observed  them  along  the  coast  earlier  than  April  29th,  when  they 
were  migrating  through  San  Francisco,  perching'  for  a  few  hours  on  lofty 
flag-ataffs  during  the  warm  moniing.  but  disappearing  when  the  cold  sea- 
breeze  began  to  blow.  They  resort  chiefly  to  the  warm  valleys  of  tlie  in- 
terior, nesting  in  holes  of  lat^e  trees  from  near  San  Diego  to  Puget's  Sound. 
1  also  found  them  nesting  on  the  summits  of  the  Coast  Range,  in  company 
with  the  Hirundo  hUolor  and  tkalassina,  but  preferring  the  dead  tops  of  the 
loftiest  red  woods  for  their  domiciles.  They  are  numerous  at  Sacramento  in 
summer,  and  probably  through  most  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  retire  to  the 
south  in  August, 

They  have  not  yet  attracted  so  much  attention  among  our  movable  and 
busy  people  as  in  the  East,  where  almost  e\'ery  country-house,  and  even 
some  in  large  cities,  furnish  them  with  a  residence,  usually  a  neat  little 
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hotel  witli  many  apartments,  each  opening  on  to  a  porch,  and  all  mounted 
together  on  a  liigh  pole.  Like  pigeons,  the  martins  live  in  perfect  harmony 
with  their  neighbors ;  while  our  other  house-loving  pets,  the  bluebirds  and 
wrens,  must  have  a  large  range  of  territory,  and  drive  away  intruders  too 
near  their  homes.  Yet  the  martins  have  courage  enough,  as  is  shown  by 
their  occasionally  driving  away  the  smaller  birds,  and  even  pigeons,  in  order 
to  appropriate  their  quartei^s.  They  also  drive  away  every  hawk  or  crow 
that  shows  itself  near  their  nest,  and  thus  protect  poultry. 

The  loud  and  sweet  twittering  song  of  the  martin,  though  mixed  with 
some  harsh  notes,  is  remarkably  pleasing,  and  continues  during  its  whole 
stay  with  us,  beginning  at  dawn,  and  heard  at  inter\'als  during  the  day  as 
they  pursue  their  prey  through  the  higher  air,  generally  far  above  the 
smaller  swallows,  though  tliey  also  sweep  occasionally  along  the  ground. 

Their  nest  is  made  of  leaves,  straw,  hay,  and  feathers  in  laige  quantities, 
and  their  eggs,  from  four  to  six,  are  pure  wliite.  They  probably  raise  two 
broods  here,  as  in  the  East.  They  prey  on  the  larger  flying  insects  that 
appear  during  the  day,  and  none  are  so  swift  as  to  escape  them. 

According  to  Audubon,  this  species  arrives  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
before  the  bam  swallow. 

In  1866  I  observed  them  first  on  April  26th,  at  Santa  Cruz;  but  none 
build  in  or  near  the  town. 


Family  VIREONID^E,  The  Greenlets. 

Char.  Basal  joints  of  anterior  toes  shortened  ;  that  of  middle  toe  shorter 
than  that  of  inner,  and  united  throughout  to  the  basal  joint  of  both  inner 
and  outer  toes.  Lateral  plates  of  tarsus  undivided,  except  at  lower  end. 
Lower  edge  of  lower  mandible  more  than  half  the  length  of  lower  jaw  from 
tip  to  angle  of  mouth.  Bill  conical  and  compressed,  decurved  at  end. 
Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  unequaL  Prima- 
ries ten  ;  the  first  short,  sometimes  wanting. 

The  family  of  the  vireos,  or  greenlets,  is  peculiarly  American,  and  is 
represented  by  many  species,  some  or  other  of  them  occurring  in  every 
part  of  the  continent.  But  two  genera,  and  these  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  belong  to  the  United  States. 

The  relations  of  the  Vhrojtulce  are  very  close  to  the  Ampelidce  and 
Laniidoe,  the  three  forming  a  special  group  by  themselves. 


VIREONID*  — THE  GREENLETS— VIKEOSYLVIA. 


Scb-Family  VIKEONIN.E. 

Chab.  Bill  moderate,  cylindrical,  somewhat  compressed,  Winga  long, 
the  tit^t  prinmiy  sometimes  wanting.  Tail  sliort  and  nearly  even.  Sides 
of  the  tarsi  behind  not  scutellate. 


Gencs  VIREOSYLVIA,  Bonapastb. 

(Type,  MuKicapa  oUvacea,  £.)  —  Biikd, 


Char.     Wings  pointed,  considerably  lungt-r  than   iho  Dearly  even  taiL     Spurious  pri- 
maiy  quill  either  wanting,  or  very  »bort,  uut  uuu  tliirtl  the  second. 


^ 


The  species  of  this  genus  are  (juite  imiiierous.  and  some  of  them  widely 
distributed.  Several  are  peculiar  to  California  and  Arizona,  altliough  others 
extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Vireosylvia  gilva,  Van  Swainsoni,  Baibd. 


8WAIH80F8  WABBLDTG  GBEEHLET. 

Muscicapa  gilva,  Vieillot,  Ois.  I.  1807,  65  ;  pi.  xxxiv. 

Virco  gilvus,  Bonaparte,  Obs.  Wilson,  1825,  No.  123. — Nuttall,  L  1832,  309.  — Audu- 
bon, Orn.  Biog.  II.  1834,  114  ;  V.  1839,  433  ;  pi.  118.  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  IV.  1842,  149 ; 
pi.  241.  —  Baird,  p.  R  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  335.  —  Heermann,  X.  vi.  55.  —  Cooper  and 
SuCKLEY,  XII.  iii  188. 

Vireo  Swainsoni,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  336.     Ib.  Rev.  Amcr.  Birds,  343. 

Muacicapa  mdodia,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  V.  1812,  85  ;  pi.  42,  f.  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  nearly  equal ;  second  and  sixth  usually  about 
equal,  and  about  1.25  of  an  inch  shorter  than  third ;  the  exposed  portion  of  spurious  quill 
about  one  fourth  the  third.     Above,  greenish-olive ;  the  head  and  hind  neck  ashy,  the 


7.  gUvus. 


V.  Swainsoni. 


back  slightly  tinged  with  the  same.  Lores  dusky ;  a  white  streak  from  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  above  and  a  little  behind  the  eye ;  beneath  the  eye  whitish.  Sides  of  the 
head  pale  yellowish-brown.  Beneath,  white  tinged  with  very  pale  yellow  on  the  breast 
and  sides.    No  light  margins  whatever  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  wings  or  tail.     Spurious 


V.   Swamsoni. 

primary  one  fourth  the  length  of  second.     Length  about  5.50  ;  extent,  8.60  ;  wings  nearly 
3.00.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  horn-color  and  l)llli^<ll ;  feet  wliiti*. 
Ilah.     Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  description  just  given  applies  to  tlie  V.  gilva,  as  found  in  Eastern 
Xortli  America.      The  "Western  bird,  however,  takes  rank  as   a   distinct 
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variety,  if  not  species,  under  the  name  of  V.  Sivainsoni,  and  diffeTs  in 
smaller  size,  more  depressed  bill,  and  in  the  second  quill  being  much  shorter 
than  the  sixth,  instead  of  equal  to  it  or  longer.  The  colors  generally  are 
paler,  and  the  upper  mandible  is  black,  not  bom-color.  The  better  to 
illustrate  the  difierences,  we  give  the  heads  of  both,  and  add  the  outline  of 
a  wing  of  Swainsoni,  for  comparison  with  that  of  V.  gUva. 

This  lively  and  familiar  little  songster  arrives  near  San  Diego  about 
April  10th,  and  towards  the  middle  of  May  reaches  Puget'a  Sound,  resid- 
ing through  the  summer  in  nearly  all  the  intermediate  country,  frequent- 
ii^  the  deciduous  trees  along  the  borders  of  streams  and  prairies,  coming 
into  gardens  and  orchards  with  familiar  confidence  as  soon  as  cultivation 
has  reclaimed  the  wilderness. 

Their  cheerful  and  varied  song  may  be  heard  from  morning  till  night, 
and  ixequently  until  late  in  the  autumn,  as  they  industriously  seek  for  their 
insect  prey  among  the  branches,  occasionally  interrupting  the  melody  by 
swallowing  a  victim.  They  even  build  their  nests  in  the  shade-trees  along 
the  streets  of  busy  cities,  or  in  parks ;  and  though  their  low  warbling  attracts 
little  attention  from  the  hurrying  crowd,  they  sing  on,  sure  of  an  audience 
from  some  more  observant  lover  of  nature's  music. 

Their  nest  is  built  pendant  in  the  forks  of  a  branch  high  above  the 
ground,  sometimes  as  much  as  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  composed  of  grasses 
and  vegetable  fibres  neatly  interwoven,  lined  with  the  silk  and  down  from 
plants.  The  eggs  are  white,  with  a  few  blackish  spots  of  various  sizes,  and 
stra^ling  lines  near  the  larger  end.     (Nuttall.) 

In  the  autumn  they  wander  about  in  families,  feeding  partly  on  berries, 
and  uttering  a  harsh  note  of  complaint  or  alarm  if  closely  watched,  as  do 
the  old  birds  when  the  nest  is  approached.  They  probably  leave  the  State 
in  October. 


VireoeylTla  aolitaila,  Vieillot. 

THE  BLUE-EEAIIEII  FITCATCHEB. 

•a  nlitaria,  WiLBon,  Am.  Om.  n,  1810,  H3  ;  pi.  17,  f.  6. 
rireo  Kililariui,  Vieillot,  Kouv.  DicL  1817.  — Auduuo.i,  Orn.  Biog.  I-  1B3I,  1*7  ;  V. 
1839,433;  pi.  23.  lu.  Syn.  IB39.  111.  Birds  Aiucr.  IV.  1812,  Hi;  pLSSO.  — NUT- 
TALL,  Man.  I,  183a,  31)5.  — Baird,  P.  H.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  340.  —  IIkermann,  X.  vi. 
S9.  —  CoorEH  and  Scckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  183. 
Krto  Cuui'nt,  Baud,  Birds  N.  Anicr.  IX.  340 ;  pi.  75,  f.  I.  —  XAHTua,  Pr.  A.  K.  S. 
IBSS, 

Sf.  Char.  Spurious  primary  very  small,  not  one  fourth  tlie  second,  wliich  is  longer 
than  the  sixth.  Top  and  eiJcs  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  nock  dark  blui^-ash-,  restof 
upper  parts  clear  olive-green.     A  whltt:  ring  round  the  eye,  iuterruptk:il  in  the  anterior  can- 
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thus  by  a  dusky  lore,  but  the  nhitc  color  ezteudiog  above  thii  (pot  to  the  baae  of 
the  bilL  Under  piuls  white;  tbe  sides  under  the  wings  greenigb-yellow.  Two  band* 
on  the  wing  coverts,  with  the  edges  of  the  Bucoudaries,  greenish-white.     Outer  tail 


leather  with  its  edge  all  round,  including  the  whole  outer  web,  whitish.    Length  about 
5.50  inches;  extent,  9.00;  wing,  3.00.    Iris  brown;  bill  black,  bluish  below;  fe«t  lead- 

ifoi.     United  States,  froui  the  Atlantic  to  the  PaciGe. 

This  species  reaches  Puget's  Sound  by  the  1st  of  May,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  their  arrival  in  the  soutliern  part  of  this  State,  and  have  seen  none 
there,  except  a  few  at  Fort  Mojave,  Colorado  Valley,  after  May  14th,  when 
they  began  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  by  singing,  but  in  a  few  days 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  towards  the  north.    It  is  quite  possible  that 


they  winter  in  the  State,  In  the  Eastern  States  they  are  so  rare  aad  scat- 
tered that  their  migrations  seem  to  be  little  understood. 

I  have  seen  them,  with  a  nest  suspended  high  in  an  alder-tree,  in  May,  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Coast  Eange,  and  foimd  them  quite  common  in 
summer  at  the  Columbia  Eiver.  Accoi-ding  to  Nuttall,  their  nest  is  some- 
times built  quite  low  down,  constructed  of  dead  grass,  leaves,  cobwebs,  and 
externally  with  slireds  of  moss  {Hijpnum)  glued  on,  to  resemble  the  branches 
around.  It  is  lined  with  fine  blades  of  grass  and  root-fibres.  The  eggs, 
according  to  Audubon,  are  four  or  five,  wliite  tinged  with  flesh-color,  and 
with  brownish-red  spots  near  the  lai^er  end. 

Their  favorite  resorts  are  the  deciduous  oaks,  which  are  most  abundant 
northward. 
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Their  song  consista  of  a  variety  of  not«s,  slowly  delivered  in  an  inter- 
rupted manner,  and  having  a  rather  plaintive  but  aweet  tone,  very  different 
from  the  lively  warble  of  V.  gilva. 

The  bird  described  aa  V.  Cassini,  by  Mr.  Xantus,  is  probably  only  this 
species  in  winter  dress.  A  figure  of  it  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  article, 
side  by  side  with  that  showing  the  spring  plumage. 


Vireoeylvia  plumlwa,  Coubs. 

THE  UAD-COLOBES  aBEENIBT. 


Vimm/liiia  plambta,  Coder,  Pr.  A.  N.  ti.  1866.  —  Baib 


r.  Amer.  Birdi,  349. 


Sp,  Char.  Very  Birailar  to  V.  solilaria,  but  larger,  with  longer  wings  and  tail.  The 
oliTe-green  of  tolitaria  ta  replaced  by  plumbeous,  and  the  yellowish  by  white.  There  \a 
Only  a  funt  bvce  of  olive  on  the  lower  bacli  and  flanks.     The  olive  edgings  of  the  wing 


are  replaced  by  aah ;  of  the  tail,  by  whitinb.     Total  length,  6.10 ;  extent  of  wings,  10.60 ; 
wing.  3.35  ;  tarsus,  0.15. 
Hab.    Kocky  Mountains  and  Aiizona  to  Colima,  Mexico. 


This  fine  species  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Cones,  from  specimens  col- 
lected at  Prescott,  Arizona,  where  it  was  very  abundant.  No  notice  of  its 
habits  has  yet  been  published. 
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It  has  been,  collected  at  various  places  through  the  Rocky  Motmtains, 
and  appears  to  be  quite  abundant  at  laramie  Peak.  The  diSerences 
from  soliiaria  are  readily  appreciable  in  comparison.    (Baiid.) 


Gerds  TIREO,  Yieillot. 

Virto,  YiBiLLOT,  Orn.  Am.  Sept.  1 ,  1807,  B3.    (Type,  ifuteUapa  moebaraeauit,  Bowxr.) 

Cnxn.  Wing  rounded,  rather  lonp;er  than  the  more  or  le»8  rounded  tail ;  spmioua 
<]uill  lengthened,  one  third  or  more  as  long  as  the  second ;  eecond  generally,  and 
third  almost  always,  longer  than  the  secondaries ;  third  or  fourth  quill  usuollj'  longest. 
Bill  rather  compressed. 


This  genus  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  several  species,  and  by 
a  still  larger  number  in  Middle  America.     AU  are  of  plain  colors,  and,  as  far 


as  we  know  anything  of  them,  they  have  the  usual  gentle  and  inoffen- 
sive characteristics  of  the  lype. 


I 
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Vireo  atricapilltis,  Woodbodbb. 

Tint  BLACK-HEADED  SBEEITLET, 

Vino  atncapUiM,  WooDHODiB,  Pr.  Ac,  N.  Sc.  1852,  60.  — Cabsim,  Illusl.  IBM,  1S3;  pL 
xxir.  — Bairo,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  337.    In.  Bev.  Birds  Amcr.  353. 

Sf.  Char.     Top  eui<I  sides  of  head  and  neck  black,  rceC  of  upper  part  olive-green. 
Wing  and  tul  feathers  almost  black  on  their  upper  surface ;  the  quills  and  rectrices  edged 


with  olive;  the  wing  eoverta  with  two  green ii^b- white  bands  on  a.  blackish  ground.     Broad 
line  from  bill  to  and  aroun<l  eja,  with  under  parts  white.     Bill  black.     Length,  4.75  ;  ex- 
tent, 7.25  ;  wing,  2  25  ;  tarsus,  0,75. 
Hab     Western  Texas. 


This  species,  unique  among  the  Virconidm,  is  very  little  known,  only  two 
or  three  specimens  having  so  far  been  oLtained. 


"Vixoo  Huttoni,  C.vssitr. 

HUTTOH'B  GBEEVLET. 

Virm  Bultoni,  Casbiw,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  V.  Feb.  1851,  150.  In.  VI.;  pi.  i.  f.  I.  — Baird, 
P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds  N.  Amer.  339 ;  pi.  78,  f.  3  (eye  too  Bmoll).  In.  Rev.  Amcr. 
Birds,  357. 

Sp.  Char.     Fourth,  fifth,  and  sislh  quills  .ilxmt  equal  and  longest ;  third  and  seventh 
equsl,  atid  0.10  of  an  inch  shorter;  second  quill  not  longer  than  secondaries;  spurious 
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primary  large,  broad,  about  half  the  second.  Above,  olive-green,  becoming  considerablj 
darker  towards  the  bill  and  on  sides  of  head.  Beneath,  dirty  greenish-white,  tinged  with 
greenish-yellow  posteriorly.    A  paler  ring  around  the  eye.    Two  broad  bands  across  the 


W;t^^ir' 


wing  coverts  and  edges  of  inner  tertiarics,  with  greater  portion  of  outer  web  of  the  enter 
tail  feather  greenish  or  olivaceous  white.  Length,  5.00  ;  extent,  7.75  ;  wing,  2.60.  Iris 
brown  ;  bill  black,  blue  below  ;  feet  lead-color. 

Hab,    California,  across  by  Valley  of  Gila  to  Northeastern  Mexico. 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  bird  near  San  Diego  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, having  before  mistaken  it  for  the  niby-crowned  wren,  which  winters 
there  in  abundance,  and  resembles  this  species  closely  in  appearance  and 
habits.  Two  of  them  came  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  sat,  scold- 
ing in  a  harsh  tone,  when  I  noticed  their  larger  size  and  diflferent  plumage, 
besides  their  remarkably  large  eyes,  and  a  peculiar  slowness  and  delibera- 


^^ ./ 


V.  Huttoni. 


tion  in  their  movements,  as  they  watched  and  searched  the  dark  foliage  for 
lurking  insects.  I  have  since  found  them  wintering  plentifully  up  to  lati- 
tude 38"*;  and  having  observed  but  few  in  the  Coast  Eange  in  May,  I  think 
most  of  them  go  farther  nortli  in  summer.  At  San  Diego,  however,  I  shot 
a  female  on  the  9th  of  March,  containing  an  egg  nearly  ready  to  be  laid, 
but  liave  never  been  able  to  find  a  nest,  which  is  probably  built  in  the 
dense  shade  of  their  favorite  evergreen  oaks  {Qucrcus  agrifoliay  Their 
song  consists  of  a  few  short  and  quaint  notes. 

On  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  especially  about  Orizaba,  this  species  is 
said  to  be  abundant,  and  resident  throughout  the  year. 
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^nx«0  Belli,  AnouBOlf. 
BELL'S  VIEEO. 


r.  VII.  1844,  333  ;  pi.  465  (Mi^ 
BD.  1'.  H.  lltp.  IX.  Binls,  33S. 


ri).  — CiBSiM,  Pr.  A.  N. 


Sp,  Char.  Similar  to  V.  ffiU-uf,  but  smaller.  Olive-green  tibove,  tinged  wllh  ashy  on 
the  top  and  aides  of  head.  A  short  line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye,  aud  region  arounJ 
lower  eyelid,  white ;  lores  dusky.    Beneath,  yellowish-white ;  on  ihc  sides  of  body  and 


X"-' 


posteriorly,  sulphur  yellow.  Two  faint  bars  of  wbitbli  across  the  wing  toreris ;  inner  ter>- 
tiaries  edged  broadly  with  whilith.  Tliird  quill  longest,  the  rest  Euecusfively  shorter, 
except  the  eecond,  which  is  a  httio  shorter  than  the  eeveuth.     Spurious  primary  about 


two  fifths  the  second,   and  more  than  one   tbinl  of  the   third.     Length,   4.50;  extent, 
7.0O ;  wing,  2.25  ;   tail,  2.25,     Iris  brown  ;  bill  horu-color,  below  pale  bluish ;  feet  lead- 

fliiS.     Missouri  River  and  Eastern  Texas, 

This  species  appears  to  belong  to  tlie  region  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Missouri  River,  where  it  is  by  no  means  rare.  Tlie  nest,  as 
in  other  species,  is  built  between  two  forks  of  a  horizontal  twig,  and 
with  the  eggs  are  much  like  those  of  the  white-eyed  greenlet,  V.  novebora- 
ecnsia. 
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Vireo  pusillus,  Coubb. 

Vireo  pusiltus,  CouEB,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  76.  —  Baird,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  360. 
Vireo  BeUii,  Cooper,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1861,  122. 

Sp.  Char.     Similar  in  general  appearance  to  V,  gilvus,  but  smaller.     Tarsi  length- 
ened ;  tail  graduated.     Above,  grayisb-ash.     Beneath  white,  with  a  soiled  tinge  across 


the  breast.     Eyelids  and  a  short  line  from  nostril  to  eye  whitish.     Primaries  edged  fidntly 
with  whitish.     Length,  4.80;  wing,  2.25;  tail,  2.25;  tarsus,  0.73. 
Hah,     Cape  St.  Lucas,  San  Diego,  and  Arizona. 

This  species  was  first  known  from  specimens  collected  at  Cape  St.  Lucas 

• 

by  Mr.  Xantns.  I  found  it  rather  common  along  the  upper  part  of  Mojave 
River  in  June,  1861,  and  in  the  following  spring,  about  April  20th,  they 
began  to  arrive  at  San  Diego  in  considerable  numbers.  In  habits,  as  far 
as  observed,  they  resemble  V.  gilvus,  but  differ  much  in  song ;  those  that  I 


V.  pusiUus. 

heard  singing  very  much  like  the  FoUoptilcc,  which  utter  a  quaint  mixture 
of  the  notes  of  the  ^^TeIls,  swallows,  and  vireos.  Like  other  vireos,  they 
have  more  or  less  of  an  imitative  i)ower. 

At  Sacramento  I  frequently  saw  and  heard  in  the  willows  along  the 
river  what,  from  its  peculiai^  note,  I  felt  j^retty  certain  was  this  species.  As 
I  wished  to  find  its  nest,  I  refrained  from  shooting  specimens,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  my  object. 
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Vlreo  viclnior,  Codes. 

TEX  SHAY  QBEEinXT. 

vino  tidniar,  Coceb,  Ft,  Ac.  N.  Sc.  1866,  lb.  —  Baied,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  361. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  with  sides  of  hi'aJ  aii<l  iieck  ashy  or  light  plumbeous,  faintly  oli- 
vaceous on  the  rump.  Beneath  while,  i<lightly  ashy  on  sides  of  breast  Flanks  and 
ioside  of  wings  showing  a  faint  trace  of  yellow,  only  appreciable  un  raising  the  wings. 


A  &int  line  from  bill  to  eye,  and  a  more  distinct  ring  round  the  eye,  wbit«.     No  bands 
on  the  wings ;  the  quills  edged  internally  with  wliite.     Iris  brown.     Length,  5.10  \  wing, 
2.50 ;  tail,  2.60 ;  tarsus,  0.72. 
Hab.    Vicinity  of  Prescott,  Arizona. 

This  strongly  marked  species,  readily  distinguishable  from  any  other  of 
its  allies,  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Cones  near  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  is  one  of 
several  new  species  which  we  owe  to  his  indefatigable  industty.  Nothing 
was  observed  of  its  habits. 
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Family  AMPELID^,  The  Chaitebebs. 

CnAS.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  about  equal  to  that  of  inner  toe ;  not 
united  to  that  of  lateral  toes,  for  more  than  half  the  length.  lateral  plates 
of  tarsi,  with  tendency  to  subdivision.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal  Lower 
edge  of  lower  jaw  leas  than  lialf  total  length  of  jaw.  Bill  short,  broad  at 
base,  and  much  depressed ;  feathers  of  forehead  soft.  Nostrils  overhang  by 
membrane.     Tarsus  equal  to  or  less  thun  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Sub-Family  AMPELIN^ 

Char.  Nostrils  elongated,  linear ;  the  frontal  feathers  extending  dose 
to  and  concealing  them.  Wings  very  long  and  acute ;  outer  primaiy  veiy 
minute  and  inappreciable.  Wings  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  short, 
nearly  even  tail.  Secondary  quills  with  flat  homy  appendages  at  the  end 
of  the  shafts,  like  red  sealing-wax. 


Gends  AMFEUS,  L1NK.SU3. 

Ampelu,  L:sna;u8,  Sj-^t.  Nut.  1735.     (Type,  A.  ^irrutua.) 

Bombgcilla,  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sepi.  I.  1807,  88.     (Type,  B.  otboniM.) 

Char.     Head  vritli  a  broail  df-iircs.''e(l  crert.     Bill  very  broad,  opening  nearlj  to 
&  series  of  shurt  velvety  lunthera  at  thu  base  uf  tlu)  lull,  with  bristles  directed 
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ibrwardfl  and  covering  the 
Calmen  and  gonjs  curved, 
■horter  than  the  middle  toe ; 
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ii09tril«,  but  none  along  the  rictuR.  Commissure  straight, 
'onvex ;  lioth  mandibles  notched  at  tip.  Legs  stout;  tarsi 
Bcutellate  anteriorly,  and  slightly  on  the  lower  half  of  the 


aides  behind ;  slightly  feathered  above.  Hind  too  shorter  than  the  lateral,  which  are 
equaL  Wings  verj'  long,  pointcil,  reaching  almost  to  the  lip  of  the  nearly  even  taiL 
Krst  primary  so  short  as  to  be  vritli  dilTicult}-  discernible ;  the  second  quill  longest  Tips 
of  secondary  quills  with  horny  appendages,  like  sealing-wax. 

Of  this  genus  one  species  belongs  to  the  northern  parts  of  both  the  New 
aitd  Old  World,  one  is  peculiar  to  North  America,  and  a  third  to  Siberia 
and  Japan. 


AmpeliB  garmlDB,  Liknaus. 
THE  VAX-WHTO;  THE  BOHEKIAK  CHATTEBXB. 

Ampdit  gamdut,  Linnxus,  Syu-  Nat.  ITG6,  29'.  —  Bonapastg,  2d  List,  1842.  In.  Consp. 
1850,  336.  — fltomiyei'/Zajarru/o,  Bonaparte,  Zool.  Jour.  III.  1827,  50.  In.  Am.  Om. 
IIL  1828,  pi.  xvi.  — Rich.  F.  B.  A.  H.  1S31,  2.3T.  —  Audubon,  Om.  Biog.  IV.  1838, 
462;  pi.  363.  iB.  Birds  Amer.  IV.  1842,  169;  pi.  246.  —  Baikd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds, 
317.    Ib.  Rct.  Amcr.  Birds,  405. 

Sp.  Char.     Much  crested.      General  color  brownish-ash,  with  a  faint  shade  of  red- 
dish, especially  anteriorly ;  the  forehead,  aides  of  the  head,  and  under  tail  coverts,  brown- 
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ish-orange ;  the  hinder  parts  purer  ash ;  the  region  about  the  vent  white,  Frimarios  and 
tail  feathers  plumbeous  black,  especially  towards  the  tipa  ;  the  tail  with  a  terminal  band 
of  vellow.  A  narrow  frontail  line  passing  backward  and  involving  the  cje,  and  extending 
above  and  behind  it,  chin  and  upper  part  of  throat  black.  '  Tips  of  the  secondarjr 
coverts,  and  a  spot  od  the  end  of  the  outer  webs  of  all  the  quills,  white ;  those  on  the 
inner  primaries  glossed  with  yellow.  Secondaries  with  red  homy  tips,  like  sealing-wax. 
Side  of  the  lower  jaw  whitish.  Length,  B.OO  ;  extent,  13.TS  ;  wing,  4.60 ;  tall,  3.00.  Iris 
hrowh ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Hob.  Northern  parts  of  both  continents.  Seen  in  the  United  States  only  in  severe 
winters,  except  along  the  great  lakes.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  south  to  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas ;  Colomdo  Valley  to  Fort  Mojave,  lat.  S5f. 

This  very  beautiful  bird  is  one  of  the  most  boreal,  in  its  preference  of  a 
residence,  of  any  of  the  smaller  birds,  rarely  descending  south  of  lat.  46°, 
even  in  the  cold  of  the  Eastern  winter  climate,  and  ranging  entirely  around 
the  arctic  circle.  It  is  probahle,  however,  that  they  reside  during  summer 
about  the  summits  of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  interior  ranges, 
if  not  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  I  have  seen  tliem  in  September  at  Fort 
Laramie,  and  the  specimen  obtained  on  the  Colorado  was  a  str^gler  from 
some  neighboring  mountains.  It  appeared  on  January  10th,  after  a  stormy 
period  which  had  whitened  the  tops  of  the  niountams  with  snow,  and  was 
alone,  feeding  on  the  hemes  of  the  mistletoe  nhen  I  shot  it  It  made  no 
noise,  except  a  sort  of  hissmg  cry,  and  though  called  "  chatterer,"  it  is  usually 
a  very  silent  bird.  When  in  flocks,  which  are  sometimes  enormous,  they, 
however,  make  a  loud  tv,  ittering,  and  are  so  irr^;iilar  in  their  wanderings 
as  to  excite  great  cunosity  when  they  appear  in  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  Their  food  consists  chielly  of  hemes,  and  of  insects  dunng  sum- 
mer. 
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AmpellB  cedronun,  Vieillot. 

TSX  CBDAB-BIED. 

Ampeta  gamdui,  Tnr.  B.  Li^nrjcus,  StsI.  Nat.  I.  1766,  297. 

Bondiyema  CamlinaiU,  Brihson,  Om,  II.  1760,  SUT.  —  Audtboh,  Orn.  Biog.  I.  1831,  S27  ; 

V.  494;  pi.  43.     Ib.  Birda  Amer.  IV,  1842, 165;  yl.  245.  —  Newberrv,  P.  R  Rep.  VI, 

iT.  81. 
Bombgeilla  cedrorum,  Vibillot,  Ois.  Am.   Scpi.  I.  1807,  88;  pi.   Ith.    Ib,  Galcric  Ois.  I. 

1834,  186  ;  pi.  cxviii. 
Ampdi*  Americana,  Wiwos,  Am.  Om.  I.  1808,  lOT  ;  pi.  vii. 
Ampdit  nrfronun,  Baihd.  P.  K.  Rep.  IX.  Bird?,  318.  —  Heebuamn,  X.  vi.  56.  — Cooper 

■nd  SucKLBT,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  187. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  crested.  General  color  redilish-olivc,  passing  anteriorly,  on  the 
neck,  head,  and  breast,  into  piirplidh-cinii.iiiion  ;  posteriorly,  on  tlic  upper  parts,  into  ash  ; 
on  the  lower,  into  yellow.  Under  tail  coverts  white.  Chin  dark  sooty-black,  fading  in- 
sensibly into  the  ground  color  on  the  tliro.it.  Forcheail,  loral  region,  space  below  the  cyo, 
Mid  a  line  above  it  on  the  side  of  the  head,  inlcn.se  black.     Quilla  and  tail  dark  pluut- 


beous,  passing  behind  into  duaky ;  the  Inil  tipped  nilli  yellow ;  the  primaries,  except  the 
first,  margined  wiili  hoary.     A  short  majcillary  stripe ;  a  narrow  crescent  on  the  infero- 
posterior  quarter  of  the  eye  white.     Secondaries  with  horny  tips,  like  rod  waling-wai. 
Length,  7.25;  extent,  11.7S;  wing,  4.00;  tidl/ 2.6i>.     Iris  brown;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Hab.     North  America  generally,  soutli  to  Guatemala,  north  to  lat  50°. 

In  the  settled  districts  of  tliis  coa.st  tlie  liftlo  wax-wing  is  as  yet  a  rather 
rare  bird,  but  will  probably  iHcrea,-ie  in  abundnnce  with  cultivation  and  the 
abundance  of  its  favorite  fruits.  The  conipiirativo  scarcity  of  wild  berries 
in  most  parts  of  the  mountains  makes  it  also  ratlier  an  uncommon  bird,  but 
in  winter  I  have  seen  small  flocks  as  far  south  as  San  Diego,  feeding  on  the 
mistletoe-berries ;  and  they  appear  then  in  various  parts  of  the  lower 
country,  even  at  San  Francisco.  Tliey  are  at  that  season  very  silent, 
sitting  still  most  of  the  day  after  gorging  themselves  to  the  throat  with 
berries,  rarely  uttering  their  low  hissing  call. 
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They  are  at  all  seasons  silent  and  gregarious,  merely  Bcattering  in  paits 
in  early  summer,  when  they  build  a  nest  generally  in  a  low  tree,  com- 
posed of  fibrous  grass,  leaves,  bark,  and  <iown  of  plants,  in  which  they  lay 
four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pile  white  color,  with  a  few  dark  spots  at  the  large 


end.  (Nuttall.)  I  have  seen  a  nest  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  they  are  doubt- 
less to  be  found  breeding  in  fhia  State.  They  raise  two  broods,  and  are 
easily  reared,  becoming  very  tame  in  a  cage. 


Srn-FAMiLT   PTILOGONATINjE. 


Char,     Legs,  moderate.      N'ostrils  oval,  naked,  not  overhung  by  the 

frontal   feathers.  AVings    graduated,   shorter   than   the   somewhat   broad, 

fan-shaped   tail ;  ten   distinct   primaries ;   the   first   quill   nearly  half  the 
second. 


AMPELID2E  — THE  CHATTEREKS  —  PHAINOPEPLA, 


Genus  PHAUTOPEPIiA,  Sclateb. 

CUTER  "),  Baihd,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  923,  Oct.  18S8. 

Gek.  Char.  Head  with  an  occipital  crest  at  loii<^  narrow  feathers.  Bill  weak,  de- 
pressed, decidedl}-  narrower  thLLn  the  length  or  the  culraen.  Base  of  bill  with  short 
bristles.    Tarsi  scutellate,  baru  above;  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  outer  lateral  toe 


ratlier  llie  longer ;  equal  to  the  hinder.  Wings  and  tail  rather  long ;  the  former  shortest ; 
the  first  quill  half  the  length  of  the  eeeuud,  aiid  two  fiilhs  Oie  finii,  or  longest.  Tail 
feathers  broad,  wideaing  to  the  rouuded  tip ;  the  tail  moderately  graduated ;  the  middle 
onealoDgesL 


Fhainopepla  nitens,  Swainson. 

TEE  BLACK  FLYCATCHER. 

Ptilegonyi  nitmt,  Swainbon,  Anim.  in  Mi'nag,  2}  Cent.  1833,  365.  —  Bonapabtb,  Coogp. 
1850,  335.  — Ueermanh,  J.  A.  S.  Sc.  II.  Jan.  1853,  263.  In.  P.  H.  Bcp.  X.  vi.  .18. 
—  Cabbih,  niusl.  I.  1854,  169;  pi.  xxix.  — CiVWopsis  m/ms,  Baihd,  I'.  It.  Rep.  IX. 
Binia,  320.  — PAaino^-'p/a  nifefji  ("  Sclater,  MSS."),  Baibd,  IX.  983.  —  Kennbrly, 
X.  iv.  22. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  with  an  elongated  occipital  crest.  Exposed  portion  of  spurious  qiull 
about  half  the  length  of  the  eecotut,  wliich  eijuals  the  secondarit'S ;  sixth  quill  longest. 
Tail  graduated.  Male  throughout  of  a  unifonn  lustrous  black,  glossed  wilb  green.  Inner 
webs  of  the  primaries  white,  except  at  the  base,  tips,  and  margins.  Fenmle,  ash-eolor, 
paler  beneath  ;  the  quills,  wing,  and  lower  tail  coverts  and  outer  tail  feathers  edged  with 
whitish;  rest  of  tail  feathers  blackish.  Length,  8.00 ;  extent,  11.50;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  4.30. 
Iris  red ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
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Hah.    Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  west  to  San  Diego,  California ;  north  to  lat  39^,  in 
California. 


This  bird,  which  is  in  habits  and  appearance  much  more  like  the  fly- 
catchers than  the  wax-wings,  is  yet  connected  with  the  latter  more  closely 
in  structure,  and  has  even  some  sweet  notes,  indicating  a  greater  affinity  to 
the  Oscines  than  to  the  Cla  mat  ores. 

On  the  Colorado  I  found  them  numerous,  especially  in  winter,  and  they 
do  not  migrate  much  south  of  lat.  35°,  though  found  in  sununer  as  far  north 
at  least  as  Cosimines  Eiver.  (Heermann.)  I  also  found  them  mther  com- 
mon along  the  Mojave  Eiver  in  December,  and  south  of  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Diego  in  summer. 

They  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  grows,  as  its 
berries  form  much  of  their  food  during  the  whole  year,  but  they  also  watch 
for  insects  from  the  summit  of  some  low  tree,  occasionally  flying  after  one, 
and  pursuing  it  in  a  zigzag  coui'se,  very  much  like  the  Sayomis  nigricans. 
They  almost  constantly  utter  a  loud  cry  of  alarm  or  warning,  and  when 
pursued  are  very  wild,  requiring  much  artifice  in  winter  to  shoot  them. 
If  wounded,  they  conceal  themselves  so  fully  in  the  thick  tufts  of  mistletoe 
as  to  be  found  with  much  difficulty. 

Many  left  the  Colorado  Valley  early  in  April,  but  a  few  pairs  remained, 
and  the  males  uttered  a  few  short  musical  notes  rather  like  those  of  the 
Myiarchus,  but  sweeter.  On  the  25th  of  April  I  found  a  nest  built  on  a 
branch  of  the  mesquite  (Algarohia),  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 

When  at  rest  they  have  the  same  habit  as  the  pewees  of  jerking  the  tail 
and  erecting  tlieir  crest.  When  Hying,  the  white  spot  on  the  spread  wings 
becomes  very  conspicuous;  and  in  tlie  deserts  along  the  Mojave  River, 
every  thicket  of  mesquite  was  frequented  by  one  or  more  of  them,  some 
being  constantly  on  the  wing,  in  tlieir  g}Tatory  flight  after  insects,  giving 
some  appearance  of  life  to  those  otherwise  desolate  regions  in  winter. 

It  was  found  by  the  late  Captain  Feilner,  at  Fort  Crook,  in  April,  1860, 
and  was  probably  migi'atory  in  that  nor  them  and  elevated  region.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  near  the  coast  in  the  northern  half  of  California. 


AMPEUB^  — THE   CHATTEKERS  —  WYIADESTEa 


Genub  MTIASESTES,  Swainboh. 
tfghdetlta,  SwiiNSOH,  NatiualiiiU'  Library  i   Flj cdtcherj,  1B38.     (Type,  Matdeapa  ormil- 

blla,  VlKlLLOT.) 

Ges.  Guar.  Head  not  crested.  Bill  rather  narrower  than  (he  length  of  the  culmeo, 
much  depressed  ;  somuwhat  altuuualed  at  ihu  I'uil ;  laterjl  outline  rather  concave.  Tarn 
nitbout  featherB  abovu  or  buuIuUid  ;  Sorter  thau  the  middle  toe.    Hi  ml  toe  rather  shorter 


than  the  outer  lateral  toe,  which  bar«ly  reaches  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Tail  and 
wing!  very  long;  the  former  Bhortcr,  quite  deeply  forked,  but  the  outer  lateral  feather 
abruptly  graduated,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  innermost ;  the  leathers  all  broad  at  the 
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base,  and  tapering  to  the  tip.     Spurious  primary  nearly  one  fourth  the  longest  (third), 
the  second  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  the  longest. 

There  are  other  siJecies  in  Mexico. 


Myiadestes  Townsendii,  Audubon. 

TOWNSEKD'S  FL7GATCHEB. 

PtUiogonys  Townsendii,  Adddbox,  Om.  Biog.  V.  May,  1839,  206;  pi.  419,  f.  2.  Ib.  Birds 
Amcr.  I.  1840,  243  ;  pi.  69.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  2d  cd.  1840,  361.  —  Gambsl,  Pr.  A.  N. 
Sc.  I.  1843,  261.  — Newberry,  P  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  82.  —  Myiadestes  Towniendii,CkJi' 
ANis,  Wicgm.  iVrdi.  I.  1847,  208.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  321.  —  Kennbrlt,  X. 
iv.  25.  — IIeermanx,  X.  vi.  38.  —  Cooper  and  Sdckley,  XIL  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  187. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  rather  deeply  forked.  Exposed  portion  of  spurious  quill  less  than  one 
third  that  of  the  second  ;  fourth  quill  longest ;  second  a  little  longer  than  the  sixth.  Head 
not  crested.  General  color  bluish-ash,  paler  beneath  ;  under  wing  coverts  white.  Quills 
with  a  brownish-yellow  bar  at  the  base  of  both  webs,  mostly  concealed,  but  showing  a 
little  below  the  greater  coverts  and  alulas ;  this  succeeded  by  a  bar  of  dusky,  and  next  to 
it  another  of  brownish-yellow  across  the  outer  webs  of  the  central  quills  only.     Tertiab 


^-i'^ 


Adult,  Young. 

tipped  with  white.  Tail  feathers  dark  brown  ;  the  middle  ones  more  like  the  back ;  the 
lateral  with  tlie  outer  web  and  tip,  the  second  with  the  tip  only,  white.  A  white  ring 
round  the  eye.  Length,  9.00 ;  extent,  14.00 ;  wing,  4.50 ;  tail,  4.00.  Iris  brown ;  bill 
and  feet  black. 

Hah.  United  States  from  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  south  to  the  borders  of 
Mexico. 

Although  plam  in  plumage,  and  retiring  in  habits,  this  bird  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Western  country,  for,  like  its  not  distant  relative, 
the  European  nightingale,  it  compensates  by  its  delightful  melody  for  its 
deficiencies  in  beauty.  Having  seen  them  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where 
they  seemed  merely  plain  and  silent  flycatchers,  vdi\\  habits  similar  to  those 
of  Scujornis  saym,  my  astonishment  when  first  I  heard  one  sing  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  was  indeed  great;  and  if  I  had  not  shot  the  bird  immediately, 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  one  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
nearly   silent  wax-wings   and   Phainopepla  could   sing  with   such   power. 
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variety,  and  sweetness.  Their  song  can  be  compared  with  nothing  uttered 
by  any  other  bird  I  have  heard  in  the  United  States,  for  it  excels  that  of 
the  mocking-bird  in  sweetness,  besides  being  entirely  original.  It  has  a 
sort  of  melancholy  slowness,  but  without  the  interruptions  of  that  of  the 
Eastern  wood-thrush  {Tnrdus  musidin\is)y  and  agrees  better  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  that  of  the  nightingale  of  Europe. 

I  saw  only  a  few  of  this  species  among  some  junipers  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  summit,  in  September,  1863.  The 
scarcity  of  the  juniper  on  the  western  slope,  towards  the  north,  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  this  bird  is  not  more  frequent  there ;  as,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, they  are  found  wherever  that  tree  grows  in  abundance,  especially  on 
the  mountain  mnges  of  the  great  interior  basin,  and  their  extensions  to  the 
north  and  south. 

According  to  Newberry,  thousands  of  them  frequented  the  east  slope 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon,  producing  even  in  the  fall  a  perfect 
chorus  of  melody  from  daylight  to  dark.  They  feed  on  the  juniper-berries 
as  well  as  insects,  pursuing  the  latter  like  flycatchers. 

They  may  be  somewhat  gregarious,  though  I  have  always  met  with  them 
nearly  singly.  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry  found  them  at  Fort  Webster,  New  Mexico, 
in  large  numbers  in  fall  and  winter.  (Heermann.)  They  are  very  scarce 
northward,  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains;  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
about  lat.  47°,  I  met  with  but  one.  Their  home,  therefore,  seems  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  deserts  of  the  central  regions,  on  the  cedar-covered 
mountains  that  intersect  them,  where,  in  a  comparatively  lifeless  and  barren 
wilderness,  they  make  up  for  the  absence  of  other  songsters  by  a  musical 
talent  excelling  all. 

Their  nest  and  eggs,  together  with  their  habits  during  most  of  the 
year,  still  remain  to  be  described.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  shot  at  Forest 
Hill,  Nevada  County,  by  Mr.  F.  Gruber. 


Family  LANIID^,  The  Shrikes. 

Char.  Feet  constructed  as  in  Ampdidcr,  but  much  stouter ;  the  tarsus 
longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw ;  sometimes  scutellate  on  both  sides. 
Lower  outline  of  bill,  about  half  the  length  of  lower  jaw.  Bill  very  power- 
ful and  raptorial,  decurved  at  end,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  sharp  hook, 
notch,  and  tooth.  Nostrils  concealed  by  bristly  feathers  of  forehead. 
Wings  much  rounded.  Tail  long  and  graduated.  Primaries  ten  ;  the  first 
about  half  the  second. 
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Gbnds  COZiLURIO,  Vioona. 


Gen.  Char.  Feathers  of  forelieail  "tifTinoiI  base  of  bill,  including  nostnls,  covered 
by  bristly  fcalhcrs  directed  forward  Bill  •horlt.r  thin  the  head,  much  compressed,  and 
very  powerful.    CulmeD  dccurkcd  from  base,  the  mandible  abruptly  bent  down  in  a, 


powerful  hook,  with  an  acute  lobe  near  the  lip.  Tip  of  lower  raaadibte  bent  upwards 
in  a  hook ;  the  gonys  very  convex.  Rictus  with  long  bristles.  Legs  stout ;  the  tarsi 
rather  short,  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  tlic  lateral  equal ;  the  claws  all  very  sharp  and 


much  curved.     Wings  rounderl ;  the  first  primary  about  half  the  second,  which  is  equal  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh.     Tail  longer  than  the  wings,  much  gratluated,  the  feathers  broad. 


LANIID^  —  THE  SHRIKES  —  COLLURIO. 


Collnrio  borealls,  Vieillot. 

THB  ITOBTBEBH  8HBIEE;   thw  BIJTCHES-BI&B. 

Laniia  bonaiis,  Vieillot,  Oib.  Am,  Sep-  I-  1807,  90;  pi.  i.  — Swainsom,  F.  B.  Am.  II. 

1831,  HI.  —  An»cBO»,  Sjn,  1839,  157.  —  lu.  Birds  Amcr.  IV.  1842,  130;  pi.  236. 
Co/ijfrio  bonaiit,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birits,  324.  —  Coopeb  and  SucKLEr,  XII.  iii.  Zool. 

ofW.T.  188. 
Laniaa  excubilor,  Fobbteb,  Phil.  Tmns.  LXII,  1772, 362. —  Wilson,  I.  1808,  74;  pi.  v.  f.  1. 

AlTDDBOH,  Orn.  Bic^.  II.  1634,  &34 ;  pi.  192. 
Lanita  sep(CT(™na/i«,  Bonaparte,  Sjn.  1828,72.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  1833,258.    In.  I. 

3d  cd.  1840,  385.     (Not  of  Gmclin.) 

Sp.  Char.     Above,  light  bluish-ash,  obfi'iirrly  soilfil  wiih  rcddhh-brown.     Foreheail, 
sides  of  ihe  crovn,  wapulars,  and  uppur  tail  lovtrl?,  boarj-wlutc.    BcDcath  white,  Iho 


breast  with  fine  transverse  lines.  Winga  and  tail  black  :  the  former  with  a  white  patch 
at  base  of  primaries  and  tips  of  small  quills;  the  latter  with  the  lateral  feathers  tipped 
with  white.     Bill  blackish-brown,  considerably  lighter  at  thu  base.     A  black  stripe  froiu 


the  bill  throtiEh  and  behind  the  ej-e,  but  Iwneath  the  latter  interrupted  by  a  whitifh 
crescent.     Female  and  young  with  the  gray  soiled  with  brownish.     Length,  10.25  ;  extent, 
14.50 ;  wings,  4.50 ;  tail,  4.80 ;  its  graduation,  0.90.     Iris  brown. 
Hob.     Nortliem  regions  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
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This  northern  species  probably  visits  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  State 
in  considerable  numbers  in  winter,  though  I  can  find  no  mention  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  State,  except  by  Dr.  Gambel  (Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  PhiL  and 
Jour.  1846-49),  who  mentions  seeing  it  in  the  "Califoniian  mountains." 
They  are  common  at  the  Columbia  lUver,  in  October  and  throughout  the 
winter.     It  is  possible  that  they  reside  in  the  higher  mountains  in  summer. 

Their  nest  and  eggs  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  C.  excubitoroides,  and 
their  habits  while  with  us  are  mostly  like  those  of  that  species.  They  are, 
however,  more  shy  and  savage  in  disposition,  preying  at  times  on  mice  and 
small  birds  as  well  as  insects,  which  they  impale  on  thorns,  when  they 
are  not  hungry,  for  future  use.  They,  however,  leave  many  untouched 
afterwards.  They  have  been  known  to  pursue  and  attack  cage-birds  with 
all  the  ferocity  of  a  hawk,  and  to  catch  a  wounded  robin,  larger  than  them- 
selves. 

They  are  said  to  utter  some  musical  not^s,  and  to  imitate  other  birds. 
(Nuttall.) 

Captain  Feilner  sent  this  species  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from 
Fort  Crook,  and  reported  that  it  was  common  in  the  colder  months  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  State.  Dr.  E.  Coues  also  found  it  at  Fort 
Whipple,  Arizona. 

CoUnrio  excubitoroides,  Swainson. 

THE  WHITE-BTrHFED  8HBIXE. 

Lanius  ercubiloroides,  Swainson,  F.  Bor.  Am.  II.  1831,  115. —  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ill,  1847, 
200.  —  Heermaxn,  p.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  55.—  Collyrio  excubitoroides,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep. 
IX.  Birds,  327.     Ib.  Birds  N.  Amer.  pL  75,  f.  2.  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  25. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  rather  light  pure  bluish-ash.  Forehead,  sides  of  crown,  scapulars, 
and  upper  tail  coverts,  hoary  whitish.  Beneath  plain  whitish.  Wings  and  tail  black ; 
the  former  with  a  white  patch  at  base  of  primaries  and  tips  of  small  quills ;  the  latter  with 
the  lateral  feathers  tipped  with  white,  and  this  extending  broadly  at  the  base.  Bill, 
throughout  pitch  black.  A  continuous  black  stripe  from  the  bill  tlirough  and  behind  the 
eye.  Length,  9.25;  extent,  12  25;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  4.35.  Iris  brown;  bill  and  feet 
black. 

Hab,  Missouri  Plains  and  fur  countries  to  Pacific  Coast.  Eastward  into  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan.  (?) 

An  abundant  species  in  all  the  plains-region  of  California  and  eastward, 
but  it  apparently  does  not  extend  north  to  the  Columbia  River,  although 
found  up  to  lat.  49°,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  They  re- 
side constantly  in  this  State  south  of  lat.  38^  but  I  have  not  met  with  them 
on  any  part  of  the  wooded  mountains. 

I  found  many  about  Fort  Mojave  in  winter,  which  towards  spring  scat- 
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tered  amoog  the  ueigUboring  cafions  to  biiild.  As  early  as  the  19th  of 
March  I  found  the  first  nest  in  a  thorny  bush,  fully  two  miles  from  water, 
containing  four  ^gg.  These  measured  1  X  0.74  inch,  colpr  duaky  with 
specks  of  pale  amber  brown  thickly  scattered,  and  grouped  in  a  ring  round 
the  larger  end.    (Others  from  San  Diego  are  paler  and  a  little  shorter.) 


The  old  bird  was  still  very  sliy,  keeping  out  of  gunshot,  and  apparently 
caring  little  for  its  e^e.  On  April  4th  I  found  another  nest  similar  to 
the  first,  and  on  the  16tii  found  the  young  hatched,  when  the  female 
showed  more  solicitude,  making  a  harsh  sipeak  of  complaint,  but  trying  to 
keep  well  out  of  sight. 

Near  San  Di^o  they  were  later  in  building,  as  I  found  a  nest  with  fresh 
^gs,  April  20th.  I  heard  there,  for  the  first  time,  some  attempt  at  a  song 
in  December  and  January,  the  notes  being,  however,  haish  like  those  of  a 
jay,  but  not  an  imitation,  as  tliere  were  no  jays  in  the  vicinity. 

I  have  seen  one  of  this  species  catcb  a  sparrow,  but  tliia  is  a  rare  occur- 


f^=^ 


rence,  I  think.     They  depend  more  on  grasshoppers  and  other  insects,  for 
which  they  watch  patiently  from  a  fence  or  other  prominent  point. 
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At  Santa  Cruz  I  aaw  none  of  this  species  until  September,  though  some 
prohably  breed  in  the  warm  ^  alleys  back  from  the  coast.  In  fall,  however, 
they  were  common  about  the  town,  perching  on  the  houses  and  flag-staffs, 
on  the  watch  for  insects,  and  occasionally  uttering  their  loud  harsh  cries. 
One  day  I  saw  four  of  them  circling  ronud  over  the  gardens  in  sportive 
flight,  aa  if  engaged  in  a  game  of  "  tag,"  screaming  and  flying  more  thas  I 
ever  before  noticed. 

Specimens  exhibit  considerable  differences  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
bill,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  figures.  One  of  the  figures  represents  the 
amount  of  white  on  the  secondary  quills. 


Collnrio  elegana,  Swainso.v. 

THE  VUITE-WmOED  BHBIKB. 

Lanius  tlajana,  SwAi-tsoM,  Fauna  Bur.  Am.  II.  1S3I,  132.  — Nuttali^  H*n.  I.  3d  ed.  1S40, 
387.  —  GAMDEr.,  I'r.  A,  N.  Se,  I.  18*3,  261.  — Baibd,  P.  H.  Bcp.  IX,  Birds,  338 
Id.  Biriij  N.  Amvr.  pi.  \\\v.  f.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  "  Clear  liluisli-fjrav,  biiioatli  unspottwl  white,  froDtlet  the  same  color  with 
the  Iicac) ;  a  LroaU  tvhilu  band  across  tliL-  win;; ;  a.  glvndur  and  very  crucifomi  tail,  eo- 
tirely  bordered  with  white  i  the  seeuud  quill  luugur  tliau  thu  aixlh,  the  £>urth  longest  i 


■si  exceeding  tlic  Icngtli   of  bill,   mo 

asured   from  the-  i 

ingle   of  mouth.     Length,  9.75 ; 

!,  4.42;  bill  from  an-K-  ofmoulli,  O.H; 

i;nb<ivi',  0.G7;  t;tr 

sus  1.21."     (Swainson.) 

Ilab.     Ol'ori^tial  eiietiiuen,  uneerUii 

n,  but  foineivhere  i 

in  Western  North  America. 

In  his  "Birds  of  Xorth  America"  Professor  Baird  figures  a  specimen 
obtained   by  Dr.   tlambcl,   somewhere   in   "  California,"   aa  probably  this 
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species,  and  refers  to  the  same  specimen,  on  page  327,  as  differing  in  some 
respects  from  both  C  exc-ubitoroidcs  and  "  C.  elegans."  It  is  darker  above  than 
the  former,  head  like  back,  rump  but  little  paler,  black  extending  farther 
down  cheeks,  the  under  parts  more  bluish  on  the  sides,  and  the  secondaries 
with  a  white  patch  on  base  of  inner  web  visible  from  above.  The  bill  is 
one  fifth  longer  (0.75  to  0.60),  the  nostril  a  fourth  farther  from  the  tip 
(0.60  to  0.46).  This  makes  the  bill  longer  even  than  that  of  Swainson's 
specimen  (0.75  to  0.67).  Such  specimena  being  very  rare  would  seem,  per- 
haps, nothing  more  than  a  variety,  if  not  a  far  northern  species.  All  that  I 
shot  at  Fort  Mojave  and  San  Diego  were  typically  like  C.  excvhitoroides. 

The  figure  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  extent  of  white  on  the 
secondary  quilL 


Family  TANAGRID^,  The  Tahagers. 

Char.  The  precise  position  of  the  tanagers  is  a  matter  oi  mucli  uncer- 
tainty, the  relationship  to  the  American  FriitglUidw  being  very  close.  Both 
have  nine  primaries  and  scutellate  tsni,  and  the  bill  in  some  genera  re- 
sembles that  of  unquestionable  finclies  ;  it  is,  however,  usually  longer,  and 
though  stout  at  the  base,  is  not  strictly  conical,  and  lacks  the  great  strength 
necessary  for  a  hard  v^etable  instead  of  soft  animal  diet,  or  one  of  ber- 
ries and  fruits.  The  bill  is  also  notched  behind  the  tip ;  its  margins  are 
not  acute  or  indexed,  as  in  the  Fringillida:. 
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Genus  PTILA-NC^A,  Vieillot, 

t^traru/a,  Vieillot,  Oiii.  Am.  SepL  I.  I80T,  >y, 
Pkaiiaoiiui,  tjwAisaus,  Class  Birds,  iL  1837,  884. 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  sotui^nhat  strui^ht ;  sub-cunieat,  cylindrieal,  notched  at  tip ;  l'uIukd 
moderately  curved ;  <.-oiuniLtsuru  with  a  luvdiun  acute  lube.  Wings  elongated ;  the  four 
first  primaries  aUiut  e(|iutL  Tail  modt^rute,  slightly  furked.  Colon  of  the  male  cfaieSy 
Bcariet,  of  the  female  yellowish. 

Many  species  related  to  these  inhabit  the  tropica  of  America,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  very  brilliant  plumage. 


P3rranga  Cooporl,  Ridqwat. 

COOFES'S  TAHAOES. 

Pj/raiga  OJ"'™,  Cooi-eb,  Pr.  Cul.  Auod.  Sc  1861,  123. 
PgroHija  hrpalica,  Cuues,  Pr.  Acad.  NuL  Sc.  PML  1866,  71. 
Pynuir/a  Cooperi,  RidowaV,        "         "         "  1869,  130. 

Sp.  Char.  Afafe.  Length,  8.60  ;  exU'nt,  13.50 ;  wing,  4.31 ;  taU,  3.68  ;  Iwll  (alongcut 
men),  0.84  )  tarsus,  0.80.  Guimrally  rich  pure  vermilion,  similar  to  that  of  P.  msllea,  but 
brighter  than  in  any  Eastern  examples  of  this,  and  less  rosaceous  than  in  Central  American 
gpecimens.    Upper  aurtaee  less  marked,  purplish-dusky ;  the  head  and  neck  above  being 


abruptly  lighter  than  the  back,  in  some  specimens  scarcely  darker  than  the  tliroat.     Ex- 
posed tips  of  primaries  pure  slaty-amber,  each  faintly  margined  terminally  with  whitish. 

Female.  Above,  deep  orange-olivaceous;  beneath,  olivaceous  orange-yellow,  purest 
medially ;  crissum  pure  deep  Indian-yfUow,  the  inner  webs  of  tail  feathers  margined  with 
tho  same.     Distinct  line  of  orange-yellow  over  \orea.     (Ridgway.) 
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Hah.  Southern  portion  of  Middle  Province  of  United  States,  and  south  to  Colima  and 
Mazatlan. 

This  species,  dedicated  by  Mr.  Eobert  Eidgway  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  in  an 
analytical  monograph  of  the  red  Pyrangas,  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  P.  ccstiva  npon  slight  comparison.  The  size  is  much  larger  (length, 
8.60,  instead  of  7.25  ;  wing,  4.24,  instead  of  3.81),  the  bill  especially  so, 
being  0.84  along  the  culmen,  instead  of  0.70,  as  in  P.  cestiva.      The  colors 


Female. 


also  dififer  very  materially  from  those  of  cestiva;  the  red  of  the  head 
above  being  scarcely  different  from  that  of  the  throat,  instead  of  being 
purplish-dusky  like  the  back,  as  in  cestiva.  The  wing  also  is  much  more 
pointed  than  in  cestiva,  the  primaries  extending  1.16  beyond  the  tertiaries, 
instead  of  0.84.  The  third  quill  is  generally  longest,  but  in  some  specimens 
the  second  and  third  are  equal.  In  P.  cestiva  the  second  is  generally 
longest     (Baird.) 

This  beautiful  bird  I  found  quite  common,  after  April  25,  1861,  at 
Fort  Mojave,  Colorado  Valley,  lat.  35°.  They  then  frequented  chiefly  the 
tall  cotton-woods,  feeding  on  insects,  and  occasionally  flying  down  to  the 
Larrea  bushes  after  a  kind  of  bee  found  on  them.  Dr.  Coues  obtained  the 
same  species  at  Los  Pinos  in  New  Mexico,  and  it  has  also  been  found  at 
Mazatlan  and  Colima. 

They  have  a  call-note,  sounding  like  "  Ke-dik,"  which  singularly  enough 
means,  in  the  language  of  the  Mojave  natives,  "  Come  here."  They  also 
sing  in  a  loud,  clear  tone,  and  a  style  much  like  that  of  the  robin,  but  with 
the  faculty  of  making  the  sound  appear  very  far  distant,  which  is  a  protec- 
tion to  birds  of  such  bright  plumage. 
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Pyranga  hepatica,  Swainson. 

THE  UVEE-COLOBED  TAKAGEB. 

Pyrcmga  hepatica,  Swainson,  Phil.  Mag.  I.  1827,  438.  — Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  302. 

—  CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  71. 
Pyranga  azarce,  Woodhouse,  Sitgraves  Expl.  1853,  82. 

Sp.  Char.  Length,  8  00  ;  wing,  4.12  ;  tail,  3.36  ;  bill  (along  culmcn),  0.68  ;  tarsas,  0.84. 
Bill  shorter  than  in  P.  (estiva,  as  well  as  higher  and  broader  at  the  base,  becoming  com- 
pressed toward  the  tip.  A  distinct  prominent  tooth  about  the  middle  of  the  commissure ; 
color  pliunbeous-black,  paler  on  lower  mandible.  Head  above  brownish  scarlet,  purer  on 
forehead,  the  tips  of  the  feathers  more  brownish.  Rest  of  upper  surface,  with  sides, 
brownish-ashy,  tinged  with  dull  hepatic-red ;  the  wings,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  tail  inclin- 


MaU. 

ing  to  dull  hepatic-scarlet     Beneath,  fine  light  scarlet,  purest  on  the  throat,  paler  pos- 
teriorly, the  lateral  parts  much  obscured  by  grayish. 

Female.  Above,  greenish  ashy-olivaceous,  brightest  on  forehead ;  edges  of  the  prima- 
ries, upper  tail  coverts,  and  tail  more  ashy  on  interscapular  region.  Beneath,  nearly 
uniform  greenish  olivaceous-yellow,  purest  medially.  Lores  ashy,  superciliary  stripe  oliva- 
ceous yellow. 


FemaU. 


Young  Male,    Much  like  the  female,  but  forehead  and  crown  olivaceous-orange,  deepest 
anteriorly ;  superciliary  stripe  bright  orange,  purest  over  lore.    Whole  throat,  maxillas, 
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,  and  tinged  with  orange  chromi 


end  abdomen  medially,  rich  orange,  ma 

The  red  of  thiB  species  is  entirely  diflerent  from  that  of  any  other,  having  a  peculiar 
red-lead  tinge;  it  ta  also  more  restricted  in  extent  tlian  in  any  other  specie*,  except  the 
P.  Itilaeea.     (Ridgway,  MSS.) 

Hab.    Soudiem  Rocky  Mountains  of  Unite<l  States,  and  mountainous  regions  of  Mexico. 

For  tbe  first  introduction  of  this  species  to  the  fftuna  of  the  United  States 
we  ftre  indebted  to  Dr.  Woodlioiise,  who  obtained  a  specimen  in  the  San 
Francisco  mountains  of  Arizona,  and  published  it  as  F.  azarce. 


Pyranga  Ludoviciana,  Wilson. 
THE  lothbiava  tahaqeb. 

Taaagra  lAtdoviciaaa,  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  III.  1811,  ZT  ;  pi.  xx.  f.  I.  —  Audttbon,  Om.  Biog. 
IV.  1838,  385  ;  V.  1839,  90  ;  pi.  354.  400.  —  Tanagm  (Pyronjn)  Liidoridana,  NnTTALL, 
Man.  I.  1833,  471,  ad  ed.  543.  —  Piinmgn  Ludoriciana,  AUDUDON,  Sin.  1839,  137.  IB. 
Birds  Amer.  III.  1841,211  ;  ]>1.  21U.  —  Sclater,  Pr.  Zooi.  Soc.  1856,  125.  —  Baird, 
P.  B.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  303.  —  Heekmann,  X.  vi.  52.  —  Coopbb  and  Sicklbt,  XII.  iii. 
Zool.  of  ff.  T.  182. 

St.  Char.     Bill  shorter  than  the  head.     Tail  slightly  forlced ;  fir^t  three  quills  nearly 
eqnaL     Male,  yellow ;  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  wings,  and  the  tail  black.     Head  and 


neck  all  round  strongly  tinged  with  rctl  li  i- 
the  middle  coverts,  and  of  yellow ish-wliite  ti 
less  edged  with  whitish. 


on  tilt   side"      A  band  of  yellow  a< 
s  the  greater  ones  i  the  lertials  mo 
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Female,  olive-green  above,  yellowish  beneath ;  the  feathers  of  the  interscapular  region 
dusky,  margined  with  olive.  The  wings  and  tail  rather  dark  brown,  the  former  with  the 
same  marks  as  the  male.  Lengtli,  7.50  ;  extent,  1 1.50  ;  wing,  3.75  ;  tail,  2.85.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  horn-color,  greenish  below ;  I'eet  lead-color. 

Hah,     From  the  Upper  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  south  to  Mexico. 

I  noticed  the  amval  of  tliis  beautiful  bird,  near  San  Diego,  in  small 
parties  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  they  reach  Piigefs  Sound  about  May  15tL 
The  males  come  some  time  in  advance,  clothed  in  their  full  summer  livery, 
and  are  more  bold  and  conspicuous  than  the  females,  which  are  rarely  seen 
without  close  watching.  They  frequent  trees,  feeding  on  insects  and  berries, 
and  singing  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  species,  and  more  like 
the  robin  and  grosbeaks  than  any  other  birds. 

I  saw  none  of  them  in  the  Coast  Range  towards  Santa  Cruz,  or  at  Santa 
Barbara,  in  summer,  and  suppose  tliey  must  seek  the  higher  and  more 
northern  regions  at  that  season.  Their  nest  and  eggs  have  not  been  de- 
scribed. I  found  this  species  in  September,  1860,  in  the  higher  Eocky 
Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  in  lat.  47**,  and  they  probably 
remain  until  October  within  this  State.  In  the  fall  the  young  and  old,  all 
in  the  same  dull  greenish  plumage,  associate  in  families,  and  feed  on  elder- 
berries and  other  kinds,  without  that  timidity  which  they  have  in  spring. 
Although  found  as  far  east  as  the  Eocky  Mountains,  I  saw  none  along  the 
Colorado  Valley,  probably  because  they  migrate  more  in  the  line  of  moun- 
tain ranges. 

Family  FRINGILLID^.,  The  Finches. 

Char.  Primaries  nine.  Bill  very  sliort,  abruptly  conical  and  robust 
Commissure  strongly  angulated  at  base  of  bill.  Tarsi  scutellate  anteriorly, 
but  the  sides  with  two  undivided  plates  meeting  behind  along  the  median 
line,  as  a  sharp  posterior  ridge. 


Sub-Family  FRINGILLINiE. 

Char.  Wings  very  long  and  much  pointed ;  generally  one  third  longer 
than  the  more  or  less  forked  tail ;  first  quill  usually  nearly  as  long  as,  or 
longer  than  the  second.  Tertiaries  but  little  longer,  or  equal  to  the 
secondaries,  and  always  much  exceeded  by  the  primaries.  Bill  very  vari- 
able in  shape  and  size,  the  upper  mandiljle,  however,  as  broad  as  the  lower ; 
nostrils  rather  more  lateral  than  usual ;  and  always  more  or  less  concealed 
by  a  series  of  small  bristly  feathera  applied  along  the  base  of  the  upper 
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mandible ;  no  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Feet  short  and  rather  weak. 
Hind  claw  usually  considerably  longer  than  the  middle  anterior  one ;  some- 
times neatly  the  same  size. 


This  sub-family  is  composed  of  the  brip,htest  colored  and  lai^est  of 
American  sparrow-like  birds,  mo&tly  inhabiting  trees  and  feeding  on  tteir 
seeds.  They  have  usually  large,  stout  bills  and  sing  better  than  those  of 
most  of  the  other  divisions. 

The  sexes  usually  differ  very  much  in  colora  and  the  young  males,  as 
well  as  many  of  those  in  winter  pliinii^e  ha^  l  the  plain  garb  of  the  females. 


Gencs  CURVIROSTRA,  Scopoli. 

Loxia,  LlNNfi'S,  Syst.  Nnt.  1758.     (Tjpc,  Lan'a  curmrotira,  L.} 
Cuniinalra,  "  ScopoLi,  1777."     (Type,  Luiia  cari-iroalra.) 

Gex.  Char.     Mandible.i  much  elongatetl,  coiiiprcsstMl  iind  attenuated  ;  greatly  curved 
DT  ialcate,  the  pointa  crossing  or  o>i.rlipping   to  -i  gnater  or  less  degree.     Tare!  very 
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short ;  claws  all  very  long,  tho  lateral  extending  beyond  the  middle  of  the  central ;  hkul 
ekw  longer  than  its  dij^L  Wings  very  long  and  much  pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  midr 
die  of  the  narrow,  forked  tail.     Colors  reddish  in  the  male. 


f  1,  2.  — Baibd,  Birdi 
Newbexbt,  Zool.  Cal. 


Cnrvlroetra  Americana,  Wiuok. 
THE  ftup  CBOBSBUL. 

Curcimslra  Americana,    WiLBOH,  Am,  Orn.  IV.  1811,  M ;  pi.  xxxi. 

N.  Amor,  427. —  loila  Amrricanu,  BONAfiBTU,  Lilt,  1838.- 

nnd  Or.  Home,  P.  It,  R.  Hep.  VI.  iv.  1857   87. 
lacla  carviro,l.-a.  Forstcr  I'Uil.  Truns.  LXII.  1773.  No.  23.  —  AoDDBOIf,  Biog.IL  1834,  999; 

V.  511  ;  p].  197.     IB.  Birds  Anicr.  III.  1841,  186  ;  pi.  200. 
Loxia  ifaricana,  Strickland,  Baiud,  P.  R.  Hep.  IX.  Binb,  4S7,  924. 

Sp.  Char.  Male,  dull  ml ;  ilarkest  across  the  back  ;  wings  and  tail  dark  blackiab- 
broiTD.  Female,  dull  greenisli-otive  above,  each  feather  vilh  a  dusky  centre ;  nimp  and 
crown  bright  greeiiisli-yelluw.     Beuealh  grayish ;   tinged,  eiipecially  on  the  udes  of  the 


body,  with  greenish-yellow.  Young  entirely  brown  ;  paler  beneath.  (Bill  of  the  West- 
em  about  0.20  inch  longer  than  that  of  the  Eastern  bird.) 

J/u7e,  about  G  inches ;  extent,  10.35  ;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.95.     Iris,  bill,  and  feet,  brown. 

Ifab.  Korth  America  gciiORilly,  coming  suulhwani  in  winter.  Resident  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cidifomia. 

I  found  this  curious  bird  in  considoi'alile  luiniliers  alxiut  the  summits  of 
tlie  Sierra  Ne\'iidii,  lut.  yj°,  in  Sfptemlier,  1803,  and  have  heard  of  their 
heiiig  shot  near  San  Fnuicisco  in  winter,  when  Ihey  also  probably  wander  aa 
far  south  as  Monterey.  Tlieir  migratioiia  are  guided  chiefly  by  the  preva- 
lence of  tiie  coniferous  trees,  whose  seeds  constitute  their  principal  food, 
especially  those  with  small  seeds  and  cones  easily  broken,  such  as  the 
spruces,  cypresses,  and  redwooils,  I  have  also  seen  flocks  of  them  descend 
to  the  ground  in  the  Hocky  Mountains  in  quest  of  some  seeds  of  small 
plants,  and  they  often  come  down  to  drink,  especially  about  sunset 
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When  flying  they  have  a  loud,  clear,  and  sharp  call-note,  but  are  so  silent 
when  feeding  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  as  to  be  found  with  difficulty.  In 
snowy  regions  they  become  very  tame,  coming  about  houses  in  search  of 
food,  and  seem  at  all  times  very  unsuspicious  of  danger.  In  orchards  they 
have  been  known  to  destroy  apples  merely  for  their  seeds,  and  sometimes 
to  eat  the  buds  of  trees. 

In  the  spring  the  males  have  something  of  a  song,  but  not  very  long  nor 
connected.  Their  gay  plumage  at  that  season  looks  so  much  like  the  young 
red  cones  of  the  spruces,  among  which  they  sit,  that  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished. 

I  never  found  their  nests  myself,  but  they  are  said  to  be  built  in  the  forks 
of  fir-trees,  as  early  as  January  or  Febniary,  and  the  e^s,  four  or  five,  are 
greenish-gray,  with  a  circle  of  reddish-brown  spots,  points,  and  lines,  chiefly 
at  the  larger  end,  often  also  extending  over  the  whole  surface.     (KuttalL) 


Their  feet  are  unusually  strong,  and  they  use  them  as  well  as  their  bills  in 
climbing  like  parrots,  hanging  to  the  cones,  head  downwards,  while  twisting 
ofi"  the  scales  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  bill,  which,  though  looking  de- 
formed, is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Specimens  from  the  mountains  of  California  all  appear  to  come  very  near 
to  the  variety  with  large  bill,  named  C.  Mcxkana  by  Strickland,  and  resi- 
dent in  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Others,  however,  from  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, have  the  bill  more  like  the  Eastern  form. 


Cnrvirostra  leucoptera,  Ghklin. 

TEE  WmTE-WIHQED  CBOSSBILL. 

Loxia  loKopirra,  Ghslin,  Syst.  N«t.  1.  1788,  540. —  AuDUBOM,  Birds  Amer.  III.  190;  pi. 
i(n.  —  CuTviraitra  Uae^taa,  WiLaon,  Am.  Oni.  IV,  j  pi.  xxxi.  — Baibd,  Binlii  N. 


Sp.  Char.     Mate,  carmine-rud,  tinged  with  dusk;  acrMS  die  back.     SiUea  of  body 
tmiler  wings  slruaked  with  brown ;  from  the  middle  of  the  b«llf  to  tail  coverts  wlillisb, 
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the  latter  streaked  with  brown.     Scapulars,  wings,  and  tail  black;  two  broad  white  bandi 
on  ihe  y/iaga  across  the  ends  of  greater  and  middle  coverts. 
Female,  brownish,  tinged  with  olive-green  in  places ;  featberti  of  back  and  crown  with 


rfS, 


dusky  centres ;  rump  bright  brownish-yellow.     Two  while  bauds  on  wings.     Length,  6.25 ; 
wing,  3.50 ;  tail,  2.60. 
Hid).    Northern  part  of  Aiueriea. 

This  species,  though  not  as  yet  actually  detected  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  California,  is  yet  so  abundant  in  the  regions  north  of  it  as  to 
render  its  occurrence  there  liiyhly  probable.  Its  habits  are  much  like 
those  of  the  common  crossbill.    (Uaiid.) 

Gehcs  PINICOLA,  Vieillot. 

Piniaja,  ViBILLOT,  OLs.  Am.  Sept  I.  1807,  p.  iv. ;  pi.  i.  f.  18. 
"  Corythia,"  CoviER,  R.  An,  1817. 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  short,  nearly  as  high  as  long ;  upper  outline  much  curved  from  the 
base  i  the  margins  of  the  mandibles  rounded  ;  the  commissure  gently  concave,  and  abmptlj' 
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deflexed  &t  the  tip ;  bEuu  of  the  upper  mandible  much  concesJed  by  the  bristly  feathers 
covering  the  basal  third.  TarBus  rather  ehorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  too  short, 
bat  tbeir  long  claws  reach  the  base  of  the  middle  one,  nhich  is  longer  than  the  hind  claw. 


Wings  moderate ;   the  first  quill  rather  Fhorter  than  the  second,  third,  and  fourth.     Tail 
rather  diwter  than  the  wings ;  nearly  even. 


Plnlcola  Canadflnsls,  Bribbon. 

TEE  FIHS  OBOBBEAK. 

Z^izu  AtiH^iMtor,  FoBBTER,  Phil.  Trims.  LXII,  1772,  3B3.  — Wilson,  Am.  Om.  I.  1808,  80; 

plv.~-PgTrhulatBUcUaK>r,ADDVDOs,  Orn.  Biog.  IV.  1838,  *U  i  pi.  Sb8.  —  Curyllim 

enudtaior,  Adoubon,  Birds  Amer.  III.  1S41,  173  ;  p1.  199. 
Pinitoh  Qmaikniit,  Cab«nis,  Mus.  Hcin.  I  SSI,  167.  —  Baikd,  F.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  «ia 

Sp.  CnAR.     General  color  rarmiiie-red,  not  continuous  ahave  however,  except  on  the 
head',  the  feathers  showing  brownish  centres  on  tlie  back,  where,  loo,  the  red  is  darker. 
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Loral  region,  baae  of  lower  jaw  all  round,  sides,  and  posterior  part  of  body,  with  under  tail 
corerts,  Mity,  whitest  behind.     Wing  with  two  white  bands  across  the  tips  of  the  greater 
and  middle  coverta  ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  quills  also  white,  broadest  on  the  tertiories. 
Fenudt,  ashy,  brownish  above,  tinged  with  greenish-yellow  beneath  -,  top  of  head,  romp, 


and  upper  t^l  coverts,  brownish  gaml)op,'-yellow.     Wings  as  in  the  male.     Length  about 
8  inches ;  extent,  12.75  ;  wing,  4.62  ;  tail,  3.50.     Iris  brown ;  bill  brown ;  legs  black. 

/fob.  Arctic  America.  South  to  United  States,  in  severe  winters.  Besident  in  Sierra 
Nevada,  California. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  not  uncommon  near  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  lat.  39°,  in  September,  and  doubtless  breeds  there,  as  I  obtained  two 
fine  specimens  in  the  young  plumage.  These  seem  rather  smaller  than  the 
lai^gest  Eastern  one  mentioned  by  Baird,  but  their  wii^  is  longer  than  the 
average  (4.50),  while  the  tail  is  half  an  inch  shorter. 

They  were  feeding  on  spnice  seeds  when  I  first  saw  them,  and  still 
lingered  about,  after  two  liad  lieen  shot,  as  if  waiting  for  their  comrades, 
soon  descending  to  some  shrubby  alders  to  eat  their  seeds,  then  to  the 


ground,  where  they  hopped  about  for  some  time,  uttering  a  low  chirping 
note,  and  allowing  me  to  go  within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

About  Hudson's  Bay  they  are  said  to  be  quite  musical  in  spring,  and  to 
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buQd  nests  in  trees,  not  very  high  up,  of  twigs  externally,  lined  with  feath- 
ers. The  eggs  are  said  to  be  wliite.  Besides  seeds  of  trees,  they  feed  on 
their  buds,  also  on  berries,  and  probably  on  insects  during  the  breeding 
season,  like  other  seed-eaters. 

In  Labrador,  Auduhon  found  them  very  unsiLspicioua,  and  even  stupid, 
as  when  he  shot  one,  the  others,  instead  of  flying  away,  came  down  within  a 
few  feet  of  him  to  examine  him  closely.  They  have  been  kept  in  cages, 
and  are  very  musical 

Although  the  American  pine  grosbeak  lias  received  a  different  name  from 
the  European,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  quite  identical.  Western  specimens  have  larger  bills  than  Eastern, 
as  shown  by  the  lower  figure  on  tlie  opposite  pr^e,  which  is  from  a  CaH- 
fomia  bird.     Those  from  Kodiak  have  still  larger  bills. 


Genus  CARPODACTTS,  Eauf. 

Carpodaaa,  Kaup,  "  Entw.  Europ.  Thierw.  1929." 
Er^hrtapim,  Bohafakte,  Saggio  di  una  dist.  met.  1831. 

Gev.  Chab.  Bill  short,  rtout,  anil  vaulted ;  the  culmcn  decurvcil  towards  the  end ; 
the  cotnmissura  nearly  straight  to  the  plightly  dceurved  end.  A  slight  clcTelopuient  of 
brietly  feathers  along  the  adea  of  the  bill,  concealing  the  nostrils,  Tarsua  shorter  than 
the  middle  toe ;  lateral  claws  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  one.     Claw  of  hind  toe 


miieh  curved,  rnialler  than  the  middle  one,  and  rather  lew  than  the  digital  portion 
Wingi  long  and  pobted,  teaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  which  is  considerably  shorter 
than  the  wing,  and  moderately  forked.     Colors  red,  or  red  and  brown. 

These  birds  all  have  more  or  less  purple  colors,  which  are  supposed  by 
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some  to  characterize  the  females  as  well  as  the  males  at  times,  but  they  do 
not  ohtain  it  the  first  year,  ami  are  said  to  lose  it  as  they  grow  old. 


Caxpodacns  Califomicos,  Baird. 

THE  WEBTZBH  FITILPLK  FIITCH. 

Carpodaaa  purpurea,  o(  West  Coast,  yr-vfaERnv,  P.  H.  Rep.  VI.  it,  88.  —  HsBRiiAm,  X. 

Ti.  50. 


Sp.  Char.  Tbinl  quill  lonpost ;  fi«t  shorter  than  fourth.  Body  erimson,  palest  on  the 
breast,  darkcft  across  the  middle  of  back  and  wing  covert!,  where  tlie  feathers  have  dusky 
centres.  Tlie  red  extends  below  continuouKly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  in  spots 
to  the  tibi^.     The  Iwlly  and  under  tdl  coverts  while,  streaked  liuntly  with  brown,  except 


in  tlie  very  middle.  Edjiefi  of  winfr?  anil  tail  feathers  brownish-red  ;  lesser  eorerts  like  tlie 
back  Two  reddish  banils  aerops  the  whi^fl  (over  the  ends  of  the  middle  »n(l  f:;renteT 
coverts).     Lores  dull  grayi.'li ;  the  head  vritli  a  broad  supraorbital  lateral  band  of  lighter 
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Female,  olivaceous-brown ;  brighter  on  the  rump.  Bcncatli  white.  All  the  fcathcra 
everywhere  strewed  with  brown,  except  on  the  middle  of  the  heWy  and  under  coverts ;  a 
auperciliiu'}'  Ught  stripe.  No  light  edging  to  wing  coverts.  Length,  0.23 ;  extent,  10.25  ; 
wing,  3.35  ;  tail,  2.50.     Iria  brown;  bill  and  feet  paler  brown. 

Hab.    Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  northward. 

Thia  brightly  pliunaged  little  biid  is  rather  a  northern  species,  beiiig  com- 
mon at  the  Columbia  River  and  northward,  while  in  this  State  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  south  of  Monterey  on  the  coast,  and  Fort  Tejon  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  In  summer  they  frequent  the  mountain  forests,  especially  those 
composed  in  i)art  of  Co-iii/'era:,  while  in  winter  they  descend  to  the  valleys, 
and  associate  with  their  more  southern  cousins,  the  0.  fronlalis.  I  found 
them  in  May  on  the  summits  of  the  Coast  Range  towards  Santa  Cruz,  but 
not  very  numerous.  Tliey  thun  had  nests,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
any.  That  of  the  closely  allied  C.  piirpnrcits  of  the  Eastern  States  is  built 
in  a  low  tree,  composed  of  coarse  grass  lined  witli  root  fibres,  and  the  eggs, 
five  in  nimiber,  are  of  a  rather  pale  green,  witli  scattered  dots  and  streaks 
of  dark  brown  or  dull  purple. 

The  song  of  this  bird  is  quite  loud  and  ^■aried,  often  resembling  that  of 
different  birds,  such  as  Vireos  and  Daidroicas,  for  which  I  have  mistaken 
it.  This  would  doubtless  succeed  as  well  in  a  cage  as  the  other  spe- 
cies ;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  in  captivity,  though  the  Eastern  species  is 
often  sold  in  cages  by  the  name  of  linnets.  Their  food  consists  of  all 
such  seeds  and  berries  as  they  can  obtain,  besides  buds  of  trees  in  times  of 
scarcity. 

Carpodacns  Casslnil,  BAmo. 
oasbhts  fxtbflz  nsm. 

Carptx^KUM  Caainii,  Biibd,  Fr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Fhila.  VIL  June,  IBM,  119.    Id.  F.  R.  Rep. 
IX  Birds,  414.  —  Kknnkhly,  X.  iv.  27  ;  pi.  xxvU.  f.  1- 

Sp.  Char.  Larger  than  C.  Cali/ormcu».  Bill  0.55  of  an  inch  above.  Sci-ond  and 
third  quilU  longest;  first  longer  than  fourth.     Above  pale  grayisb-brovru,  tho  feathers 
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streaked  with  daHcer  brown,  and  with  only  an  occasional  gloss  of  reddish,  exc^t  od  the 
crown,  whic-h  is  uniform  deep  crimson,  and  on  the  rump.  Sides  of  the  head  and  Deck, 
throat,  and  upjier  part  of  breast,  with  rump,  pale  rose-color ;  rest  of  under  parts  white, 
very  faintly  and  sparsely  streaked  with  brown. 

Female  without  any  red,  and  streaked  on  the  head  and  upper  parts  with  brown. 
Length,  G.50  ;  e.tteiit,  10,75 ;  wing,  3.G0  ;  tail,  2.60.     Iris,  bill,  and  feet  brown. 

llab.  Rocky  Mountains  and  valley  of  the  Colorado  to  the  Sicira  Nevada,  lat.  39',  Cali- 
fornia.    Resident  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 


I  found  this  bird  in  large  numbers  about  Lake  Tahoe  ;  but  all  were  in 
the  brown  plumage,  aud  seemed  so  much  like  the  C.  Cali/omicus  in  habita 
tlmt  I  mistook  them  for  that  species.  I  noticed,  however,  a  call-note  when 
thoy  flew  which  reminded  me  of  tliat  of  the  Pyranga;,  and  seemed  different 
from  the  otlier  Cai-podaci  Tlieir  song,  as  I  liave  since  heard  it,  was  also  loud- 
er and  finer  than  that  of  the  C  Cali/omKus,  and  more  original  in  its  style. 

Nothing  lias  yet  been  puWislied  of  their  other  habits.  They  may  fre- 
quent the  Colorado  Valley  at  times,  but  I  did  not  find  them  there. 


Carpodacoa  frontalla,  Sat. 

THE  B17BI0IT;  THE  HOUSE  VIHOU. 

FringUla  frontalis,  Sat,  Long's  Ex  pod.  11.  1824,  40.  —  AnDiTBON,  Ora.  Biog.  V.  1839,  >30; 
pi.  *,2i.—Ergthnapisa  froaltJia,  AuDUUox,  Birds  Amer.  IIL  1841,  175;  pL  197.— 
Gahuel,  Jour.  A.  N.  8.  Sd  Scries,  L  IB47,  53.  —  Carpodacia  fnmttda,  Grat,  Gooera, 
1844-49.  — M'Call,  Vt.  A.  N.  Sc.  V.  1851,  219  — Baird,  P.  B.  Rep.  IX.  Birds, 
415.  —  Newbebhy,  VI.  iv.  88.  —  Kesseblv,  X.  iv.  28. 

Car^iiciu_/«nii7;'<im,  M'Call,  I'r.  A.  N.  Sc.  VII.  April,  1852,  61,  Sanle  F&  — Cabsik, 
111.  L  73  ;  pi.  xiii.  1854.  —  Hcermann,  X.  vi.  50. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Bill  short,  much  curved.  Foreheid  for  nearly  the  length  of  the 
1)111,  a  bi-oad  Bupen-iliary  stripe  extending  to  tin  napt  side  of  lower  jaw  chin  throat, 
uid   upper   part  of  the  breast,  crinuon-red ;    rump    paler      Beat  of  upper  purta   and 


sides  of  nc(-k  grayish-brown,  with  an  occ.ipion.il  gloss  of  rcil  externally  on  the  crown,  and 
with  .scarcely  appreciable  darker  brown  towanis  the  centres  of  the  featliers.  Belly,  under 
tail  coverts,  and  sides  whitish,  conspicuously  streaked  with  light  brtiwn ;  aometimes  red 
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to  the  middle  of  the  tbnuer.     Length,  G.OO ;  extent,  9.50  ;  wing,  3.25  ;  tail,  2.30.     Iris,  bill, 
and  feet  broirn. 
Hob,    Boeky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.    Not  north  of  California. 

This  lively  and  musical  little  bird  abounds  in  nearly  all  the  southern 
portions  of  California,  and,  according  to  Newberry,  throughout  the  valleys 
northward  up  to  Oregon.  It  is  eveiywhere  the  species  most  peculiar  to  the 
valleys,  while  the  other  two  frequent  the  foreat-clad  mountains. 

I  have  found  this  species  on  the  barren  rocky  liills  near  the  Colorado,  and 
in  plains  near  the  coast,  where  there  is  no  plant  higher  than  the  wild  mus- 
tard, on  the  seeds  of  wliich  it  feeds.  It  frequents  groves  also,  and  open 
forests  on  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  in  small  numbers,  in  company 
with  C.  Califomicus,  and  at  times  feeds  on  buds  of  trees,  and  seeds  of  the 
Cottonwood  and  other  plants. 

It  is  principally  abundant  about  ranches  and  gardens,  where  it  does  much 
mischief  by  destroying  seeds  and  young  plants,  fruit,  etc.,  for  which  depre- 
dations even  its  cheerful  and  constant  song  does  not  compensate,  and  the 
angry  gardener  wages  unrelenting  war  against  the  race. 

At  San  Diego  they  build  as  early  as  the  15th  of  March,  or  perhaps  even 
sooner.  The  situation  and  materials  of  their  nest  are  exceedingly  variable. 
I  have  found  them  in  trees,  on  logs  and  rocks,  the  top  rail  of  a  picket- 
fence,  inside  a  window-shutter,  in  the  holea  of  walls,  under  tile  or  thatch 
roofs,  in  haystacks  and  barns,  in  the  interstices  between  the  sticks  of  a 
hawk's  nest,  and  in  an  old  nest  of  the  oriole.  About  bouses  they  always 
seek  the  protection  of  man,  as  if  quite  imconscious  of  having  made  him  their 


enemy.  Heermann  mentions  also,  as  locations  of  nests,  the  thorny  cactus 
and  deserted  woodpeckers'  holes.  The  materials  are  usually  coarse  grass  or 
weeds,  with  a  lining  of  hair  or  fine  roots.  Tlie  eggs,  from  four  to  six,  are 
bluish-white,  with  spots  and  lines  of  black,  chiefly  towards  the  larger  end. 
They  measure  0.78  X  0.56  inch. 

The  songs  of  this  species  differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  others.    They 
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are  very  lively  and  varied,  though  short,  and  are  heard  throughout  the  year. 
C'age-birda,  usually  called  "  California  linnets,"  are  easily  kept  and  fre- 
quently to  be  seen,  but  generally  their  purple  changes  to  yellow  after  long 
confinement. 

They  raise  two,  if  not  three,  broods  annually.  These  assemble  in  large 
Hocks  in  autumn,  but  migrate  very  little  if  any  to  the  south. 

The  house-fincli  of  California  is  represented  in  Mexico  by  a  closely  allied 
species,  if  not  a  mere  variety,  the  C.  kainorrlwus  of  Wagler,  in  which  the 
colors  arc  more  sharply  detined,  and  the  red  more  restricted,  as  shown  in 
the  preceding  figure. 


Gexus  JSBGIOTHUS,  Cabahis. 

jSgiolhua,  Cadams,  Mus.  Hcin.  ISSt,  161.    (Tjpe,  FringHla  Umaia,  L.) 

iiAR.     Bill  very  sliort,  conii-al,  and  actiloly  potntuil ;  die  outlines  even  concave ; 
1  straight ;  the  base  of  the  iipjHir  mandible,  and  tlio  noBtrils  concealed  by 
Hiiir,  apprcsscd,  bristly  feathers ;  middle  of  the  mandible  having  eeveral  ridges  parpllel 


with  the  culmcn.  Inner  lateral  toe  the  longer,  its  claw  reaching  to  the  middle  of  iLe  cen- 
tral claw  [  the  hind  toe  r.itliur  longer  than  the  dijiital  portion.  Wings  very  long,  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  tail ;  second  qiull  a  little  longer  than  the  first  and  third.     Toil  deeply 
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Species  of  tbia  genuB  belong  to  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
Though  spending  the  8unimer  in  the  highest  latitudes,  during  the  winter 
they  generally  migrate  in  laige  troops  to  a  somewhat  milder  climate. 


2lgiothiiB  linaria,  Linnaob. 

TEX  LEBSEB  REDPOLL. 

FringiUa  linana,  Limxvt,  Syat.  NnL  I.  1766,  322.  —  yKgialhna  linaria,  Cabahib,  Mas.  Hcin. 

1851,  161.  — BaiBD,  Binla  N.  Amer.  428. 
Linana  minor,  AddudON,  Bird«  Amcr.  III.  122  ;  pi.  179. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  light  jcllowiBh,  each  feather  streaked  with  dark  brown.  Crown 
dark  crimson.  Upper  part  of  breast  and  Bides  of  tlic  boily  tinged  wilh  a  lighter  tint  of  the 
same;  the  rump  and  under  tail  coverts  are  also  Rimilar,  but  less  vivid,  and  with  dusky 
streaks.  Rest  of  under  parts  white,  streaked  on  the  udeti  with  brown.  Loral  region  and 
chin  dusky ;   cheeks  (brightest  over  the  eye)  and  a.  narrow  front,  whltisL     Wing  feathers 


edged  externally,  and  tail  feathers  all  round,  with  white.  Two  ycllowisb-whitu  bands 
across  the  wing  coverts ;  secondaries  and  tertiaries  edged  broadly  with  the  same.  Bill 
yellowish,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  culmen  and  gonys ;  the  basal  bristles  brown,  reaching 
over  half  the  bill     Length,  5.50  ;  wing,  3.10;  tail,  2.70. 

/fo6.  Thtvughout  Eastern  North  America,  coming  south  in  winter.  Washington 
Territory.     Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  specimen  described  above  is  a  male  in  winter  dress.  The  spring 
plum^e  has  much  more  of  the  red.  Tlie  wint«r  specimens  of  the  female 
lack  the  rose  of  the  under  parts  and  rump ;  the  breast  is  streaked  across 
with  dusky. 

During  the  breeding  season  this  interesting  bird  is  very  abundant  in  the 
northernmost  regions  of  America.  On  the  Western  coast  it  comes  south- 
ward as  far  as  Washington  Territory,  and  still  lower  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  are  very  familiar,  entering  cities  and  towns,  and  feeding  unsuspici- 
ously in  yards  and  gardens.     They  subsist  irartially  on  the  seeds  of  pine. 
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birch,  linden,  tdder,  and  other  treea,  and  very  much  resemble  the  chicka- 
dees in  their  way  of  feeding. 


Gesus  LETTCOSTICTE,  Swainsor. 

Ltufe^icte,  Swaihson,  Fauna  Bor.  Amcr.  II.  IS3I,  365.    (TTpe,  Liiutria 

Gf.n.  Char.    Bill  conicctl,  rounded,  rather  blunt  at  the  tip ;  the  CDlmen  ilightlj'  convex ; 
the  commissure  slightlj'  concave ;  the  nostrila  concealed  hy  depressed  haiBdy  feathers;  a 


depressed  ridge  extending  about  parallel  with  the  culmen  above  the  middle  of  the  UlL 
Another  more  conspicuously  angulatcd  ridge,  extending  forward  from  the  lower  posterior 
angle  of  the  side  of  the  lower  mandible,  nearly  parallel  with  the  gonys-    Tarsus  abont 


cipial  10  the  middle  toe.  Inner  and  outer  toes  nearly  equal,  their  claws  not  reaching  be- 
yond the  bnse  of  the  middle  one.  Ilinil  toe  rather  longer,  its  claw  longer  than  the  dis- 
till [wrtion.     Wings  very  long ;  first  quill  longest     Tail  forked. 
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LencoBtlcte  grisainncha,  Brandt. 

THZ  GRAT-EASED  FINCH. 

Paaerarrlmt.vM.  Pxvukn,  Zoog.  Rosso-ABiat.  II.  1831,  S.l. 

Friiiga/a  {Linaria)  griirinaclia,  BbaNDT,  Bull.  Acnil.  St.  Pet.  Nor.  1844,  3&.  —  MontifringlUa 
{Levcofticlt)  griKiaufbti,  Box.  anil  Sciil.  Man.  Loxicn»,  ISSO,  35;  pi,  41.  —  LmaMide 
griuimidia,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Amcr.  430.  —  KrTTLrTZ,  Dcnkwiirdig,  I.  1858,  291  |Nc«t- 
Ing).  —  Letieastirle  gt-'ieigeny!,  Golld,  Pr.  2ooL  Soc  1843,  July  25,  104.  In.  Voy. 
Sulphur,  43 ;  pi.  xxiii. 

Sp.  Chad.  General  color  dark  brown isln'hocol ate  anltriorly,  the  feathers  of  the  back 
rather  ilaHier  in  the  centre,  ami  with  jialcr  iilges.  Forflii'ad  and  crown  black ;  rest  of 
head,  including  the  cLoeks  and  ears  "fa  rather  silvery  gri*J';  throat  blackish,  shading 
off  inMnsibly  into  the  chocolate  of  breast.  Feathers  of  abdomen  (and  under  part  of 
brcaK  to  a  less  degree),  flanks,  and  crissum,  with  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  and 
lener  middle  wing  coverts  tipped  with  dark  pomegranate  or  rose-red,  allowing  more  or  less 


of  their  dusky  bases  to  be  visible,  espeeially  almvo,  where  there  is  an  appearance  of  bars. 
IRng  and  tiul  feathers  brown,  nearly  all,  including  the  ftreater  wing  coverts,  edged  with 
paJc  yellowish-gray,  with  only  a  faint  tinge  of  rose.  Bill  dusky,  darkest  at  tip.  Legs 
black.  Total  length,  7.50 ;  wing,  4. SO  ;  tail,  3.50  ;  exposed  portion  of  first  primary,  3.50. 
Bill :  length  from  forehead,  0.fi9  ;  from  nostril,  0.42.  Legs  :  tarsus,  0.95  ;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  0.02 ;  claw  alone,  0.35  ;  hind  toe  anil  daw,  0.69  ;  claw  alone,  0.38. 
Hab.     Aleutian  Islands.     (St.  Gcoi^e's  and  Aonalaska.) 

This  is  considerably  the  largest  of  the  American  species  of  Lcucostkle,  and 
has  the  longest  bill  It  also  has  the  chocolate  and  rose  colors  darker,  and 
the  rose  extending  farther  forward  on  the  breast  tlian  in  other  species.  It 
could  only  be  confounded  with  C.  littoralis  as  to  color,  both  having  the  head 
above  and  on  the  sides  ashy,  covering  the  wliole  ear  coverts ;  but  the  dusky 
patch  in  the  crown  is  more  extended,  the  gray  ash  of  chin  more  restricted, 
and  the  throat  darker.  The  rose  of  the  abdomen  extends  over  on  to  the 
breast,  and  the  tints  are  different. 
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A  specimen,  apparently  yoiing,  perhaps  a  female,  differs  in  having  a  duller 
tint,  and  a  tinge  nf  olivaceo»i3-yellow  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  and 
crissum.  The  lining  of  the  wings  is  witliout  any  rose-color.  Bonaparte  and 
Schlegel  de9cril)e  the  young  of  this  species  also  without  any  tinge  of  rose. 

S|>ecimen8  of  this  bird  were  obtained  by  Dr.  T.  T.  Miner  at  Aonalaska, 
and  by  Mr.  Pall  at  St.  George's  Island,  Echring's  Sea,  with  the  eggs,  which 
are  white.     (Baird.) 

LmicOBticte  littoralis,  Baird. 
HEFBVBITS  FDICH. 

(.  BirJs  Amer.  1.  pi.  11,  1868. 

Sp.  Char.  Body  clioroliite-brown ;  the  Ti-atlicrs  narrowly  mtirgined  with  paler,  those  of 
Iho  back  with  rather  darker,  centre".  Al)domen,  flunks,  crissum,  rump,  upper  tail  coverb, 
wing  coverts,  anil  niiills,  edged  witli  n»*-rc<l,  more  or  less  continuous  (least  so  in  the 
nitnp),  the  outer  cilffi-s  of  secondaries  un<l  tail  feathers  pale  fulvous,  th^  latter  with  a  rosy 
shade.     Head  silvery-gray  ;  the  forehead  and  patdi  ou  crown  black ;  the  chin  aahy,  like 


and  continuous  with  the  rheek  :  the  thmat  dusky-brawn,  shading  into  the  cbocolat«  of 
breast.  Bill  reildish,  with  extmue  tip  dupky.  Total  length,  7,00  ;  wing,  4.30 ;  tail,  3.10 ; 
exposed  portion  of  first  primary,  3.40.  Bill  :  length  from  forehead,  0.60 ;  from  nostril, 
0.35.     I>e(:s:  tarsus,  0.7S. 

llab.     Sitka  (Bischoff),  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia  (Hepburn). 

This  species,  believed  to  be  new,  bears  much  resemblance  to  X.  grweinu- 
ek(i,  hut  is  considerably  smaller,  tlie  colors  brighter  and  lighter,  more  like 
those  of  tephrocofis,  the  bill  shorter  ntid  more  conical ;  the  dark  patch  on 
the  Iicad  more  restricted  ;  the  whole  chin  nshy.  Fi-om  fephrofMis  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  e.'ctensiou  of  the  ash  of  the  head  below  the  eye,  and  from 
cnrnpesirii  by  having  the  ear  co^'crts  asliy,  instead  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
clieeks  only  ;  there  is  also  apparently  a  greater  extent  of  gray  on  the  cliin. 

The  only  specimens  I  Iia^e  seen  arc  one  from  Sitka,  collected  by  Bischoff, 
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and  one  obtained  a  year  or  two  previously  at  Fort  Simpson,  by  Mr.  Hep- 
bum,  an  eminent  English  naturalist.  long  time  resident  at  San  FranciBCO 
and  Victoria.     (Baird.) 


LevcoBticte  campastiiB,  Baird. 

TiU!  QBAT-CHEEKEO  TIHCH. 

Leucoslide  cauipeslria,  Baibd,  MSS. 

Si-.  Char.  Body  tigbt  chocolatu-browti ;  the  foatliL-rs  c<]ge<l  with  paler,  those  of  the 
back  with  rather  darker,  citntrea.  Feathurs  of  anal  region,  flanks  beliind,  crissum,  rump, 
and  upper  tail  coverts,  wing  covurta,  and  primary  quill9,  inlgcd  wit!)  rose-red  ;  eecondary 
quills  and  tail  feathers  with  palu  fulvous;  little  or  no  trace  of  rose  ou  under  wings.    Fore- 


head and  pat<h  on  crown  blackisli ;  the  hind  head  to  nape,  cheeks,  immedialcly  under 
the  eye  (but  not  incluiiing  the  auriculars,  except  pi-rliaps  the  most  anterior),  and  base  of 
lower  mandible  all  round,  ashy-gray.  Throat  dusky.  Bill  yellowish,  with  dusky  tip. 
Legs  dusky.  Specimen  figured  above  from  near  Denver  City,  Colorado,  January,  18G2. 
Dr.  C.  Wemigk.    (Baird.) 

Total  length,  7.00;  wing,  4.00 ;  tail,  3.00;  exposed  portion  of  first  primary,  S.IO.  BiJI : 
length  from  forehead,  0.60;  from  nostril,  C40.  Legs:  Uirsus,  0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw, 
0.80;  claw  alone,  0.24  ;  liind  toe  and  claw,  0.80  ;  claw  alone,  0,37. 

Hob.     Colorado  Territory.     (Dr.  Wernigk.) 

This  species  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  L.  tcphrocotis,  and  may  indeed 
be  a  variety  of  it,  but  as  it  differs  in  tlie  characters  that  appear  generally  to 
be  those  most  constant  in  Lcitcoslide,  and  as  in  over  fifty  skins  of  the 
tcphrocotis  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  dis- 
tinct. The  size  and  general  appearance  are  much  the  same,  the  dlEfereuce 
being  that  in  tephroco/is  the  cheeks  are  chocolate  below  the  level  of  the 
eye,  the  cliin  without  any  gray,  while  in  caviptslris  the  sides  of  the  head 
below  the  eye,  but  not  including  tlie  ears,  together  with  a  naiTow  border  of 
the  chiu,  are  of  this  color. 

This  species  may  be  distinguished  from  littoralis  by  the  less  extent  of 
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aali  on  the  clieeks.  In  littwalia  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  ears,  and  ex- 
tends back  farther  on  the  head  all  round.  L.  grisHnutha  is  marked  like 
littoralis,  aud  is  much  larger  than  either. 

The  specimen  described  was  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by 
Dr.  AVernigk,  and  at  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  L.  tephrocotis.     (Baird.) 


LencoBtlcte  tephrocotiB,  Swaiksox. 

TEE  QBAT-CBOWHES  FIHCH. 

Linaria  {Ltucoatide)  te/throealia,  Swaimson,  ¥.  Bor.  Am.  11.  1831,  39&;  pi.  l.~LncoHktt 
tejAmanU.  SwiiNSON,  Uird»,  II.  1837.  —  Baiiid,  Slansbui^'a  Salt  like,  IBSS,  317.— 
In.  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  430.  —  Eiyilimapiia  ifp/awtiiii,  Bonaparte,  Ij»f,  183H. — 
AuDUBOM,  Birds  Anicr.  111.  IS41,  176;  pi.  19S.  —  Kuttall,  Man.  Sd  cd.  I.  63S;  — 

Frimjilla  te,ihroc<itia,  AuuUbON,  Orii.  Biog.  V.  1839,  a32  ;  pi.  424. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  above  aaA  nape  bouiiikd  b«low  by  a  tine  from  die  commissure  a 
little  bt'low  the  pyea,  light  ashy  ;  liiisky  in  thi^  loral  repon.  Crown  with  a  distinct  patch 
of  sooty-black,  rcachiiiir  ni-arly  to  tliu  Imsc  of  tliu  bill.  Ll'sslt  wiiig  coverts  and  axilUries, 
outer  udgea  of  primarii'a  and  lait  fi'atbcrs,  with  I'liiis  of  the  feathers  of  tht  posterior  half 
ut'boJy  alt  rouud,  palu  ruie-red.     Ke»t  of  body  dark  utuber-browu,  tinged  with  dusky  on 


the  chin  and  throat  Wings  and  tail  feathers  blafkid).  The  greater  corerts  are  tipped, 
and  the  secoudariea  edged,  with  white.  Lungtli,  7.10;  wing,  4.30 ;  tail,  3.90.  Winter 
plumage.  Salt  Lake  City.    (Itainl.) 

Hah.  Nortliern  Rocky  JIuiiiitaiii8.  Vitiiiity  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  winter,  and  North- 
eastern California. 

I  have  seen  a  specimen  broujjht  from  somewhere  east  of  Lake  Tahoe  in 
Washoe,  and  presented  by  ilr.  F,  (.Jnilier  to  Uic  Geimau  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  in  San  Francisco.  They  were  said  to  be  plentiful  there  in  the 
very  cold  winter  of  18G1-62,  and  doubtless  visited  the  similar  country  east 
of  the  northern  Siemi  Nevada  within  this  State.  The  first  specimen  de- 
scribed was  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  Eiver,  about  lat 
51°,  in  May,  but  very  little  is  yet  known  of  their  liabita.  Captain  Staus- 
buiy  found  them  common  near  Salt  Lake  City,  in  March,  1850. 
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LencoBticte  arctoa,  Pallas. 

THE  BIBEBIAH  TIHCH. 

i^mn-  aretoui,  Pallab,  Zoog.  liosso-As.  II.  1831,  21.  —  Frin/jilla  (Unaria)  arOoa,  Bbahdt, 
Boll.  Acad.  SlPcI.  IB4.1.  — MiunESWORF,  Sib.  Kcise,  II.  ii.  1852,  IM.-  Motiiifrinyaia 
(IcdCoX/cte)  aretoa,  Bonaparte  und  Sci[li;gel,  Men.  Loxicos.  1830,  38;  pi- 44,  ii.— 
LauMtidt  arctou,  BaIRD,  Bircia  Amur.  1853,  4a0  ;  pi.  74,  f.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  (Figure,  Siberia.)  Female,  body  d.irk  clear  brown,  with  a  faint  suspicion 
of  purplish;  paler  anti-riorlj'.espwiall)- ill  ibc  centres  of  Oiefi-allii'rs  of  tlie  head  and  breast. 
Nape  decidedly  grayisii.  Froutal  t'ealhcrs  and  bristli-s  dusky.  Entire  tail  and  coverts, 
and  the  wings  (except  lesser  coverts  abui'o  and  liolinv),  silvtry  (jjaj- ;  the  ends  of  the  fuath- 
era  (but  not  the  edges),  especially  of  the  quills,  toj^ctbor  witL  all  the  shafts,  browuiah;  tlia 


gray  everywhere  very  finely,  almost  nnapprcciably,  mottled  wilh  dusky.  Bill  yellowieh 
with  dusky  tip;  feet  black.  Total  k'ngth,  C.50  ;  wing,  4.70;  tail,  3.40;  exposed  portion  of 
first  primary,  3.50.  Bill  :  length  from  forehead,  0.C4  ;  from  nostril,  0.37.  Legs :  tarsus, 
O.SO ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.79 ;  claw  alone,  0.25  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  O.GO ;  claw  alone, 
0.3S. 
Hob.     Siberia,  the  Kurile,  and  tlie  Ak-utian  Islands. 


It  is  not  improbuble  that  more  than  one  species  is  included  under  the 
above  synonyiuy  and  geographical  distribution,  as  the  specimen  before  me  is 
considerably  larger,  and  is  otherwise  to  some  extent  different  from  those 
%ured  and  described  by  Bona(>arte  aii<l  Schl^el.  A  Frinyilla  Gebleri  of 
Brandt,  from  Siberia,  (Bulletin  Academy,  St.  I'etersbui^,  1843,  not  of  1841,) 
b  probably  a  closely  allied  though  distinct  species. 

No  specimens  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  in  American  collections,  and 
I  describe  the  species  from  a  Siberian  skin  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  by  Mr.  John  Gould.  Tlie  bird  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  in 
Siberia,  passing  southward  in  winter,  but  soon  returning  northward,  and 
keeping  in  flocks  about  the  villages  in  company  with  the  redpolls.     It  is  a 
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veiy  stupid  bird  ;  wlien  pursued,  it  tlirusts  its  head  into  a  tuft  of  grass,  and, 
iiiii^^iniiig  itself  concealed,  can  even  be  taken  with  the  hand. 

MiJdendorf  describes  a  male  bird  as  havinj;  a  wash  of  rose-red  over  the 
lower  back  and  breast,  and  rose  edges  to  featheis  of  hind  head  and  cheeks. 

(Daitd,) 

Genus  CHRTSOMITRIS,  Boie. 

ChrysomilrU,  BoiG,  Isis,  162»,  322.      (Type,  FriagiUa  apinua,  LiNSXCB.) 
AifragaUnxit,  Cabanis,  Mu9,  Uciii.  IBJl,  139.     (Type,  FringiUa  Ir'atit,  LiHKxnt.) 

Ge\,  CiiAit.  Bill  rallier  acutely  conif,  tlic  lip  not  very  sharp;  tlie  culmon  slightly 
convex  nt  the  lip ;  the  conmiisaure  geutly  curved.  Nostrils  convualed.  Obstilute  riilges 
on  the  upper  mandible.     Tarsi  shorter  than  the  middlu  toe ;  outer  toe  rather  the  Longer, 


reaching  to  the  base  of  the  niiilJlc  one.  Claw  of  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  digital  portion. 
Wings  very  long,  reai-liiii}'  to  the  middle  of  thi-  tail ;  second  (juill  a  Utile  longer  than  first 
and  third.    Tail  deeply  forked. 
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The  coloTH  are  generally  yellow,  with  blnck  on  ihc  crown,  throat,  back,  wings,  and  tail 
varied  soim-liincs  witli  white. 

He  fumnles  are  usually  without  yellow,  or  it  is  pale  or  dull,  and  their  general  hues  arc 
brown  or  olive 


ChzTBomitriB  tristis,  Linn-.fxs. 

THB  TELLOT-BIKD ;   THE  THISTLE-BIED. 

Fringilla  tnitit,  LucH^Lfl.  SysL  Nut.  I.  1766,  320.  —  Cmdiielii  tritiii,  Aoddbos,  Birds 
Amcr.  II.  1841,  199 ;  pi,  181.  —  I[eerx*nn,  1'.  It,  Rqi,  X.  li  50,  —  CiryswHiVni  Irislis, 
BoMAFABTE,  List,  1838.  —  NEwnEHRv,  Zool.  Cul.  snil  Or.  lioutc ;  Rtp.  1'.  R.  R,  Sun-. 
VII.  i».  I8S7.  87,  —  B.UBD,  y.  R.  Itcp.  IX,  Birds,  421.  —Cooper  and  Scckley.  XII. 
iij.  Zool,  of  W.  T,  197. 


Sp.  Char.  Male.  Bright  panilKifrp-ypllow ; 
wing  coverts,  band  across  the  cnil  of  gnsitcr  ones, 
margins  of  tail  feathers,  upper  and  undtT  tail  cov 


rowii,  ivinjs,  and  tail  black.  Leswr 
■nils  of  S!'i-o'ndaries  and  tertiories,  inner 
ts,  nnd  tibii^  white.     In  winter  the  j'el- 


low  becomes  brownish,  the  black  is  wanting  on  crown,  and  that  on  winps  Is  browner. 
Throat  yellowish  bcneatli,  ashy-brown ;  abdomen  while      Tlie  female  is  ninch  like  this  at 
all  times,  bnt  more  olivaceons.     Its  bill  is  brownish,  the  lip  paler.     Length  of  male,  9,25  ; 
extent,  9.00  ;  wing,  3.00.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  yellowish-white,  tip  bintk  ;  feet  pale  brown. 
Hab.     North  America  generally. 

The  yellow-birds  are  constant  residents  in  all  the  western  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  saw  none  along  the  Colonido.  Tliey  tietome  rare  north  of  the 
Colunihia  aloi^  the  coast,  btit  continue  in  tlie  interior  up  to  lat.  49°.  They 
breed  near  San  Diego  as  well  as  northward,  and  seem  to  avoid  the  hot  in- 
terior valleys,  as  well  as  the  forest-clad  niomitains,  Tlieir  favorite  resorts 
are  in  fact  those  places  wliere  thistles  and  other  composite  flowers  abound, 
and  their  fondness  for  the  seeds  of  the  foiiner  lias  given  them,  in  places,  the 
name  of  "  thi,^tle-bird,"  They  arc  also  very  fond  of  willow -groves  and 
cottonwoods,  feeding  much  on  tlieir  seeds,  while  in  winter  those  of  the 
sycamore  (Platamis)  supply  their  chief  subsistence.  In  the  Eastern  States 
they  remain  throughout  the  snowj'  season,  and  are  often  st 
cockle-bura  and  other  seeds  left  standing  aho\'e  the  snow. 
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In  February,  when  the  males  acquire  their  yellow  plumage,  the  flocks 
often  collect  on  top  of  a  tree,  and  sing  in  chorus  for  an  hour,  their  sweet 
discord  being  particularly  pleasing,  the  whole  flock  sinking  and  raising 
their  voices  in  concert,  though  not  keeping  one  time.  Their  song,  resem- 
bling somewhat  that  of  the  canary,  is  well  known,  as  they  are  frequently 
kept  in  cages. 

At  Santa  Cruz  I  found  two  nests  about  the  first  of  June.  One  was  in  a 
bush,  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  other  on  the  low  branch 
of  a  tree,  near  the  end,  and  contained  young.  They  also  build  high  in  the 
forks  of  trees.  The  nest  is  very  compactly  constructed  of  strips  of  bark, 
roots,  and  fibrous  plants,  mixed  with  downy  scales  of  leaves  and  catkins,  and 
lined  with  thistle-down,  that  of  the  sycamore,  or  sometimes  wool  or  cow- 
hair  and  fine  grass,  the  ca\aty  measuring  1.50  X  130  inches.  The  outside 
is  often  covered  with  silk  of  caterpillars*  nests,  cobwebs,  or  plant  fibres,  and 
seems  glued  smoothly  together.  The  eggs,  from  three  to  five,  are  pale 
greenish-white,  and  measure  0.60  X  0.50  inch. 

Being  rather  late  in  the  year  in  building,  they  usually  raise  but  one 
brood,  though  they  have  been  known  to  feed  their  young  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  September.  (Nuttall.)  This  lateness  of  incubation  is  observed 
also  in  the  Eaist,  and  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  absence  of  some  neces- 
sary kind  of  food  in  the  earlier  months. 

Though  occasionally  visiting  gardens  for  lettuce  and  sunflower  seeds,  they 
rarely  do  any  mischief,  not  meddling  with  fruits,  but  doing  much  good  by 
destroying  thistle  seeds. 


Chrysomitris  psaltria,  Sat. 

THE  ABKAKflAS  FINCH. 

Fringilla  psaltria,  Sat,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mts.  II.  1823,  40. — Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  I. 
1825,  54  ;  pi.  6,  f.  3. —  Carduelis  psaltria^  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.  III.  1841,  134 ;  pi. 
183.  —  Heermann,  p.  li.  Rep.  X.  vi.  50.  —  Chrysomitris  psaltriaf  Bonaparte,  List, 
1838.  — Newberrt,  P.  R.  Rep.  VL  iv.  87.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  422.— 
Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  28. 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  olive-green.  Hood,  upper  tail 
coverts,  wings,  and  tail  black.  Beneath,  bright  yellow.  A  band  across  the  tips  of  the 
greater  coverts,  the  ends  of  nearly  all  the  qiiilb,  the  outer  edges  of  the  t^rtiaries,  the  ex- 
treme bases  of  all  the  primaries,  except  the  outer  two,  and  a  long  rectangular  patch  on 
the  inner  webs  of  the  outer  three  tail  feathers  near  the  middle,  white. 

Female,  with  the  upper  parts  generally,  and  sides,  olive-green ;  the  wings  and  tail 
brown,  their  white  marks  as  in  the  male.  Length,  4.50  ;  extent,  8.00  ;  wing,  2  65  ;  tail, 
187.  Iris  brown;  bill  honi-brown,  greenish  below;  feet  pale  brown  (or  flesh-color  in 
sunmier). 

Hah.     Southern  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  California. 
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I  did  not  find  this  species  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  though  they  have  been 
obtained  along  Williams  Fork  by  Dr.  Kennerly.  At  San  Diego  and  along 
the  whole  coast  border  they  are  rather  rare,  but  seem  to  be  common  in  the 
interior  valleys,  and  breed  in  small  numbers  in  the  Coast  Kange  near  Santa 
Cruz. 

They  have  habits  very  similar  to  those  of  the  yellow-bird,  but  seem  to 


<3^ 


feed  more  on  the  ground  or  among  weeds  than  on  trees,  and  are  perhaps 
even  more  gregErioiis,  keeping  in  flocks  np  to  June  1st. 

I  have  not  met  with  their  nests,  or  with  any  description  of  them ;  but 
they  doubtless  much  resemble  those  of  C.  Iristis. 

Their  song  resembles  that  of  the  yellow-bird,  but  is  much  fainter.  Prob- 
ably, however,  more  exact  observations  than  I  have  been  able  to  make 
wotild  show  many  differences  both  in  habits  and  song,  especially  if  they  are 
kept  in  cages,  in  which  they  would  doubtless  do  welL 


CluyBomitils  Mexicanna,  Bonaparte. 

THE  KEZICAIt  OOLDFDrCH. 

Canhdii  ilexieaaai,  Swainbos,  8yn.  Birds  Mex.  Phil.  Mag.  I8S7,  435. —  ChryiomSlni  Mtxi- 
eanvt,  Bonafartb,  Consp.  Av.  1850,  516.  — Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer.  iia.  —  FriagiUa 
Texaaii.  Gibaud,  Sixteen  Species  of  Tcxun  Birds,  1841,  pi.  v.  f.  1. 

Sp.  Char.    Upper  parte  continuously  and  entirely  black ;  the  feathers  of  the  rump 
white  nibtermiiially,  and  showing  tliis  through  the   black ;   a  few  of  the  feaUiera  with 
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greenish-yellow  between  the  white  and  black ;  a  few,  perhaps,  without  black  tips.  The 
bases  of  the  third  to  seventh  priiuaries,  and  the  ends  of  the  tertiaries,  externally  white. 
The  tail  is  black,  except  the  outer  three  feathers,  in  which  the  outer  webs  and  tips  only 


Chryxomitris  Mexienna.     Male. 

are  this  color ;  the  rest  white.  Inside  of  wing  black.  Under  parts  of  body  pale  yeUow. 
Female  with  the  black  of  tlic  head  and  body  replaced  by  olive-green.  Length,  4  12; 
wing,  2.25  ;  tail,  2.00. 

Hab.    Mexican  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  southward. 


Var.  Arizon89,  CouES. 
Chrysomitris  Mexuxmus,  var.  Arizonce^  CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  81. 

Sp.  Char.  Differs  from  above  in  a  decided  gradation  towards  C  psaltria.  The  black 
of  the  back  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  amount  of  olive.  Tlie  auriculars  are  black  as  in 
MexicanuSf  but  the  yellow  lower  eyelid,  like  that  of  psaltria^  is  not  disconnected  with  tlie 
yellow  of  the  throat.     (Coues.) 

Hab.     Arizona. 

The  Arizona  variety  of  C.  Mc^yicanvSy  pointed  out  as  above  by  Dr.  Coues, 
i.s  strongly  related  to  C.  psaltria,  in  which,  however,  the  top  of  the  head  is 
black,  distinctly  bounded  on  all  sides  with  olive,  and  the  black  does  not 
descend  below  the  eye,  as  in  Mcxicanus.  The  back  also  is  distinctly  olive, 
not  mixed  with  black.  We  have  no  special  infonnation  as  to  its  habits, 
but  they  are  probably  much  like  those  of  the  common  thistle-bird  {C.  tris- 
tis)  of  the  United  States.     (Baird.) 


FRlNGaLLID^  — THE  FINCHES— CURYSOMITRia 
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ChxysomltilB  Lawrencll,  Cassin. 

UTlUfClfB  GOLDFIVCH. 

CanAuIi'f  ZuMTOKiY,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V.  Oct.  I8S0,  105;  pi.  V.  (California.)  — Heeb- 
MAMH,  P.  B.  Hep.  X.  Ti.  ElO. —  Chiysomitrii  Laaiitncii,  Bukapabtb,  Comptca  Bcndiu, 
Doe.  1853,  913.  — Baisd,  P.  R.  llcp.  IX.  Birds,  121. 

Sp.  Char.  Hood,  udcs  of  head  anterior  to  the  middle  of  Urn  eya,  chin,  and  upper  part 
of  throat,  black.  Sides  of  head,  neck,  and  boily,  upper  part  of  neck  and  the  back,  and 
upper  tail  coverts,  ash-color.  Rump  and  lesser  wing  coverts  j-ellowisb-grceii.  Throat 
bebw  the  black,  breast,  and  outtsr  edges  of  all  the  (juills  (cxcc]it  tliu  first  priuiory),  briglit 


greenish-yellow,  pasung  into  white  behind.  Wings  black.  Tail  featliers  black,  with  k 
white  square  patch  on  the  inner  web,  near  the  end ;  outer  edges  grayish ;  quills  black. 

Female,  similar,  with  the  black  of  the  heiid  replaced  by  asli.  Length,  4.50 ;  extent, 
8.00 ;  wing.  3  00  ;  tail,  2.30.     Iris  and  fcut  brown  ;  bill  smoky-white  (brown  in  female). 

Hab.    Califbniia. 

I  found  a  few  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mojave,  and  they  are  rather  numer- 
ous near  the  coast,  as  for  north  as  San  Fraucisco  at  least,  also  in  the  north- 
em  mining  r^ions. 

I  saw  some  of  them  in  December  near  San  Francisco,  and  have  no  doubt 
they  remain  throughout  winter  in  all  the  lower  country.  The  mountains 
they  seem  to  avoid,  and  they  have  not  been  observed  in  Oregon. 

Tlieir  habits  and  song  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  C.  tristis,  but  their 
voice  is  much  weaker  and  more  high  in  pitch. 

Their  nests  I  have  found  in  a  small  li\c-oak,  built  very  much  like  those 
of  C.  tristis,  but  nmch  smaller,  tlie  cavity  measuring  1.50  X  1  inch,  and  the 
^gs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  pure  white,  0.80  X  0.46  inch.  I  t)iink 
they  usually  prefer  the  live-oak  for  building,  as  I  have  not  found  nests  in 
other  situations. 

Tliey  feed  sometimes  on  the  groimd  on  grass-seeds,  as  well  as  on  buds 
and  seeds  of  various  weeds  and  trees.  They  seem  more  of  a  sylvan  species 
tlian  the  yeUow-bird,  and  not  so  fond  of  willows  and  other  trees  growing 
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along  streams  and  in  wet  places.     In  the  Colorado  Valley  they  feed  on  seeds 
of  an  Artemisia.    I  did  not  see  them  there  after  April  15tL 


itris  pinus,  Wilson. 

THE  PUTE  FINCH. 

Fringilla  pinus,  Wilson,  Amcr.  Om.  II.  1810,  133 ;  pi.  xvii.  f.  1.  —  Audubon,  Om.  Biog. 
II.  1834,  455;  V.  509;  pi.  180.  —  Linaria  ptnus,  AuDUBOX,  Birds  Amer.  III.  1841, 
125;  pi.  180.  —  Heermann,  r.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  49. —  Chrysomitris  pinuM,  Bonaparte, 
Consp.  1850,  515.  — Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  425. '—  Cooper  and  Sucklxt,  XXL 
iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  197. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  deeply  forked.  Above,  brownish-olive.  Beneath,  whitish,  every 
feather  streaked  distinctly  with  dusky.  Concealed  bases  of  tail  feathers  and  quills,  to- 
gether with  their  mner  edges,  sulphur-yellow.     Outer  edges  of  quills  and  tail  fisathers 


yellowish-green.     Two  yellowish-white  bands  on  the  wing.     Length,  5.00;  extent,  S.50; 
wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.20.     Iris,  bill,  and  feet  brown. 

Hah.  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ;  chiefly  northward  ;  extending,  howeyer, 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico. 

A  common  species  in  the  far  north,  residing  throughout  the  year  at  the 
Columbia  River  and  northward,  hut  in  this  State  I  have  not  met  with 
them  even  in  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  in  September,  though  they  appear 
along  their  whole  western  slope  in  winter,  as  far  south  as  Fort  Tejon. 

They  are  found  both  among  the  coniferous  trees  and  those  that  are  de- 
ciduous, feeding  on  the  seeds  of  spruces,  alders,  willows,  and  juniper-berries. 
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They  rarely  descend  to  the  ground  or  lower  herbage,  living  constantly 
amot^  the  trees,  especially  along  streams.  They  have  the  same  gregarious 
habits,  and  nearly  the  same  call-notes,  as  the  yellow-bird,  but  not  so  much 


HapeHfioaa,  Boxapakte,  CoiD|itcs  Rcndus,  XXXI.  Sopt.  IS30,  4!4.     (Tjpe,  FringiUa  va- 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  largest  anil  stouHiat  of  all  the  United  States  fringillinc  birds.  Up- 
per insodiblu  niiicli  viiulted ;  culuien  neai-I/  straight,  but  artlicJ  towarUa  tlii:  tip ;  commit- 
sure  curved.  Lower  jaw  very  large,  but  not  broader  than  the  upper,  nor  cxtcuding 
bock,  ft!  in  (7uu-aca  ;  considerably  lower  than  the  upper  jaw.    Gonya  unusually  long.    Feet 


abort,  tarsi  less  than  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  too 
of  the  middle  claw.  Claws  much  curved,  Jtotit,  . 
pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail. 


nearly  equal,  and  reathing  to  tbe  base 
nd  eomprcsscd.  Wings  very  long  and 
much  longer  than  the  neariy 
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equal  Decondarics  and  tcrtiali) ;  outer  tno  quilh  longest ;  the  others  rapid!}'  graduatetL 
Tail  slightly  forked ;  scarcely  more  than  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  wings. 

The  genus  Ilcspei-iphmia  ia  very  closely  allied  to  the  Old  World  genus 
Coeeothrausics.  The  priucipal  diffei-euce  consists  iu  a  peculiar  cbsincter  of 
the  quills,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  figure  of  Coeeothrausics,  and  while  Sea- 
periphona  has  the  wing  rounded  off  as  usual  iu  the  Fringillidce. 


Hesperiphona  TOBpertina,  Coopkb. 

TEE  HVKHIKO  OHOSBEAK. 

FringUla  vtspertina,  Cooper,  Annals  New  York  Lyceum,  N.  II.  I.  ii.  18J5,  3».  (Saalt  St. 
Mario.)  —  QxcMhrauMei  vespeiiina,  Swai.vso.n,  F.  Bor.  Am.  II.  1831,  !69. — Aunv- 
BOir,  Syn.  134.  In.  Birds  Amcr.  III.  1841,217;  pi.  207,  —  Htipfripluma  ottpaiiiia, 
BoNAFABTE,  CoHiptcs  Rcndus,  XXXI.  Sept.  IB»,  424.  — Baiu>,  F.  B.  B«p.  IX.  Binb, 
409.  — CoopEB  and  Sucklbt,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  196. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  yellowish-grccn,  dusky  at  tbo  base.  Antenor  half  ri  the  body  dark 
yellowish-olive,  shading  into  yellow  to  tlic  rump  above,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  below. 
Outer  scapulars,  a  broad  fi-ontol  band  continued  on  each  side  over  (Jie  eye,  tudllariea,  and 


middle  of  under  wing  coverts,  yellow.     Feathers  along  the  extreme  base  of  the  bill,  the 

crown,  tibiic,  wings,  upper  tail  covert*,  anil  tail,  black  ;  inner  (greater  wing  coverts  and 
tertiarics  white.  Length,  7.50;  wing,  'J. 30;  extent,  7.50 ;  tail,  2.75.  Iris  brown;  legs 
pale  brown. 

Ilab.     Lake  Superior  north  and  west;  alonK  Rocky  llountains  to  New  Mexico ;  Sierra 
Kuvada,  northward.     Resident  in  the  inounCuins  of  Mexico. 


Thi3  beautiful  bird  has  been  obtained  at  Michigan  Bluffs,  Placer  County, 
near  lat  39°,  by  Mr.  F.  Gruber,  anil  this  is  the  lowest  point  at  wliicli  I  have 
hean:l  of  its  occuiTence  in  this  Statt',  though  they  probably  go  farther  south 
along  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  they  follow  the  Eocky  Moun- 
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tains  down  to  Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico.  I  have  not  myself  seen  them  in 
the  State,  but  saw  the  feathers  of  one  recently  killed  at  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  lat.  39°,  in  September,  1863. 

In  the  north  they  are  not  uncommon,  but  keep  so  liigh  among  the  cotton- 
woods  and  pines  that  they  are  rarely  obtained.  They  do  not  seem  to  come 
down  near  the  coast,  eien  at  the  Columliia  River,  and  in  this  State  have 
never  been  met  with  in  the  Const  liange  of  mountains.    They  feed  chiefly 


on  the  seeds  of  pines,  spruces,  and  cottonwood  poplars,  occasionally  seeking 
other  seeds  nearer  tlie  ground.  When  feeding  tliey  are  very  silent  and  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  but  when  they  fiy  from  one  place  to  anotlier  tliey  utter  a 
loud  call-note.  In  spring  they  have  a  ratlier  short  but  melodious  song,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  robin  or  black-headed  grosbeak.  Their  nest  and  eggs 
are  stiU  uudescribed-  Dr.  Towiisend  found  them  numerous  at  Fort  Van- 
couver in  May,  and  they  were  then  quite  tame,  active,  and  noisy  the  whole 
day* 

In  examining  a  large  series  of  this  species,  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum, 
from  different  localities,  Mr.  R.  Ridgway  has  noted  tlie  existence  of  two 
strongly  marked  varieties,  both  represented  at  tlie  beginning  of  tliis  article. 
One  of  these,  figured  on  the  preceding  ps^e,  lias  a  stouter  bill,  broader  patch 
of  frontal  yellow,  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  spotted  with  white  on  the 
inner  webs  at  end.  This  style  appears  to  belong  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  coming  into  the  United  States  only  in  winter.  The  otlier,  figured 
above,  is  tlie  variety  belonging  to  and  ifsidcnt  on  the  table-lands  of  Mex- 

•  HaprriplioiKt  Ftspertina.  Since  writing  tlic  previous  pnrn(;rn]ih  I  have  met  wilh  a  flock  of 
•bout  ten  individuals  that  wintered  ncnr  Snntn  Crux,  TrinHinin^  iinlil  tho  ciiil  of  April.  1866. 
Their  fnroritc  resort  <riu  a  small  i^vc  of  aiders  nnd  wi]lon>,  close  to  Ihc  lotvn,  irhcrc  their  loud 
call-note  conid  be  henrd  at  all  times  of  iho  day,  liioiigh  1  never  licnni  them  Bing.  When  tho 
herbage  betpin  to  grow  in  spring,  iheir  fa^oiilc  food  was  tlic  j'oiing  leaves  of  various  annual 
weed*  that  s]>n>utcd  up  under  rhe  shade  or  the  trees.  They  then  fed  on  the  buds  o(  llic  "  box 
elder  "  {.Viyiwifo),  anil  fretjiicntcil  the  laryc  penr-lrecs  in  tho  old  mission  pnnlen.  prohnhlj-  to  cat 
their  bnds.  They  were  generally  very  Innic,  allowing  an  approach  10  irithin  a  few  yards  of  theni 
when  feeding.    (Cooper.) 
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ico,  and  extending  northward  into  New  Mexico.  It  has  a  narrower  hill, 
narrower  frontal  patch,  and  the  tail  feathers  entirely  black.  Some  speci- 
mens, again,  are  quite  intermediate,  and  it  ia  very  doubtful  whether  the 
two  forms  can  ever  be  considered  as  specifically  distinct,    (fiaird.) 


Gbnus  FLECTROPHANIiS,  Mbteb. 

Plectrr^ykann,  Mbter,  Taschenboch,  ISIO.     (Type,  EnAaiai  tucaiii.) 

Gem.  CnAK.    Bill  variable,  conical;  the  lower  mandible  higher  than  the  upper;  the 
sides  of  both  mandibtea  (in  the  tj'pical  species)  guarded  by  «  closely  applied  bnisli  of 


stiffened  bristly  feathers  directed  forwards,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  concealing  the  nostrils; 
the  oulliiies  of  the  bill  nearly  straight,  or  iiliglitly  curved ;  the  lower  jaw  considerably 
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bronder  nt  tbc  huge  than  the  upper,  and  irider  than  tlio  gonys  is  long.  Tuna  conud- 
crably  louf^r  than  the  middlt;  tou;  thu  latt^ral  toes  nearly  rijiial  (the  inner  clair  laigCBt), 
and  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  iniddlu  clair.  The  hinder  claw  very  long ;  inodcralely 
cun'cd  and  acute ;  considerably  longer  than  ila  toe ;  the  toe  and  claw  togutlter  reaching 
to  the  miildle  of  the  middle  claw,  or  beyond  its  tip.  Wings  very  lon«  and  much  pointed, 
rcacliing  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  first  quill  longest,  the  otiiers  rapidly  graduated  ; 
the  tertiariea  a  little  longer  tlian  the  secondaries.  Tail  moderate,  about  two  thirds  as  long 
aa  the  wings ;  nearly  even,  or  slightly  cniarginatvU. 

Tlie  species  of  this  genus  are  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
mostly  occurring  in  the  higliest  latitudes.  Two  are  common  to  tlie  Old  aud 
New  Worlds ;  the  others  peculiar  to  America.  They  all,  as  far  as  known, 
nest  on  the  ground,  and  are  strictly  ten-estrial  in  their  hahits. 


Flectrophanee  nivalis,  Mryer. 

THE  SirOW-BtriTTIKO. 

Embrriia  niirdu,  l.ivvxv*,  SysL  Nat  1 766,  308.  —  Pltctrophanea  nicalis,  "  Meteb,"  Acdv- 
son,  Birds  Amcr.  ni.  1841,55;  pi.  155.  — Baibd,  BinU  N.  Amcr.  432. 

Sp.  Char.  Colors,  in  full  plumage,  entirely  black  and  white,  MidiUe  of  back  be- 
tween scapulars,  temiinal  half  of  primaries,  ami  t«'rtLiries,  and  two  innermost  tail  feathers, 
black  ;  elsewhere  pure  white.     Legs  black  at  all  seasons.     In  winter  dress  white  beneath ; 


the  head  and  rtimp  yellowish-brown,  as  also  some  blotchca  on  the  side  of  the  breast ;  mid- 
dle of  liack  brown,  streakeii  witli  blnfk ;  white  on  wings  and  tail  much  more  restricted. 
T..ength  about  G.75 ;  wing,  4.35  ;  tail,  3.05 ;  first  cjuiil  longcsL 

Hab.     Northern  America,  from  Atlantii;  to  I'acific  ;   south  into  the  United  States  in 


Tliis  species  inhabits  the  nortlieni  parts  of  botli  hemispheres,  nesting 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  going  southwai-ds  in  winter,  usually  in  large 
flocks.  In  company  with  the  skylark  {Emnopliila  roniuta)  they  fonn  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  -v^'inter  landscapes  in  many  jmrts  of  the  United 
States,  esijecially  near  the  coast,  frequenting  roadsides   and   open  fields. 
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They  are  very  abundant  in  Greenland,  breeding  there  as  well  as  on  the 
islands  along  the  Arctic  Coast  of  North  America. 


Flectrophanes  Lapponicns,  Selbt. 

THE  LAf  LAND  L0ROSF1TB. 

FringiUa  Lappomai,  Lins.fcs,  Fnunn  Suwica,  1761, 
AtDDBON,  BLnls  Amcr.  IV.  50  ;  pi.  158.  —  Biinj 

Sp.  Chah.  First  quill  longest.  Irfgs  black.  Head  all  round  black,  this  extending  u 
a  scmicirenlar  patc-li  to  tlio  iipjier  part  of  breast ;  sides  of  lower  nock  and  under  parts 
white,  with  blaek  streaks  on  the  sides,  and  sjiols  on  the  fide  of  the  breast.  A  short, 
hrownish-whitc  streak  back  of  the  fje.     A  broad  chestnut  collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 


Rest  of  upper  parts  brown iph-yellow,  •'treaked  witb  dark  brown.  Outer  t^  feathers 
wjiite,  except  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  inner  web.  I.«ngth,  about  6.35 ;  wing,  3.90; 
tail,  2.80. 

Hab,  Xorlhern  Amcriea,  coming  southward  into  the  Uiuted  States  in  wint^.  Kot 
found  imich  west  of  tlie  Missouri. 

This  species  is  very  seldom  seen  in  full  spring  plumage  in  the  United 
States.  In  perfect  dress,  the  black  of  the  throat  probably  extends  farther 
do^^^l  over  the  breast.  In  winter  the  black  is  more  or  less  concealed  by 
'fl-Iiitish  tips  to  the  feathers  beneath,  and  by  yellowish-broivn  on  the  crown. 
Some  fall  specimen."!,  aiiparently  females,  show  no  black  whatever  on  the 
throat,  which,  with  tlie  under  parts  gcnei-ally,  are  dull  white,  with  a  short 
black  streak  on  each  side  of  the  threat. 

The  Lapland  lonjrspur  is  an  extremely  abundant  species  in  the  far  North, ' 
reacliing  from  one  ocean  to  another,  and  in  winter  entering  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  large  flocks.  It  has  not  yet  been  recorded  as 
found  in  California,  but  probably  occurs  tliere,  at  least  as  a  straggler.  It 
breeds  in  immense  numbers  on  the  Arctic  Coast  of  North  America,  usually 
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in  company  with  the  painted  longspur  (P.  picitis),  making  its  neat  on  the 
ground,  like  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 


The  special  chamcteristica  of  the  sul;-geims,  Centrophanes,  of  which  this 
species  forms  the  type,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  tlie  above  figure,  (Baird.) 


Sub-Family  SPIZELLIN^. 

Chab.  Bill  variable,  usually  almost  straight ;  sometimes  curved.  Com- 
missure generally  nearly  straight,  or  slightly  concave.  Upper  mandible 
wider  than  lower.  Nostrils  exposed.  Wings  moderate  ;  the  outer  primaries 
not  much  rounded.  Tail  variable.  Feet  lai'ge ;  tarsi  mostly  longer  than 
the  middle  toe. 

The  birds  of  this  division  are  usually  small  and  dull  in  colors,  comprising 
most  of  those  wliicli  are  commonly  called  sparrows.  Tliey  live  mostly  on  or 
near  the  ground,  in  low  bushes,  thickets,  and  marshes,  and  their  songs, 
though  often  sweet-toned,  are  neither  loud  nor  long.  The  sexes  are  nearly 
similar  in  colors. 


Genus  PASSERCULTTS,  Bohafartb, 
ftu,  BONArABTE,  Comparative  List,  Birds,  1830.     (Type,  Fringilla  Satatma,  Wii^ 

Gen.  Ckar,  Bill  modcratitlyconiccil;  the  lower  mancULIc  smaller;  botli  outlines  nearly 
straight.  Tarsus  about  equal  to  the  niiddlu  too.  Lntcral  toca  about  equal,  their  elaws 
&lling  far  short  of  llic  middle  one.  Hind  too  iniU'li  lon^r  than  thi>  ktcral  ones,  reaehing 
as  far  as  tlu!  middle  of  tlic  middle  cLiw;  its  claws  modcrati^ly  tuned.  Wings  unusually 
long,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  thu  upper  coverts.    TItu 
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tcrtialB  nearly  or  quite  as  Ion"  a    tl  e  p   mines     tl  c  first  primary  longeet     He  tiul  is 
quiti!  short,  fonsiilerably    lor    r    1  1     ttinfis     as  lo  g  as  from  the  carpal  joint  to  llie 

end  of  tliii  sceonJaries.    It  rj,    nt    a   I  sl%ht1    ro    il -d  ;  the  feather*  pointed  and 


narrow.     Entire  plumage  above,  head,  neek,  baek,  and  niuip,  streaked.     Thickly  streaked 
beneiith . 

All  tlio  species  are  rcry  similar  in  color,  ditt'ericg  mainly  in  size  and 
intensity  of  tint ;  scarcely  at  all  in  iiatterii. 


FasserculuB  Sandwichensis,  Guelin. 

THE  AOKALABEA  8PASB0W. 

178S.   875. 


BTldM 


-,XII, 


i/ns  Sam/ici'cAensM,  BaIKD,  P.  R, 
i.  Zool,  of  W.  T.  199;  pi.  xxviiL 


Kmbertia  chryio/a,  I'aLlaS,  Zoog.  Ilu£SO-.\j>.  If.  1811, 15  ;  lab,  xlviii.  fig,  1.    (Aoualaika.) 

Ri'.  CriAii,     Feiilliera  of  the  nppiT  jmrts  rrpnerally  witli  a  central  streak  of  blackiah' 
brown ;  tbe  streaks  of  the  bai'k  with  a  slight  rufous  sufiusion  laterally ;  the  feathers  edged 
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with  graVi  which  U  lightest  on  the  scapulars.  Crown  with  a,  broad  miilian  stripe  of  yel- 
lowifh-gray.  A  superciliary  streak  from  the  bill  tu  tlie  back  of  the  head  ;  eyelida,  anit 
edgu  ot'  the  carpal  joint,  yellow.  A  yellowish-white  maxillary  9tripe  curviug  behind  Uiu 
ear  covtrts,  and  margint.'d  above  and  below  by  brown.  Ilic  luwtr  uiai^in  ia  a  series  of 
thickly  crowded  spots  oa  the  sides  of  the  throat,  which  are  also  found  on  the  sides  of  the 


neck,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  brcaat,  and  on  the  I'ide?  of  body.  A  few  spots  on  the 
throat  and  chin.  Rest  of  under  parts  white.  Outer  tail  feather  and  primary  edgi.'d  with 
white.     Length,  6,12;  extent,  0.-25\  wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.55.      Iria  brown;  bill  and  fi'ct 

HfA.  Northwestern  Coast  from  the  Cuhmibia  River  to  Russian  America,  California 
in  winter.  (?) 

This  Species  I  found  in  spring  and  fall  only  at  the  Columhia  River,  in 
their  migrations  to  and  from  the  north.  As  they  were  not  seen  there  be- 
tween October  and  April,  they  probably  spent  the  winter  in  Southern  Ore- 
gon and  California,  though  hitherto  oveilooked  by  collectors  in  this  State. 
During  the  warm  season,  between  April  and  September,  they  were  not  to  be 
seen  near  the  Columbia,  probably  passing  to  the  north,  or  possibly  to  the 
interior  plains  east  of  the  Cascade  llange.  Their  habits,  as  far  as  I  ob- 
served them,  did  not  differ  from  those  of  i*.  alatidinus.  They  are,  however, 
considerably  latter  asd  darker  colored. 


Pasaercnlns  alaudinoB,  Bos'APAarE. 

THE  SETUXE  SPASBOW, 

BOMAPARTE,  Comptos  Rcndus,  XXXVII.  Dec.  1853,  918,  (California,) 
—  Baihd,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Bird*,  446.  —  Pusiemiaa  Sai^iia  (and  alaudinut  f)  Hkeb- 
MAXS,  X.  vi.  49. 

Sp.  Cuar,  Similar  to  P.  Santlicicfienni,  but  smaller  ;  the  bill  rattier  slundcrer  and 
elongated.  Little  of  yellow  in  the  sujien-iliary  stripe  (most  distinct  anteriorly)  ;  the  rest 
of  the  head  without  any  tinge  of  tlie  same.  General  color  much  paler  and  grayer.  Breast 
with  only  a  few  spots.  Length,  S.OO  ;  extent,  9,2,i ;  «iiijr,  3.00 ;  tail,  2.30.  Iris  brown  ; 
bill  brown  above,  flesh-color  Ix'low ;  feet  brown  jsh-whiti'. 

Hab.    California  and  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas  and  Mexico. 
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I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  these  specimens  (which  measure  larger 
tliau  the  dimensions  given  by  Baird,  though  otherwise  (freeing)  are  any- 
thing more  than  a  southern  form  of  P.  Sandwichensis,  though  collected  near 
Sau  Diego.  Whether  Bonaparte's  and  Baird'a  birds  are  different,  I  cannot 
detertiiine.  Baird  considers  it  almost  identical  with  P.  Savanna  of  the  East, 
and  says  that  P.  Sandwiclieiisis  differs  from  that  species  only  in  larger  size. 


Spring  specimens  liave  the  supercihary  stripe  more  decidedly  yellow,  so 
that  there  only  remains  a  more  slender  bill  to  distinguish  this  from  P.  Savan- 
Twr,  and  the  larger  size  {characteristic  of  Northern  specimens  generally),  with 
darker  hues,  for  P.  Sandwidiensis. 

At  the  Columbia  River  I  noticed  the  arrival  of  this  species  from  the 
south  in  March,  and  tliat  they  resided  tliere  until  late  in  October.  In  this 
State  they  seem  chiefly  winter  residents,  abounding  on  the  dry  interior 
plains  as  far  south  as  San  Diego,  where  tliey  remain  until  April  in  laige 
flocks.  I  have  not  seen  them  during  the  summer  months,  though  they  very 
probably  breed  in  some  of  the  higher  prairies  of  this  State,  yet  I  saw  none 
about  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  N'e\-ada  in  September.  They  prefer  the 
dr)'  rolling  plains  to  marslies,  although  occasionally  found  in  the  latter. 
Dr.  Heermann's  note  on  tliis  species  coiresponds  to  the  habits  of  P.  anthinus, 
and  was  probably  intended  for  that  species,  of  which  he  collected  a  speci- 
men, while  lie  got  none  of  this,  though  referring  to  it  as  "  P.  Savanna."  (See 
lists  of  specimens  in  Buiitl's  Rep.  IX.  445, 44C.) 

The  song  of  this  bird  is  faint  and  lisping,  delivered  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
weed,  during  spring.  Its  nest  is  unknown,  but  P.  savanna  builds  in  the 
grass,  and  lays  pale  greeuisli  egg.s,  .slightly  spotted  and  splashed  with  pale 
umber,     (Xuttall.) 

The  naturalist  of  the  Russian  Telegraph  Expedition  found  the  P.  Sand- 
wicltensis  quite  common  at  Sitka  and  Koihak,  although  on  the  Yukon  the 
reprcsentative  of  the  genus  seemed  to  be  a  species  most  like  the  present, 
or  even  the  genuine  P.  Savanna. 
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FaaserciiltiB  pntihitma,  Bonafaste. 
THB  TJTLasX.  BFAXBDW. 


ahinus,  BoHArABTB,   Coraptiu   Itcndns,   XXVII.  Dec.  IBS3,    919.   (Russian 
Amcricft.)  —  Baibd,  P.  R,  Hep.  IX.  Birds,  445. 
Paarrcdiu  aiaudima,  Hbbbkanh,  V.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  49. 

Sp.  Cbar.  Similar  to  P.  Sanda^ickeniU,  but  nnuiller.  Beneath  tinged  with  rcdctifih. 
Breast  and  upper  part  of  belly  thickly  spotted  with  sliarply  defined  sagittate  brown  spots, 
exhibiting  a  tendency  to  aggregation  on  the  middle  of  the  beily.     Superciliary  stripe,  and 


one  in  the  middle  of  the  crown,  decided  greenish-yellow,  the  head  generally  tinged  with 
the  same ;  as  also  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck.    Length,  5.75;  extent,  8.00;  wing,  2.75; 
tail,  2.!5.    Iris  brown  ;  bill  brown  ;  feet  and  lower  innndiblc  pater. 
Hab.     Coast  of  California;  Russian  America;  Kodiak.     (Bonaparte.) 

This  plain  little  bird  is  peculiarly  the  marsh-sparrow  of  tliis  coast,  as  I 
have  found  them  rarely  out  of  the  salt  marshes,  where  they  lie  so  close,  and 
run  so  stealthily  under  the  weeds,  as  to  he  flushed  with  some  difficulty, 
rising  only  to  fly  a  few  rods  and  drop  again  into  tlie  covert.  They  are  not 
very  gregarious,  except  when  migrating,  and  fly  up  singly. 

They  abound  in  winter  south  of  San  Fiancisco,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  of  them  spend  the  summer  so  far  soutli,  tliougli  inclined  to  tliink  that 
they  do.  Near  San  Diego,  in  February,  they  began  to  utter  a  short  but 
pleasant  song  as  they  perched  on  the  toj)  of  some  tall  weed ;  and  tliough  I 
observed  them  there  until  April,  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  nesta,  and 
have  not  found  the  species  at  San  Pedro  in  summer. 

This  species  appears  better  marked,  as  compared  with  P.  Savamui,  than  the 
preceding,  altliougli  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  different.  It  may, 
however,  constitute  a  race  characterized  by  a  much  greater  amount  of  spot- 
ting beneath,  extending  over  the  whole  breast  and  upper  jmrt  of  jugulum. 
They  are  rather  dark  brown,  well-defined,  and  unusually  s^ittate. 
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Passercnlna  roetratas,  Cabbik. 

THE  BEA-8H0BZ  SFABBOW. 

Emberiia  nnlrata,  Caisih,  Pr.  A,  N.  Sc.  VI.  IB52,  348.  —  AmtnadramH*  ntttratta,  Camiv, 
lllusl.  I.  1855,226;  p\.  xxnyiii.  —  Paaaemilut  rfufrtKiM,  Baihb,  P.  H.  Itep,  IX.  BinU, 
446.  —  Hebrmann,  X.  vi.  46. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  very  long  (0.55  of  an  iueh  above).  Whole  upper  parts  and  ridea  of 
facaii  and  Deck  pale  grayish-broiru,  nearly  every  feather  with  a  darker  central  blotoh, 
darkest  along  the  shafl.  A  scarcely  appreciable  central  stripe  in  the  crown,  an  obecnre 
ycUowisli-whitc   superciliary,   iind  a  whitish  maxillary  one.      Under  parts  pure  white; 


streaked  on  the  bwast  and  the  sides  of  throat  and  body  with  dark  brown   (streai 
paler  exteraally).     Under  tail   coverts   unspotteil  white.      Tail   and  wing  feather*  and 
wings  margined  with  the  color  of  the  back ;  the  edges  of  tertiaries  rather  paler.    Length, 
6.00 ;  extent,  9.50 ;   wing,  3.00 ;  tail,  2  30. 
Ifab.    Coast  of  California,  near  San  Diego  and  San  Pedro ;  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

Though  having  some  resemblance  to  Pfisxcrmlus,  and  vHthout  the  acute, 
graduated  tail  feathers  of  other  Ammodronii,  tliis  bird  resembles  the  latter 
genua  most  closely  in  bill  and  claws,  as  well  as  in  habits,  in  which  it  is 
very  diflereiit  from  Patwrciiltis. 

I  found  them  plenty  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  at  all  seasons,  and 
doubt  whether  they  migrate  at  all.  Tliey  frequented  the  shores  of  the 
bays  and  the  sea-beacli,  also  coming  familiarly  about  buildings  near  the 
water,  feeding  on  any  seeds  and  insects  they  cmdd  find.  On  the  beach 
they  nin  along  the  sand  in  the  rows  of  drift-weed,  etc.,  seeking  food,  and 
rarely  take  flight  unless  surprised,  and  only  fly  a  short  distance.  I  have 
never  seen  them  aliglit  on  bushes  or  heanl  them  sing,  their  only  note  being 
a  sfiort  chirp.  At  San  Pedro  I  saw  them  in  July  feeding  their  young,  but 
never  found  a  nest  that  I  was  certain  belonged  to  this  species.  This  bird  is 
a  winter  resident  at  Cape  St,  I.iicas,  where  Mr.  Xantus  found  it  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  not  in  summer,  althongli  they  probably  breed  near. 
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PaBsercnloB  gnttatos,  Liwrbkce. 

THE  ST.  LUCAS  FIKCK 

Ponemfiufiittalu,  Lawbbno,  AoniilsN.  Y.  Lyceum,  N.  H,  VIII.  May,  IB6T,  473. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  The  plumage  above  is  of  a  dull  grayish-brown,  the  centres  of  the 
feathers  blackish;  a  itrifie  of  pale  yellow  runs  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  a  longer  stripe  of 
pale  yellow  extends  iron  the  under  luauUiblu  down  the  side  of  the  throat;  the  throat  is 
white,  and  is  separated  from  the  yellow  stripe  by  a  tine  of  dark  browu  spots ;  tail  and 
wings  uinbcr-browD,  the  latter  margined  with  dull  palo  fulvous ;  breast,  upper  part  of 
abdomen,  aod  udes  eonspicuously  marked  with  elongated  spots  of  dark  brawn,  the  lower 


part  of  the  abdomen  white ;  the  under  tail  corerts  white,  sparingly  streaked  with  brown ; 
tail  dusky  yellow,  the  cuhnen  dark  brown  ;  iris  dark  brown ;  legs  pale  brown.  Length, 
fi.l5;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.00;  tarsi,  0.60. 

/Toi.  Lower  California,  San  Josu.  Collected  by  John  Xantus,  December,  1859. 
(Type,  spec,  in  Mua.  Smith.  Ins.,  No.  26,615  ) 

In  the  size  and  fonn  of  its  bill  only,  this  species  resembles  P,  rosiratvs  ; 
above  it  is  very  much  darker,  and  differs  from  all  its  allies  in  the  obscure 
grayish  coloring  of  these  parts,  with  no  reddish-brown,  and  in  Iiaving  its 
under  plumage  more  closely  and  fully  spotted.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
habits,  which,  however,  are  probably  much  like  those  of  P.  rostratus,  with 
which  it  was  associated  when  killed. 


Gends  POCECETES,  Baird. 

Pooratts,  Baibd,  P.  R.  Ecp.  IX.  Birds,  M7. 

Gen  Char.  Bill  rather  large;  upper  outline  slightly  deeurrcd  towards  the  end.  lower 
straight ;  commissure  slightly  concave.  Tarsus  almut  equal  to  the  middle  toe ;  outer  toe  a 
little  longer  than  the  inner,  its  claw  reaching  to  the  concealed  base  of  the  middle  claw ; 
hind  toe  teaching  to  the  middle  of  the  ndddle  claw.     Wings  unusually  long,  reaching  to 
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fMM4^ 


the  middle  of  th?  tail,  as  far  as  the  covertti,  nnd  pointed ;  the  primaries  considerably  longer 
than  the  secondaries,  which  are  not  much  surpassed  by  the  tertiaries ;  second  and  third 
quills  longest ;  first  a  littti'  nhorter,  about  eiinal  to  the  fourth,  shorter  than  the  t^  the 


outer  feathers  scarcely  shnrter ;  tlie  feathers  rather  stiff;  each  one  acuminate  and  ghaqily 
pointed ;  the  feathers  broad  nearly  ti>  Ihe  end,  when  ihev  are  obliquely  truncate.  Streaked 
with  brown  above  everywhere ;  l)cnealli  on  tlie  breast  and  udes.  The  lateral  tail  feather 
is  white. 


Fooecetes  graminens,  Gmelix. 


THE  GEUB  FIBCH;  BAY-WIK6ED  BWTm. 


'ingiBafirami 

»«,  Ghi 
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Cat, 
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XXX 
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1, 928.  —  EmliTTha  gmminm,  "^xiaati,  Am,  Orn. 
.  Birds  Amcr.  III.  1841,  65  ;  pi.  159.  —ZoniHrklua 

'eEBMANS,  r.  B,  Rep.  X.  Vi,  47.— NKWBEBKr, 

I,  P,  R,  Rip.  IX.  Birds,  447.  — Cooe-bk  and 


Sp.  CiiAii.     Tail  feathers  rather  nciitc.     Above  light  yellow i sh-browu  ;  the  feathers 
Lcrywhcrc  streaked  abruptly  with  dark  brown,  even  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  are 
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paler.  Bcncatb  j'ellowigh-white ;  the  breast  and  eidca  of  neck  and  body  streaked  with 
brown.  A  taint  light  guperi'iliar/  and  maxillary  etripc  ;  tlic  latter  niai^ncd  above  anil 
below  with  d&rk  brown;  the  npper  stripe  continued  around  the  ear  covertti,  which  are 
darker  than  the  brown  color  elsewhere.  Winga  with  the  shoulder  light  chestnut-brown, 
and  with  two  dull  whitish  bands  alung  the  ends  of  the  coverts  ;  tlie  outer  edge  of  the 


secondaries  aleo  is  white.  Outer  tail  feather,  and  edge  and  tip  of  the  second,  white. 
Length,  abont  6.25;  extent,  9.7S;  wing,  3.50.  Iris  brown;  bill  brown,  paler  below ;  feet 
whitish-brown. 

Hob.  United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  or  else  one  species  to  the  high  central 
plains,  and  another  from  this  to  the  Pacific  (var.  conjiaa,  Baird,  differing  in  grayer  hues, 
lege  and  winga  longer,  bill  more  slender  and  straigbter,  streaks  on  the  breast  narrower). 

I  found  this  bird  ■wintering  in  the  Colorado  Valley  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  it  disappeared  by  April.  I  have  not  seen  them  near  the  coast,  and 
they  seem  to  seek  the  interior  valleys  chiefly  in  summer.  Their  favorite  re- 
sorts are  grassy  meadows  and  open  woods  or  orcliards,  where  the  grass  grows 
high ;  they  also  seek  food  along  roads  when  migrating.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  breed  in  this  State,  but  think  they  do  towards  the  north. 
Their  nesta  (in  the  East)  are  built  on  the  gro\ind  under  tufts  of  grass,  and 
usually  sunk  below  the  suri^ace ;  they  are  formed  principally  of  withered 
wiiy  grass,  lined  with  softer  grass  and  haira.  The  eggs,  four  or  five,  are 
white,  with  several  shades  of  dark  reddisli-brown  scattered  in  spots,  chiefly 
at  the  larger  end.  They  probably  raise  several  broods  annually,  and  do 
not  migrate  much  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.     (XuttalL) 

Their  song  is  quite  frequent,  and  resembles  that  of  the  canary,  though 
less  loud  and  varied.  They  also  sing  sometimes  late  in  the  evening.  They 
feed  much  along  roads,  and  are  fond  of  dusting  themselves  in  such  places, 
running  along  instead  of  fiying  when  followed. 

According  to  Dr.  Newberry  they  are  common  iu  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley in  summer  and  fall,  but  I  have  not  observed  them  myself  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  They  do  not  go  very  far  north,  and  the  only  late  record  of  their 
occurrence  soutli  of  the  United  States  is  at  Oaxaca  in  Western  Mexico. 
They  have  not  yet  been  observed  iu  the  West  Indies. 
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Genus  COTCRXnCTTLTTS,  Bonafabtk. 

Cctumiadut,  BoNAFAnTB,  G«ig.  List,  1B38.     (Typo,  Fringi 


Gen.  Char.    Bill  very  ( 

Clawa  fimal),  weak ;  hinder  < 


lUt   and   short.     TurtiaU   almost  equal   to  the  primaries. 
2  shorter  limn  its  digit     Outstretched  feet  not  reaching 


the  tip  of  the  tail.    Tail  feathers  n< 
streaked,  btolehcs  on  interscajiiitar  i 


niRened  graduated,  vhort.     Upper  parts  generally 
,ion  ii.r>  wide      Breast  and  sides  generally  streaked 


r  less  distinctly.     Edfi*,  of  the  w 


kUow      Wings  short,  reaching  little  beyoDd 


base  of  tail.     Primaries  and  setondnrits  ntarlj  oqual 

Two  species  are  conliiail  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  and  a 
thii'd  is  i'ouiid  thvouyhout  tin.  Lnited  States  Tlicre  are  otliers  in  South 
Aiiieiica. 
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CotnmicnliiB  pasBerinns,  Wii^on. 

THE  TEtXOW'WntQED  8PABB0W. 

FringiOa  pasaerina,  Wilson.  Am.  Om.  III.  ISll,  76  ;  pi,  xxvi.  t.  9.  —  CWumKu/iu  patitritnu, 
BosAPAKTK,  List,  1S38.  —  Baird,  P.  U.  Rtp  IX.  Binls,  4SU.  —  Hkekhanh,  X.  49.  — 
Kehnekli,  X.  tL  28.  —  Emberi^i  paaseriaui,  AuDUBON,  Syn.  1839.  iB.  Birds  Amer. 
IIL  73;  pi.  162. 

FringiUa  tacananaa,  "  Gkbun,"  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  1832,  49J,  2{l  cd.  I.  1840,  570. 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  brownish-rufous,  margined  narrowly  and  abruptly  with  ash- 
color  ;  reddest  od  the  lower  part  of  bni'k  and  rump ;  the  feathers  all  abruptly  black  in  tlie 
central  portion ;  thi»  color  visible  on  the  iiiUTBcapular  region,  whure  the  rufous  is  more 
reitrii^ted.  Crown  blackish,  with  a  centr.-il  and  superciliary  stripe  of  yellowish  tinged 
with  brown,  brightest  in  front  of  the  eye.    fiend  of  wing  bright  yellow,  lesser  coverts 


tinged  with  greenish-yellow.  Quills  and  tail  feathers  edged  with  whitish ;  tertiaries  much 
Tari^ated.  Beneath,  brownish  yellow,  nearly  white  un  the  middle  of  the  belly.  Feath- 
ers of  the  upper  breast  and  sides  of  body  with  oljso'.ctcly  darker  centres.  Length  about 
SOO;  extent.  8  25;  wing,  2  50;  tail,  2.00.  Iris  brown;  bill  slate-color,  reddish  below; 
feet  brown.  Young  streaked  below. 
Hob.    Eastern  United  States  to  Central  Plains,  valleys  of  Gila  and  Colorado,  Cali- 


Nuttall  mentions  this  bird  as  an  inliiibitant  of  "  Oregon,"  but  later  collec- 
tors have  not  found  it  west  of  the  llocky  Mountains,  with  tlie  exception  of 
Dr.  Kennerly,  who  obtained  one  at  Williams  Fork  of  the  Colorado,  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  remarks  that  they  >\'ere  in  some  places  quite  numerous,  going  in 
flocks  of  five  or  six  or  more.  I  did  not  obtain  or  see  the  bird  at  Fort  Mo- 
jave.  It  is  known  only  as  a  summer  visitor  east  of  tlie  Kocky  Mountains, 
reaching  Pennsylvania  after  the  middle  of  May,  and  singing  from  trees  in 
gardena,  etc.,  somewhat  like  the  purple  finch,  though  less  vigorously.  Tlieir 
nest  is  fixed  on  the  ground  among  grass,  composed  of  loose  dry  herbage. 
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and  lined  with  liair  and  root  fibres.    The  eggs,  five,  are  grayish-white, 
spotted  with  browo,    (Nuttall.) 

They  migrate  north  to  lat.  42°,  east  of  the  mountains,  and  may  be  found 
in  this  State  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Heermann  mentions  them  as 
"  abundant,"  but  probably  means  to  the  eastward.  I  am,  however,  infonned 
that  Mr.  Hepburn  has  taken  several  specimens  in  California. 


Genus  AMMODROMDB,  Swainbon. 

Ammodroiitia,  Swainsoh,  Zool.  Jour.  UL  1827.     [Type,  Oriolia  cmdbatfuf,  Gxaua.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  very  long,  elender,  and  attenuated,  considerablj  cnrred  towardi  the 
tip  above.  The  gonj's  straight.  The  lega  and  toes  are  very  long,  and  reach  conddenblf 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  short  tail    The  tarsus  is  about  equal  to  the  elongated  middle  toe ; 


the  lateral  toes  equal,  their  claws  falling  considerably  short  of  the  base  of  the  middle  one ; 
the  hind  claw  equal  to  the  lateral  one.  Wingn  short,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  tail ; 
much  rounded ;  the  secondaries  and  lertials  equal,  and  not  much  shorter  than  the  prima- 
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lies.    The  tul  ia  ihwt  and  graduated  laterally ;  each  feather  stifiened,  lanceolate,  and 

Color.    Streaked  above  and  acrou  tlie  breast ;  veiy  ikintlf  od  tlie  aides. 

The  typical  species  (2)  are  confined  to  the  Eastern  coast,  A.  rostratm 
differs  in  having  a  very  stout  bOl  and  notched  tail ;  A^.  Samudis  resembles 
Mtloapiai  in  color,  with  the  bill  and  wings  of  Ammodromm 


AmmodroiniiB  SamnellB,  B&ird. 


ivatu,  Baibd,  Ft.  Bostoo  Soc.  N.  11.  for  Jane,  1858.    Ia.  P.  B.  Rep.  15. 
Bircli,4».    Ib.  Birds  of  N.  Amer.;  pi.  71,  f.  1. 

Sp.  Cbar.  Somewhat  like  Mtlospka  Ifeermanni,  bat  considerably  smaller.  Bill 
slender,  attenuated,  and  acute.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Above 
streaked  on  the  head,  back,  and  rump  with  dark  brown,  the  borders  of  the  feathcra  paler, 
but  without  any  rufoua.  Beneath,  bluish-wliite ;  the  middle  of  the  breast,  with  aides  of 
throat  and  body,  spotted  and  streaked  with  blackish-brown.     Wings  above  nearly  uniform 


dark  brownish  mfbos.  Under  tail  coverts  yellow nh-hrown,  conspicuously  blotched  with 
bliekiah.  An  ashy  superciliary  stnpc,  bei  oniing  near!}  nhite  to  the  bill,  and  a  whitish 
maxillary  one;  the  crown  with  faint  grau^h  median  line.  Length,  5.00;  wing,  3.20  ; 
tul,  2  35. 

Hub.    California,  lat.  38°,  near  the  coast. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  haliits  of  this  species. 


;.  I.  1827,  435.     In.  Fnut 
,  equal  lo  FTinijiUa  yramme 


I  Bor.  Amer.  It.  183t.     (Type, 
o,  Say.) 


Gkn.  Char,     Bill  swollen  ;  biilh  o 
the  upper ;  the  comniiBsure  nngulatc 


es  j-enlly  eurved  ;  the  tower  mandible  as  high  as 
t  the  bn»e,  and  then   slightly  finuated.     Lower 
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mandible  rather  nartower  at  the  hufe  than  the  length  of  the  gonyn ;  broader  than  the 
upper.  Tarsi  moderate,  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  toes  equal  and  very  short, 
reaching  but  little  beyond  the  middle  ol'  the  pen  ultimate  joint  of  the  middle  toe,  and  fiUl- 


ing  considerably  Rhnrt  nf  the  liiu'e  of  the  middle  claw.  Wings  long,  pointed,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  tertials  not  longer  than  the  secondariea ;  the  first 
quill  shorter  than  the  second  and  third,  which  arc  equal.    The  tail  is  moderately  long. 


consiilorably  ffnuluntod,  the  fenthers  raihcr  narrow,  and  elliptieally  rounded  at  the  end. 
Streaked  on  the  back.  Head  with  nrell-dofincd  large  stripe*.  Beneath  while,  with  a 
pectoral  cjiot. 

The  tjiiicnl  species  ia  the  only  one  kno^m,  and  it  has  a  wide  range  over 
the  continent,  from  the  Mississippi  A'lilley  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  cast 
and  west,  and  from  Oi-eyon  to  Mexico  north  and  south. 
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Chondastes  granuuaca,  Sat. 


I,  Sat,  Long'a Expcd.  R.  Mu.  L  ieS9,  199.  —  Chovdata  grammaca,  Boka- 
PABTB,  List,  1838.  — Baikd,  p.  R.  Hep.  IX.  Binis,  45<i.  — Hgbruanh,  X.  vi.  48  — 
Cooper  and  Sucklbt,  XII.  iii.  ZooL  of  W.  T.  200.  -  Emberim  orunimam,  Addudoh, 
Birds  Amur.  III.  IMl,  63  ;  pi,  ISS. 
Chndata  Origatiu,  Swainboh,  Philos.  Mag.  I.  1827,  435. 

Sp.  Char.  Hood  chestont,  tinged  with  black  towards  the  fbrcheixl,  with  a  median  and 
a  Bupcrciliary  stripe  of  dirty  whitiBh.  Rest  of  upper  parts  pale  graj'Ssh-brown,  the  intcr- 
■capokr  region  streaked  with  dark  brown.  Bcncatb  while,  a  round  spot  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  breaat,  a  nuiillary  itripe,  and  a  short  line  from  the  bill  U>  the  eye,  continued 


fdntly  behind  it,  black.  A  white  crescent  under  the  eye,  bordered  below  by  black,  and 
behind  by  chestnut.  Toil  feathers  dark  brown,  tipped  broadly  with  white.  Length,  7.00 ; 
extent,  11.50 ;  wing,  3.75.     Iri>  brown ;  bill  horn-brown,  bluish  below  -,  feet  wbitieb. 

flo6.    From  Wisconsin  and  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  Pacific  Coast ;  south  to  Texas 
and  Mexico. 


I  did  not  observe  this  bird  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  though  one  was 
obtained  at  Fort  Yuma  during  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  on  the  30th 
of  December ;  and,  as  I  found  lai^e  flocks  of  them  in  the  valleys  of  San 
Diego  County  in  February,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  winter  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  thoi^h  not  as  far  north  aa  San  Francisco.  They 
reach  the  Columbia  River  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  early  in  May,  and 
breed  in  this  State  from  near  San  Diego  northward  in  the  sheltered  valleys, 
and  at  Santa  Barbara.  I  have  not  found  their  nests  in  this  State,  but  have 
met  with  many  of  them  from  Missouri  west,  through  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, in  May  and  June.  They  build  on  the  ground,  constructing  their 
nests  chiefly  of  grass ;  the  (^gs  are  wliite,  with  scattered  hair  lines  and 
spots  of  brown  near  the  lai^e  end,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
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In  the  spring  the  males  sing  very  sweetly,  more  like  the  canary  than  any 
other  bird,  Imt  with  an  occasional  liarsh  note  intermingled.  They  frequent 
open  plains,  but  usually  near  trees,  and  often  alight  on  them  in  flocks. 
Tlieir  food  consists  chiefly  of  grass  and  other  seeds  which  they  find  on  the 
ground. 

They  are  more  similar  in  habits  to  the  grass  finch  than  to  any  other  bird, 
and  resemble  this  species  somewhat  in  colors  also. 


Genus  ZONOTRIC^XA,  Swainson. 
Zonotridiia,  Swainbon,  Fauna  Bor.  Am.  II.  1831 .     (Tvpe,  Emhtrixa  kueephiyi,  Fobbtir.) 


Gen.  Char.  Body  rather  Btoul.  E 
excavated  iiimJc,  the  loner  mnndible  n 
commissure  nearly  straight    Feet  stou 


onical,  slightly  notched,  somewhat  compressed, 
D  deep  a?  the  upper;  gonys  slightly  convex; 
rsus  rather  longer  than  middle  toe ;  the  lateral 
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toes  very  nearly  equal.  Hind  toe  longer  than  the  lateral  ones ;  their  clawe  just  reaching 
to  base  of  midille  one.  Inner  claw  contained  twice  in  its  too  proper ;  claws  all  slender 
and  coDsidcrabl}'  curved.  Wings  moderat*;,  not  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  but 
bcfond  the  ramp ;  eecondaries  and  tertials  equal  and  considerably  less  than  longest  pri- 
maries ;  second  and  third  quills  longest ;  first  about  equal  to  the  fiflh,  much  longer  than 
tertials.  Tail  rather  long,  moderately  rounded ;  the  feathers  not  very  broad.  Back 
streaked.  Rump  and  under  parts  immaculate.  Head  bUck,  cv  with  white  streaks  en- 
tirely different  from  the  back. 


Zonotriehia  Oambalii,  Nuttall. 

TEE  WE8TESH  WHITB-CSOTKED  FIHCH. 

F\mg3IaGaml)elii,'Svmt.j.,Man.  I.  Sd  cd.  1S4D,  S5e.    (Caliromia)  — ^nofncAi'a  Gan^i, 

Gahdbl,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  Scncs,  1.  Dec.  1&47,  50.  —  Baird,  F.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  460. 

iB.  Birds  of  N.Amer.;  pi.  69,  f.  I.— Kekneblt,  X.  Iv.  2S.  — Hekbmuin.X.  vi.  4B.— 

CooFBK  and  Sucklet,  XII.  ill.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  901. 
"  Zmclriehialeieoplartp,"  oi  o\Aa  authors  on  the  West  Coast  birds,  not  of  Forster  (Eastern). 

—  Nbwbebbt,  Zool.  Cal.  and  Or,  Route;  P.  B,  Rep.  VII.  iv.  ISST,  87.  — NoriALL, 

Uan.  I.  ad  cd.  9M. 

Sp.  Cbar.  Head  above,  and  a  narrow  line  behind  the  rye  to  the  occiput,  black ;  a 
longitudinal  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and  a  line  above  the  eye,  the  two  confluent 
on  the  occiput,  white.  Lores  gray.  Sides  of  the  head,  fore  part  of  breast,  and  lower  neck 
all  round,  pale-ash,  lightest  beneath  and  shading  uiscnsibly  into  the  whitish  of  the  belly  and 


chin  ;  rides  of  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  Tingcil  with  ycUowish-brown.  Interscapular 
n^on  streaked  broadly  with  ilark  chestnut  browtiiali.  Edges  of  the  tertiaries  brownish- 
ehcatnut.     Two  white  bands  on  the  wing. 

Female  similar,  but  smaller ;  immature  male  witli  the  black  of  the  head  replaced  by 
dark  chestnut  brown,  the  white  tinged  with  lirownish-yellow.  Length,  6.50 ;  extent,  9.50 ; 
wing,  3.25;  tail,  3.12.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  brown,  below  yellow;  feet  pale  brown. 

Hah,     Rocky  Uount^ns  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  the  Colorado  Valley,  at  Fort  Mojave,  I  found  this  bird  quite  common 
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tliroughout  winter,  and  some  remaining  as  late  as  May  16th,  but  I  could 
find  no  nests,  and  doubt  very  much  whether  they  build  there,  as  they  all 
seem  to  desert  the  coast  south  of  Santa  Cruz,  during  summer.  In  winter 
tliey  abomid  tlirough  all  the  inhabitable  country  south  of  San  Francisco, 
and  in  summer  wander  to  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
regions  north  of  the  Columbia,  a  few  remaining  near  San  Francisco  in 
the  cold  district,  subject  to  the  sea  breeze  at  that  season. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  I  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  in  June, 
1854.  It  was  built  in  a  bush,  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
formed  of  grasses  neatly  interwoven,  and  lined  with  softer  materials.  The 
eggs,  if  my  memory  of  them  is  correct,  were  four  or  five  in  number,  white, 
with  thinly  scattered  dark  spots  near  the  large  end. 

The  song  of  this  species  is  loud  but  short,  and  remarkably  melancholy. 
It  may  be  heard  during  the  whole  year  at  intervals,  and  frequently  at  night, 
wlien  its  sad  tone  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  the  darkness. 

They  are  familiar  little  birds,  the  flocks  spending  most  of  the  cool  months 
around  dwellings  and  bams,  and  I  have  been  told  that  they  sometimes  build 
in  gardens. 


Zonotrichia  leucopluTS,  Forsteb. 

THE  WHITE-CBOWKED  8FABB0W. 

Embcriza  leucophrys,  Forster,  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  1772,  382,  426. — Fringitta  leucophryt, 
SwAiNSON,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  II.  255. — Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  II.  1834,  88;  pi.  114. 
Zonob'ichia  leucophrys,  Swainsox,  Bonaparte,  List,  1838.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer. 
458. 

Sp.  Ciiau.     Very  similar  to  Z.  Gamhelil,  as  above  described,  but  the  white  stripe  from 
bill  over  eye,  instead  of  being  continuous,  is  interrupted  by  a  short  black  line  reaching 


from  the  black  stripe  on  each  side  the  head  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye.     Size 
and  proportions  of  Z.  Gamhelii 
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Hab.  Eastern  portion  of  all  North  Ajnerica  &om  the  Rockjr  MouDtaina  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  C^>e  St  Lucas  in  winl«r. 

Thifl  very  close  ally  of  Z.  Oambelii  is  well  known  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  as  a  Southern  migrant ;  in  the  spring  breeding  abundantly  in  Labra- 
dor and  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  habits  and  song  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  Z.  Gambelii,  and  the  mode  of  nesting  almost  identical. 

The  occnrrence  of  this  species  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  in  winter  is  a  very  curi- 
ous fact  in  geographical  distribution.     (BairJ.) 


Ztmotrtchla  coronata,  Pallas. 

TECB  OOLDEN.CB0WIIED  BPABBOW. 

Ewberia  eonmata,  Pillas,  Zoc^.  Bosso-Asiat.  II.  1811,  44  ;  plntc. 

£ii6tnai  (UriDii^ii'fia,  AuDCBOH,  Om.  Biug.  V.  1839,47  ;  pi,  394.     (Not  of  Gmelin.)  — /Wk- 

^ItaatnaifiUia,  Avimaov,  Syn.  1839,  1S3.     1b.  Birds  Amer.  III.  1841,  16S;  pi.  193. 
Frin^tUa  mnnqpilla,  MuTTALL,  Man.  L  Id  ed.    1840,   ^M.  —  ZonolritAia  amvcapiUa,  Boka- 

PUTB,  Consp.  4TB.  — Hkwbbskt,  Zool.  Cal.  and  Or.  Houic,  P.  R.  Kqj-  VI.  iv.  IBST, 

Be. 

Zmdrklua  cDnauIa,  Baibd,  P.  R.  Bep.  IX.  Birds,  461.  — Hkrbicaxh,  X.  ti.  48.  —  Coopbb 
Mid  Sdckict,  XU.  m.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  SOI. 

Sf.  Char.  Hood,  from  bill  to  upper  part  of  nape,  pure  black ;  the  middle  longitudinal 
third  DCCii]Med  by  jellow  on  the  ulterior  haU|  and  a  pale  ash  on  the  piostfrior.  Sides  and 
nnder  parts  of  head  and  neck,  with  upper  part  of  breast,  ash-color,  parsing  iDsengibly  into 
whitish  on  the  middle  of  the  body ;  sides  and  under  tail  coverts  tinged  with  brownish.  A 
yellowish  spot  above  the  eye,  bounded  anteriorly  by  a  short  black  line  from  the  eye  to 


the  black  of  the  forehead.  This  yellow  spot,  however,  is  reduced  to  a  few  feathers  in 
spring  dresB.  Interscapular  region,  with  the  feathers  streaked  with  dark  brown,  suSuscd 
with  dark  rufous  externally.  Two  narrow  white  bands  on  the  wings.  Length  about 
7.00 ;  extent,  9.80 ;   wing,  3,25.     Iris  brown ;   bill  brown,  paler  below ;  feet  pale  brown. 

S(A.    Pacific  Coast  from  Russian  America  to  Southern  California,  and  Cape  St  Lucas ; 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountiuns  (?). 
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I  met  with  a  few  of  this  species  wintering  as  far  south  as  San  Di^o, 
associating  with  Z.  Gambelu,  but  mucli  less  familiar,  as  they  did  not  come 
about  the  house,  but  kept  among  the  dense  thickets.  They  were  at  that 
time  silent,  and  though  I  have  seen  them  north  of  the  Columbia  in  May,  I 
never  heard  them  utter  any  song. 

According  to  Heennauu,  they  sometimes  breed  in  California,  as  he  men- 
tions iinJing  a  nest  near  Sacramento.  "  It  was  composed  of  coarse  stalks  of 
weeds,  and  lined  internally  with  iine  roots.  The  e^s,  four  in  number,  are 
ashy-white,  marked  with  lines  of  brown  umber,  sometimes  appearing  black 
from  the  depth  of  their  shade,  and  covered  also  with  a  few  neutral  tint 
spots." 

I  saw  none  of  this  species  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Kevada. 


Genus  J  UMCO,  Wagleb. 

Janeo,  Waoleh,  Isis,  1831.     (Type,  FrinylUa  dnena,  SWAlumv.) 
Niphaa,  AvDcaos,  Syn.  1839.     (Type,  Emberiia  hgenuJit,  Ghelin.) 

Gen.  Cnxn.  BitI  smalt,  conical ;  ciilmen  cunoU  .it  the  tip ;  tlie  lower  jaw  quit«  aa 
high  as  the  upper.  Tarsus  longer  than  thu  miildtc  toe ;  outer  toe  longer  than  the  in- 
ner, barely  reacliing  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Hind  toe  reaching  as  &r  aa  the 
middle  of  the  latter;  extended  toes  reaching  al)out  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Wings 
rather  short,  reaching  over  the  hasal  fourth  uf  the  exposed  surface  of  Hie  tail ;  primaries, 
however,  conaiderahljr  longer  than  the  nearly  equal  secondaries  and  tertiali.    Tba  second 


quill  longest,  the  third  to  fifth  sueccssively  but  little  shorter ;  first  longer  than  sixtli, 
much  exceeding  Bet-ondaries.  Tail  moderate,  a  little  shorter  than  the  -wings ;  slightly 
cmarginatc  and  rounded.  Feathers  rather  narrow,  oval  at  tho  end.  No  streaks  on 
the  head  or  body ;  color  above  uniform  on  the  head,  back,  or  rump,  separately  or  on  all 
t<^llier.    Belly  white  ;  outer  tail  feathers  wliite. 
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Two  other  species  of  snow-birJ,  much  resemliling  the  J.  Orcgomis,  inhabit 
the  Eocky  Mountains ;  one  visita  the  Atlantic  States  in  winter,  and  several 
occur  in  Mexico. 


Jimco  OregonuB,  Towkbend. 

THE  OBEOON   BNOW-BISD. 

FrmgSIa  Ortgom.TowssKHD.J.  A.N.  Sc.  VIL  \B3T,i»S.  —  SlnalmsOrajBHii>,'Bow±riKTR, 
List,  IS3S.  — Newbkrst,  Zoo).  Cal.  and  Or  Route,  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  1857,  SB.— 
Ifiphaa  Ortgona,  Auddboh,  Sjn.  1B39,  107.  Ib.  Birds  Amcr.  HI.  1B4],  91  ;  pi.  16B.— 
CiBANis,  Hns.  Hein.  ISSI,  131.  —  Juaco  Orajonui,  Sclatbr,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1S57,  7. — 
Baird,  p.  R.  Bep.  IX.  Birds,  466— Kbnnerly,  X.  iv.  28.  — Ubkbmaks,  X.  Ti.4T. 
—  Cooper  and  Socklet,  XII.  iiL  Zool.  of  W.  T.  208. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  and  neck  all  round  s««ti-black  ;  this  color  extending  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  but  not  along  the  sidi's  under  the  wings.  Interscapular  region  of  the 
back  and  exposed  surface  of  the  wings  dark  rufous-brown.     A  lighter  tint  of  the  same  on 


^ 


the  rides  of  breast  and  belly.  Rump  browniah-ash.  Outer  two  fail  feathers  white ;  the 
third  with  only  an  obscure  streak  of  white.  Length,  6.00 ;  extent,  9.00 ;  wing,  3.00. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  flesh  color,  tip  dark ;  feet  brownish- white. 
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Hab.  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Stragglers  as  far  east  as  Fort  Leavenworth  in  winter,  and  Great  Bend  of  Missouri. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  winter  throughout  most  parts  of  the  State, 
and  resides  in  summer  in  the  mountains,  probably  down  to  the  32d  parallel, 
though  I  have  not  determined  its  residence  along  the  coast  farther  south 
than  Monterey.  That  locality  is  very  cool,  and  an  extensive  forest  of  pines 
coming  down  to  the  coast  favors  the  residence  of  several  Northern  birds 
during  summer.  At  San  Diego  I  observed  tliem  imtil  April  1st,  when  they 
probably  retired  to  the  high  mountains  visible  a  few  miles  back  from  the 
coast.     A  few  also  visit  the  Colorado  Valley  in  winter. 

On  the  Coast  Mountains  south  of  Santa  Clara  I  foimd  many  of  them  breed- 
ing in  May,  1864 ;  one  nest  I  saw  near  the  west  base  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  13th,  containing  young  just  ready  to  fly.  It  was  built  in  a  cavity 
among  the  roots  of  a  large  tree  on  a  steep  bank,  formed  of  leaves,  grasses,  and 
fine  root-fibres,  and  covered  outside  with  an  abundant  coating  of  green  moss, 
raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground.  The  old  birds  showed  such 
anxiety  that  I  was  induced  to  hunt  for  the  nest  nearly  an  hour  before  I 
found  it,  being  satisfied  from  their  actions  that  it  was  there,  though  very 
hard  to  find.  The  moment  I  saw  it  the  young  flew  out  in  all  directions, 
and  their  parents  seemed  more  alanned  than  ever. 

On  May  20th  I  discovered  another  nest  on  the  very  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, probably  a  second  laying,  as  it  contained  but  three  eggs.  It  was 
slightly  sunk  in  the  ground  under  a  fern  (Ptcris),  and  formed  like  the  other, 
but  with  less  moss  around  the  edge ;  some  cow*s  and  horse's  hair  was 
also  used  in  the  lining.  The  eggs  were  bluish-white,  with  blackish  and 
brown  spots  of  various  sizes  thickly  sprinkled  on  the  larger  end,  measuring 
0.74  X  0.60.     According  to  Heermann,  they  build  in  bushes. 

The  only  song  of  this  species  is  a  faint  trill,  much  like  that  of  the  chip- 
ping sparrow  {Spizclla  socialis),  delivered  from  the  top  of  some  low  tree  in 
March  and  April.  At  other  times  they  have  merely  the  sharp  chirp  or  call- 
note  by  which  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  most  other  sparrows. 
Though  migititing  so  far  south  in  winter,  they  also  remain  during  winter  at 
least  as  far  north  as  the  Columbia  Iliver,  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  houses 
and  banis,  in  great  numbers,  especially  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
and  then  meriting  the  name  of  their  Eastern  cousin,  which  usually  appears 
in  the  United  States  only  in  the  season  of  snow. 

They  probal^ly  raise  two  broods  in  this  State,  and  at  Puget's  Sound 
I  have  seen  young  fledged  as  early  as  ^lay  24th. 

According  to  Dr.  Coues,  this  species  is  an  exceedingly  abundant  winter 
resident  in  Arizona,  arriving  at  Fort  Whipple  early  in  October,  and  becom- 
ing very  numerous  in  a  short  time.  They  remain  until  the  middle  of  April, 
and  stragglers  are  even  seen  until  May,  keeping  quietly  hidden  in  out- 
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of-the-way  places,  like  the  Eastern  snow-bird,  until  cold  weather  sets  in, 
when  they  become  veiy  familiar,  and  are  tit  be  seen  everywhere. 

Dr.  Couee  found  numerous  specimens  that  could  only  be  considered  as 
hybrids  between  this  species  and  tlie  next.  Although  the  two  in  their 
typical  dress  are  very  appreciably  different ;  yet  individuals  were  met  with 
combimug  the  distinctive  characters  of  both. 


Jnnco  canieepe,  Wooduousr. 

THE  OBBT-HEAItES  BKOW-BT&D. 

Snlkat  eametpe,   WoOdBOOSB,  Pr.   A.  N.   Sc.  I'liil.   18.^3,  203.  —  Junco  canicepi,  Baird, 

Bird*  M.  Amer.  1858,  *68.  —  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  IS66,  85. 
Jn^donaltM,  UBimr,  Pr.  A.  K.  Sc.  1858,  117.— Baird,  Birds  N,  Amcr.  467. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  yellowish,  black  at  the  lij>.  Above  tlnrk  plumbcoiiii,  the  hcnd  and 
neck  all  round  of  this  color,  which  cxtcnils  (jialin;;  a  little)  along  the  piJes,  leaving  the 
middle  of  the  belly  and  eriegum  quite  abruptly  white.  Lores  conspicuously,  but  not  very 
AbruptlT  darker.     Intcrscaptilar  region  abruptly  reddish  chestnut-brown,  which  does  not 


extend  on  the  wings,  except  perhaps  a  faint  tinpe  on  w>me  of  the  greater  eoverts.  Two 
outer  tail  feathers  entirely  white  ;  tliinl  with  a  long  white  terminal  stripe  on  the  inner 
web.     Length,  6.00;  wing,  3.23  ;  tail,  3.01. 

Hab.     Rocky  Moantaina ;  from  Black  Hills  to  San  Francisco  Mountains,  New  Mexico. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  synonymy  fihove,  I  combine  Jwnco  mniceps  and 
dorsalie  into  one  species ;  in  this  following  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Coues, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  type  specimens  of  both,  and  an  extensive 
series  of  skins.  The  firat^mentioned  name  liaving  priority  is  retained  for 
the  species.  It  has  a  close  relationship  t*)  a  Mexican  sjtecies,  J.  cincrevs, 
88  well  as  to  one  from  Central  Yucatan,  recently  described  by  Mr.  Salvin, 
but  appears  sufficiently,  distinct. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  undoubted  hybrids  have  been  met  with 
between  this  species  and  J.  Oregonvs.    One  of  these,  described  by  Dr.  Coues, 
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has  tliG  general  appearance  of  caniceps  ;  the  head  and  neck  being  alaty-^jay, 
not  black ;  the  lorea  blackish  in  contrast,  etc.  Tliere  is,  Iiowever,  a  large 
dorsal  area  colored  as  in  Oreffonn-s,  wliile  the  sides  are  strongly  tinged  with 
pinkish-fulvous,  as  in  OregonuJi,  instead  of  being  plain  cinereous-gray  like 
the  throat,  as  in  canicepg.  Other  specimens  exJiibit  still  different  degrees  of 
combination  of  tlie  characters  of  the  two  species.     (Baird.) 


Genus  FOOSPIZA,  Cabana. 

Peofpiza,  Cabams,  Wiegraann's  Archiv,  I.  1847,  349.      (Type,  Enixrita  nign^ruja,  Ohb.,  or 
Pipilo  jienonata,  Swaikbon.) 

Grk.  Char.  Bill  slenikr,  conical,  both  outlines  gently  curved.  Under  jav  with  the 
cd^a  conaideraibly  iiiflectod  ;  not  so  liigli  as  the  upper.  Tarsi  elongaled,  slender ;  con- 
siderably longer  than  (Lc  mitldle  toe.     Toes  i^hort,  weak ;  the  outer  decidedly  longer  than 


the  inner,  but  not  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Hind  toe  about  equal  to  the 
middle  without  its  elaw  All  the  chw^  comprc»sed  and  moderately  curveid.  Wings 
rather  long,  reaching  abo  it  o\   r  ihi  I  t    1  fo  irlh  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  ratlier  long 
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tail.  Tertiaries  and  secoadariea  about  equal,  anil  not  much  shorter  than  the  lengthened 
primaricB ;  the  second  to  flflh  about  ct^ual  and  longest ;  the  first  considerably  shorter,  and 
longer  thui  the  sercnth.  Tail  long,  slightly  emarginate,  graduated ;  the  outer  feather 
abruptly  shorter  than  the  others.  Feathers  broad,  linear,  and  rather  obliquely  truncate 
at  the  endii,  irith  the  comers  rounded. 

Color.      UniJorm  above,  vrithout   streaks.      Beneath  white,  with  or  witliout  a  black 
throat    Black  and  white  stripes  on  the  head. 


Pooepiza  bilineata,  Cabsik. 

THE  BUCE-THROATED  SPABBOW. 

bilitieata.  Cassis,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  V.  Oct.  IBSO,  104;  pi.  iii.  (Teias.)  Ib. 
Illost.  I,  T.  1851,  150;  pi.  xxiii,  —Poospi^  bilinmla,  Sclateh,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1857,  7. 
—  Baibd,  P.  R.  Bep.  IX.  Birds,  470.  ~  Heehmasn,  X.  v.  U. 

Sp.  Ciiab.  Above,  uniform  unspotted  ashy-gray,  tinged  with  light  brown ;  purer  and 
more  plumbeous  anteriorly.  Under  parts  white,  tinged  with  plumbeous  on  the  sides,  and 
with  yelbwish-brown  about  the  tliighs.  A  sharply  defined  superciliary  and  maxillary 
stripe  of  pure  white,  the  former  margined  internally  with  black.     Loral  region  black, 


paving  insensibly  into  dark  slate  on  the  ears.  Chin  and  lliront  between  the  white  maxil- 
lary stripes  black,  extending  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breai^t  in  a  rounded  outline.  Tail, 
black,  edged  e.\ternally  with  white.  Bill  blue.  Length,  5.75;  extent,  8.00;  wing,  2,60; 
tail,  2.90.     Iris   brown  ;  bill  black,  bluii<h  below ;  feet  brownish. 

Hab.     Valley  of  Rio  Grande  and  of  Gila,  to  Mujave  River,  California. 

On  the  Imrren,  treeless,  and  waterless  mountains  that  border  tlie  Colorado 
Valley,  this  was  one  of  the  few  binls  enlivening  the  desolate  prospect  with 
their  cheerful  presence.  They  were  nowhere  numerous,  but  generally  seen  in 
pairs  or  small  parties  hopping  along  the  ground  under  the  scanty  shrub- 
bery. In  winter  they  descended  to  tlie  hills  near  the  Colorado,  where  the 
males,  perched  on  a  low  bush,  sang  short  but  lively  ditties  toward  spring. 

In  crossing  the  Providence  Range,  in  May,  I  found  a  nest  containing 
white  eggs,  which  I  have  little  doubt  belonged  to  this  species. 


SINGING  BIRDS—  OSCINES. 


PooBpiza  Belli,  Casbik. 

BELL'S  FISCH. 

EnAeriza  BeBi,  Cissiy,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phi].  V.  Oct.  1850.  104 ;  pi.  ir.  (San  Diego,  Cd.)  — 
PooiplM  Bti/i.  ScLATBR,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1857,  7.  — BiiED,  P.  B.  Bep.IX.  Bird*,  4™.— 
Kexneblt,  X.  It.  29.  —  Ui^liiiia^n,  X.  vi.  46. 

8p.  Char.  Upper  parts  generally,  wilh  sides  of  head  and  neck,  uniform  bluish-aab, 
tinged  with  yellowish-^oy  on  the  crown  and  baek,  and  with  a  few  obsolete  dusky  Etreaks 
on  the  interseapular  region.  Beneath,  pure  white,  tinged  with  yellowish-brown  on  the 
sides  and  under  the  tail.  Eyelids,  short  streak  from  the  bill  to  above  the  eye,  and  small 
median  spot  at  the  base  of  bill,  white.     A  stri{>c  on  the  sides  of  throat  and  spot  on  the 


upper  part  of  the  breast,  with  the  loral  space  and  region  round  the  eyes,  pliunbeonB  black. 
Tail  featliers  black ;  the  outer  edged  with  white.  Wing  feathers  all  broadly  edged  with 
bronnish-yellow;  tlic  car[)al  joint  tinged  with  yellowish-green.  Bill  and  feet  blue.  Length, 
6.00 ;  extent,  9,00 ;  wing,  3.00.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  brown,  pale  below ;  feet  brown. 

Hub.  California  and  Valley  of  Gila  and  Colorado  to  Fort  Thorn.  North  to  lat  38°  30', 
in  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  extensive  tliickets,  called  cliaparral,  which  cover  barrea  dry  tracts  for 
miles,  in  all  tlic  southern  half  of  California,  are  the  favorite  resorts  of  this 
little  bird.  There  they  pick  up  a  living  from  small  seeds,  and  probably 
insects,  Ijcing  apparently  quite  indifferent  as  to  water,  or  depending  on  that 
drojiping  from  the  foliage  after  dews  and  fogs.  They  may  be  seen  running 
rapidly,  or  rather  hopping  along  the  ground,  with  tail  carried  perfectly  erect, 
and  at  the  least  alanii  seeking  the  friendly  thicket.  Tliey  reside  all  the 
year  in  the  same  localities,  and  are  numerous  on  the  island  of  San  Nicolas, 
eighty  miles  fnini  the  main-land,  though  I  saw  none  on  the  other  islands, 
except  one  on  Santa  Barltara. 

In  spring  the  males  sing  a  low,  monotonous  ditty  from  the  top  of  a  favor- 
ite shrub,  answering  each  other  from  long  distances.  Their  nest,  built  about 
three  feet  from  the  groiuid,  is  composed  of  grasses  and  slender  weeds,  lined 
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with  hair,  etc.  The  eggs,  about  four,  are  pale  greenish,  with  reddish-brown 
dots  thickly  sprinkled  over.  At  San  Diego  I  found  tlie  young  hatched  on 
Hay  18th,  but  think  they  are  often  earlier. 


It  is  a  common  bird  in  the  chaparral  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Heermann,  along  Coaumnes  River. 

We  give  above  the  details  of  external  structure  of  P.  Belli,  to  show  the 
difTerence  from  P.  bUineata. 


Gencs  SPIZELLA,  Bonaparte. 

Spiidla,  BoNAFAitTB,  Geog.  am)  Comp.  List,  1838.     (Type,  FrinipUa  Canadaua,  Latbam.) 
^nila,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hcin.  1851,  133.     (Tjpe,  Frhiglllii  sociaHs,  Wilms.) 

Gew.  Char.    Bill  conical,  the  outlines  elighlly  curved  ;  the  lower  mandible  not  bo  deep 
w  the  upper,  the  conumssure  gently  sinuated  ;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  not  knobbed.    Feet 
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slender ;  tarsus  rather  longer  tLan  the  middle  toe ;  the  hind  toe  a  little  longer  than  the 
outer  lateral,  which  slightly  exceeds  the  inner ;  the  outer  claw  reaching  the  base  of  the 
middle  one,  and  half  aa  long  as  its  toe.  Claws  moderately  cun-cd.  Tertiarics  and  sec- 
ondaries nearly  equal ;  wing  somewhat  pointed,  reaching  not  quite  ta  the  middle  of  the 


taU.  First  quill  a  little  shorter  than  second  and  ci(ual  to  tlic  fiAh ;  third  longest  Tall 
rather  long,  moderately  furked,  and  divaricated  at  the  tip ;  the  feathers  rather  narrow. 
Back  streaked  J  rump  and  bcneatli  immaculate.     Hood  generally  uoiibrm. 

One  species  of  this  genus  (S.  juisilla,  the  field  sparrow),  which  is  not  found 
on  tliis  side  of  the  mountains,  visits  the  Atlantic  States  in  summer.  It  is, 
however,  closely  allied  to  our  S.  Breweri,  which  replaces  it  in  our  fauna. 


SpizeUa  montlcola,  Gmelin. 

THE  HOTOTAUT  OB  TBEZ-SFABXOW. 

Fringilta  mmaiccila,  GxELiy,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  912,  1788,  — Spi'iella  niEintiaib,  Baibd,  P.  R.  Bep, 

IX.  Birds,  472.  —  Kenngrlt,  X,  iv.  29.  —  CooPEs  and  Sucklet,  XIL  iii.  Zool.  of  W. 

T.  203. 
Fringitla  Canadensis,  LatiiaH,  Index  Orn.  I.  1 790,  434.  —  NdITALl,  Man.  L  2d  cd.  572.  — 

Eatberiza  Canadensis,   SwAiNSOy,  Fauna  Bor.  Am.  II.  1S31,  2S2.  —  AuDunoii,  Birds 

Amcr.  111.  1641,83;  pi.  IGG. 
FringiUa  arborea,  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  IL  1810,  12 ;  pi.  xii.  f.  3. 

Sp.  CiiAit.  Middle  of  back  with  the  feathers  dark  brown  centrally,  then  rufous,  and 
edged  with  pale  fulvous  (sometimes  with  whitish).  Iluod  and  upper  part  of  nape  con- 
tinuous chestnut;  a  line  of  the  same  behind  the  eye.  Sides  of  hca<l  and  neck  ashy.  A 
broad  light  superciliary  band.  Beneath  whitish,  with  a  small  circular  hlolch  of  brownidi 
in  the  midiile  of  the  upper  part  of  iho  breast  Kdgcs  of  tail  fentheni,  primary  quills,  and 
two  bands  across  tlie  tips  of  the  seeon<iar[efl,  white.  Tertiarii-s  nearly  black ;  edged  exter- 
nally with  rufous  taming  to  while  near  the  tips.  Length,  6.25 ;  extent,  9.00 ;  wing,  3.00. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black  [  lower  mandible  yellow. 
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Hab.    EaEtem  Xortb   Ameriea  to  the  Missouri ;  Rockr  Mountains  to  Little  Colorado 
Kivcr,  New  Mexico ;  Sierra  Ncv&da  and  Cascade  Mountains  (?). 


Although  not  contained  in  the  collections  of  any  late  explorers  within 
this  State,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  bird  visits  California  in  winter,  and 
may  even  remain  during  summer  about  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
where  I  thought  I  saw  them  in  September,  1863,  though  not  successful  in 
obtaining  a  specimen.  I  also  saw  them,  as  I  thought,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Coliroibia  in  the  winter  of  1854,  and  Dr.  Suckley  obtained  at  the  Dalles  in 
January,  1855,  what  he  identified  with  the  description  of  this  species. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  it  is  a  winter  visitor,  having  at  tiiat  season  much 
the  same  habits  as  the  chippy  (S.  sodalis),  but  towards  spring  displaying 
considerable  musical  talent,  singing  something  like  the  yellow-bird  (C.  tris- 
tia),  though  with  less  variety.     (NuttaU.) 

They  retire  far  north  in  summer,  breeding  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
in  the  Mackenzie  Eiver  country  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where,  according  to 
Kutchins,  the  nest  is  like  that  of  S.  socialis,  and  the  eggs  pale  brown,  with 
darker  spots.  They  probably  breed  in  the  Rocky  ^fountains,  lat.  39°,  where 
they  were  found  in  August,  by  Lieutenant  F.  T.  Bryan,  U.  S.  A. 


Spizella  socialis,  Wilson. 

THE  CHIPFDrQ  BFASBOT. 

Fiiiyilla  >Bc!alU,  Wilsoh,  Am.  Orn.  II.  I  RIO,  127;  pi,  xvi.  f,  5.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  1.  2d  cd. 
iH.-^  SpMlaiociaJis,  Bos iriiiTE,  List,  1B3B.  In.  Conspectus,  1850,  480. —  Baib», 
F.  R.  Bcp.  IX.  Birds,  473.  —  Heerhanh,  X.  vi.  48.  —  CoorsR  and  Sucklet,  XU.  iii. 
Zool.  of  W,  T.  203.  — £iHieriai«onViJ«.  Audi;bom,  Sjn.  1839.  In.  Birds  Amer.  III. 
1S41,  SO;  pi.  165. 

8p.  Char.  Rump,  back  of  neck,  and  fides  of  lieail  nnd  neck,  ashy.  Interscapular 
r^on  with  black  streaks,  margined  with  pale  rufous.  Crown  continuous  and  uniform 
chestnut.     Forehead  black,  separated  in  the  middle  by  white.     A  white  streak  over  the 
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cj'c,  nnil  a  black  one  from  the  base  of  the  bill  tbro 
unapott4!il  wbitiiJi,  tingeil  with  ashy,  especially  acr 
primaries  edged  wilL  paler,  not  white.     Two  nam 


gh  and  behind  ihe  eye.  Under  porta 
Bs  the  upper  breut  Tul  feathere  and 
r  white  bands  acroBS  the  wing  coverta. 


/     ^^^         ■ 

Bill  black,    ]>nglh,  3.60;  extent,  8.75;  wing,  2.87.    Iris  brown ;  bill  black,  below  brown ; 
feet  whitish. 
Hab.    North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  PaciSc. 

This  truly  sociable  little  sparrow,  commonly  known  as  the  "  chippy,"  from 
its  short  and  constant  chirj),  is  quite  as  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  nortli  at  least  to  lat.  i'J",  as  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 
I  found  them  wintering  in  tlie  Colorado  Valley  in  lai^e  numbers,  but  not 
near  San  Diego.  It  is,  however,  (|uite  probable  that  they  winter  in  other 
parts  of  the  interior,  as  they  reach  San  Francisco  by  the  first  of  April  with- 
out appearing  at  San  Diego.  Tliey  spend  the  summer,  and  build  in  all  the 
northem  half  of  the  State,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  oak  grovea  and  gardens, 
coming  familiarly  about  the  doorstiip  to  pick  up  crumbs,  and  building  their 
nest  in  low  branches  of  fniit-trees  or  garden  shrubs.  It  is  neatly  formed  of 
grass,  rather  thinly  interwoven,  and  lined  almost  always  with  horse-hairs. 
Tlie  e^s  are  four  or  five,  bright  greenish-blue,  with  a  few  light  and  dark 
brown  spots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  Tliey  raise  two  or  even  three  broods 
annually,  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  only  song  of  this  binl  is  a  low  trill,  usuaUy  heard  from  the  top  of  a 
tree  during  the  still  warm  morning. 

In  autumn  they  collect  into  lai;ge  flock.s,  and  frequent  open  woods,  pas- 
tures, etc.  I  found  flocks  of  them  on  Catalina  Island  in  June,  but  could 
discover  no  nests,  and,  as  they  were  all  old  birds,  concluded  that  they  for 
some  reason  had  foigolten  to  niigrale. 

Dr.  Couea  found  this  simcies  lirceding  abundantly  at  Fort  Whipple,  Ari- 
zona, arriving  tliere  in  March,  and  remaining  until  November.  In  a  large 
series  of  skins  collected  by  him,  he  found  a  decided  difference  in  the  young 
from  those  of  Eaat-oni  specimens,  the  color  of  the  crown  being  more  like  that 
of  S.  monticola.  As,  however,  the  adults  of  the  two  regions  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  he  did  not  venture  to  give  the  Arizona  bird 
a  separate  name. 
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Splsella  Brewerl,  CAasin. 

BSEWXB'8  Bf  ASBOW. 

Embma  pallida,  Adddboh,  Om.  Biog.  V.  1839,  66;  pi.  S98,  f.  2.  1b.  Sjiioptis,  1S39.  — 
Ib.  Bird*  Amer.  III.  1841,  71  ;  pi.  161.  —  Hbehmans,  P.  R.  Hep.  X.  vi.  48.  (Nol  of 
Swaiason,  1831.) 

Spitiila  Brtaeri,  Cmhv,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  VIII.  Feb.  IS56,  40.  — Baibd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX. 
Birds,  4T5.  —  Eennebli,  X.  iv.  29.  —  Newdebst,  VL  iv.  88. 

Sp.  Char,  Smaller  lh»n  S,  tocialis.  Biick  and  siJea  of  hint!  neck  ashj-.  Prevailing 
color  above  pale  brownish-yellow,  with  a  tingu  of  grayish.  The  feathers  of  back  and 
crown  streaked  with  blackish.  Benealh  whitish,  tinged  with  browD  on  the  breast  and 
sidei,  and  an  indistinct  narrow  brown  streak  on  the  edge  of  the  chin.     Ear  coverta  brown- 


iih-jreUow,  manned  above  and  below  by  dfirk  brown.    Crown  with  mrdian  and  nipcr- 
cilUuy  aahy-whitc  stripe.     Length,  G.33 ;  extent,  T.3H ;  wing,  2.50.     Iris  and  feet  brown ; 
bill  black,  brown  below. 
H<A.    Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Spizella  pallida,  Swainaon,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  II.  1831,  251,  only  differs 
from  S.  Breweri  in  having  the  marking  more  distinct,  and  in  not  having 
brownish  shafts  to  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  body,  besides  being  confined, 
according  to  Baird,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dr.  Cones  (Pr. 
Phil.  Ac.  1866)  is  satisfied  of  their  difference. 

At  Fort  Mojave  I  found  small  flocks  of  this  species  after  March  20th,  fre- 
quenting grassy  spots  among  low  buslies,  and  a  month  later  they  were  sing- 
ing, much  in  the  style  of  a  canary,  but  more  faintly  ;  they  probably  remain 
in  the  ^-alley  all  summer.  Dr.  Keniierly  obtained  one  along  Williams  Fork 
of  the  Colorado,  in  Febniary,  so  tliat  they  probably  winf«r  there,  as  do  sev- 
eral other  birds  found  by  him,  but  which  I  did  not  find  at  Fort  Mojave 
in  winter,  though  situated  in  a  lower  and  milder  valley.  Drs.  Heemiann 
and  Newberry  also  found  them  common  in  the  Sacramento  and  Tejon 
Valleys  in  autumn.  Dr.  Coues  met  with  them  in  small  numbers  at  Fort 
Whipple,  Arizona,  where  they  breed. 
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Spizella  atrigularis,  Cabanis. 

THE  BLACK-CHIKKE])  8FABB0W. 

Spinitea  atrigularis,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Ilcin.  1851,  133.  —  Spizella  atrigularis,  Baird,  Birds  N. 

Amcr.  1858,  476.  —  Coues,  Pr.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  1866,  87. 
Struthus  atrimaitaliSf  Coucii,  Pr.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  1854,  67.  —  Spizella  n.  s.,  CouES,  Ibis.  1865, 

118,  164. 
Spizella  carta,  Baird,  MSB.  —  CouES,  Pr.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  1866,  88. 

Sp.  Char.  Adult  male.  Tail  elongated,  deeply  forked,  and  divaricated  ;  general  color 
bluish-ash,  paler  beneath  and  turning  to  white  on  the  middle  of  the  belly.  Interscapular 
region  yellowish-rusty,  streaked  with  black.  Forehead,  loral  region,  and  side  of  head  as 
far  as  eyes,  chin,  and  upper  part  of  throat,  black.     Mouth  and  tail  feathers  very  dark 


Adult. 

brown,  edged  with  ashy.  Edges  of  coverts  like  the  back.  Bill  red.  Lfength,  5.50 ;  "wing, 
2.50  ;  tail,  3.00.     Iris  black  ;  legs  and  feet  brownish  black. 

Young  birds,  and  perhaps  the  female,  without  the  black  marks  on  the  face. 

Hah.  Fort  AVliipple,  Arizona ;  Cape  St  Lucas,  and  the  highlands  of  Mexico  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 


This  species  is  Init  little  known,  and  is  probably  not  very  abundant  in  its 
area  of  distril)ution.  Acc'ording  to  Dr.  Coues,  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of 
Prescott,  Arizona,  in  April,  and  reinains  till  Octol)er,  collecting  towards 
autumn  in  small  flocks.  The  note  is  said  to  be  more  sweet  and  melodious 
than  in  any  other  of  the  genus.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  nesting  of  the 
species,  though  it  is  quite  probal^le  that  the  eggs  resemble  those  of  S.  pusilla. 
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Genus  MELOSFIZA,  Baird. 

BiiBD,  Birds  N.  Amer.  IBSB,  4TG.     (Type,  FringUla  mdodia.) 

Ges.  Ciiab.  Bill  conical,  very  obsoletcly  notched,  or  smooth  ;  somewhat  compresBcd. 
Lower  mandiblo  not  bo  deep  as  the  upiKr.  Commissure  nearly  straight  Gonya  a  little 
carved.    Feet  stout,  act  stretching  beyond  the  tail ;  tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle 


toe ;  ont«r  toe  a  little  longer  than  the  inner ;  its  claw  not  quite  reaching  to  the  base  of  the 
middle  one.  Hind  too  appreciably  longer  than  the  middle  one.  Wings  quite  short  and 
rounded,  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  tlie  tail ;  the  tertials  eonsiclcrably  longer 
than  tlie  secondaries ;  the  quills  considerably  graduated ;  the  fourth  longest ;  the  first  not 
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longer  than  the  tertiaia,  and  almost  the  gfaorte«t  of  the  primaries.  Tail  moderstcly  long, 
and  considerably  graduated  ;  the  feathers  oval  at  the  tips.  Crown  and  back  Blmilar  in 
color  and  streaked ;  benealh  thickly  streaked.    Tail  imiuaculale. 


Melospiza  Hemnaimi,  Batbd. 
THE  CAUFOSVUK  SOHO-BPABBOW. 

Melospiza  Iltmiiami,  Baibd,  P.  R.  Itcp.  IX.  Binls,  47e.     Ib.  Birds  N.  Amer.  pL  70,  f.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  General  tint  of  upper  parte  olivaceous-brown,  strcakc-d  with  dai^  brown 
and  ashy-gray.  The  erown  is  brown,  with  a  superciliary  and  median  stripe  of  dull  gray, 
the  former  lighter ;  nearly  while  anterioHy ;  each  feather  of  the  crown  with  a  narrow  streak 
of  dark  brown.  Interscapulars  dark  brown  in  the  centre,  grayish  on  the  margin.  Rurop 
grayer  than  upper  tail  coverts,  botli  with  obsolete  dark  streaks.  There  is  a  whitish  max- 
illary stripe,  bordered  above  and  below  by  one  of  dark  brown,  with  a  similar  one  from 


behind  the  eye.  The  under  parts  are  white ;  the  breast  and  sides  of  body  and  throat 
streaked  with  dark  brown.  On  the  mi(l<llc  of  the  breast  these  marks  arc  rather  aggre- 
gated so  as  to  form  a  spot.  No  distinct  white  on  tail  or  wings.  Lengtli,  6.50 ;  extent, 
8  SO;  wing,  2.75',  tail,  3.00.  Iris  brown;  hill  horn-brown,  bluish  below,  edge  and  angle 
yellow;  feet  pale  brown. 

Ilab.     California,  from  Mojave  River  and  San  Diego  to  San  Francisca 


Melospiza  Gouldii,  Baird,  V.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Binls,  1858,  479,  and  Birds  of  N. 
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Amer.  pi.  70,  f.  2,  is  based  on  a  specimen  closely  resembling  M.  Hecrnianni, 
but  much  smaller,  the  skin  measuring  only  4.70  inches  ;  wing,  2.10  ;  tail, 
2.38 ;  while  the  bill  and  feet  are  nearly  as  large  as  in  M.  Hccmianni.  It 
was  sent. from  England  by  Mr.  Jolm  Gould,  lal)elled  "  California,"  and  may 
possibly  be  a  southern  dwarfed  specimen  from  the  peninsula.  None  that  I 
have  collected,  even  in  the  most  southern  localities,  are  nearly  so  small,  the 
wing  being  always  at  least  half  an  inch  longer. 

Specimens  from  Mojave  River,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  S.  B.  Island, 
and  San  Francisco  differ  only  in  the  comparative  stoutness  of  theii*  bills, 
which  seems  insuJBficient  to  distinguish  more  than  one  species,  and  may  de- 
pend on  age. 

This  species  is  the  ripresentative  of  the  genus  in  all  the  southern  half  of 
California,  except  Colorado  Valley,  being  found  in  every  locality  where 
there  are  thickets  of  low  bushes  and  tall  weeds,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
water,  but  coming  familiarly  about  gardens  and  houses  if  unmolested  by  its 
enemy  the  cat.  Their  usual  resort  is  on  the  ground  under  the  shade  of 
plants,  where  they  industriously  scratch  for  seeds  throughout  the  day,  rarely 
flying  more  than  a  few  yards,  and  never  deserting  their  homes  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other. 

Occasionally,  especially  in  spring,  they  perch  on  some  low  bush  or  tree 
and  sing  their  lively  and  pleasing  melodies,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  each  song 
being  a  complete  little  stanza  of  a  dozen  notes,  and  frequently  varied  or 
changed  entirely  for  another  of  similar  style,  but  quite  distinct.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  their  songs  when  once  heard,  although  no 
two  birds  sing  precisely  alike.  There  is  a  similarity  of  tone  and  style  in 
all  the  species  of  Mclosjjiza  proper,  that  has  led  former  observers  to  consider 
them  as  of  only  one  species,  when  taken  in  connection  with  their  similar 
colors  and  habits. 

The  nest  of  this  species  I  cannot  positively  describe,  though  I  found 
one  at  Santa  Cmz  in  June,  which  I  have  little  doubt  belonged  to  it.  It 
was  built  in  a  dense  blackl)erry-bush,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
formed  of  a  thick  wall  of  grasses  and  bark,  lined  with  finer  grasses.  There 
were  but  two  eggs,  smoky  white,  and  densely  speckled  with  dull  brown.  I 
waited  for  more  eggs  to  be  laid,  but  on  my  next  visit  found  that  it  had  been 
robbed. 

"  Zonotrichixi  guttata"  of  Heennann,  P.  H.  Eep.  X.  vi.  47,  refers  chiefly  to 
this  species,  which  he  collected  in  Tejon  Valley,  while  he  did  not  obtain  the 
true  guttata  {rujina,  which  see). 

Though  this  bird  was  abundant  around  Santa  Cruz,  I  only  found  two 
nests  after  much  searching.  The  first,  built  on  a  willow,  close  against  the 
tree,  and  three  feet  from  the  ground,  contained  four  eggs  partly  hatched 
on  May  11th.     (I  had  seen  newly  fledged  young  on  the  7th.)     It  was  com- 
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posed  of  coarse  dry  stems  and  leaves,  lined  with  finer  grass  and  horaebaiis, 
outside  five  inches  wide,  four  high,  inside  two  and  a  half  wide,  two  deep ; 
eggs  pale  green,  blotched  and  spotted  with  purplish-brown,  chiefly  at  the 
large  end  ;  their  size  0.62  X  0.82  inch.  Tlie  ground  color  is  paler  and  spots 
darker  tlian  those  of  Z.  Gambelii,  and  the  whole  coloring  much  darker  than 
those  of  M.  fallax.  This  was  probahly  an  old  nest  used  for  a  second  brood. 
I  found  another  similar  nest,  also  with  four  eggs,  in  a  thicket,  six  feet  up, 
as  Lite  OS  July  10th,  doubtless  a  second  brood. 


Meloepiza  rnflna,  Br&ndt. 

THE  SUBTT  S01Ta-SPA£BOW. 

"EnJieii^  ru/lna,  Brandt,  Dcsc.  Av.  Kussic  1836,  Cab.  IL  S,  Bitka."    BoirtPtKTI. 
Fringilla  cinerea  (Gmelin),  Ai'DUDuk,  Orn.  Uiog.  V.  1S39,  22;  fi.  390.    Is.   8jn.  IB39. 

110.    Id.  Birda  Amur.  IIL  IS41,  145  i  pi.  187.  — (?)  Frin>ji^  cuuna,  Gmelim,  L  1788, 

933. 
FriagiUa  (PasstrrUa)  gallala,  NuTTALL,  Man.  I.  3d  cJ.  IStO,  581.  —  Zonatrichia guttata.  Qui- 

DHL,  J.  A.  N.  Se.  I.  Dec.  1647,  50. 
if<^;i'*ai  ru/na,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rup.  IX.  Birds,  180.  —  Cooper  and  SucxuT,  XIL  iii.  ZooL 

of  W,  T.  201. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  slender.  Siinilar  in  gcnc^ml  appearance  to  M.  Heermanni,  bat  modi 
more  rufous,  tlie  colors  more  blendud.  General  appearance  above  light  mibus- brown,  the 
interscapular  region  streaked  very  obsoletcly  with  dai^  brownish  rufous,  the  feathers  of 
the  crown  similar,  with  still  darker  obsolete  central  streaks.  A  superciliary  and  very  ob- 
scure median  crown  stripe,  ashy.    Under  {tarts  brownish-white  ;  the  breast  and  sides  of 


Uiroat  and  body  broadly  ctrcaked  with  dark  brown ish-rulbus ;  darker  in  the  centra.    A 
liglit  maxillary  stri[K.'.     Siilcs  of  tlic  !>o<ly  tingeil  strongly  with  the  colors  rflhe  rump,  and 
leaving  only  a  niurow  space  of  llie  belly  wliitc.     Under  coverts  brown.     Length,  6.75 ; 
extent,  H.75  ;  win;:.  2.70  ;  tail,  3.00.     Iris,  hill,  and  feet  brown. 
llab.     Russian  America,  to  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  lat  35°. 

This  is  the  more  northern  and  mountain-loving  representative  of  the  song- 
sparrows,  being  resident  in  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  borders  of 
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the  evergreen  forests  towards  the  Columbia  and  northward,  where  it  is  the 
only  species,  and  common  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea*  I  there  found 
them  having  habits  and  songs  entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  Eastern  M, 
metodia,  and  also  of  the  M.  Heermanni.  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  a 
nest,  these  forest  birds  being  more  artful  in  concealing  their  treasures  than 
those  that  have  become  accustomed  to  the  society  and  protection  of  man- 
kind, when  many  species,  usually  wild,  select  the  garden  as  the  safest  place 
for  building  in.  In  the  mild  winters,  usual  near  the  Columbia,  these  birds 
do  not  show  any  disposition  to  emigrate,  but  come  more  familiarly  around 
the  house  when  the  snow  has  buried  their  usual  supply  of  food. 


Melospiza  feUajE,  Baird. 

THE  KOmiTAIIt  SOHO-SPABBOW. 

ZoMtridila  fimx,'Bjiaj,,'Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  VII.  Jono,   18M,  119.     (Pneblo  Creek,  New 

Mexico.) 
(•)  Zaatrichiafiaciala  (Gkgltn),  Gahiiel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  Id  Series,  I.  IB47,  49. 
UAKp!xaJidIax,Bi>.\ja},  P.  R.  Bep.  IX.  Birds,  481.  — Kbnneblt,  X.  it.  29;  pi.  27,  C  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  Z.  Heermanni,  but  with  wings  longer  in  proportion,  and  bill 
nnaller.  Dark  centres  to  the  pale  rufous  streaks  of  the  feathers  of  upper  and  under  surfaces 
obaolete  or  wanting.     Superciliaiy  light  stripe  ash-color  anteriorly.     Length,  6.25  ;  ex- 


tent, 8.23  ;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2.87.     Iris  brown;  bill  hom-brown,  paler  below;  feet  pale 

Hab.    Bocky  Mountain  region,  from  Fort  Thom  to  the  Colorado.    Fort  Tejon  (?). 

Were  it  not  for  the  difference  in  proportions,  this  species  might  be  con- 
sidered one  of  those  bleached  varieties  of  an  allied  species,  inhabiting  the 
torrid  and  dry  Colorado  Valley ;  but  the  want  of  intermediate  forms  between 

•  I  have  seen  a  specimen  obtaincil  at  Marj'STille,  in  spring,  bj  Mr.  Graber. 
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it  and  M.  He^rmanni  entitles  it  to  distinction.  It  resembles  most  nearly  the 
Ensteni  M.  viclmiia.  In  hfibits  Eind  song  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
front  those  of  the  other  species.  A  nest  built  in  a  willow  thicket  was  com- 
l>03ed  of  hark,  fine  twigs,  and  grass,  lined  with  liair.  The  eggs  are  bluish- 
white,  blotched  and  streaked  witli  reddish-brown,  measoring  0.74  X  OJiS 
inch. 


Melospiza  Llneolnli,  Audubon. 

URGOUTB  FIFCH. 

Frinffilla  LinnJn!i_  Aududon,  Orn.  Biug.  II.  1834,  539;  pi.  193.  — NuTTALL,  Han.  LSdcd. 
IMO,  S69.  — Prunm  IJucalnii,  AuDVDOS.  Syn.  1839,  113.  Ib.  Birds  Amcr.  III.  1S41, 
116;  pi.  ^■^.  —  ^t<Jol}^i!a  iinco.'nt(,  Daied,  P.  It.  Rcp.  IX.  Birds,  482.  —  Kenhbrlt, 
X.  iv.  29. 

Sp.  Char.  Crown  rhcMnul,  nith  a  mnli  in  nnd  two  lateral  or  supcrcilUrj'  aah-«>1orcd 
i>lri|K-g ;  cncb  fi-atbiT  above  fin'nkcd  cciitriilly  witli  black.  Back  with  narrow  etreaks  of 
bliU'k.  Beneath  whitu,  with  a  maxillary  stripe  curving  round  bebiad  the  ear  coverts, » 
well-ile fined  band  across  the  breast,  exlenilin<;  down  tbe  sides,  and  under  tail  covert*, 
brownish  yellow.     The  maxillary  stripu  margined  above  and  below  with  lines  of  black 


spots.  The  throat,  upper  part  of  breast,  and  pides  of  body,  with  strenkB  of  black,  smallest 
in  Ibe  middle  of  the  fonnt-r.  Tliere  is  a  chestnut  stripe  back  of  the  ear,  streaked  with 
black.  Tlie  pectoral  bands  are  sometimes  paler.  I.*ngth,  5.75;  extent,  7,S0;  wing, 
2.G0.     Iris  and  bill  brown  ;  fi-et  brown ish-whiic. 

Hab.  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  and  south  through  Mexico  to 
Guatemala. 

Flocks  of  this  s]iecies  pas-i^ed  nenr  San  Die^o  on  their  way  northward 
alwiut  ALtrcli  2.'»tli,  keeping  during  the  day  among  the  grass,  rather  sliy  and 
ftilcnt.  They  liad  indeed  \ei'y  much  the  same  habita  as  a  Fassercnbis,  in 
which  genus  lionaiwirte  puts  thein.  They  differ  much  in  their  migratory 
liabits,  gregariousne.'is,  and  general  form  from  other  Melospizait,  and  ^rill 
proljably  merit  the  generic  distinction  suggested  by  Baird  for  this  and  an 
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Eastern  species  under  the  name  of  ffeloxpiza,  though  this  species  does  not 
seem,  while  with  iis,  to  frequent  marshes  like  the  other  and  typical  species. 

Dr,  Kennerly  found  them  in  winter  in  New  Mexico,  and  some  probably 
winter  in  California,  though  I  saw  none  in  tlie  Colorado  Valley.  I  liave  not 
seen  nor  heard  of  them  during  summer  in  tbi.s  State,  and  tliey  seem  to  go 
very  far  north  to  breed,  as  Audubon  found  them  in  Labrador.  There  they 
had  much  the  habits  of  M.  vulodia,  and  a  similar  song.  The  young  were 
fledged  by  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  nest  and  eggs  are  still  undescribed. 


Genus  PIiUCAA,  Aududos. 

1,  ADDUBO^f,  Synopsis,  1839.      (Typo,  Fringitla  cestivdit.) 


Gex  Char.    Bill  moderate     I  p|>or  o  ithnc  -ii 
neail]'  itnlght.    L^  and  feet  Buiali    the  urs  ii 


1  eomn  i  <iir    (tcciilcdly  curved ;  gonji 
-Lbout  e  [ual  to  the  middle  toe ;  the  lat- 


eral toes  equal,  their  clawg  falling  con'iderahh  ■hort  of  the  mi  Idle  one ;  the  hind  toe 
reaching  about  to  the  middle  of  thi.  latter      Die  out  trci^ht.  1  feet  rench  only  to  the  mid- 
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(lie  of  the  tail.  The  wing  is  very  short,  reaching  only  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  the  longest 
tertials  do  not  exceed  the  secondaries,  while  both  are  not  much  short  of  the  primaries ; 
the  outer  three  or  four  (quills  are  graduated,  llie  tail  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
wings ;  it  is  much  graduated  laterally ;  the  feathers,  though  long,  arc  peculiarly  narrow, 
linear,  and  ellij)tically  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Color  beneath  j)lain  whitish  or  brownish,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  dusky  line  each 
side  of  the  chin.  Above  with  broad  obsolete  brown  streaks  or  blotches.  Crown  uniform, 
or  the  feathers  edged  with  lighter.    Inner  tail  feathers  with  obsolete  transverse  dusky  bars. 

A  species  visits  the  Southeastern  States,  and  another  occurs  from  Texas 
to  Arizona. 


Pencsea  ruficeps,  Cassin. 

THE  SED-CAFPED  FIKCH. 

Ammodromus  riificepSf  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  VI.  Oct.  1852,  184  (California).  Ib.  Illnst  L 
v.  1854,  135  ;  pi.  xx. —  IIeermann,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  49.  —  Peucaa  rt^ficeps,  Baird,  P- 
R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  486. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  brownish-ash.  Tlie  crown  and  nape  uniform  brownish-chestnut 
The  interscapular  region  and  neck  with  the  feathers  of  this  color,  except  around  the  mar- 
gins. A  superciliary  a.««hy  stri])e,  whiter  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Beneath,  pale  yellowish- 
brown,  or  brownish-yellow,  darker  and  more  ashy  across  the  breast  and  on  the  sides  of 


the  body  ;  middle  of  belly  and  chin  linrhtor ;  the  latter  with  a  well-marked  line  of  black  on 
each  side.  Under  tail  coverts  more  rufous.  Length,  6.25  ;  extent,  7.60 ;  wing,  2.25  ;  tail, 
2.85.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  horn-brown,  bhiish  below  ;  feet  whitish. 

Hah.     Coast  of  California  to  Sierra  Nevada ;  Catalina  Island ;  San  Francisco,  rare ; 
Cosumnes  River  ;  south  to  ^Icxico. 

I  have  only  met  witli  this  species  on  C\atalina  Island  in  June,  a  few 
keephig  about  the  low  buslies,  feeding  on  the  ground,  and  very  difficult 
even  to  get  a  sight  of.  T  heard  tlieni  sing  a  few  musical  notes  that  remind- 
ed me  of  those  of  the  Cj/nnospiza.  Tliey  Hew  short  distances  only,  and  in 
habits  seemed  more  like  the  Mclosju'za.  Their  favorite  resort,  like  that  of 
the  East<ini  species,  may,  perhai)s,  be  pine  woods. 
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FencEea  Cassinil,  W 
CAsanra  fikch. 

ZiB«liMua  Castinii,  WooonocsB,  Pr.  A.  X.  Sc.  VI.  April,  ISSa,  60.  —  Paaeradui  Caa 
WoooHOtaE,  Sitgrekvcs'a  Rcporl,  8S.  — Peuaea  Ciasinii,  Baibd,  Bird*  N.  Amer.  1 


Sp.  Char.  Above  light  chestnut,  all  lliv  fc'sthers  margined  and  tippi>d  with  bluish- 
gray.  Interacnpular  and  crown  fi;atlier8  wilh  a  narrow  Btreak  of  brown.  Beneath  wbitd, 
tinged  with  ash  across  the  breast,  and  witli  brown  towards  the  taU.    An  obsolet<!  light 


snperciliary  stripe,  and  a  narrow  duski  niaxillar}  one  Pail  feathers  obsolelcly  blotched 
with  bluish-wlute  at  the  end  Bcrnl  of  wing  }  iltow  le  ser  coverts  tinged  with  greenish- 
yellow.     Length,  6.00;  wing,  2.65  ,  tail   2  la 

Hab.     Southern  Texas,  and  west  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

This  species,  a  close  reLition  to  the  Eastern  P.  ccstivalis,  tJiougli  of 
paler  colors,  and  longer  wings  and  tail,  is  but  little  known,  only  a  few  speci- 
mena  having  been  obtained,  and  notliing  recorded  of  its  habits. 


Sub-Fajuly  PASSERELLIN^. 

Char.  Toes  and  claws  very  stout ;  the  lateral  claws  reaching  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  middle  one ;  all  very  slightly  ctir\-ed.  Bill  conical,  the 
outlines  straight ;  botli  mandibles  equal ;  wings  lung,  longer  than  the  even 
tail,  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  its  exposed  portion.  Hind  claw  longer 
than  its  digit,  which  is  nearly  as  lung  as  the  middle  toe ;  tareus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe.  Brown  above,  either  imifornily  so,  or  faintly  streaked ; 
triangular  spots  below. 

Professor  Baird  has  formed  this  sub-family  to  embrace  the  single  genus 
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Passcrdla,  Tjelieving  that  it  differs  essentially  from  all  those  included  in 
the  other  sub-families,  in  the  length  of  its  lateml  toes  and  the  size  of  its 
claws,  which  characters  are  somewhat  allied  to  those  of  Pipilo  and  Xantho- 

ccphalus. 

Genus  FASSERELLA,  Swainson. 

Paisirellu,  Swainsom,  Class,  Binl^,  II.  1(^37,  2SS.     (T.vp«,  FringSh  iliaat,  Mbbbbm.) 

Ges.  Ciiau  BoJj- stout.  Bill  fonical,  not  notchuU,  the  outlines  Etraigfat;  the  two 
jaws  of  equal  (leptlj;  roof  of  iui:iu  mandibli;  ilucply  oxi'avaleil,  and  vaulted;  not  kimbbccL 
Tarsus  scarcely  longur  than  tliu  middle  toe ;  outer  toe  little  longer  tli^  tbc  inner,  its 


daw  TCaeliing  to  the  middle  of  the  central  one.  Hind  toe  about  equal  to  the  inner  lat- 
eral ;  tlie  claws  all  long,  anil  moiU'rali'lj-  curved  only ;  tlie  posterior  rather  longer  than 
the  middle,  and  equid  lo  its  toe.     ^Vings  long,  )x>inted,  reaching  to  the  uiddlo  of  the  tail ; 
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the  tertUls  not  longer  tlmn  the  secondaries ;  second  and  third  quills  longest;  first  eijiul  to 
the  fiAh.  Tail  very  nearly  even,  tt.-an.-el}'  longer  than  the  ving.  Inner  eluw  conLtiiicil 
Bcaicel;  one  and  a  bulf  times  in  its  toe  proper. 

Color.     Rulbus  or  alal/ ;  obsoletely  strualced  or  unifbrm  above ;  thickly  spotted  with 
triangular  blotches  beneath. 


Fasserella  Townsendii,  Auddbon. 

TOWSERS'S   SPABSOW. 

Friwf3laToiiiiuatdU,K\3DOBOs,OTn.^ias.  V.  IS39,236;  pi,  421,  f.  T.  —  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  III. 

IMl,  «3;   pL.   \Sl.  —  F,ingW.ii  {Passirtlhi}  Toii.;,Ki«Ui,   Nuttall,  Wan.  I.  2d  cd.  IS40, 

533.  — PoBori/a  Toa-nsmdii,  BoKiPAnTE,  Consp.   18S0,  477.  — BaIRD,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX. 

Birds,  489.  — Hkesmann,  X.   vi.  47— Coortii  anil  Suckllv,  Xli.  iii.  Zoal.  of  W. 

T.  aoi. 
Fringilla  meruloidrt,  Vioons,  Zool.  Blossom  (Monterey),  1839,  19. 
Enbtrim  UmdoKhmtia,  Ghelin,  I.  S'S,  probably  luis  some  rclaiioa  to  Ihe  present  species. 

It  is  based  on  the  Aonalaaka  Bunting,  orPcnnant,  Arctic  Zool.  II.  36*. 

Sp,  Char.  Above,  very  dark  olive-brown,  with  a  tinge  of  rufous,  the  color  continuous 
and  uniform  throughout,  widiout  any  traces  of  bloti-lies  or  spots ;  the  upper  tail  coverts 
and  onter  edges  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  rather  lighter  and  brighter.  The  under 
parts  white,  but  thickly  covered  with  apiiivximating  triangular  blotthes  like  the  back, 


Ir 


sparsest  on  the  middle  of  the  body  and  on  the  throat ;  the  ^ts  on  the  belly  smaller. 
Side  almost  continuously  like  the  back  ;  tibim  and  under  tail  coverts  similar,  the  latter 
edged  with  paler.  Claws  all  very  large  and  long ;  the  hinder  longer  than  its  toe.  First 
and  sixth  quills  about  equal.  Length  about  7.25  ;  extent,  10.00  ;  wing  about  3.00.  Iris 
and  feet  brown ;  bill  black,  yellow  at  base  below. 
Hab.    Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  us  far  Miuth  as  Monterey. 

This  bird  ia  only  a  wiuter  visitor  in  the  lower  country  near  tlio  Columbia, 
but  probably  spends  the  summer  in  tlie  Cascade  llotmtains,  between  April 
and  October.  Specimens  ha\'e  been  killed  near  San  Franeisco  in  winter. 
"While  with  ua  they  are  rather  shy  and  silent  birds,  frequenting  the  woods 
aJid  thick  bushes,  where  they  arc  constantly  scratching  among  the  dead 
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leaves,  gaining  a  scanty  subsistence  from  seeds  and  insects.  I  have  seen 
either  this  or  the  next  species  as  far  south  as  San  l)i^o  in  winter,  and  no- 
ticed its  arrival  near  San  Francisco  about  October  20th, 


Fasserella  megarhynchtis,  Baird. 

THE  UBOE-SEAXSD  SPAXBOW. 

I,  Baibd  (in  port),  P.  R.  licp.  IX.  Birds,  490.     (Fort  Tgon.) 
Pastrrrila  mrgaTh^dius,  Baisd  (some  vol.),  925.    IB.  Birtia  N.  Amer.  pi.  Ixix.  f.  4  (icAu- 
taaa,  f.  3). 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  veiy  thick ;  the  upper  nmndible  much  swollen  at  the  base ;  under 
yellow.  Above  and  on  the  sides  uniform  slatc-jrnky ;  the  upper  surfiice  of  wings,  tail 
fuadiers,  and  upper  coverta  dark  brownish-rufous;  car  coverts  streaked  with  white.    Be- 


neath pure  while,  wilh  broiid  triangular,  arrow-shaped,  and  well-defiQed  spots  of  slate- 
gray  like  tlie  back  cverywhen;,  except  along  die  middle  of  the  belly;  not  nmneroui  on  the 
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thraaL    A  howy  spot  at  the  base  of  the  bill  above  the  loml  region.    Length,  6.80 ;  wijig, 
3.08 ;  tail,  3.40. 
Hab.    Fort  Tejon,  California,  and  northward  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


I  saw  several  of  this  species  towards  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
September,  1863,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  shooting  them  without  destroy- 


ing the  specimens,  in  the  dense  thickets  they  frequented,  I  did  not  succeed 
in  preserving  any.  As  far  as  I  noticed,  their  habits  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  P.  Townsendii,  and  they  liad  no  song  at  that  season. 
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This  species  haa  usually  been  considered  a  variety  of  P.  sehietaeea,  but  the 
figures  we  give  on  the  preceding  page  will  sufficiently  show  the  difference. 
The  true  schistacea  belongs  to  the  Eocky  Mountain  region,  and  has  a  much 
slenderer  bill,  aa  indicated  in  the  figures. 


Genus  CALAMOSPIZA  Bonaparte. 

Calamaspiza,  BoNAPAHTE,  List,  1838.     (Ti-pe,  Fringi'lla  hkobr,  TowjrsBSD.) 

Ges.  CnAR.  Bill  rather  Inrgc,  much  ewoUen  at  the  base;  the  culmen  broad,  gently 
but  lietiUedly  curvcil ;  the  gonya  nearly  straight ;  the  commisRure  much  nngulaled  near 
the  base,  then  eliglitly  Binuated ;  tower  mandible  iiearl)-  aa  deep  as  the  upper,  the  mar- 


gioi  much  inflcct«d,  and  shutting  under  ihc  upper  mandible.  Nostrils  nnall,  Rtrictly 
basal.  Rictus  quite  stiffly  bristled.  I-egs  large  and  stout  Tarsi  a  little  longer  thao  the 
middle  toe ;  outer  toe  rather  longer  than  the  inner,  and  reaching  to  the  concealed  base  of 
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the  middle  claw ;  hind  toe  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  miildlu  elaw ;  hiad  claw  about  ta 
Img  M  its  toe.  Claws  all  atrong,  compressed,  and  consiitcrably  curved.  Wings  long  and 
pointed ;  the  first  four  nearly  eijual,  and  abruptly  longest ;  the  tertials  much  elongated, 
u  long  as  the  primaries.  Tail  a  little  shorter  than  tliu  wings,  slightly  graduated,  the  feath- 
ers rather  narrow  and  obli(|uely  oval,  rounded  at  the  end. 
Color.    Black,  with  whit*  on  the  wings.     I'euiale,  varied. 

Thia  genus  is  well  characterized  Ijy  the  lar^e  sw'oUen  hill,  with  its 
curved  culiuen ;  the  larye  etruug  i'eet  and  claws ;  the  long  wings,  a  lit- 
tle longer  tlian  the  tail,  and  with  the  tertials  as  long  as  the  prima- 
ries, the  first  four  quills  equal  and  abruptly  longest ;  tlie  tail  short  and 


The  only  group  of  North  American  SpizelUna:,  with  the  tertials  equal  to 
the  primaries  in  the  closed  wing,  is  I'usserculus.  Tliis,  however,  has  a  dif- 
ferently formed  hill,  weaker  feet,  the  inner  primaries  longer  and  more 
r^ularly  graduated,  the  tail  feathers  more  acute  and  shorter,  and  the  plu- 
mi^e  streaked  brownish  and  white  instead  of  black. 


CalamoBpiia  bicolor,  Townsbnd. 

TE8  WHITS-BHOULDEBED  BLACZBIBD. 

FringiUa  bicolor,  Towsskhd.  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  I'liil.  VII.  18.17,  189.  —  Cvhmospita  bicdor,  Bona- 
PARTB,  List,  163?.  —  Bairu,  Birds  N.  Ainer.  *93.  —  Coiydiiliaa  bicoior,  Addudok, 
Birds  Amer.  III.  1S41,  IS5 ;  pi.  2U1. 

Sp.  Ckah.  Male,  entirely  black  ;  a  broad  baud  on  the  wing,  with  the  outer  edges  of 
the  qaills  and  tail  li^thers,  white. 

Female,  pale  brown,  streaked  with  darker  above  ;  beneath,  white,  i^potted  and  streaked 
rather  sparaely  with  black  on  the  breast  and  sidc^     Tliroat  nearly  immaculate.     A  ma-t- 


^ 


ilUry  stripe  of  black,  bordered  above  by  whit 
abore  it,  and  an  obsi-urc  crescent  back  of  (he  c 


:egion  nronnd  the  eye,  a  faint  stripe 

verts,  whitish.     A  broail  fulvous  white 
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band  across  the  ends  of  the  greater  wing  coverts.  Tail  feathers  with  a  white  spot  at  the 
end  of  the  inner  web.  Length  about  G.50  ;  wing,  3.50  ;  tail,  3.20  ;  tarsus,  1.00  ;  bill  above, 
O.GO. 

Hah     High  Central  Plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  southwesterly  to  the  Valley  of 
Mimbres  and  Sonora.     Cape  St.  Lucas. 


F<maU. 


This  interesting  species  spends  its  time  on  the  ground,  associating  in  large 
flocks,  and,  according  to  Nuttall,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  of  the 
prairie.  The  nest  is  built  among  the  grass,  and  the  eggs  are  of  a  beautiful 
blue,  sometimes  with  a  few  red  spots. 


Sub-Family  SPIZIN.E. 

Char.  Bill  variable,  always  large,  much  arched,  and  with  the  culmen 
considerably  curved  ;  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  with  a  great  develop- 
ment backwards  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  always  appreciably,  sometimes 
considerably,  broader  behind  than  the  upper  jaw  at  its  base ;  nostriLs  ex- 
posed. Tail  rather  variable.  •  Bill  generally  black  or  red.  Wing  shorter 
than  in  the  first  group.  Gape  almost  always  much  more  strongly  bristled. 
Few  of  the  species  spaiTow-like  or  plain  in  appearance ;  usually  blue,  red, 
or  black  and  white  ;  seldom  (or  never  ?)  streaked  beneath. 

This  division  embraces  several  large  and  gayly  colored  genera  of  sparrow- 
like  birds,  besides  those  here  described,  including  the  splendid  cardinal 
birds  of  Lower  California,  Mexico,  and  the  East.  They  are  all  frequenters 
of  low  shrubbery  and  the  ground,  unlike  the  brightly  colored  tree-finches  of 
the  first  sub-family  (CoccotJiraustina),  and,  besides  their  differences  in  habits, 
show  a  corresponding  distinction  in  having  short  wings.  Some,  however, 
especially  Guiraca,  are  intermediate  in  these  respects. 
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Genus  G-UXUACA,  Swaimson. 


Guiraca,  SwiiiNeo 
Coccatonn,  Swain 


,  Zool.  Jour.  IIL  Nov,  1887,  ; 
OS,  CIbb8.  BinJs,  II.  1837,  277. 


50.     (Type,  Laxia  ctcrdea,  L.| 
(Same  ijpe-) 


Gen.  Char.  Bill  very  lai^,  nearly  as  high  as  long ;  the  cutmen  curvcJ,  nith  a  rnlher 
■harp  riJge ;  Uic  commisaure  conspicuously  angulattd  just  below  the  nostril,  the  posterior 
leg  of  the  angle  nearly  aa  long  as  the  aulc-rior,  both  uearly  straight.    Lower  jaw  deeper 


|:n-3 

',:r;i 


than  the  upper,  and  extending  much  behind  the  forehead  ;  the  width  greater  thnn  the 
length  of  the  gonys,  considerable  wider  than  the  up|H-r  jnw.  A  prominent  knob  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.    Tarsi  shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  the  outer  toe  a  little  longer,  reach- 
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ill"-  not  quite  to  llic  boso  of  the  middle  cUv ;  hind  toe  rather  longer  tban  to  this  bate. 
Wings  long,  reaching  the;  micliUe  of  the  tail;  the  scL-ondariua  and  tertiali  nearly  cqoal ; 
tlie  sec'ond  <]uill  longusl ;  the  first  luss  tlian  the  fourth.  Tail  very  nearly  even,  sliortcr 
tliaa  thu  wings. 


Oniraca  melanocephala,  Swain-so^. 

THE  BLACE-HEABEII  GEOBBEU. 

Ciiintni  m^iinon-phnln,  Swainson,  Svn.  Mcx.  Rirds,  Philos.  Mng.  1.  1827,  43S.  — Baibd,  P. 
R.  Rep.  IX.  Binis,  498,  —  Coopeh  mi.i  SccKi.Er,  XII,  iii.  Zool.  ofW.  T.  206.  — FriV 
sUla  mtlauortjJiala,  Avvvaon,  Orn.  Bio;;.  IV.  1838,519;  pi.  373.  —  Cwrotwiu  bhAiiW- 
ffyAidin,  AuDL-nON,  Synopsis,  1839,  133.  — Id.  Birds  Amcr.  III.  ISli,  314;  pi.  206.— 
IlEEniiAKN,  I*.  R,  Rep.  X.  vi.  51. 

Sr.  CitAIt.     Ili'nd  above  nnd  on  the  sides,  nitli  chin,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  blnck.     A 
broad  median  stripe  on  the  <'rown,  n,  etripc  bcliind  the  eye,  a  well-marked  collar  on  the 


hind  ncrk  all  round,  edges  of  interscapular  feather?,  rutnp,  and  nndcr  parts  generally  pale 
browni»h-orHiigc,  nlniOAt  liglit  (-innainon.  Miildle  of  belly,  axillariea,  and  under  wing 
coverts,  yellow.  Belly  jitst  [interior  to  llic  nnus,  iiniler  tail  coverts,  a  lai^  blotch  at  the 
end  of  the  inner  webs  of  first  and  second  tail  leathers,  a  band  across  the  middle  and 
greater  wing  coverts,  some  spot.i  on  the  cnd«  of  the  tcrtiaries,  the  basal  portions  of  all  the 
quills,  and  (he  outer  three  primaries  near  till'  tips,  white. 

Female,  similar,  with  less  blaek ;  wings  and  tail  mure  olivaceous,  tlic  latter  unspotted ; 
the  black  of  the  hcail  and'riorly  replaced  by  whitish  Tlie  under  wing  covert*  bri<^t  yel- 
low, length  of  male,  8.00 ;  extent,  1 2.-^0  ;  wing,  4.2^ ;  tail,  3.50.  Iris  brown ;  bill  olive, 
fleshy  white  at  base  below  ;  feet  slati'-eolor. 

Hah.    Iligh  Centra!  Plains  ii-om  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Pacific.    TaUe-Iands  of  Mexico. 

Tliis  fine  bird  aiTives  in  the  Ktate  near  San  Diefjo  alwut  April  12th,  and 
is  numerous  during  summer  tliroughout  the  mountains  both  of  the  coast 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  its  mifi;rations  as  far  as  Puget's  Sound 
at  least.     They  are  often  tept  iu  cages  on  account  of  tlieir  loud  and  sweet 
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song,  which  resembles  that  of  the  robin,  but  is  louder  and  shorter.  In  the 
coast  mountains  in  May  their  music  is  delightful,  the  males  vying  with 
each  other  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  making  the  hills  fairly  ring  with 
their  melody. 

A  nest  I  found  May  12,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Coast  Eange,  was 
built  on  a  low  horizontal  brancli  of  an  alder,  consisting  of  a  few  sticks  and 
weede,  vety  loosely  put  together,  and  wiih  a  lining  of  roots  and  gmsa.    The 


eggs  were  only  three,  pale  bluiali- white,  thickly  spotted  with  brown,  densely 
near  lajge  end ;  size  0.95  X  0.70.  According  to  Heermann,  they  also  build 
in  bushes. 

They  frequent  the  ground  in  search  of  food,  but  also  live  much  ia  trees, 
and  feed  sometimes  on  tlieir  buds.  Tliey  are  not  very  gregarious,  merely 
assembling  in  families  in  the  autumn,  and,  unlike  tlie  evening  grosbeak 
{Hesperiphona),  to  which  they  have  much  external  resemblance,  do  not  fly 
high,  nor  make  any  sound  when  flying. 

Tliis  biixl  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  1800,  about  April  12th,  —  the  same 
day  they  reached  San  Diego,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  south,  in 
1802  ;  May  23d,  I  found  a  young  one  just  fledged.  No  bird  near  the  coast 
equals  this  in  loudness  and  sweetness  of  song,  though  it  is  surpassed  by  the 
bow-bill  thrush  in  variety. 

Dr.  Coues  states  that  this  bird  is  a  summer  visitor  to  Fort  'NMiipple  (Pres- 
cott),  Arizona,  where  it  is  abundant,  remaining  until  the  latter  part  of 
September.  It  then  frequents  the  thick  brush  of  ravines,  etc.,  and  the 
Cottonwood  copses  of  the  creek  bottom.  Its  ordinary  note,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  "  resembles  that  of  Gambel's  partridge,  but  its  song  is  superb,  a 
powerful  but  melodious  siiccession  of  clear,  rich,  rolling  notes,  somewhat  like 
those  (rf  the  Baltimore  oriole." 
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Oniraca  esanilea,  Linn^ub. 

THE  BLITE  GBOSBEAS. 

Loxia  amJta,  LiMs^ca,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1766,  3116.  ■—  Wii.go»,  Amer.  Orn.  III.  1811,  78  ;  pi. 
xxiv.  r.  i.  —  Guiraca  arnilai,  Swainsun,  BinL<  Mcx.  in  Pbil.  Mag.  1. 1827,  438.— 
Mhwuebrt,  p.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  S8.  —  B.UHD,  IX.  Birds,  <99.  —  Coccofonu  eanltm, 
SWAlNSON,  Birdd.  II.  1837,377.  — Atl>uuu.N,  Birds  Amer.  III.  1841,  301;  pl.SIM.— 
IlKEBMiNX,  r.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  SI. 

Sp.  Char.     Brilliant  blue  ;  durkur  iicross  the  middle  of  the  back.     Space  around  the 
base  of  the  bill  luid  lores,  with  tail  feathers,  lilaclc.     Two  bands  on  the  wing  across  the 


tips  of  the  primaiy  and  secondary  eovi'rts,  with  outer  edges  of  tertiarics,  reddish-brown. 

Foathcrs  on  tlio  posterior  portion  of  the  nn<ler  surface  tipped  narrowly  with  grayish-white. 

Female,  yellowish-brown  above,  brown  i:<h-y  el  low  beneath ;  darkest  across  the  breast, 

and  lightest  on    the  throat     Wing  coverts   and  tertials  broadly  edged  with  brownisli- 


yellow.     A  (iiiiit  trace  of  blue  ou  (lie  crown.     Length  of  male,  7.50;  extent,  11.00;  wing, 
3.75 ;  tail,  2.80.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  blai.'k,  white  U^low ;  feet  bW'k. 

Hub.     More  southern  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  south  to  Mexico. 
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Everywhere  a  shy  and  solitary  bird,  this  brilliant  songster  is  rarely  seen, 
although  probably  scattered  throughout  Oaliromia  in  the  warmer  months. 
I  noticed  the  first  one  at  Fort  Mojave,  May  6th,  and  afterwards  saw  many 
more  frequenting  the  trees  and  bushes  along  the  river,  and  singing  a  lively 
song,  resembling  that  of  the  Carpodacvs  fronlalis.  I  liave  also  seen  them  at 
Loa  Angeles  and  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  they  were  found  at  Pit  River,  in  the 


extreme  northeast  comer  of  the  State,  by  Dr.  Newberry.  Tlieir  nest,  as 
seen  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  made  in  a  low  bush,  and  composed  of  fine 
dry  grass,  lined  with  delicate  root-fibres  or  horsehair.  The  ejgs  are  about 
four  (bluish-whit«),  and  they  raise  two  broods  in  the  season.     (Nuttall.) 

They  frequent  the  banks  of  streams  crossing  the  great  interior  plains  and 
deserts,  where  there  is  little  vegetation,  except  a  few  bushes,  and  where  such 
brilliant  birds  seem  quite  out  of  place. 


SINGING  BIRDS  — OSClNEa 


Gen-US  C7ANOSPIZA,  Baird. 

Ci/anotpiai,  Batrd.    (Type,  Tanagm  Crimea,  I 


Gen<  Cbab.  Bill  de«p  at  the  base,  compressed ;  the  upper  oatline  comidenblj 
curved  ;  the  commissure  rather  concave,  nith  an  obtuse,  shallow  lobe  in  the  middle. 
Gonjs  slightly  curved.    Foet  moderate ;  tarsus  about  equal  to  middle  toe  ;  the  outer  lat- 


eral toe  barely  longer  than  the  inner,  its  claw  falling  short  of  the  base  of  the  middle ; 
hind  toe  about  cijual  to  the  middle  without  claw.  Claws  all  much  curved,  acute  Wings 
long  and  pointed,  reaclung  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  tail  -  the  second  and  third  qnills 
longest    Tail  appreciably  shorter  thin  thi.  wings    rather  narrow,  very  nearlj  eTen. 


The  species  of  this  (jenus  an 
red,  or  green,  iu  well-defined  a 


all  of  very  small  size,  and  of  showy  plumage,  nsnally  bine, 
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CsranoBptia  amoena,  Sat. 

THI  BLUS   LDnrST. 

£>i£«rtai iniinwi.  Sat,  Long's  Exped.  II.  1823,  47.  —  frinjiVii  [S/a^)  amcena,  Bonapabtb, 
An.  Om.  I.  182i,  61  ;  pi.  vi.  f.  5.  —  FringUla  amieaa,  AcDUuos,  Orn.  Biog.  V.  1839, 
M,  830;  pla.  398  and  429.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  2d  cd.  546.  —  S/iiot  aiiumx,  BoNA- 
PABTB,  List,  1838.  — Audubon,  SjiKipsig,  1839,  109.  Id.  Birds  Amcr.  III.  1841,  100; 
pi.  171.  — Hbbewanh.P.  H.  Btp.  X.  vi.  46.— Cjwnmpjd  amana,  Ba:bd,  P.  K.  Hep. 
IX.  Birds,  504.  — CooFEB  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  205. 

Sp.  Char.  Malt.  Upper  parts  generally,  with  the  head  and  neck  all  round,  [ircenish- 
bluc;  the  intancapiiUr  region  darker.  Upper  part  of  breast  pale  brownish-chestnut, 
wparated  from  the  blue  of  the  throat  by  a  faint  white  crest-ent ;  rest  of  under  parts  white. 
A  white  patch  on  the  middle  wing  coverte,  and  an  obscuri:ly  indicated  white  band  across 


the  ends  of  the  greater  coverts,     tjoral  region  black.    Length  about  5.50 ;  wing,  S.OO ; 
tail,  2.60.     Iris  brown ;  bill  black,  bluish  below  ;  feet  black. 

Female.    Brown  above  ;  whitish  beneath,  with  a  tra«e  of  a  bu(f  pectoral  band. 

H(A.    High  Central  Fluns  to  the  Pacific. 

This  is  an  abundant  species  throughout  California,  and  north  to  Pnget's 
Sound  in  summer,  arriving  at  San  Diego  aliout  April  22d,  and  remaining 
until  October.  One  which  I  saw  kept  in  a  cage  during  winter  retained  ita 
blue  plumage,  unlike  tlie  wild  birds  which  are  believed  to  cliange  to  the 
plain  hues  of  tlie  female  in  autumn.  It  is  frequently  kept  in  cfif^es, 
and  dealers,  noticing  its  similarity  of  habits  and  song  to  the  Eastern  in- 
digo-bird (C.  cyanea),  have  absurdly  given  it  that  name,  though  it  has  not  a 
particle  of  indigo  in  its  colors.  Perhaps  they  think  it  merely  a  faded  and 
degenerate  variety  of  that  bird,  just  as  ISufTonian  naturalists  considered  all 
American  animals  degenerate  forms  of  those  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  its 
name  of  lazuli  finch  is  scarcely  better  understood  than  that  of  amccna,  the 
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celebrated  lazuli  blue  stone  of  Italy  being  known  to  few  except  foreign 
travellers. 

During  the  summer  there  is  scarcely  a  thicket  or  grove  in  the  .more  open 
portions  of  the  State,  uninhabited  by  one  or  more  pairs  of  this  beautiful 
species.  The  male  is  not  very  timid,  and  frequently  sings  his  lively  notes 
from  the  top  of  some  bush  or  tree,  continuing  musical  throughout  summer, 
and  in  all  weatliers.  The  song  is  unvaried,  and  rather  monotonous,  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Eastern  C.  cijanca. 

Their  nest  is  built  in  a  bush  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  formed  of  fibrous  roots,  strips  of  bark  and  grass,  with  a  lining  of 
plant-down  or  hairs,  and  securely  bound  to  the  surrounding  branches.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five,  white,  faintly  tinged  with  blue.  At  Santa  Barbara  I 
found  them  freshly  laid  on  May  6th. 

These  birds  are  never  very  gregarious,  though  the  males  arrive  in  the 
spring  in  considerable  flocks,  travelling  at  night,  and  several  days  before  the 
females.  The  latter  are  at  all  times  very  sliy,  and  so  plain  in  plumage  that 
they  are  very  diflicidt  to  obtain,  unless  on  the  nest. 

They  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1866,  about  April  12th,  ten  days  earlier 
than  observed  at  San  Diego  in  1862.  A  nest  foimd  May  7th,  in  a  low  bush 
close  to  the  public  road,  and  about  tliree  feet  from  tlie  ground,  was  built 
very  strongly,  supported  by  a  triple  fork  of  the  branch,  composed  of  grass 
blades  firmly  interwoven,  the  inside  lined  with  much  horsehair  and  cobwebs. 
The  outside  measured  three  inches  in  height,  three  and  three  fourths  in 
width  ;  inside  it  was  two  wide,  one  and  three  fourths  deep.  The  three  eggs, 
partly  hatched,  were  pale  bluish-white,  and  measured  0.75  X  0.56  inch. 


Cyanospiza  versicolor,  Bonaparte. 

THE  WESTERN  HONPAEEIL. 

Sffisa  versicolor,  Bonaparte,  Tr.  Z.  S.  ia37,  120.  —  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  U8.  — Cy- 
anospiza  versicolor,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Amcr.  503. 

Sp.  Char.  Male,  Posterior  half  of  hood,  with  throat,  dark  brownish-red ;  inter- 
scapular region  similar,  but  darker.  Fore  part  of  hood,  lesser  wing  covjerts,  back  of  neck, 
and  rump,  purplish-blue  ;  tlie  latter  purest  blue  ;  the  belly  reddish-purple,  in  places  tinged 
with  blue,  more  obscure  posteriorly.  Feathers  of  wing  and  tail  dark  brown,  edged  with 
dull  bluish.  Loral  region  and  narrow  frontal  line,  black.  Length,  6  50  ;  wing,  2.75  ;  tail, 
2.38. 

Female.  Similar  to  that  of  C.  amaina^  but  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  two 
white  bands  on  wings,  and  by  the  legs  being  black  instead  of  dark  brown.  The  bill  is 
apparently  more  curved,  and  the  legs  stouter. 

Hah,     Northern  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  probably  Southern  Arizona.     Cape  St.  Lucas. 
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This  teautiful  bird  13  not  rare  at  Cape  St.  Liicas,  wliere  it  breeds  ;  tlie  nest 
and  ^g8,  and  the  habits  of  tlie  biiil  itself,  likewise,  are  probably  mucb  like 
those  of  C  amana. 


Genus  PTRKHULOZIA,  Hos 

Pyrrhuloxia,  BonaPaRTB,  Conap.  IB50,  500,     (Tyjit,  Cardmiilia  einualas,  BohaPaSte.) 

Gen.  Char.  The  bill  is  very  Khort  anil  iiiui-b  curved,  tlic  culmcn  forming  an  arc  of  a 
circle  ofsixty  degrees  or  mor^.',  and  ending  nt  a  right  angle  with  the  straight  gonj-a;  the 
commisBure  abruptly  much  angulated  anterior  lo  the  nostrils  in  ils  middle  point;  the 
lower  jaw  very  much  wider  than  tlie  upper,  and  »'idi.'r  than  the  gunys  i»  long ) 


portion  of  commissure  dtroight.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  ;  outer  lateral  toes  longer, 
not  reaching  the  base  of  the  middle  ;  wing  considerably  rounded,  first  qnill  longer  than 
Kcondaries.  Tail  much  longer  tlian  the  wing,  graduated ;  the  feathers  broad,  truncate. 
Head  crested. 

Color,  gray,  witli  red  featliers  and  palthes. 
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Tlie  easential  character  of  this  yenus  lies  in  the  greatly  curved,  very  short, 
and  broad  bill,  something  like  that  of  Pyrrhula.  In  other  respects  like  (hr- 
diiialis,  but  witli  less  graduated  wiug  and  longer  and  broader  tail 


Pyrrhnloxia  sinnata,  Bonaparte. 

TEE  TEXAS  CABDIRAI.. 

Cardinalii  nnintrns,  Bonaparte,  Pr.  Z.  S.  Lonil,  V.  1837,  111,  —  Lawsbhci,  Ann.  N.  T. 
Lye.  18S1,  116.— Cassin,  111.  Texas  Birds,  L  S04;  pi.  33.—  Pfrrhuhxia  immla, 
BuNArARTlt,  Cunsp.  IBSO,  500.  — Baikd,  Birds  N.  Amct.  I85S,  SOB. 

Si>.  CliAU.     Ilvnd  with  an  elongated,  pointed  crest,  starting  from  the  crown.     Upper 
p:irl9  generally  pule  asliy-brown ;   hooil,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  parts  of  body  nitlicr 
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pkler.  Long  crest  feathers,  bill  all  round,  including  lores  and  encircling  the  eye,  wing 
and  tail,  dark  crimson.  Chin  and  upper  part  of  throat,  breast,  and  median  line  of  the 
bellj,  under  tail  covers,  tibiie,  edge  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wings,  b[ight  carmine  red. 
Bill  yellowish. 

Female  similar,  with  the  under  part  brownisli-yellow ;  middle  of  bell;  and  thn>at  only 
tinged  with  red.     Length  about  8.50  ;  wing,  3.75  ;  tail,  4.50. 

Hob.     Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  Texas.     Southern  Arizona  and  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  said  to  have  much  of  the  habits  of  the  common 
cardinal  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  nest  and  eggs  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. It  appears  to  be  very  common  along  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  but 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Heermann  only  once  or  twice  westward  of  that  river, 
though  common  in  Mexico  and  at  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Dr.  Coues  does  not 
mention  in  his  "  Prodromua  "  the  authority  for  its  occurrence  at  Fort  Yuma, 
where  none  of  the  government  collectors  seem  to  have  found  it,  but  sti-ag- 
glera  might  reach  there  by  way  of  the  Gila  Kiver,  deserts  intervening  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  wooded  portions  of  the  peninsida  toward  the  south- 
west 

Captain  j.  P.  McCown  (in  Cassin's  Illustmtions)  mentions  it  as  a  gay, 
sprightly  bird,  frequenting  damp  busliy  woods,  generally  in  small  flocks ;  its 
voice  resembling  that  of  the  Virginian  cardinal,  which  utters  a  loud,  clear 
whistled  note  repeated  several  times,  and  varied  on  diiferent  occasions. 
Our  Canada  jay  has  at  times  a  similiir  whistle.  It  is  said  to  he  usually  very 
shy,  as  are  the  males  of  all  these  brilliant  songsters.  The  nest  and  eggs  are 
yet  undescribed. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  more  difference  between  this  bird  and  Oardi- 
naiis  than  between  Carpodacm  fTontalis  and  C.  purpureus,  etc.,  which  are 
considered  of  the  same  genus. 
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Genus  CARDINALIS,  Bonap^vrte. 

Ccurdinalis,  Bonaparte,  Saggio,  1831.     (Type,  Loxia  CardinaUs,  Linnjeus.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  enormously  large  ;  culmen  very  slightly  curved,  commissure  sinuated ; 
lower  jaw  broader  than  the  length  of  the  gonys,  considerably  wider  than  the  upper  jaw, 
about  as  deep  as  the  latter.  Tarsi  longer  than  middle  toe ;  outer  toe  rather  the  longer, 
reaching  a  little  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  one ;  hind  toe  not  so  long.    Wings  modcr- 


C.  Yirginianus, 

ate,  reaching  over  the  basal  third  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  tail.  Four  outer  quills 
graduated ;  the  first  equal  to  the  secondaries.  Tail  long,  decidedly  longer  than  the  wings, 
considerably  graduated ;  feathers  broad,  truncated  a  little  obliquely  at  the  end,  the  cor- 
ners rounded.     Colors  red.     Head  crested.     (Figure  on  preceding  page.) 

The  essential  cliaracters  of  this  genus  are  the  crested  head ;  very  large 
and  thick  bill  extending  far  back  on  the  forehead,  and  only  moderately 
curved  above ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  ;  much  graduated  wings,  the 
first  primary  equal  to  the  secondary  quills ;  the  long  tail  exceeding  the 
wings,  broad  and  much  graduated  at  the  end. 


Cardinalis  ignens,  Baird. 


THE  CAFE  CABDINAL. 

Cardinalis  iffneus,  Baird,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  1859,  305.  — Elliot,  HI.  I.  plate  16. 

Sp,   Char.     Body  bright  vermilion-red ;  darker  on  the  back,  rump,  and  tail     Chin 
and  upper  part  of  the  throat  black  ;  this  color  extending  along  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the 
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nortrils,  bnt  not  to  the  forehead.    Bill  red.    Tjcngth  about  8.50  ;  wing,  3.75 ;  tail,  4.50. 
Female  duller  in  color, 
/fob.    Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Southern  Arizona. 


This  species,  discovered  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  by  Mr.  J.  Xantiis,  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  C.  ViTginianits,  the  well-known  cardinal  grosbeak  or  red-bird  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.    It  differs  however  in  a  more  swollen  bill,  and  in 


the  black  of  the  head  not  extending  aloiif;  the  forehead  between  the  eyes,  as 
shown  by  the  above  figures.  The  habits  are  probahly  much  the  same  as  in 
0.  Virginianiis ;  the  nest  and  epgs  are  very  similar.  This  species  is  in- 
cluded in  a  collection  made  by  Dr.  Palmer  at  Camp  Grant,  east  of  Tucson, 
in  Arizona. 


Genus  FIPILO,  Vieillot. 

PipOo,  ViiiLLOT,  Analyse,  1816  (Aenssii).     (Type,  Frm/illa  erylkrojAlhalma,  LlKW^DB.) 
Kieneria,  Bonapabtk,  Complcs  Rcndus,  XL.  I8S5,  396.    In  part. 

Gem.  CiiAU.    Bill  rather  stout;  the  culmen  gently  cun-ed,  the  pinys  nearly  straight ; 
the  commisHirc  gently  concave,  ivith  a  decided  notch  near  the  end  ;  the  lower  jaw  not  so 
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deep  fix  the  upper ;  not  ns  wide  as  the  gonys  is  long ;  but  wider  than  the  base  of  the  npper 
mandible.  Feet  large,  the  tarsus  as  long  as  or  a  little  longer  than  tbc  middle  toe ;  the 
outer  lateral  toe  a  little  the  longer,  and  reaching  a  littli;  bv/ond  the  base  of  the  middle 
elair.  Tlie  hind  elaw  about  et^ual  to  its  toe ;  the  two  together  about  equal  to  the  outer 
toe.  Claws  all  stout,  compressed,  and  mmlerately  eurvud.  Wings  reaching  about  to  the 
end  of  the  upper  tail  coverts ;  short  and  rounded,  though  the  primaries  are  consideniblj 


P.  iTj/l»n>iArlialmui. 

longer  than  the  nearly  equal  secondaries  and  tertials ;  the  outer  four  quills  are  graduated ; 
tlic  first  <'onsiderably  shorter  than  the  second,  and  about  as  long  as  the  secondaries.  Tail 
considerably  longer  than  the  wings ;  moiicratelj-  graduated  externally ;  the  fbathers  rather 
broad  ;  most  rounded  off  on  the  inner  webs  at  tlie  end. 

The  colors  vary ;  the  upper  parts  are  generally  uniform  black  or  brown ;  the  under  white 
or  brown  ;  no  central  streaks  on  the  feathers.    The  hood  sometimes  differently  colored. 


p.  iryibtaphlliabiua. 
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Plpilo  Oxagonns,  Bkll. 

TEX  OBBOOK  OSOnVD-BOBIH. 

Pipila  OrtgoHia,  Bbll,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V.  185a.  6  (Oregon). - 

iv.  B9.  — Baibd,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  513.  —  Cooper 

of  W.  T.  S06. 
FringUla  arctica,  Acdhboh,  Orn.  Biog.  V.  1839,43;  pi.  39i.  —  Pipilo  arctiai,  Audubon, 

Sjn.  1839,  133.     Ib.  Birds  Amur.  III.  1S41,  1G4;  pi.  194  (not  of  Swuinson). 

Sp.  Coar,  Upper  Burftce  generally,  wiih  tho  heail  and  neck  all  round  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  brcajit,  deep  black  ;  the  resi  of  the  lower  part.' pnrc  while,  except  the  sides  of 
the  body  anil  under  tail  coverts,  wliieli  uru  ll^dit  chestnut  bruwn ;  the  latter  rather  paler. 
The  outer  webs  of  8capular»  (usually  odgi-d  narrowly  with  black),  and  of  the  superincum- 
bent feathers  of  the  back,  with  a  rounded  white  spot  at  the  end  of  the  outer  webs  of  the 


greater  and  middle  covcrta ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  innermost  tertials,  white ;  no  white  at 
the  base  of  the  primaries.  Outer  web  of  the  first  tail  feather  black,  occasionally  white  on 
the  extreme  edge ;  the  outer  three  with  a  white  tip  to  the  inner  web, 

fenutb,  with  the  black  replaced  by  brownish.  Length,  8.25;  extent,  10.25;  wing,  3.40; 
tail,  4.00.     Iris  reil ;  bill  black  ;  feet  brown. 

/foi.     Coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.     Northern  CaUfomiii  1 


I  have  introduced  the  description  of  this  s|>ecies  liere,  hccause  it  d 
is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada, 
where  I  have  seen  birds  which  I  supposed  to  be  of  this  species.  In  habita 
and  notes  I  have  never  obser^'ed  any  (iifference  between  this  and  P.  mc/fa- 
lonyx,  both  having  the  eomphiining  "  mew,"  frtmi  which  they  liave  obtained 
the  name  of  "  cat-bini "  on  tliia  coast,  tlioiigli  entirely  different  in  everything 
else  from  the  Eastern  cat-bird.  The  head  of  this  species  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  P.  megalonyx,  to  which  wc  tliereforo  refer  for  illus- 
tration of  it. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  mentions  finding  a  nest  of  this  species  (or  perhaps  P.  arc- 
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ticits,  if  at  Fort  Colville)  built  "  on  top  of  a  stump,  round  which  young 
shoots  had  grown  like  a  fringe,  completely  hiding  it  from  the  sharpest 
eye."     It  contained  six  eggs. 


Pipilo  megalony^  Baird. 

THS   CAUFOBHIA   QBODHS-BOBIH. 

P.  mfgalony.r,  Baibd,  P.  It.  Hop.  IX.  Binla,  51 S.  —  Kehnerlt,  X.  iv.  SO.  —  Hbbrmajih,  X. 
vi.  51.  — Baird,  BinLt  N.  Amor.  pi.  Ixxiii.  (feet  entirely  too  Ui^).  — Codes,  Pr.  A.  N. 
Sc.  1B66,  89. 

Sp.  Char.  DifTcrs  from  P.  Oregonun  in  much  [^atcr  amount  of  white  on  the  wingi 
anil  Bcapulars,  the  spots  oblong.  Outer  cdgfi  of  outer  web  of  external  t^l  feather*  white, 
sometimes  eonfluent  willi  that  at  tip  of  tail.  Coneealed  white  epots  on  feather  of  ride  of 
neclc     Claws  enormous)/  large,  the  liindur  longer  than  its  digit ;  the  hind  toe  and  claw 


reaching  to  the  miilillc  of  the  middle  claw,  which,  with  its  toe,  ii  as  long  as,  or  longer 
than,  the  tarsus.  Inner  lateral  claw  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  middle  claw. 
Length,  8.00;  extent,  10.60;  wing,  3.10;  tail,  4.25  ;  liind  toe  and  claw,  0.90.  Iri»  red; 
bill  black  ;  feet  pale  brown. 

Ilab.     California,  and  neross  through  the  vallcyii  of  Gila  and  Rio  Grande,  eastward. 

This  is  a  common  and  resident  species  in  all  the  lower  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  considerable  distance  up  in  tlie  mountains.  It  also  inhabits 
Catalina  Island,  though  it  lia.s  such  short  wings  that  a  flight  of  sixteen  miles 
to  the  main-land  would  be  a  i-are  event  for  this  species.  I  also  found  a  few 
of  them  on  San  Clementc  Island,  twenty-two  miles  from  Catalina,  but  not 
on  the  others.  Tliough  found  in  New  Mexico,  I  have  seen  none  in  the 
barren  district  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Colorado,  nor  in  the  val- 
ley of  that  river. 

Their  favorite  residence  is  in  thickets  and  oak  groves,  where  they  live 
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mostly  on  the  ground,  scratching  amoiig  the  dead  leaves  in  the  concealment 
of  the  undergrowth,  and  rarely  venturing  far  from  shelter.  They  never  fly 
more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  and  only  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
About  towns,  if  unmolested,  tliey  become  more  familiar,  entering  gardens 
and  making  their  homes  about  the  houses.  They  have  little  musical  power, 
the  males  merely  uttering  a  feeble,  monotonous  triU  from  the  top  of  some  low 
bush.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground  under  a  thicket,  constructed  of  dry 
leaves,  stalks,  and  grass  mixed  witli  fine  roots.  The  eggs,  four  ot  five  in 
number,  are  greenish-wliite,  minutely  speckled  with  reddish-brown.  They 
measure  1.00  X  0.70. 

When  alarmed  tliey  have  a  note  something  like  the  "  mew  "  of  a  cat,  from 
which  they  are  popularly  known  by  tlie  name  of  cat-bird ;  and  I  have  been 
asked  why  the  cat-birds  of  this  country  difi'er  so  much  in  color  from  those 
of  the  East.  If  observers  would  name  from  the  color  instead  of  the  note, 
they  would  be  more  correct  in  comparing  it  with  the  Eastern  "  chewink," 
"  towhee,"  or  "  groimd-robin,"  —  all  one  and  the  same  bird,  with 
local  names  {P.  (Tythrophtlialniu/i). 


We  give  above  figures  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  claws 
of  the  feet  of  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  Oregonm,  and  megalonyx.  These 
three  species,  with  P.  arctkits,  form  a  series  of  which  P.  erythrophthalmus  is 
one  extreme,  with  no  white  on  the  wing  covei-ts,  and  medium-sized  claws, 
and  P.  mcffalonyx,  with  its  much  spotted  coverts  and  long  claws,  the  other. 
How  far  these  are  merely  geographical  varieties  of  one  common  species  re- 
mains yet  to  be  decided  ;  here  it  is  not  necessary  to  settle  the  question,  nor 
the  relationship  of  tliesc  to  several  closely  allied  species  from  Mexico. 
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FipUo  Abertii,  Baird. 

ABEBTS  FOrCH. 

Pipih  Alteriiif  Baird,  Stnnsbury's  Rep.  Great  Salt  Lake,  Zoology,  June,  1852,  325  (New 
Mexico).  111.  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  516.  —  Kbnnerly,  X.  iv.  30;  pi.  30.  —  Hber- 
MANN,  X.  V.  15.  —  CouE8,  Vv.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  90.  —  Kieneria  Abertii,  Bokapabtb, 
Comptcs  Rendus,  XL.  1855,  356. 

Sp.  Char.     General  color  of  upper  purts  pale  brownish  or  yellowisk-rcd ;  bencatli 
brighter,  especially  on  the  under  coverts,  palest  on  the  middle  of  the  belly.     Sides  of 


\ 


head  anterior  to  eyes,  and  chin,  dark  brown.    Bill  yellowish.    Length,  9.25  ;  extent,  11.75 ; 
wing,  3.70  ;  tail,  4.85.    Iris  chestnut ;  bill  pale  brown  ;  feet  dark  brown. 

Ilab,    Base  of  Rocky  Mountains  in  New  Mexico ;  Valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Colorada 

This  species  is  almost  the  exact  counterpart  in  the  Colorado  Valley  of 
the  F.  fusciis,  the  only  difference  I  noticed  in  habits  being  a  loud  note  of 
alarm  in  this  species  unlike  that  of  P.  fuscvs,  but  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of  two  very  distinct  birds  of  the  same  valley,  namely,  Centuinis  uropygialis 
and  PJuvjwpejjla  nitciis.  Like  its  congener,  this  species  lives  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  gi-ound,  but  seems  rather  more  gregarious,  especially  in 
winter.  ^ 

About  April  1st  I  found  many  of  their  nests,  generally  built  in  thorny 
shrubs.  They  were  coni])osed  of  a  flooring  of  coarse  twigs  or  of  green  herbs, 
and  strongly  interwoven  with  strips  of  bark,  grass,  and  leaves  ;  one  bird  hav- 
ing taken  advantage  of  tlie  recent  introduction  of  horses  into  the  valley  to 
obtain  a  lining  of  hoi*sehair  for  it^  nest.  The  eggs  were  in  all  cases  only 
three,  bluish-white,  with  brown  s])ots  and  streaks  in  a  ring  near  the  large 
end,  (juite  variable  in  number,  and  measuring  1.00  X  0.70  inch.  One  nest 
was  in  a  low  mesquite-ti*ee,  another  in  a  dense  cluster  of  dead  twigs  hang- 
ing from  a  Cottonwood. 

The  time  required  for  hatching  was  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  and  in  a  fort- 
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night  more  the  yonng  left  the  nest.  I  found  nests  with  eggs  as  late  as  May 
25th,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  raise  two  or  more  broods.  The  song  of 
the  male,  throughout  April  and  May,  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  P.  fvscus, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  notes  of  P.  Orcgoniis,  and  of  the  Eastern  black- 
throated  bunting  {Euspiza  Americana). 


t^ 


PipiB  Abrrtii. 

According  to  Kennerly,  they  abound  along  the  Eastern  branches  of  the 
Colorado,  but  neitlier  tliia  nor  any  other  species  has  been  seen  between  that 
river  and  the  coast  slope,  a  linear  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles. 


Pipilo  fnscns,  Swaikson. 

THE  BKOWH  FUTCH. 

Pipilo JvKo,  SwAiRSON,  Philos.  Mag.  1.  18^7,  434.  In.  Anim.  in  Mvimg.  IS3S,  347.  —  C*»- 
BiR,  IIlu9t.  1.  iv.  IS53,  134  ;  |il.  xvii,  — Nehberrv,  Zool.  Col.  and  Or.  Bouic,  V.  R.  R. 
Rep-VLiv.  ISST,  M.— Baird.  P.  R-  Rep.  IX.  Biras,  517.  — Hbermaiin,  X.  vi.  51. 
—  Kitaeriafuaca,  BoNAPARTK,  Comples  Rcudus,  XL.  I8SS,  3S6. 

Fringilla  criiaulli,  ViooRS,  Zool.  Itlossom,  isas,  19. 

Oriluna  Wraagtli,  Bokafabte,  Compter  Runilus,  XLIII.  185G,  413. 

Sp.  Char.  Abow,  dark  olive-brown,  tliu  crown  with  a  vcrv  slight  tinge  of  scarcely 
appreciable  ilnrk  rufous.  Undi'r  pnrts  wiili  the  color  Foincwliat  similar,  but  of  a  liglitcr 
fihade,  and  washed  with  grayish  ;  uiddlu  of  the  bully  Hshy-whitv  ;  ihu  under  lAil  coverts 


^-<*^: 


p«1e  rufons,  shailing  into  lighter  about  the  neck  and  sides  of  lower  belly;  chin  and  upper 
part  of  throat  well-defined  pale  rutbus,  luar^ined  all  round  by  brown  spots,  a  few  of  them 
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scattered  within  the  margin.     Eyelids  and  sides  of  head,  anterior  to  the  eye,  rufous,  like 
the  throat.     One  or  two  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  with  a  concealed  brown 
blotch.     Outer  primary  not  edged  with  white.     Length,  9.00;  extent,  12.00;  wing,  3.75; 
tail,  6.00.    Iris  brown ;  feet  paler ;  bill  brown,  fleshy  below. 
Hab,     California,  except  the  more  eastern  parts. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  birds  of  California, 
residing  constantly  in  all  the  lower  country  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
up  to  the  summits  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  three  thousand  feet  high,  as 
well  as  high  up  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  probably  to  the  same  elevation. 
The  name  of  Canon  finch,  given  by  most  authors,  seems  rather  inappropri- 
ate, as  it  is  found  plentifully  in  level  districts  also,  wherever  there  are  trees 
and  shrubbery.  There  they  have  habits  very  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
species,  frequenting  the  groimd,  and  seeking  their  food  among  the  dead 
leaves,  which  they  much  resemble  in  color.  This  resemblance  serves  them 
as  a  protection  from  hawks,  their  hues  corresponding  as  fully  with  that  of 
the  earth  and  dusty  foliage,  during  most  of  the  year,  as  the  dark  colors  of 
the  preceding  species  do  \Wth  the  gloomy  thickets  which  they  inhabit. 
Being  less  conspicuous  in  the  light,  they  venture  more  fearlessly  forth  and 
feed  in  open  grounds. 

They  have  little  power  of  song,  merely  uttering  a  few  quaint  chirping  and 
hurried  notes,  as  they  sit  perched  on  a  low  bush  in  spring. 

At  San  Diego  I  saw  the  first  nest  with  eggs  on  April  17th ;  but  some  laid 
much  earlier,  as  I  found  young  hatched  by  the  20th.  I  afterwards  ob- 
served many  more,  all  built  in  bushes,  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  containing  but  three  eggs,  except  one,  which  contained  four.  I  have 
also  seen  them  built  in  low  trees,  and  in  a  vine  growing  over  the  porch  of 
a  house.  The  nest  is  formed  of  coarse  twigs,  bark,  and  grass,  thick  and 
laige,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  root-fibres.  The  eggs  are  pale  blue, 
spotted  with  purplish-brown  blotches  mostly  small  and  scattered,  measuring 
0.90  X  0.65  inch. 

As  remarked  by  Ileermann,  the  eggs  much  resemble  those  of  the  redwings, 
and  are  unlike  those  of  other  Pipilos  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  lay 
four  oftener  in  the  more  northern  j)arts  of  their  range  than  near  San  Di^o. 
I  also  believe  that  they  raise  two  broods,  as  their  abimdance  would  indicate 
it.  According  to  Newberry,  they  are  common  along  streams  throughout 
the  Sacramento  Valley  (probably  to  near  lat.  41°).  At  Santa  Cruz,  in  1866, 
I  also  found  young  of  this  species  hatched  as  early  as  April  18th. 

Professor  Baird  is  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  coast  species 
of  California  is  not  the  tme  fnsca  of  Swainson,  in  which  case  the  name  will 
become  P.  crissalis,  Vigors.  WTiether,  as  suggested,  the  true  fiisca  be  the  P. 
vicsolcuca  remains  yet  to  be  decided  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
closely  allied  North  American  and  Mexican  brown  FipUos. 
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FipUo  mesolencns,  Baibo. 
TEX  ciSas  racH. 


Sp.  Char.  Above,  olivaceoiu-brown,  vrith  a  grayish  lin^  ;  hood  dull  chestnut,  con- 
Bpicuously  difTcrcnt  from  the  back.  Siden  lieyond  the  edge  of  the  wing  like  the  b-vk,  but 
paler ;  posteriorly,  and  about  the  TCnt  and  under  tail  coverts,  pale  broivnish-red.  The 
aah]r   olive-browQ  of  the  sides  scarcely  meets  across  the  breast,  the  lower  portion  of 


which,  with  the  upper  belly,  is  rather  pure  white.  The  chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  pale  yellowish-rufous,  spotted  on  the  sides  and  across  the  breast  with  brown ; 
an  obscure  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  breast ;  edge  of  ouler  primary  white.  Length,  8.50 ; 
Yring,  3.30 ;  t^l,  4.70. 

Hab,  Talley  of  Upper  Rio  Grande,  and  across  to  Gila  River.  East  to  Santa  Catcrina, 
New  Leon. 

This  species  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  P.  /uscits,  but  the 
olive-brown  and  rufous  are  both  of  a  ligliter  shade.  The  crown  is  of  a  de- 
cided chestnut,  conspicuously  different  from  the  back,  instead  of  nearly  the 
same  tint.  The  light  reddish  under  the  head  is  wider  throughout,  and  ex- 
tends down  to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  blending  with  the  colors  of  the 
breast  and  belly,  instead  of  being  nanijwer,  more  sharply  defined,  and  re- 
stricted to  the  chin  and  throat.  The  isolated  larger  spot  on  the  breast  is 
more  conspicuous  ;  the  breast  ami  Iwlly  are  quite  pure  white,  shaded  with 
obsolete  brownish  blotches,  instead  of  being  uniform  grayish-brown,  with 
only  an  approach  to  whitish  in  the  very  middle.  The  edges  of  the 
wing  and  taQ  feathers  are  a  good  deal  lighter,  the  outer  web  of  the  first 
primary  being  sharply  edged  with  pure  white,  instead  of  obscure  grayish- 
brown.     The  size  generally  is  rather  smaller. 
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This  species  is  very  abundant  in  Southern  Arizona,  where  its  habits  e 
much  like  those  of  P.  Abertii.     The  eggs  resemble  those  of  P.  fueca. 


Pipilo  albignla,  Baird. 

IHS  THITE-THEOATED  TOWHEB. 

PifSo  oA^ub,  Baibd,  Ft.  Ac.  N.  S&  Phil.  1 859,  305.  —  Elliot,  DL  B.  N.  A. ;  pi.  It. 

Sp.  Char,  Similar  ti>  P.  mcWeuciu,  with  more  white  on  the  middle  of  bellj';  the  dun 
and  upper  part  of  the  throat  with  a  border  of  dusky  epota,  which  do  not  extend  as  tax 
down  as  id  mesoleucus,  and  are  much  better  defined  below.    Ihe  space  enclosed  bj  thii 


border  of  spots  b  yellowiah-brown  on  the  chin  as  in  BiewjfcwMdt,  bat  below  on  tlw  ^aoat 

and  in  front  of  the  spots  it  becomes  nearly,  sometimes  quite  white,  in  decided  contnrt  to 
the  color  of  the  chin.     Size  that  of  meioleuctis. 

This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  P.  ntcsolcucus,  but  probably  distinct 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Xantus,  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  who,  however,  has 
published  no  account  of  its  habits. 

Pipilo  chlomra,  Townsend. 

THE  OSEEir  FIKt^H. 

FringiUa  thionmi.  ApounON,  Orn.  BioR.  V,  1839,  336  {young).  —  ZomtHnchia  Monaa, 
GaMIiEL,  Jour.  A.  N.  St.  Phil.  2d  Sorics,  I.  IS47,  51  ;  pi.  is.  f.  l.  —  Embeniagm  eUenrm, 
Bonaparte,  Conspectus,  1850.  48.1.  — IIbbbman-j,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  ri,  «.  —  Pipih 
Moniras.  Bairo,  P.  R.  Hep.  IX.  Birds,  519.  —  HbbrmaNN,  X.  v.  15.  —  CODU,  Pr.  A. 
N.  Sc.  1866,90. 

Fringilla  Blandindiana.  GAiineL,  Pr,  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  April,  \643,2M.  —  EmbtrmigraB/mdm- 
ffiana,  Cahsi'.v,  IIlusC.  I.  iii.  1853,  TO  ;  pi.  xii. 

Sp.  Chah.  Above,  dull  Krajich  olive-green.  Crown  uniform  chestnnL  Forehead  with 
Bupctviliary  stripe,  and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  brewt  and  ride* 
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of  tbc  body,  bluisli-atili.  Chin  an<l  upper  part  of  throat,  abni]it1y  defined  white,  the  tbrmcr 
margined  by  dusky,  above  nhii-h  is  a,  sltort  white  maxillary  strijve.  Urxlrr  tail  coverts 
and  sides  of  body  behind  brownish-yellow.      Tail  feathers  generally  and  cxlerior  of  wings 


bright  oliv&^recn,  the  cdgu  and  under  surfnct"  of  the  latter  bright  yellow ;  edge  of  first 
primary  white.  Lengtli,  7.50  ;  extent,  3.75  ;  wing,  3.75  ;  tail,  3.65.  Iris  and  feet  brown ; 
bill  Waek,  bluish  bolow. 

HrA.  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila.  Kwky  Aloiintains,  north  to  South  Pass, 
south  to  Mexico ;  .Sierra  Nevada  to  lat.  40°;  south  to  San  Diego  in  winter. 

As  tlie  other  species  of  P^ptl  seem  siuteil  1  v  color  to  inhabit  the  dark 
thickets  and  dry  leiies  this  one  is  clatl  in  i  ^ay  livery  well  adapted  for 
concealment  in  its  snininer  rtsirts  an  I  al»o  imong  the  growing  vegetation 
of  the  lower  conntry  during  the  rainy  seiion 

I  found  a  te-vi  of  them  in  winter  in  the  Cf  londo  "S  illey  and  rather  more 
at  San  Diego  but  they  left  botli  plicts  in  Alirch      Tliey  were  generally 


very  silent  and  shy,  biding  verj-  closely  in  the  bushe.'i,  and  feeding  on  the 
ground  altogetlier.  I  heard  only  one  note,  which  was  a  kind  of  crowing 
resembling  that  of  the  California  (piail. 
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The  nest  and  eggs,  as  well  as  the  onmplete  Inc^apliy  of  this  pretty  hird, 
remain  to  be  described.  It  lias  many  points  of  difference  from  the  true 
Pipilos,  and  will  prohalily  he  yet  separated  from  that  genus,  perhaps  as 
a  Kicneria,  as  suggested  by  lloua])arte.  To  illustrate  its  characters  we  give 
above  figures  of  the  biiil  ami  of  its  external  aiiatomv- 


Family  ALArillD.E,  The  Larks. 

Char.  First  primarj'  very  sliort  or  wanting.  Tarsus  scutellate  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly,  witli  the  plates  nearly  of  corresponding  position  and  num- 
ber. Hind  claw  very  long  and  nearly  straight.  Bill  short,  conical ;  frontal 
feathers  extending  along  its  sides  ;  tlie  nostrils  usually  concealed  by  a  tuft 
of  bristly  feathers  directed  forwuiils.  Tertials  greatly  elongated  beyond 
the  secondaries. 
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Ge:^U3  EREMOPHILA,  Boib. 

Ertmopiila,  Bote,  lah,  ISiS,  322,     (Type,  Alauda  alpairlt.    Not  sufflclenlly  dUtinct  from 

Eremopiilui,  HaM0Oi.DJ  (Fixiics),  180S.) 
PUUrtmcs.  Brehu,  Dcuischl.  \"o^i,  1831, 
"  ttowri'i,"  BONAFABTE,  List,  1839.     (Type,  Aliiada  alpestrii,"  Gbay.) 


Ges.  Char.     First  prlmnrv  wanting ;  bill  startTly  higher  Uian  broatl ;  nostrils  circular, 
coDCvalcd  by  a  dcnsu  tull  of  liiathcrs ;  tliu  nasal  tii^ix  oblique.     A  pectoral  c 
cheelc  paiijhus  of  black. 


Eremophila  comuta,  Wil^ov. 

THE  HOSKED  LABE. 

^/Wauifaniniiiln.  WiLiON,  Am.  Orti.  I.  1808,85  (in  K\t).  — Ervmoplilla  amiOa,  BoiE,  Ms, 
t83S,  333.  —  Baird,  F,  K.  Rup.  IX.  Biiila,  403  ;  X.  iil.  1.^,  pi.  xxxii.  —  Coofrb  and 
SrcKLEY,  XEI.  ill.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  105.  —  CouES,  I'r.  A,  N.  Sc.  ISfifi,  79. 

Alauiti  atiimlra,  Fokster,  Pliil.  Trnna.  LXII.  1772,  .18;l.  —  WilSOS,  Am.  Om.  I.  1808,  85; 
pi.  V.  f.  4.  —  AUDUBOM,  Birds  Amer.  III.  1841,  44  ;  pi.  151.— Otonwit  alpealris,  New- 
DEBRr,  P.  R,  Rep.  VI.  iv.  89.  —  IIeerjiasn,  I'.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  -15. 

Philatmos  i:omiiliis,  Bon'aimute,  Li»t,  1838. 

WESTERN  AND  SOUTIIKItN  VARIETY. 

Alaiula  chn/Klania,  Wagler,  Ims,  1831,  350.  —  HonaP.iRTE,  Rr.  Zool.  Soc.  1837,  111. 

Alauda  minor,  Giraud,  Sixteen  Spec.  Te.\u9  Binis,  1841. 

AlamLi  ni/u,  AODvno:!.   Birds  Amer.   VII.   1843,  ."IS-I;  pi.  497.  —  Ofoeonj  ny!i,  IIeerbann, 

P,  H.  Rep.  X.  vi.  45. 
aoeorit  ocddfBlalis,  iVC\i.t.,  I'r.  A.  N.  S.  Phi].  V.  June,  I8SI,  218,  Sanic  Fe.  — Baird, 

Slnnsbury's  Report,  1853,  318. 

Sp.  Char.     Above,  pinkish-bmirii,  the,  fi-ntlior!!  of  tlic  back  slrcakcil  with  diiiiky.     A 
broad  band  across  tbu  crown,  (.'xlcndiiig  backwnnla  niong  the  lateral  tufts :  a  crcscuntic 
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paid)  from  tlio  bill  Ix'low  tbe  eye  and  along  the  ciile  of  the  licad ;  a  jugular  crt-scent,  and 
thu  tail  Italhors,  blai'k.  Tlit  inneraost  of  thi"  latter  like  tlie  back.  A  frontal  ban.l  ex- 
tending backwards  over  tlic  eye,  and  under  parts,  with  outer  edge  of  wings  and  tail. 


white.     Cliin  and  throat  yellow.     Length  of  Pennsylvania  specimens,  7,T5  ;  vring,  4.50  ; 
tail,  3.25 ;  bill  above,  0.22. 

Var.  cArjso/itnjrt,  smaller  and  lighter  colon'd.     Length,  7.25;  extent,  12.75;  wing,  4.25. 
Iri9  brown  ;  bill  black,  bliiisb  below ;  feet  blaek. 


Hall.     Everywhere  on  the  prairies  anil  desert  ))lains  of  North  America,     lie  Atluitic 
States  in  winter. 


According  to  I'roffissor  lisiiiil,  spefinicns  from  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
are  as  dark  or  darker  i-olnred  than  Kusteni  ones,  wliile  the  difierecce  in  size 
is  not  constant.  The  variety  is  conlined  to  tlie  more  arid  and  hot  plains  of 
the  interior. 

I  found  tliese  hinh  in  coii-sideiiible  flocks  about  Fort  Mojave,  about  the 
end  of  Februitry,  but  all  of  tbeni  seeiued  to  have  left  the  valley  by  the  end 
of  Mm-ch.  About  May  20th  I  found  ntinibei-s  of  them  towards  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Pro\'ideiice  Itange  of  niouutains,  west  of  the  valley,  and  about 
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four  thousand  feet  above  it,  where  I  believe  they  had  nests.  They  were 
also  common  on  the  cooler  plains  towards  the  ocean  on  July  lat,  so  that  they 
doubtless  breed  in  many  parts  of  the  southern  portion  of  California,  as  well 
as  up  the  coast  to  Puget's  Sound,  and  throughout  most  of  the  Great  Plains  of 
the  interior.  In  May  or  June  the  males  rise  nearly  perpendicularly  into 
the  air  until  almost  out  of  sij;ht,  and  fly  about  in  an  irregular  circle,  singing 
a  sweet  and  varied  song  for  several  minutes,  when  they  descend  again, 
nearly  to  the  spot  they  started  from. 

The  nest  is  made  in  a  small  depression  of  the  ground,  usually  under  a 
tuft  of  grass  or  a  bush,  composed  of  grass,  sometimes  lined  with  hairs,  and 
the  eggs  are  bluish-white  with  darker  spots  nearly  covering  them ;  their 
number  four  or  five. 

In  fall  they  associate  sometimes  in  very  large  flocks,  frequenting  the  bare 
plains  or  prairies,  but  not  the  sea-shore.     Both  the  name  of  sky-lark  (be- 


longing properly  to  another  species)  and  shore-lark  are  objectionable,  and 
homed  lark,  though  not  strictly  correct,  is  the  most  appropriate,  and  as 
applicable  as  that  of  homed  owL 

Their  food  consists  of  the  small  seeds  and  insects  they  find  among  the 
gross.     They  probably  never  alight  on  a  tree  or  bush. 


Family  ICTERID^E,  The  Orioles. 

Chak.  Primaries  nine.  Tarsi  scutellute  anteriorly  ;  plated  behind.  Bill 
long,  generally  equal  to  the  head  or  longer,  straight  or  gently  curved,  coni- 
cal, without  any  notch,  the  commissure  bending  downward  at  an  obtuse 
angle  at  the  base,  Gonys  generally  moru  than  half  the  culmen.  Basal 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  free  on  the  iniibr  side ;  united  half-way  on  the  outer. 
Tail  rather  long,  rounded.    Legs  stout. 


Sub-Familt  AGEL^IN^ 

Char.     Bill  stout,  conical,  and  acutely  pointed,  not  longer  than  the  head ; 
the  outlines  nearly  straight,  the  tip  not  decurved.     Legs  adapted  for  walk- 
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ing,  longer  than  the  head.    Claws  not  much  curved.    Tail  moderate,  shorter 
than  the  wings,  nearly  even. 

Genus  DOLICHONTX,  Swaisbon. 

Do/jcSonjr,  Swainson,  ZooI.  Jonr.  IV.  IS37, 351.     (Type,  Eiabrraa  oiyavora,  Lis»mv».) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  short,  Btout,  conical,  little  more  than  half  the  head ;  the  commissure 
slightly  sinuated ;  the  culmen  nearly  strai<;ht  Klidilln  loe  considerably  longer  than  the 
tarsus  (which  is  about  as  long  as  thu  head) ;  the  inner  lateral  toe  longest,  but  not  reaching 


the  base  of  the  middle  claw.    Winijs  long,  first  quill  longest    Tail  feathers  acuminstely 

pointed  at  the  tip,  with  the  ebafts  stitTcned  and  rigid,  as  iu  the  woodpeckers. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  genus  is  found  in  the  rigid  scansorial 
tail,  and  the  very  long  middle  toe,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  grasp 
the  vertical  stems  of  reeds  or  other  slender  plants.  The  color  of  the  known 
species  is  black,  varied  with  wliitisli  patches  on  the  upper  parts. 
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In  coloration  this  genus  bears  a  close  relation  to  Calamospua,  although 
the  other  differences  are  very  decided.  Both  are  black,  witli  wliitc  patches 
on  the  wings.  Dolichonyx  has,  in  addition,  a  white  patch  on  the  rump,  and 
a  yellowish  one  on  the  nape. 

But  one  species  is  at  present  known  to  naturalists. 


D^ehonyx  oxyziTonis,  Linnxvs. 

THE  BOBOUHE;   THE  BICX-BIBD. 

E«*m'zo m^iwro,  Liwir^ca.  Syai.  Nat.  I.  1766,  311.  —  WiLiON,  II.  1810, 4S;  pi.  xji. — 
ZWioSonyi  oryacora,  SWAIKSOX,  Zool.  Juur.  III.  IB27,  351.  —  AUDUBOM,  Birds  Amcr. 
IV.  IMi,  10;  pi.  211.  — Baird,  Binls  N.  Amtt.  1858,  522. 

laena  agiipenaa,  Bonaparte,  Obs.  Wilson,  1824,  87. 

Sp.  CnAR.  General  color  of  mnle  in  pprinj;  black  ;  llic  nape  browniBh  cream-color ;  a 
patch  on  the  siJe  of  the  breast,  the  s'apiilam  and  rump  white,  uliading  into  light  ash  on 
the  upper  tail  l-ovcKs  ami  on  the  back  bcUiw  tlm  iiiters^'ajiular  region.     The  outer  prima- 


<^^ 


ries  sharply  margined  with  3ellowi9h-white ;  the  tertials  less  abruptly ;  the  tail  Icatlicrs 
margined  at  the  tips  with  pale  brown inh-asli. 

Female,  yellowiiih  beneath ;  two  stripes  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  upper  parts 
throughout,  except  the  back  of  the  neek  and  ninip,  and  incliitltng  all  tlic  wing  feathers 
generally,  dark  brown,  all  edged  with  brow iiiali-yel low,  which  becomes  whilcr  near  the 
tips  of  the  quills.  The  AAia  sparsely  streaked  with  dark  brown,  anil  a  similar  stripe  be- 
hinil  the  eye.  There  is  a  sn]>ereiliary  anil  a  median  band  of  yellow  on  the  head. 
Length  of  male,  7.70 ;  wing,  3.83  ;  tail,  S  15. 

Hah.  Eastern  Unite<l  States  to  the  hi<;h  central  plains,  anil  westward  to  Ruby  Valley, 
Kevada.     Reaches  South  America  in  its  winter  migrations.     Galapagos. 

The  introduction  of  thn  boboliiik  into  the  [jrcwnt  work  rests  upon  its  dis- 
covery in  lliiby  Valley,  Nevada,  by  Mr.  Jiidj^Avay,  while  attached  to  the  Geo- 
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logical  Exploration  of  the  40tb  Parallel,  where  it  occurs  in  abundance  in 
the  wheat-lields,  and  with  habits  similar  to  those  so  well  known  at  the 
East.  As  bobolink  in  the  North  and  West,  reed-bird  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
rice-bird  in  the  Southern  States,  it  is  well-known  to  eveiy  one.    It  breeds 


abundantly  in  meadows  in  the  North  and  West,  laying  its  egg8  on  the 
ground.  Collecting  in  lai^'e  flocks,  after  the  breeding-season,  it  soon  passes 
southwarO,  and  as  a  favorite  article  of  food  runs  the  gauntlet  of  gunners 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf.    (Baird.) 


Gbxus  MOLOTBRX78,  Swaikson. 

MolcHms,  SvAiNBON,  F.  Bor,  Am.  II.  1831,  277.     (Type,  FringiBa  pecorit,  GitlLni.} 

Gks.  CuAn.     Bill  sliort,  stout,  about  two  thinia  the  length  of  head ;  the  comnuBsiire 
straight,  culmen  anil  gonjs  t^liglitly  curvt-d,  convex,  the  former  broad,  rounded,  convex, 
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and  running  back  on  the  hcwl  in  a  point.  Lateral  ti 
the  roiddtc  one,  whieh  is  shorter  than  tarsus ;  cla' 
wings  long,  pointed,  ttie  first  quill  longest. 


s  nearly  equal,  rcacliing  the  base  of 
I  rather  small.    Tail  nearly  even ; 


MoloUuuB  pecoils,  Gmelin. 

TEX  COW  BUCKBIBD;  THE  CDW-BIBD. 

Friiigilia  pmorii,  Ghelin,  Syst.  Nat.  \.  1788,  910  {ffmdc).  —  Einberiai  pecorin,  Wilsow,  Am. 
Om.  II.  1810.  145;  pi.  xTJii.  f.  \,2,3.  — Moldhnis  jMxoris,  Swaiksos,  F.  Bor.  Am.  IL 
1831,  a77.  — Addidou,  Birds  Amer.  IV.  1842.  16  ;  pi.  212.  — Bxiiin,  P.  It.  R«p.  IX, 
Birds,  524.  —  Uebbuann,  X.  vi.  52.  —  Codes,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  90  (Arilona). 

8p.  Crar.  Second  quill  longest;  first  scarcely  shorter.  Tail  nearly  even,  or  very 
slightly  rcnnded.  ifale,  with  the  heail,  neck,  and  anterior  half  of  the  breast,  light  choco- 
late brown,  rather  lighter  aboTC  ;  rest  of  boily  lustrous  black,  with  a  violet  purple  gloss 
next  to  the  brown,  of  sleel  blue  on  the  back,  and  of  green  elsewhere. 
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Female,  light  olivaceous-bniiTn  all  over,  lighter  on  the  head  and  beneath.  Length,  8.00  j 
extent,  1 3. SO ;  wing,  4.40 ;  tail,  3.40.    Iria  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Hab.  United  Status  from  the  Atlantic  C«  California ;  not  fonnd  immediatelj  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific. 

I  think  tliat  a  few  of  this  s]Hicies  pass  the  winter  in  the  Colorado  Valley, 
and,  perhaps,  also  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  at 
.  any  time  in  tliose  nearer  the  coaat.  In  the  country  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  they  prohahly  wander  as  I'ar  north  as  the  Columbia  Eiver,  aa  they 
follow  wagon-trains  along  the  Platte  in  great  flocks,  and  may  be  expected  to 
accompany  them  farther  west. 

The  remarkable  habit  of  tliis  bird  of  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  instead  of  building  for  itself,  relieves  it  from  the  usual  necessity  of  pair- 
ing in  the  spring,  and  it  remains  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  though  generally 


the  flocks  are  not  large,  except  in  autumn.  They  seemed  t«  be  migratiQg 
northward  through  the  Colorado  Valley  early  in  April,  and  on  the  19th  of 
that  month  I  found  an  egg  of  this  bird  in  a  nest  of  the  yellow-breasted  chat 
{Ideria),  showing  that  some  of  tliem  are  raised  in  the  lat.  of  35°,  aa  well  as 
northward. 

According  to  Nuttall,  the  sexes  are  polygamous,  not  even  pairing  like 
other  small  birds  for  one  year.  In  the  East  he  found  their  eggs  oftenest  in 
the  nests  of  the  Vireo  oUvacciut,  Geothhjpis  trichas,  Spixdla  soeiaiis,  Denr 
droxa  axiiva,  Folioptila  ctertdca,  anil  other  species  corresponding  to  out 
Vireo  Hattoni,  Sialia  Me-eicaiia,  Ci/aitospiza  artuena,  Melospiza  Heermanni, 
Saffornis  nigricans,  and  Tardus  nanus,  all  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  act 
as  nurses  for  this  foundling  bird  in  California.  Though  all  much  smaller 
than  the  cow-bird,  and  building  in  very  different  situations,  the  foster-parents 
usually  take  good  care  of  the  large  egg  found  in  their  nest,  especially  if 
laid  after  one  of  their  own,  and  frequently  begin  to  sit  immediately,  although 
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their  own  number  is  not  complete.  The  Vireo  even  sometimes  deserts  the 
nest  if  the  egg  of  the  cow-bird  is  taken.  The  Dendrosca,  however,  b  not  so 
easily  deceived,  as  it  sometimes  builds  a  new  floor  or  entire  nest  over  the 
strange  ^^  burying  it  completely.  larger  birds  have  been  known  to  throw 
Uie  ^g  out,  but  small  ones  are  unable  to  do  this.  The  Ideria,  whose  own 
egg  is  nearly  as  lai^e,  and  quite  differently  colored,  seemed,  in  the  instance 
I  saw,  a  willing  dupe,  though  probably  quite  able  to  eject  the  parasite. 

The  color  of  the  cow-bird's  egg  is  greenish-white,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
points  and  blotches  of  olive-brown,  of  two  shades,  most  numerous  near  the 
large  end.  Sometimes  the  egg  is  nearly  pure  white  with  very  dark  spots. 
It  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  obtuse,  measuring  about  0.71  X  0.56 
uich,  and  is  supposed  to  be  hatched  in  about  twelve  days,  developing  sooner 
than  the  smaller  eggs,  perhaps  because  it  obtains  more  warmth  by  coutact 
with  the  body  of  the  bird.  When  the  legitimate  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
young  are  soon  stifled  by  the  larger  and  stronger  foundhng,  which  gets  most 
of  the  food  brought  by  the  old  birds,  and  fills  up  the  small  neat  in  a  few 
days.  The  parents  then  carry  off"  their  own  dead  offspring,  and  drop  them  at 
a  distance,  while  the.  foundling,  receiving  their  whole  attention,  grows  rapidly, 
and  after  becoming  fully  fledged  deserts  its  deluded  foster-parents  for  the 
society  of  its  own  species. 

Another  Molothms  in  South  America  has  the  same  habits,  and  the  cele- 
brated cuckoo  of  Europe,  with  several  of  its  relatives  in  the  Old  World,  has 
long  been  known  for  the  same  per\'ersity,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the 
youi^  cuckoos  throw  out  their  foster-brothers  while  still  alive.  The  reason 
why  they  cannot  or  do  not  build  for  themselves  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature. 

The  name  of  cow-bird  is  derived  from  the  partiality  of  this  species  for  the 
society  of  cattle  and  horses.  In  the  districts  they  inhabit  they  may  almost 
always  he  found  among  herds  of  cattle,  walking  after  tlicm  to  pick  up  the 
insects  disturbed  by  their  feet,  and  often  alighting  on  their  backs  and  heads. 
They  also  associate  with  their  relatives,  the  other  blackbirds,  especially  in 
fall  and  winter. 

The  males,  especially  in  spring,  utter  a  few  guttural  croaking  notes,  either 
from  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  occasionally  on  the  ground,  sounding  as  if  they 
tried  to  imitate  the  more  musical  red-wings.  They  are  at  all  times  watch- 
ful and  suspicious,  and  the  female,  when  desirous  of  laying,  shows  much 
artfulness  in  searching  for  a  suitable  nest  through  the  thickets,  watching 
until  the  owner  is  absent,  and  then  taking  the  opportunity  to  deposit  her 
*^.  Two  eggs  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  but  Nuttall  thinks  that  in 
these  cases  one  is  always  abortive. 

Why  they  do  not  approach  the  Pacific  Coast  is  somewhat  strange,  as  they 
are  common  near  that  of  the  Atlantic.     The  prevailing  sea  breeze  is  the 
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only  tiling  that  may  be  supposed  objectionable  to  tliem,  and  yet  they  do  not 
seem  elsewhere  very  leader  bii-ds. 


MtdothniB  obsctmis,  Gheuit. 

THE  DWA£F  COW-BIKD. 

Stunut  a/aeuna,  Guelin,  Sjsi.  Nal.  L  1788,  804.  — 3/o(iKAriij  oftscunu,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc. 
I8G6,  18. 

Sr.  Ch.\|{.     Similar  to  3/.  pecoris,  but  considerably  smaller ;  the  bill  more  slender ;  the 
tail  proportionally  longer.     Li.'nglli,  G  50  ;  wing,  4.00 ;  tail,  2.75. 

llab.     Cape  St.  Lui^as,  Soutburn  Arizona,  and  Nortbwi:st<ni  Mexico. 


This  bird  is  a  dwarf  representative,  perhaps  rare,  of  the  cow-bird,  and 
can  hardly  he  considered  as  distinct,  tliough  worthy  of  note  at  least  as  a 
variety.     The  habits  are  doubtless  the  same  as  those  of  the  true  M.  pecans. 
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Genus  AGELAIUS,  Vieillot. 

Agtbiia,  Vieillot,  Analj'se,  1816.     {Type,  Oriolia iJuaiiceus,  L.) 

Ges,  Char.  First  quill  shorter  than  second ;  claws  short ;  the  outer  lateral  scareuly 
reaching  the  base  of  the  miJUlu.  Culinen  depressed  at  base,  parting  the  frontal  feathers ; 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  head,  shorter  than  tarsus.  Both  maniliblcs  of  equal  tluekneas 
and  acute  tX  tip,  the  edges  much  curved,  the  euliuen,  ff^ayi,  and  commiiisure  nearly 


t:t: 


itraight  or  slightly  sinuated  ;  the  length  of  bill  about  twice 
rounded,  or  rery  slightly  graduated.  Wings  pointed,  reacliin 
Colors  hiack,  with  red  shonlders  in  North  American  species. 


its  height.    Tail  moderate, 
;  to  end  of  lower  tail  coverts. 


^elains  phoenlcens,  Linnxus. 

THE  SWAKP  BL&CKBIB]) ;  THE  BED-WIITI}  BLACEBIKD. 


Oriolia  phanicais,  LiSMCS,  Svst.  Nnt.  I.  ITf 
Bijse,  ISie."  — AcDL-nON,  Birds  Amtt 
IX.  Birds,  526.  — KuNNERLV,  X.  iv.  30. 
T.  207.  —  ConES,  l*r.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  90. 

Stumitt  pradaloriia,  WiLSO.v,  Am.  Oro.  IV,  1811,30;  pL 


.  IBI.  —  A/ifltiiis  /ihieniaia,  "Vieillot,  Ar- 
IV.  1842,  31  ;  pi.  216.  — B*iHl),  I'.  R,  Rep. 
-  CuopBH  and  Sucklgv,  XII.  iii.  Zuol.  of  W. 


Sp.  Char.  Tail  much  rounded  ;  tlic  lateral  feathers  about  half  an  inch  shorter.  Fourth 
quill  longest ;  first  about  as  long  as  (he  Gftli.  Bill  hirge,  stout ;  half  as  high  or  more  than 
half  as  high  as  long. 

MaU.     General  color  unlibrm  lustrous  velvet-black,  with  a  greenish  reflection.     Shoul- 
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(Icrs  and  lesser  wing  coverts  of  a  bright  crimson  o 
ish-yellow,  and  usually  paler  towards  the  tips. 


vermilion^^d.     Middle  coverts  brown- 


Female.  Brown  above ;  the  feathers  streaked  with  rufous-brown  and  yeUowish ;  be- 
neath whit«,  streaked  with  bronn.  Fore  part  of  throat,  superciliary,  and  median  stripe 
Btrongly  tliiged  with  bruwnish-yellow.     Lvngtli  of  male,  9.00 ;  extent,  15.50  j   wing,  5.00 ; 


tail,  4.15.    Female,  length,  8.25;  exU'nt, 
black. 

Hob.     United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 


2.00  ;  wing,  4.00. 
>  the  Pacific. 


According  to  Baird,  many  specimens  of  red-wings  from  this  coast  are 
undistingwishable  front  the  Atlantic  bird.  All  those  I  collected  and  saw  in 
tlie  Colorado  Valley,  and  near  San  Diego,  iB  well  as  along  the  coost  at  Santa 
Barbara,  and  many  at  Santa  Cruz,  retained  the  yellow  edging  of  the  lesser 
wing  coverts  throughout  spring,  while  north  of  the  Columbia  River  we 
found  only  this  species.  Whether  the  difl'erence  is  specific  or  only  an  im- 
perfectly developed  state  of  the  A.  gubernittor,  has  been  questioned,  but 
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there  are  differences  in  the  females  which  seem  to  indicate  a  constant  dis- 
tinctness. Those  males  which  I  obtained  in  spring  Iiave  tlie  lesser  coverts 
entirely  yellow,  thus  agreeing  with  the  most  essential  character  of  plumage. 


distinguishing  this  from  A.  gubernator,  which  lias  them  tipped  with  hlack. 
Eggs  from  Santa  Barbara,  measure  1.00  X  0.73  inch,  and  are  bluish-white 
with  blackish  streaks  near  the  lame  end. 


Agelalos  gubernator,  Waolbr. 


Pmvxitta giAtmatar,  Waoler,  Isis,  1833,  IV.  2i\.  ^  AgAtiut  gtArrmaor,  Bodapaktr,  tjat, 
IS3B.— AUDCBON,  Srn.  1839,  141.  Ib.  Birds  Amcr.  IV.  1842,  29;  pi.  215. —  New- 
BEBKT,  P.  B.  Rep.  vi.  iv.  1857,  86.—  Baikd,  P.  11.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  5S9.  -  KEMiBBLr, 
X.  iv.  31.  —  Heerhann,  X.  vi.  53. 

Idrna  [Xanthomai)  gubentaCor,  NoTTALL,  Man.  I.  2d  ed.  1840,  187. 

Sf.  Char.  Bill  raCbcr  shorter  than  the  bead,  williout  any  longitudinal  sulci,  but  with 
&int  traces  of  transverse  ones  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  Tail  rounded.  First  quill 
Dearly  equal  to  the  fourth. 
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Male.  Throughout  of  a.  lustrous  vclvcty-black  irith  a  grcenith  reflectioii.  The  shoul- 
<lpr9  and  Ics^ur  coverts  rich  criuisoD  ;  the  uiidillc  coverts  brownish-yellow  at  the  baae,  but 
the  exposed  portion  black. 

Female.  Dusky,  varied  with  paler.  Length  of  male,  9.00;  extent,  15.90;  wing,  S.25; 
tail,  3.S0.  Female,  length,  8.00;  extent,  13.00;  ning,  4S5.  Iris  brown;  bill  and  f««t 
black. 

/fob.     Colorado  River  (?)  throughout  California  to  the  Columbia. 

I  did  not  myself  see  any  specimens  of  red-wings  in  the  Colorado  Valley 
without  the  yellow  edging  of  A.  pkteniceiis,  and  Professor  Baird  mentions 
tliis  species  as  doubtfully  from  there.  Accordii^  to  my  obsen'ations,  this 
species  inhabits  chiefly  the  warmer  interior  of  the  Stat«,  Santa  Cruz  being 
the  only  point  on  the  coast  where  I  have  seen  them.  I  found  them  in  scat- 
tered pairs  in  May  throughout  the  Coast  Range,  even  to  the  summits,  where 
there  are  small  marshes  full  of  rushes,  in  which  they  build.  I  have  been 
unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  the  habits  and  notes  of  this  and  the 
A.  ph<sniccm ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  specimens  with  entirely  red 
shoulders  seem  limited  to  the  middle  of  the  State,  or  are  rare  along  the  coast, 
while  most  of  those  on  the  coast  closely  resemble  the  Eastern  bird,  I  should 
think  it  a  mere  local  variety,  though  said  to  occur  also  in  Mexico. 

During  summer  this  species  has  a  variety  of  sweet  and  liquid  notes,  de- 


livered from  some  tree  near  its  favorite  marsli,  or  when  hovering  over  its 
nest,  sometimes  minj^led  with  jingling  and  creaking  sounds,  all  seeming 
adapted  for  the  watery  choir  of  frogs  and  aquatic  birds  with  which  they 
there  associate. 

A  nest  fram  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range  is  formed  of  grass  and 
rashes,  lined  with  finer  grass.  The  eggs  are  pale  greenish-white,  with  large 
curving  streaks  and  sjiots  of  dark  brown,  mostly  at  the  large  end.  They 
mea.sure  1.00  X  0.75  inch. 

From  a  comparison  of  three  species  of  black  Agelaivs,  belonging  to  West- 
em  North  America,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  consist  mainly  in  the 
color  of  the  middle  coverts.  Tlicse  are  entirely  black  in  gubcmator,  entirely 
white  in  tricolor,  and  buff-yellow  in  pJnenieeiis. 
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Agfllaios  tricolor,  Nuttall. 

TEE  BED  Am  THITB-SH01ILDEBBD  BL&CKBIBD. 

letena  tricolor,  "  Nottall,"  Aupudoii,  Om.  Biog.  V.  1835,  1 ;  pi.  388.  — Nuttall,  Mnn. 
I.  Sded  IBM,  186.  — ..fi/e/uiiufriWor,  BoNArAKTE,  Li»t,  1858.  —  Auduhon,  Sjn.  1839, 
Wl.  In.  Birds  Amur.  IV.  I84i,  sr  ;  pi.  214.  — Newbeiirt,  P.  K.  Rep.  VI.  i».  86. 
—  Baibd,  p.  R.Bep.  IX.  Binto,  MO.  — HuERiiASX,  X.  vi.  S3. 

Sp.  Char.     Tail  nearly  even.     Second  anil  tliini  qiiills  longest ;  first  a  little  shortn- 
than  the  fourth.     Bill  atenilercr,  not  half  as  high  as  long. 
Male.    General  color  uniform  lustrous  velvet  black,  with  a  decideil  greenish  rcflectioii. 


Shouldcn  and  lesser  wins  coverts  hroimish-rwl,  of  mu<'h  the  color  of  venous  blood ;  the 

median  coverts  of  a  well-iicfined  and  nearly  puru  white,  vritli  soinelimcs  a  brownish  tinge. 

FemaU.     Dark   brown,   variegated  with  dark  grayish-osli.     No  ini^ian  strijic  on  the 


crown,  DOT  aoy  maxillary  one,  and  scarcely 

wing,  5.25  ;  tail,  3.00.     Female,  length   '."S  ;   u.xlunt, 

bill  Mid  feet  black. 

Uab.    Colorado  River ;  throughout  California.     Orej 


ipcrciliary.     Lcngtli,  9.5f) ;  extent,  15.25 ; 
u.xlunt,   13,00;   wing,   4.25.     Irii  brown; 
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This  seems  to  be  &  rare  species  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  though  one  has 
been  obtained  there  by  Dr.  Kenuerly,  according  to  Baird.  I  found  them 
the  most  abundant  species  near  San  Di^o  and  Los  Angeles,  and  not  rare  at 
Santa  Barbara,  but  they  seem  nortli  of  tliat  point  to  pass  more  into  the  in- 
terior, extending  np  as  far  iis  Klamath  Lake  and  Southern  Or^n. 

I  have  always  seen  them  in  considerable  flocks,  even  in  Uie  breeding 
season;  and  according  to  Heermanii,  they  build  in  company,  selecting  shrub^ 


by  places  near  the  water,  and  often  building  four  or  five  nests  in  one  bush. 
He  found  one  of  these  breeding-places  in  the  northern  part  of  California, 
covering  several  acres,  being  led  to  it  by  the  flocks  returning  from  the  sur- 
rounding countiy,  o\'er  whicli  tliey  had  scattered  for  several  miles  in  search 
of  food.  Tlie  nests  were  composed  of  mud  and  straw,  lined  with  fine  grasses, 
and  the  eggs  were  light  blue,  marked  with  lines  and  spots  of  dark  umber, 
with  a  few  liglit  purple  dashes.  The  nest  and  i^gs  are  thus  more  like  those 
of  the  ScolecopkaguB  than  of  the  other  red-wings. 

The  song  of  this  species  is  less  loud  and  more  guttural  than  that  of  the 
others.  Their  habits  are  otlierwisc  ^ery  similar,  and  they  associate  in  fall 
and  winter  in  immense  flocks  in  the  interior,  though  often  found  separately 
also. 
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Genus  XAIVTHOCHPHALTTS,  Bonaparte. 
XiatAoerphaliii,   BoHArABTE,  Conepcctua,   IS5n,  431.     (Type,  Idavi  ideraxphalui,  BoNA- 


Gks.   Char.     Bill  couical,  the  lungth  about  twice  the  height ;   the  outlines   nearlj' 
itraighL    C1>vb  all  Tery  long ;  much  curved  j  tlie  inner  lateral  tLe  longest,  reaching  be- 


yond the  middle  of  the  miildle  clair.     Tnil  d.iitow,  nearly  even,  the  outer  web  scarcely 
widening  to  tlic  end.     Winga  long,  much  longer  tlian  the  tail ;  tlio  5rst  ijuill  longest. 

There  is  a  species  in  South  America  so  closely  resembling  ours  that  they 
were  at  first  considered  identical. 


Zanthocephalns  icterocephaluii,  Bonapabte. 

THE  TELLOW-HEADED  BLACEBIKD. 

letena  ideneeplialat,  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  I.  1B25,  27  ;  pi.  lit. 

Idrria  zaHduKfjJialia,  Audubok,  Om.  Bio};.  V.  1839,  C;   pi.  3S8.  —  .4<7i^i'ui  zanduKtplailiit, 

SwAiiiaoN,F.  B.  Am.  II.  1831,  281.  — AuDUnoN,  Bircia  Amor.  IV.  1842,  2^ ;  pi.  213. 

—  Newbbsrt,  ZooL  Cnl  &  Or.  Koiilc;  Rep.  P.  B.  B.  Surv.  VI.  iv.  86.  —  IIkbuianh, 

X.  vi.  92.  — CoUES.  Pr.  A.  N.  S<-.  1S66,  91. 
Xaalhoeepluilta  idrroctphuiua,  Baird,  1'.  R.  Uep.  IX.  BinL),  531  ;  X.  jii.  13. 

Sp.  Char.     First  tlirce  quills  nearly  equal,  the  first  longest  and  decidedly  longer  than 
the  third.     Tail  rounded,  or  slightly  graduated.      General  color  black,  including  the  inner 
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EuHacc  of  wingn  and  axillikrics,  hafC  of  lover  mandible  all  round,  feathers  adjacent  to  noft- 
triU,  lorcfi,  upiwr  eyelids,  find  retiiiLining  spacu  around  the  eye.  The  liead  and  nutk  all 
round,  tlie  fon;  part  of  Uie  brcaiit,  e<iteudiug  some  distancu  down  on  the  median   line,  and 


a  sonicwlint  liidilen  spncc  round  tlic  nnus,  yelion'.     A  eon»:pii.-uons  -irliite  pateli  sA  the  bate 
uf  lliu  wing  formed  by  llie  sjiurious  feathers,  inCerrnpleil  by  the  blaek  alula. 

I'cHinlc.     Smaller,  browner;  ihc  yi'lluw  eonfineil  to  Ibe  under  parts  and  ^deg  of  ibc 
head,  and  a  superciliary  liuu.     A  dusky  maxillary  lino.     No  white  on  the  wing.     Length 


of  malt!,  10.75;  extent,  ^..-ifl;  winj;.  .'>.7.i;  tail,  4,5i 
wiufi,  5.50.     Iris  linmn  ;  lull  iind  feel  l.luek. 

Ifiib.     WePlem  Aweriea  fi-<.in  Texas.  Illinois 
Oregon,  .and  Califoiiiia ;  auutli  into  Mexieu.     (irei 


Fumak, kiigth,  10.00;  extent,  17.00; 


nsin,  and   North  lied   Elver,  to 
(llcliihanlt.) 


This  kfj,'c  and  IiaiitLstiinc  liiril  is  iiuiiieroivs  in  all  tlie  valleys  of  the  State, 
especially  ivhere  there  are  fimssy  meadows  or  marshes.  They  winter  in 
large  iiuiuhei's  ill  the  middle  districts,  and  some  wander  at  tliat  season  to  the 
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Colorado  Valley  and  San  Diego,  though  I  doubt  if  any  pass  the  summer  so 
far  soutli.  They  build,  however,  at  Santa  Barbara  and  iiortliward,  avoiding 
the  immediate  coast,  but  swarming  about  Klamath  I^ke.  (Newberry.) 
Though  abundant  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  up  to  lat.  58°,  I  never  saw 
them  near  the  Columbia. 

They  associate  in  flocks  with  the  other  blackbirds,  but  also  keep  in  sep- 
arate bands,  and  fly  with  such  regularity  that  their  yellow  beads  often 
show  all  at  once  as  they  wheel  in  their  aerial  evolutions.  Sometimes  also 
the  sexes  fly  in  separate  flocks  before  the  pairing  season.  Tliey  are  very 
gr^arious  even  in  spring  and  summer,  and  seem  to  build  in  company.  The 
only  song  the  male  attempts  consists  of  a  few  hoarse  chuckluig  notes  and 
comical  squealdngs,  uttered  as  if  it  was  a  great  eflbrt  to  make  any  noise  at 
all  Though  some  kept  about  the  marsh  at  Santa  Barbara,  in  wliich  were 
the  nests  of  the  red-wings,  I  could  not  find  theira.  According  to  Heermann, 
the  neat  is  composed  of  dry  reeds  and  grasses,  attached  to  the  upright 
stalks  of  the  reeds,  and  firmly  fixed  by  pieces  twisted  around  them.  The 
^gs,  four  in  number,  were  pale  ashy-grecii,  thickly  covered  and  minutely 
dotted  with  points  and  spots  of  light  umber  brown.  Nuttall  describes  the 
eggs  as  nearly  similar,  bluish-white,  covered  all  over  with  minute  specks  of 
brownish-purple,  largest  and  most  numerous  at  the  greater  end.  He  says, 
however,  that  the  nest  found  by  Townsend  near  the  Platte  Itiver,  on  the 
edge  of  a  grassy  marsh,  was  on  the  ground,  under  a  tussock  formed  of  fine 
grasses  and  canopied  over  like  that  of  the  meadow-lark  (Stumclla).  As 
there  are  no  reeds  there,  the  bird  may  vary  its  mode  of  building  to  suit 
circumstances. 
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Genus  STTTRNIiLIiA,  Vieillot. 

Stamella,  Vieillot,  Annl^so,  1616.     (Type,  Atauda  magna,  L.) 

Gf:^.  CllAR.  Bud}-  thick,  slout;  \vf;!i  large,  toes  reaching  beyond  the  tail.  T&il  short, 
even,  with  narrow  acuminate  feuthers.  Bill  elendcr,  clongatinl ;  Icn^  about  three  timet 
the  height ;  commissure  strdght  Iroin  Ihc  basal  angle  Culmcn  flattened  hasally,  cktead- 
ing  backwards  and  parting  the  frontal  feathers ;  longer  than  the  head,  but  aborter  than 


tarsus.  Nostrils  linear,  covered  by  an  incumbent  membranous  scale.  Inner  lateral  toe 
longer  than  the  outer,  hut  not  reaching  to  basal  joint  of  middle ;  hind  toe  a  little  shorter 
than  the  middle,  which  is  equal  to  the  tiirsus.  Hind  claw  nearly  twice  as  long  aa  the 
middle.  Featliers  of  head  stilTened,  and  bristly ;  tlie  ^atls  of  those  above  extended  into 
black  sette.  Tcrtials  nearly  equal  to  the  primaries.  Feathers  above  all  transveneljr 
banded.     Beneath,  yellow,  with  a  black  pectoral  crescent. 

StnmeUa  magna,  LiniiiKua  (Swainson),  the  Eastern  meadow-lark,  difTers 
very  slightly  from  ours,  chiefly  in  tlie  yellow  of  throat  being  narrower  (not 
extending  on  side  of  face),  and  the  bars  of  tertials  and  tail  feathers  being 
connected  by  a  wide  black  stripe  running  along  middle  of  feathers. 


Stnznella  neglecta,  Aududon. 

THW  WE8TEEH  T.^ltg 

Stamdla  rugleda,  ATznvaoti.  Bircld  Anicr.  VII.  It^.l,  .139  ;  jil.  4B7.  —  NEwnsBBT,  Zool.  Cal. 
ami  Or.  Route;  Hc|i.  P.  R.  R.  Sun,.  VI.  iv,  I8.S7,  80.  — Baird,  P.  B.  Bep.  IX.  Birds, 
.M7.  —  Kenseklv,  X.  iv,  .11.  —  IlEHnMANs,  X.  vi.  54,  —  Coopbb  and  Sl-cklet,  XII. 
iii.  Zool.  ofW.  T,  208,  —  Coles,  Pr.  A,  N,  Be,  1866,91. 

Sp.  Char.     Fcnthcrs  al)oi'e  dark  brown,  margined  with  brownish-white,  with  a  ter- 
minal blotch  of  pale  reddisli-brown.     E.tiiosud  portion  of  wings  and  tail  with  traDBveTM 
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bands,  wUcIi,  in  the  latter,  are  completcl)-  isolated  from  eacb  other,  narrow  and  linear. 
Beneath,  yellow,  with  a  black  pectoral  crescent.  Tbe  yellow  of  the  throat  extending  on 
the  Bide  of  the  maxilla.  Sides,  crissun,  and  tibia  very  pale  reddish-brown,  or  nearly 
white,  streaked  with  blackish.    Head  with  a  light  median  and  supin-L-iliary  stripe,  the  lat- 


ter yellow  in  fVont  of  the  eye ;  a  blackish  line  behind  it.  The  transverse  bars  on  the 
feathers  above  (less  so  on  the  tail),  with  a  tendency  to  become  conftiient  near  the  exterior 
mar^.  Length  10.50;  extent,  16.50;  wing,  5.00;  tail,  3.25;  bill,  1.25.  Iris  brown; 
ImU  hom-brown,  bluish  below ;  feet  pale  tlesli-color. 

Hob.  Western  America  from  the  high  central  plains  to  the  Pacific  ;  east  Ut  Pembina, 
and  peifaaps  to  Wisconsin. 

This  bird  is  very  abundant,  and  resident  tliroughout  nearly  the  entire 
State,  though  probably  leaving  the  high  mountains  in  winter.  I  think  they 
build  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  as  well  as  all  other  districts  not  quite  water- 
less, including  all  the  islands  except  one  or  two. 

In  fact  the  vast  grassy  plains  and  hills  of  California  are  the  most  favor- 
able nurseries  of  this  species  that  could  be  iiui^ined.  Their  abundance  and 
large  size  force  them  on  the  attention  of  every  one,  while  their  lively,  sweet, 
and  varied  songs  make  them  general  favorites.  They  sing  at  all  seasons, 
early  and  late;  from  the  ground,  the  tree-top,  fence,  or  flying  in  the  air,  and 
when  unmolested  become  so  tame  as  to  make  the  house-top  a  favorite  perch. 
Their  time  in  spring  seems  eqiially  divided  Iretween  an  industrious  search 
for  food  and  musical  contests  with  their  neiglibors.  Even  the  female  has 
considerable  musical  power,  and  clieers  lier  mate  by  singing  while  he  re- 
lieves her  in  sitting  on  the  eggs.  She  then  also  has  a  harsli,  petulant  chirp, 
frequently  repeated  as  if  in  auger. 
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Their  fliglit  is  usually  slow  and  laborious,  partly  sailing,  and  they  furnish 
pretty  good  game  for  the  sportsman  when  no  other  is  to  be  found.  Tlieir 
flesh,  though  rather  dry  and  insipid,  is  wliite  and  much  eaten,  especially  by 
foreigners,  who  consider  every  bird,  however  small,  a  great  delicacy, 

Tlieir  nest  is  made  in  a  slight  depression  under  a  bunch  of  grass,  and 
usually  more  or  less  arched  over  by  blades  bent  down.  It  is  quite  artfully 
concealed,  and  the  female,  if  on  it,  generally  skulks  off  some  distance  before 
flying.  The  e^  are  four  or  five,  measuring  1.15  X  0.85  inch,  very  obtuse, 
wliite,  with  a  few  large  purplisli-brown  blotches  and  dots  towards  the  large 
end. 

They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  grass-seeds,  and  grain,  but  do  no  damage  in 
the  fields,  while  they  destroy  many  noxious  insects.  They  walk  rather 
awkwardly  but  quickly,  and  have  great  ingenuity  in  concealing  themselves 
when  wounded. 

Specimens  have  been  shot  near  San  Francisco  and  northward,  which  Pro- 
fessor Baird  could  not  distinguish  from  the  I'^tem  bird.  The  difference  in 
notes,  however,  has  always  been  obse^^■ed,  and  is  an  important  character. 

Trupialis  miiitaris,  Linnaius  (Bonaparte),  a  South  American  lark  with  a 
red  breast,  has  been  said  to  occur  in  California,  but  if  so,  must  be  a  rare 
visitor,  as  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  here  myself. 


Sub-Family  ICTERIN^ 

ChaB.  Bill  slender,  elongated,  as  long  as  the  head,  generally  a  little  de- 
curved,  and  very  acute.  Tarsi  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  nor  than  the 
head  ;  claws  short,  mucli  cur\'ed  ;  outer  lateral  toe  a  little  longer  than  the 
inner,  reacliing  a  little  beyond  base  of  middle  toe.  Feet  adapted  for  perch- 
ing. Tail  roimded  or  graduated.  Prevailing  colors  yellow  or  oniDge,  and 
black. 
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Genus  ICTEIROB,  BnissoN. 
Icterat,  Xmthormis,  Peiululiiiu',  ofautliors,  in  part. 


Geh,  Char.     Same  as  those  of  thu  mib-fatnily, 


1  given  by  BainI,  being  the  only 


Icterns  Bnlloekii,  Swaissox. 

TEE  WESTEBK  OBIOLB. 

BiJIocti!.  SwAiNnov,  Syn.  Mcn,  Biriln,  T.iylor's  rhU.  Mni;.  L  1827,  436.— 
Yplmiila  Dallod-a.  IIiskuuavn,  1'.  It.  Rep.  X.  i  i.  52.  —  /cUrua  Ilnlloctii,  BrniArAitTB, 
List,  1818.  -  AuDL-noy,  Orn.  Bios:.  V.  IMD,  9  ;  pi.  388  nnd  M.1.  lu.  Binlfl  Ampr.  IV. 
IMl,  <3;pl.  21H. -NEWliKBiiy,  Rip  I".  It.  It.  VI.  iv.  iBJl.  »7.  —  /fgiAiwfa  JMIorku, 
Cassih,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  IM7.  62.  —  Biini>.  P.  H,  Itcj).  Bmla,  IX.  549.  —  CooptH  ami 
SUCKLEY.  XII-  iii.  Zo.ll.  of  W.  T.  203. 
Ptarocdltia  amicoUia,  Mnxim.  Ri-isc  Ncmiain.  1.  IMn,  367  (Fort  I'ierrc.  Ncbrnpknl. 

Sp.  Char,  Tail  very  flijilitly  gmiliiati-il.  UpiHT  part  of  tlic  lu-ail  nnd  nct-k,  biick, 
wings,  two  central  Mil  fealliiTs,  line  fnnii  Law  iif  bill  llmni-li  (lie  eye  l.i  llii'  bhu-k  of  llie 
nape,  and  a  liou  from  thu  base  of  tliu  bill,  running'  (o 


II  the  thro:il,  blai:k.     Under 
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parU  generally,  ek\ce  of  hewl  and  nect,  forehead,  anJ  line  over  llie  eye,  tert  of  tail  fealb- 
cra,  niinp,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  yellow  orange.  A  broad  band  on  the  wings,  involving 
tlic  greater  and  middle  coverts,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  quilk,  white.     Young  male  with 


the  black  replaced  by  greenish-yellow,  that  on  the  throat,  pereistent;  fimale  vithont  tlui. 
Length,  7.75;  extent,  12.50;  wing,  4.25.  Iris  brown;  bill  black,  lead-blue  below;  feet 
lead-color. 

Hab,     High  central  plains  to  the  Pacific,  south  into  ^Icxieo. 

This  beautiful  and  musical  bird  anivos  in  California  from  the  South 
about  March  1st  near  Sau  Diego ;  while  at  Fort  Mojave,  only  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  farther  north,  I  saw  none  the  previous  year  until  April  Ist, 
They  migrate  north  of  lat.  49°,  whicli  they  do  not  reach  before  the  first  of 
June,  and,  remaining  there  about  three  months,  again  retire  south  of  the 
State  in  early  autumn.  Tliey  resort  to  the  open  roads,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, claiming  the  protection  of  man  about  the  towns,  and  repaying  him  for 
it  by  their  sweet  melody  and  usefulness  in  destroying  insects.  Their  home 
is  in  the  trees,  and  they  rarely  descend  to  tlie  ground,  except  to  pick  up 
some  bit  of  twine  or  other  mat€rial  foi'  their  nest.  This  is  built  near  the 
end  of  a  branch,  often  overhanging  the  road  or  liouse,  and  constructed  of 
fibrous  grasses,  liorse-hairs,  strings,  n^s,  down  of  plants,  wool,  and  fine  bark. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  materials  alone  are  used,  such  as  white  horse-hair 
and  cotton  twine,  which  I  have  found  in  one  instance.  These  are  neatly 
and  closely  interwoven  in  the  form  of  a  deep  bag,  suspended  by  the  edges 
from  the  forks  of  a  branch,  near  its  end. 

The  eggs,  from  four  to  six,  are  bluish-white,  with  scattered  winding 
streaks  and  hair  lines  of  black  anil  reddish-brown  near  the  large  end, 
measuring  0.98  X  O.CO  inch.  They  lay  on  the  first  or  second  week  of  May, 
in  the  southern  half  of  California. 

At  Santa  Cniz,  in  18CC,  I  did  not  observe  any  of  this  species  until 
A|)iil  3d,  wliich,  however,  was  as  early  as  they  anived  at  Fort  Mojave  in 
1801. 
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Icterns  caenUataa,  Swainsos. 

TEE  HOODED  OBIOLE. 

Icttnt  oKuUatut,  Sitxinsom,  Phil.  Mag.  I.  1827,436.  —  Lawkbnce,  Ana.  N.  Y.  L;c.  V.  Ma]', 
1S51,  tl6  (first  introduced  into  fauna  of  United  Slates].  — Casiin,  111.  1.  ii.  1853,  42; 
pi.  viii.  — Baibd,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Itirda,  bi6.  —  PeiidalinM  cucullatus,  Bohapakti:, 
CoQsp.  1850,  433.  - 


-  Cabbin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Pliil.  1867,  60. 


Sp.  Char.  Both  mandiblus  much  curvud.  Tail  much  graUuatvd.  Wings,  a  rather 
narrow  band  acrota  the  back,  toil,  and  a  pati^b  starting  as  a  narrow  frontal  band,  involv- 
ing the  eyes,  aulerior  half  of  cbcok,  chin,  and  tliroat,  and  cuding  as  a  rounded  patch  on 


the  nppcr  part  of  breast,  black.  Sest  of  body  orange  yellow.  Two  bands  on  the  wing 
«nd  the  edges  of  the  quills  white. 

FtmaU  without  the  black  patch  of  the  throat ;  the  upper  parts  generally  yellowish- 
green,  browner  on  thu  back.  Length,  8.50 ;  extent,  1 1.00 ;  wing,  3.75.  Iris  brown  i  bill 
black,  its  baso  below  blue ;  feet  dark  lead-color. 

Hob.  Valley  of  the  Elio  Grande,  southward.  Southern  California.  Abundant  at  Cape 
St.  Lucas. 

I  found  thia  speciea  arriving  at  S.iii  Diego  about  April  22tl,  and  they 
■wete  not  rare  for  a  fortnight  aftcrwanis,  but  then  retired  into  the  wanner 
interior  valleys,  where  I  have  seen  them  nearly  as  far  north  as  Los  Angeles. 
While  migrating  they  were  nearly  silent. 

Captain  McCown,  U.  S.  A.,  fount!  them  quite  abundant  along  the  Eio 
Grande  in  Texas.  Tliey  were  generally  shy  in  the  woods,  but  a  ]>air  be- 
came quite  familiar  around  his  quarters,  alighting  on  the  roof,  and  prying 
into  the  crevices  in  search  of  insects.     (Cassin.) 
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Ictems  paiiBonun,  Bomafartb. 

SCOTTB  OKIOLB. 

/rfmupor/fomm,  BoxAPAiiTE,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  V.  1837,  109.  —  Baibp.  Binli  N.  Amer.  M4. 
—  Cassis,  ft.  A.  N.  Sc.  1867,  54;  pi.  (il,  f,  I.    Ib.  Mcx.  Uouod.  ltcji.pl.  19. 

li-lirm  mt/uHahri/Kuni,  Ijwsos,  Htv.  Zool.  18a9,  IDS. 
hitna  tkulli,  CoLuil,  Tr.  A.  N.  Se.  I'iiil.  18S4,  66, 

Sp.  Ciiah.  Bill  ndi'iniauil ;  not  imnli  clccurvwl ;  tail  moderately  graduated.  Anterior 
half  or  Wly,  or  lit-aii  ami  iiifk,  back  ami  bri'asl,  blaek.  Abdomen  and  rump  yellow,  the 
latter  geuerally  tinged  with  greeiiifb.     Wings  black,  the  greater  c-ovcrta  widely  tipped 


witb  white,  fhtreter  (|iiills  wiiK-ly  cd/cil  nllli  wliite.  Slid.lie  fcathcra  of  the  t«il  black, 
with  their  husvn  ydlnw  ;  oiIht  fcnthi'r»  of  the  tall  willi  th(.-ir  batial  two  tliinln  yolluw,  ter- 
itiiiiid  Diie  thinl  blai'k.  Dili  dark  Ixini-culiir,  I):i.<>e  of  under  maniltble  palv  blue ;  k-ga 
lihiish-bniwn.  Bill  slrai;rht,  rallicr  sleniliT,  |Hiiiiteil,  nilinon  distinctly  ridged ;  li^  rather 
Mivnj;  ;  wing  lung,  llilnl  ijiiill  longest ;  tail  iimclerale. 

Airidl  mule.  Tutid  length  aUmt  'On  lo  H.OO  inches;  wing.  4.00  to  4.25 ;  tail,  3.60  to 
3.75  imlus. 

Vouiiijer.  Eiitin;  heail  iiml  liiick  dark  bri'wn  ;  riiinp  grceninh-yellow,  under  parts  of 
IkxIv  dull  jiidt'  yellijw  ;  tail  olivi-greeii  ;  i.mi'i-  feathiTS  greenish-yellow  at  base  ;  wings  dull 
brown  ;  coverts  tipjii'il  willi  while.     Tolal  li-iiclh.  7.00. 

Ifali.  Sonlheni  Ixinli-r  .if  United  .Slates  Iroiii  tlii;  nioutli  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  St. 
hueas.     South  into  Klexieu. 

This  sjiecies  is  aluiiuliuit  at  fujie  St,  Liica-s,  mid  lias  been  found  at  rare 
iiitenaU  all  idimj!  the  simtlieni  IhiiiUt  ai  the  United  States  us  far  east  as 
Texas.  Nothing  distinctive  is  known  of  its  habits.  I  saw  a  bird  at  Fort 
Mojave,  ill  April,  which  I  supposed  to  be  this,  but  could  not  obtain  it. 


ICTEKID^— TU£  ORIOLES  — SCOLECOPHAGUS. 


Sub-Family  QUISCALIN.E. 

Chak.  Bill  rather  attenuated,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  head.  The 
culmen  curved,  the  tip  much  bent  dowu.  Tlie  cutting  edges  inflected  so  as 
to  impart  a  somewhat  tubular  appearance  to  each  maudible.  The  com- 
missure sinuated.  Tail  longer  than  tlie  wiugs,  usually  much  graduatfid. 
L^  longer  than  the  head,  fitted  for  walking.  There  are  four  species  of  the 
genos  QuisceUvs  in  the  Eastern  and  .Southern  Vnited  States. 


Genus  SCOLECOPHAGUS,  Sn-Ai-vsos-. 

Swiissox,  F.  Bor.  Am.  II-  1831.     (Type,  Oriolut  fin-ujinfus,  Gheu!i.) 

Gek.  Char.  Bill  shorter  tlimi  till'  lii>a<l,  rather  alcniler,  thi^  eilgcs  indexed  as  in 
Quuca/ui,  wliii'h  it  othunvisu  {^'atly  ri'^i'iubli's ;  thi:  itiiiiiiitssure  sinuat«il.  Culmen 
rouDiled,  but  not  flattvned.  Tarsi  longer  tJiau  the  middlu  toe.  Tail  even  or  slightly 
rounded. 


Tlie  typical  species,  S.  ferrugineus,  is  common  in  tlie  Eastern  United 
States,  and  is  much  like  our  species,  wliich  was  formerly  confouuiled  with 
it  by  Nuttall,  Townsend,  and  otiiers. 

Quiacaius  major,  Vieillot,  the  boat-tailed  grakle,  is  said  by  Gambel  to  oc- 
cur at  Mazatlan,  "  and  occasionally  in  California,"  but  has  not  been  obtained 
by  recent  collectors.     Tlie  Mazatlan  si>ecie3  is  Q.  paluslris,  Swainson, 
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ScolecopliagnB  cyanocephalos,  Wagle& 

BBEWEB'B  ZUCEBIKD. 

Pnrocofi'uf  r^iucppAo/iu,  Waglbr,  lais,  IBS9,  T^S.  —  Scoieatphagut  lya/nctphaluM,  CaBaniB, 
Mu9.  Hein.  1851,  193,— Baibd,  P.  R.  Iiq>.  IX.  Birds,  SS2.  — Heebmaiv,  X.  Ti.  S3. 
CooFBB  and  SccKLEr,  XII,  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  809. 

Sraitcopiagui  ittxicanui,  SwaINSOn,  Antm.  in  Men.  2j  cent.  1S3S,  303,  —  Newsbxst,  Zool. 
CaL  and  Or.  Route ;  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  Surv.  VI.  jr.  1B5T,  86. 

<iiiaealut  Brtwtri,  Addubon,  Birds  Amcr.  VII.  IB43, 345 ;  pi.  492. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  stout,  quiscaline,  the  coiiuuissurc  scarcely  siuuated,  shorter  thin  the 
head  and  tlie  hind  toe ;  the  height  nearly  half  the  length  above.  Wing  neariy  an  inch 
]ooga  than  the  tail ;  the  set-ond  quill  longest ;  the  first  about  equal  to  the  third.    Tail 


rounded  and  moderately  graduated ;  the  lateral  feathers  about  0.35  of  an  inch  shorter, 
(icneral  eolor  of  male  blat-k,  with  lustrous  fr^en  reflections  everywhere,  except  on  the 
head  an<l  neck,  wliioh  arc  glossed  with  purptish-vioteL 

Femaie,  much  duller,  of  a  lij;ht  brownish  anleriorly ;  a  very  iaint  superciliary  stripe. 
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Length,  about  10,00 :  extent,  lfl.25  ;  wing,  5.25 ;  tail,  *.<0.    Iris  of  male  yellow  (of  fa- 
male  brown) ;  bill  and  feet  blaek. 

Hab.     Hi^  centraJ  plains  to  tlie  Pacific ;  south  to  Mexica     Pembina,  Minnesota. 

An  abundant  species  everywhere  throughout  California,  except  in  the 
dense  forests,  and  resident  in  winter  as  far  nortli  as  the  Columbia  Biver. 
They  frequent  pastures  and  fields,  often  following  cattle,  like  the  cow-birds, 
for  the  insects  which  they  disturb  in  the  grass,  and  the  undigested  seeds  in 
their  ordure.  They  also  associate  much  with  the  other  blackbirds,  and  are 
fond  of  feeding  and  bathing  along  the  edges  of  streams. 

They  have  not  much  song,  though  the  noise  made  by  the  associated  flock, 
as  they  sit  sunning  themselves  on  the  top  of  some  tree  in  early  spring,  is 
qtiite  pleasing,  resembling  much  that  of  the  red-wings,  some  of  which  often 
assist  in  the  chorus. 

Their  nests  are  built  in  low  trees,  often  several  in  one  tree.  They  are 
large,  and  constructed  externally  of  a  rough  frame  and  floor  of  twigs,  then 
a  thick  layer  of  mud,  and  a  lining  of  fibrous  roots  and  grass.  The  ^gs, 
laid  from  April  10th  to  May  20th,  are  four  or  five,  dull  greeniah-white, 
with  numerous  streaks  and  small  blotches  of  dark  brown  thickly  scat- 
tered over  them.  They  measure  1.00  X  0.72  inch.  They  doubtless  raise 
two  and  perhaps  three  broods  in  a  season. 

"  Qaiscaltis  purpureus"  {Quiscaliis  versicolor,  Vieillot)  is  mentioned  by 
Newberry  as  common  near  San  Francisco.  No  collector,  however,  has  ob- 
tained it  on  this  coast,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  mistook  S.  cyanocephalm 
for  it,  aa  I  have  myself  at  a  distance. 

At  Santa  Cruz  these  birds  were  more  familiar  than  I  have  seen  them  else- 
where, frequenting  the  yards  about  houses  and  stables,  building  in  the  gar- 
den trees,  and  daily,  after  their  hunger  was  satisfied,  collecting  on  the  roofs, 
or  on  convenient  trees,  to  sing  their  best  thanks  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time 
to  their  human  entertainers.  I  have  seen  two  of  them  pursue  and  drive 
away  a  large  hawk,  while  the  timid  pigeons  were  wildly  circling  around  the 
town  in  efforts  to  escape,  even  before  the  hawk  made  any  approach  toward 
them. 
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Family  COEVID^.,  The  Crows. 

Chak.  Primariea  ten ;  the  first  short,  generally  about  half  m  long  as 
the  second  (or  a  little  more) ;  the  outer  four  sinuated  on  the  inner  edge. 
The  nasal  fosstc  and  nostrils  usually  more  or  less  concealed  by  narrow 
stiffened  bristles  (or  bristly  feathers),  with  short  appressed  lateral  branches 
extending  to  the  very  tip,  all  directed  forwards.  Tarsi  seutellate  anteriorly, 
the  sides  undivided  (except  sometimes  below),  and  separated  from  the  an- 
terior plates  by  a  narrow  naked  striji,  sometimes  filled  up  with  small  scales. 
Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  united  about  equally  to  the  lateral,  generally  for 
about  half  the  length.     Bill  usually  notched. 


Sub-Family  CORVIN.'E,  The  Crows. 

Char.  Wings  long  and  pointed  ;  longer  than  the  tail,  and  when  closed 
reaching  nearly  to  its  tip,  extending  far  Imyond  the  under  tail  coverts ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  forming  the  tip  of  the  wing. 


tn 
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Oknus  CORTU8,  Linm^ub. 

Cvmtt,  LiNHXDi,  Bjtt.  Kat  IT3S.    (TTpc,  Cormi  cpnu,  L.) 

Sp>  Cbab,  The  nual  feathcra  lengthened,  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  middle  of  tho 
bQl.  Nostrils  large,  circular,  overhung  behind  by  membrane,  tiic  edges  rounded  elec- 
where.  Rictus  without  bristles.  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  tareus,  very  t^tout;  much 
hl^er  than  broad  at  tho  base ;  cuhnen  much  an-hcd.     Wings  reaching  to  or  nearly  to  the 


tip  of  the  t^  Tarsi  abont  equal  to  the  middle  too,  sometimes  with  a  series  of  email 
scales  on  the  middle  of  each  side,  separating  the  anterior  scutellate  portion  from  the  pos- 
terior continuous  plates.  Side  of  the  hcail  occasionollr  with  nearly  naked  paMhcs.  TtuI 
graduated  or  rounded ;  the  outer  four  primaries  sinuatod  internally. 

Beaides  our  species,  there  is  one  in  Texas  which  haa  the  feathers  of  neck 
and  breast  snowy  white  at  base  (C.  crt/ploleucus.  Couch) ;  and  another  very 
large  laven  in  Mexico  (and  New  Mexico  ?), 
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ComiB  catnlvorns,  Bartiuii. 

THE  AMXBICAV  KITEH. 

Coma  ear»inmit,  Bartran,  TraveU  in  E.  Florida,  1793,  990.  — Baird,  P.  K.  Bep.IX. 

Birds,  SCO ;  K,  iii.  U,  jil.  xx'i.  —  Cooper  and  Sdcklbt,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W,  T.  aiO. 
Corrii  CTirar,  W1L8ON,  Am.  Orn.  IX.  1825,  136;  pi.  Ixxv.  f.  3.  —  DodohTt,  C»b.  N.  H.  L 

1830,  a'Ojpl.  xxiv.  —  NuTiAti,  Man.  I.  1832,  SD3.  —  Audubox,  Orn.  Biog.  II.  1834, 

476;   pi.  101.     In.  Birds  Amcr.  IV.  1813,  78  ;  pi.  S14.  — Bbkbhanh,  P.  R.  Rep.  X. Ti. 

54.    (Nut  ofLinniBUg,  Eurojienn.) 
Corvui  cacahil,  Newderrt,  P.  R  Rep.  VI.  ir.  1857,  S3.  — Baihd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IS.  Birdi, 

563.  —  Kesnehlt,  X.  iv.  31  ;  pi.  xx.     (Nol  of  Waglcr?) 
Coreai  lagubrii,  AoABSli,  Pr.  Boit.  Soc.  N.  II.  II.  Dec.  I84G,  188. 

Sp.  Char.    Fourth  (|uiU  longt'st ;  tliinl  and  fifth  about  equal ;  fiFcond  between  fifth  and 
sixth  i  first  nearly  eijual  to  the  tighch.    Tail  modurately  graduated ;  the  outer  about  1.60 


to  l.BOofnn  inch  less  tlwn  the  middle.  Entirely  glossy  black,  with  violet  reflections. 
Length,  about  24  00  or  25  00;  extent,  50  00  to  51.00;  wing,  about  17.00;  tail,  10.00.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Jlab.     Kntire  continent  of  North  America.     Rare  east  of  the  MississippL 

I  obtained  numbers  of  the  raven  at  Fort  Mojave,  which,  though  moie 
brilliant  tlian  usual  in  Northern  sireciniens,  did  not  seem  to  differ  enough  in 
size  or  proportions  to  separate  them  as  a  distinct  species.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  Professor  BainVs  "  C.  aicnlotl "  was  in  the  more  graduated  tail 
feathers  of  one,  in  which  the  outer  were  2.10  inches  shorter  than  the  middle, 
other  specimens  having  them  nearer  alike.  He  gives  the  difference  in  0. 
cacalotl  at  2.30,  while  in  C  carnivorus  it  ranges  from  1.60  to  1.90.  Still,  my 
si)ecimens  being  intermediate,  and  the  extremes  of  difference  in  all  being 
only  0.07  of  an  incli  ("  the  lateral  feathers  where  shortest  not  having  fully 
grown  out "),  I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  reason  to  distinguish  them  as  a 
distinct  species.     Their  size  is  smaller  tlian  the  average  of  Northern  speci- 
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mens.  I  think  the  greater  lustre  of  the  plumage  is  merely  the  effect  of  a 
drier  and  hotter  climate.  The  differences  shown  in  Plates  XX.  and  XXI. 
are  so  very  slight  as  to  be  of  little  consequence. 

In  cries  and  habits  I  have  noticed  no  difl'erence  in  the  ravens  of  various 
parts  of  the  coast.  Being  very  local  in  their  residence,  and  scarcely  if  at 
all  migratory,  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  into  slight  varieties  of  form,  which 
in  some  other  birds  of  similar  habits  we  see  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
local  races  or  species,  separated  by  various  degrees  of  difference  from  their 
allies. 

The  American  raven  is  found  in  pairs  everywhere  in  California  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  being  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
where  few  are  seen  south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  frequent,  as  if  by  pref- 
erence, even  the  most  barren  desert  districts,  but  are  also  common  near  cul- 
tivated regions.  Being  omnivorous,  and  capable  of  enduring  long  fasts,  they 
take  advantage  of  the  very  barrenness  and  scarcity  of  water  in  the  deserts, 
80  destructive  to  many  animals,  and  watch  for  their  death,  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  own  life  by  eating  them.  They  foUow  trains  and  herds  of  cattle, 
hoping  to  pick  up  a  dying  straggler,  and  are  sure  to  visit  every  deserted 
camp  as  soon  as  the  occupants  move  ofif.  When  nothing  better  is  to  be  had 
they  eat  lizards,  snakes,  binls'  eggs,  and  in  fact  everything  of  an  animal  na- 
ture, however  far  gone  to  decay.  They  also  occasionally  devour  grain,  pota- 
toes, etc.,  but  do  little  damage  in  that  way.  They  will,  however,  destroy 
young  chickens,  and  it  is  said  young  lambs,  fawns,  etc.,  if  they  find  them 
unprotected.  At  times  they  soar  like  the  hawks  to  a  great  height,  espe- 
cially before  storms,  but  also  when  looking  out  for  food. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  nesting  they  show  much  sagacity,  sometimes 
choosing  a  hole  in  a  lofty  perpendicular  cliff,  at  otliers  a  high  tree  very 
difficult  to  climb.  One  nest  I  found  on  Santa  Barbara  Island,  built  in  a 
cavity  under  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  not  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
water,  where  the  waves  dashed  almost  into  it  at  high  tide.  Though  a  much- 
frequented  path  passed  close  above  it,  the  old  birds  were  so  wary  in  their 
visits  that  it  remained  long  undiscovered.  The  young  were  still  imfledged 
in  June,  much  later  than  on  the  main-land,  wliere  I  think  they  often  lay  in 
March,  having  seen  young  in  a  nest  at  tlie  Straits  of  Fuca  in  ApriL  The 
nest  is  composed  of  large  sticks,  twigs,  roots,  and  various  soft  materials  in- 
side. The  eggs  are  said  to  be  from  tliree  to  six,  of  a  pale  muddy  bluish- 
green,  marked  with  numerous  spots  and  lines  of  dark  olive-brown.  (Nut- 
tall,  of  the  European  species  ?)  Those  of  the  whole  sub-family  CarviruB 
are  known  to  be  very  similar  in  colors. 

At  Beales's  Ranch,  south  of  Tejon  Pass,  and  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
desert,  there  is  a  great  roosting-place  for  ravens,  which  come  at  dusk  from 
all  directions  to  sleep  on  the  oaks  found  up  the  valley. 
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The  well-knowQ  sagacity  and  imitative  powers  of  the  European  raven  are 
doubtless  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  by  ours,  which  diffuTS  very  slightly 
from  that  species  {Corvm  corax).  For  full  accounts  of  the  many  strange 
facta  and  superstitions  recorded  concerning  It,  I  must  refer  to  other  authors. 


Corvns  ciyptoleiiciis,  Covch. 

TEBi  WUlTiS-HKCKSD  CBOW. 

Sp.  Char.  The  fourth  quilt  is  longest;  the  tliird  and  fiAb  equal ;  tbe  tecond  longer 
than  the  luxtli ;  the  first  about  equal  to  the  seventh.  Glosny  black,  with  violet  refloctiofu; 
fuathera  of  neck  all  round,  bock  and  breast,  snow  white  at  the  base.    Feathers  of  throat 


lanceolate  j  bristly  fcalhcre  along  tlie  Ikisc  of  the  bill,  coyering  it  tar  nearly  two  diirda  its 
length.     Length,  about  21.00 ;  wiii^,  H.OO  ;  tail,  8.50. 
Ilab.    Valleys  of  the  lUo  Grande  and  Gila.    Abundant  on  the  LUno  Ertacada 

The  general  color  of  tliis  raven  is  a  lustrous  black,  with  violet  reflectionB, 
almost  exactly  as  in  the  common  species.  Its  most  striking  distinctive 
feature,  however,  is  seen  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck  all  round,  upper  part  of 
the  back,  and  the  whole  of  the  breast,  whicli  are  pure  snowy  white  for  about 
their  basal  lialf.  The  feathers  uf  the  head  are  plumbeous  at  the  base  ;  the 
greatest  intensity  of  wliite  is  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  the  color  &de8 
out  on  tlie  back  and  belly  into  plumbeous.  In  no  other  North  American 
crow  is  there  any  approach  to  this  cottony  whiteness.  A  species  liom  Porto 
Kico  {CoTvus  leucoffnaphuliis)  has  tlie  same  peculiarity  of  color.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  size  as  C.  cryplolcucus,  but  will  be  readily  distinguished  by 
tlie  nearly  naked  and  exposed  nostrils,  a  character  shared  by  most  of  the 
crows  of  the  West  Indies. 

Nothing  distinctive  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  bird.  The  ^gs  bav^ 
however,  been  collected,  and  resemble  those  of  the  common  raven,  although 
perhaps  of  paler  color.    (BairtL') 
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Corvna  canrintiB,  Baird. 
r  CBOW. 


amtAmerw«tui,tmmWMCo»»t.  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep  IX.  Birds,  566  (in  part).  — Heeb- 
MAwn,  X.  vi.  SI.  — CooFEB  and  Sucklet,  XII.  [it,  Zuol.  ofW.  T.  311. 

Carvm  mn^i^iu,  from  West  Conat,  of  authors.  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  Zd  cd.  321,  327.  — Nbv- 
BEUT,  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  B9. 

CWvw  cdun'mu,  Baibd,  P.  R.  Hop.  IX.  Birds,  569.  —  Coofeb  and  Sdcklet,  XII.  iU.  Zool. 
of  W.  T.  Ill ;  pi.  xxir.    (PI.  xxiii.  C.  Amrricanus.) 

8p.  Char.     Fourth  quill  longest,  second  longer  than  eixth,  tliird  and  fiflh  about  equal, 
fint  diorter  than  ninth.     Color  black,  glosstMl  with  purple.    Tail  ncarlj'  evun.    Tarsus 


longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.    Female  the  smallest.    Length,  tS.QO  to  18.30 ;  extent, 

SO.0O  to  33.110 ;  wing,  10.50  to  12.75;  tail,  G  50  to  7.80.     Iri»  brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Hob.     Pacific  Coast  from  San  Diego  north  ;  east  to  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains. 

Professor  Baird,  in  his  description  of  Corvus  caurinics,  remarks  that  "  bat 
for  the  slight  difference  in  size  it  would  be  difticult  to  tell  skins  "  from 
thoeo  of  C.  Americanua.  "  Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  question  whether  it  be 
more  than  a  dwarfed  race  of  the  other  species."  He,  however,  separates 
specimens  from  Califomia  and  Fort  Vancouver,  "  on  account  of  their  latter 
size,"  including  them  with  0.  Amerkamts.  But  by  reference  to  his  table  of 
measuiements,  it  appears  that  they  were  all  below  the  average  measurements 
he  gives  for  that  species  (length,  19.00  to  20.00  ;  wing,  13.00  to  13.50  ;  tail, 
about  8.00),  even  measuring  the  stretclied  skins. 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  there  ia  but  one  species  of  crow  on  this  side  of 
the  continent,  and  if  distinguishable  at  all  from  tlie  Eastern,  it  is  by  its 
smaller  size,  less  graduated  (ail,  more  gregarious  habits,  and  different  voice. 
The  circumstance  of  their  feeding  much  on  fish  towards  the  Xorth  is  I 
Giink  of  secondary  importance,  as  they  are  decidedly  omnivorous,  and  feed 
on  fiflh  wherever  they  can  get  them  more  easily  than  other  food.  In  this 
State  fish  are  not  so  numerous  on  the  sea-shore  and  river-banks  as  near  the 
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Columbia,  while  the  open  plains  ofifer  an  abundant  supply  of  other  food 
Nor  does  the  fish-eating  race  seem  more  degenerate  in  size  on  that  account, 
since  the  smallest  specimens  I  have  seen  were  collected  by  Mr.  F.  Gruber 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  lat.  38**  30',  one  of  them  in 
perfect  condition  and  full  grown,  measuring  only  fifteen  inches  in  length 
when  fresL  Another,  a  male  from  San  Diego,  measured  17.50,  so  that  the 
coast  birds  and  those  from  the  North  are  actually  the  largest,  the  average 
of  Baird's  caurirms,  from  Washington  Territory,  being  16.50  when  fresh. 
The  largest  Califomian  from  Tulare  Valley  measured  18.30  dry ;  one  from 
the  Presidio  a  little  less,  and  one  from  Fort  Vancouver  17.00,  all  included 
by  Baird  in  C,  Americanus,  but  smaller  than  the  Eastern. 

In  the  southern  haK  of  California  this  crow  is  rarely  seen  on  the  sea- 
beach,  but  prefers  the  inland  districts,  occasionally,  however,  coming  to  the 
shores  of  bays  to  feed. 

They  associate  in  large  flocks  during  most  of  the  year,  feeding  in  com- 
pany, and  are  even  somewhat  gregarious  in  the  breeding-season,  building  in 
close  vicinity  to  eacli  other,  often  several  nests  in  a  tree,  unlike  the  Eastern 
crows,  which  will  not  allow  a  strange  pair  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
nest.  The  places  selected  for  building  near  San  Diego  were  the  groves  of 
evergreen  oaks  growing  in  ravines,  and  the  nests  were  built  from  twelve  to 
forty  feet  above  the  groimd.  There  were  indeed  but  few  other  trees  in  the 
lower  country,  except  some  few  willows  and  sycamores,  in  which  last  they 
might  have  obtained  much  higher  positions  for  their  nests  if  desired.  In  the 
North  they  often  build  in  spruces,  and  Dr.  Suckley  foimd  one  at  the  Dalles, 
Oregon,  in  a  dense  wiUow  thicket. 

The  nest  is  strongly  built  of  sticks,  coarse  on  the  outside,  and  becoming 
more  slender  toward  the  inside,  where  they  are  mixed  with  roots,  grass, 
moss,  horsehair,  etc.,  to  form  a  rather  soft  lining.  The  ^gs,  of  which  I  have 
only  found  four  in  a  nest,  are  dull  green  of  a  dark  shade,  thickly  spotted 
and  streaked  with  dark  brown  and  olive.  Size,  1.60  X  1.10.  At  San  Di^ 
they  laid  about  April  15th. 

Where  unmolested  these  birds  have  not  yet  become  so  shy  and  cunning 
as  those  of  the  older  settled  districts,  but  they  soon  learn  the  danger  of 
allowing  a  man  with  a  gun  to  come  near  them,  and  show  all  the  cunning 
characteristic  of  the  tribe.  They  miglit,  doubtless,  be  as  easily  tamed  or 
raised  from  the  nest  as  other  species,  and  probably  taught  as  many  tricks, 
including  the  imitation  of  the  human  voice.  They  have  not  yet  T)een  found 
very  destructive  in  this  country,  there  being  little  Indian  com  raised,  and 
other  crops  are  so  prolific  that  the  stealings  of  the  crows  are  scarcely 
noticed.  Their  destruction  of  immense  numbers  of  grubs,  grasshoppers, 
and  other  noxious  vermin  coimterbalances  what  little  harm  they  may  do. 
They  obtain  much  of  their  food  about  the  ranches  from  the  offal  of  slaugh- 
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tered  cattle,  and  those  that  die  of  diseases,  etc.  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
State  they  also  no  doubt  live  in  great  part  on  fish.  Hear  the  Columbia 
Eiver  they  feed  much  on  clams  and  oysters,  carrying  the  shell  high  in  air, 
and  dropping  it  until  it  ia  broken.  If  unsuccessful  at  first  they  cany  it 
higher,  or  to  a  place  where  the  ground  is  harder.  They  show  much  sagacity 
in  watching  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  fly  in  flocks  at  that  moment  for  their 
favorite  feeding-grounds,  in  company  with  the  gulls  and  various  waders. 

For  some  reason  they  shun  particular  districts  in  the  breeding-season. 
During  six  weeks  of  spring  I  did  not  see  one  near  the  east  side  of  the  Coast 
Range  south  of  Santa  Clara,  but  found  them  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  only 
differeace  was  a  cooler  climate.  At  the  same  time  they  avoided  the  coast 
fkrther  north,  where  perhaps  the  wind  was  too  strong  for  them  1  never 
saw  one  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  nor  near  the  summiU  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
According  to  Dr.  Newberry,  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  those  districts 
where  oaks  flourish. 

At  Yisalia,  where  there  is  an  extensive  forest  of  oaks,  forming  an  oasis  in 
the  great  "  Tulare "  plain  (elsewhere  either  marshy  or  sterile  gravelly 
prairie),  I  found  very  large  flocks  of  this  bird,  with  the  same  gr^arious 
habits  as  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  and  at  that  time  (September)  very  noisy,  as 
if  anticipating  rain,  which  did  not  come,  however,  for  some  weeks  after. 
Near  here  was  where  Dr.  Heermann  obtained  the  large  specimen  called 
AmeritanKg,  by  him  and  by  Professor  Baird. 

During  July,  1866,  large  numbers  of  tliis  species  came  every  evenii^  to 
roost  in  an  alder  grove  close  to  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz.  They  gathered  in 
long  trains  from  the  surrounding  fields,  flying  rather  high,  and  suddenly 
pitching  down  toward  the  small  trees  with  zigzag  turns,  sportively  pecking 
and  chattering  at  each  other  in  the  air.  Dr.  Suckley  found  this  crow  very 
abundant  on  Puget's  Sound  throughout  the  year,  subsisting  in  winter  on  the 
refuse  food  and  oflal  thrown  out  by  the  natives  from  their  lodges,  and  at- 
tending closely  upon  the  residences  of  the  white  settlers.  He  describes  it 
as  very  cunning,  but  tame  and  impuilent,  allowing  a  near  approach,  and 
when  closely  pursued  retiring  but  a  short  distance.  In  reference  to  the 
habit  of  dropping  clams  from  a  height  in  order  to  break  the  shell,  be  men- 
tions the  amusement  aflbrded  by  the  eflbrt  of  one  of  these  crows  to  get  at 
the  contents  of  a  clam  by  dropping  it  on  soft  ground,  carrying  it  over  and 
over  again  to  a  considerable  height,  and  letting  it  drop  without  the  desired 
result. 

A  small  species  of  crow  (C.  Mexkamis),  the  least  of  all  the  continental 
American  species,  is  common  at  Mazatlan,  and  may  yet  be  detected  in  Ari- 
zona and  Southern  California. 
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Gends  PICICORVU8,  Bonafartb. 

Piaetmti,  Bokapabtb,  Consp.  Ar.  1890,  384.    (Typo,  C<irt 

Gbn.  Char.  Lead  color,  with  black  winga  luid  tail.  Bill  longer  than  tho  head,  con< 
udcrobly  longer  than  the  tnrsus,  attcnuatt^il,  slightly  dccurrcd ;  tip  without  notch.  CaU 
mcQ  and  commiamrc  curved ;  gonys  straight  or  slightly  concave,  as  long  as  the  tanL 


Nostrils  circular,  completely  covered  by  a  full  tufl  of  incumbent  wlute  bristly  featborc. 
T^l  much  sliorter  than  the  wings,  nearly  even  or  slightly  rounded.  Winga  pointed, 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  taiL    Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quille  longest.    Tarsi  short,  scarcely 


p.  fUnniAiuw. 
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loiter  than  the  middle  toe,  the  hind  toe  and  claw  very  lai^,  reaching  nearly  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  middle  claw,  the  lateral  toe  little  Bhorter.  A  row  of  small  ecales  on  the  middle 
of  the  Bldea  of  tarsus. 


FidconraB  Colambiauus,  Wilson. 


CLASKE'S  CBOW. 

uf,  WiLsox,  Am,  Om.  HI.  18U,  29;  pi.  xx.  — Kuttall,  Man,  I,  IBSa, 
»iS.  —  Nud/raga  Colambiann,  AvDVDOU,  Um.  Biog.  IV.  iai8,  459  ;  pi.  3G3.  Ib.  Birds 
Amer.  IV.  1842,  1S7  ;  pi.  23S.  —  Nuttall.  Man.  I.  2d  cA.  251 .  — Pidcoreiu  Colambi- 
ama,  Bohapaste,  Consp.  1850,  384.  — NEWDBunr,  I'.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  1837,83.— 
Bairp,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  573.  —  Kennebly,  X.  iv.  32.  —  Coopeb  and  Sl'cklbt, 
XJI.  iiLZool.  ofW.  T.  2ia. 


Sp.  Crar.  Tail  rounded  or  moderately  graduated,  the  cIoEed  wings  reaching  nearly  to 
its  tip.  Fourth  quill  longest ;  second  considerably  shorter  than  the  sixlh.  Gtineral  color 
bluish-ash,  changing  on  the  nasal  feathers,  the  foreheail,  sides  of  head  (especially  around 
the  eye),  and  chin  to  white.  The  wings,  including  tlicir  inner  surface,  greenish-black, 
the  secondaries  and  tertials,  except  the  innermost,  broadly  tipped  with  while;  tidl  white. 


<  black.    Bill  and  feet  black.     Length  of  male 
;  tail,  4.30;  tarsus,  1.20.    Iris  brown  ;  bill  and 


t  to  Port  Kearney ;  south  to  Fort 


the  inner  web  of  the  fifth  feather  and  the  whole  of  the  sixth,  with  ihe  upper  tail  coverts, 
greenish-black.    The  axillars  plumW 
(fresh),  12.60;  extent,  24.50;  wing,  8 
feet  black. 

Hab.      From  Rocky  Mountains   lo 
Tcjon. 

Thia  speciea  is  numerous  near  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  espe- 
cially on  their  eastern  side,  frecpicTiting  chiefly  the  open  forests  of  yellow 
pine  (P.  pondcrosa),  on  the  seeds  of  ■vvliicli  they  feed  almost  entirely  in  the 
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autumn,  swallowing  tliem  whole  in  sucli  quantities  as  almost  to  suffocate 
themselves.  I  also  noticed  them  pecking  at  dead  bark  to  obtain  insects, 
and  flying  short  distances  after  them  like  the  woodpeckers.  When  feeding 
they  were  veiy  shy,  scarcely  allowing  me  to  get  within  shooting  distance, 
except  by  artifice,  and,  if  they  saw  me,  flying  off  to  a  long  distance  before 
alighting.  I  have  always  found  tliem  wild,  except  in  January,  1854,  when 
a  few  driven  down  by  snow  from  tlie  Cascade  Mountains  appeared  at  Fort 
Vancouver.  They  oft^n  liang  head  downwards  while  extracting  the  seeds 
from  cones,  reminding  one  of  the  titmice.  They  sometimes  descend  to  the 
ground  in  search  of  seeds  and  insects,  but  probably  do  not  eat  animal  food 
so  generally  as  the  crows  and  jays.  They  have  a  continuous,  flapping,  rapid 
flight,  and  a  loud,  harsh  cr^'  when  flying  in  the  manner  of  the  crows,  gener- 
ally associating  in  flocks  in  the  autumn.  Their  similarity  to  the  wood- 
peckers in  habits,  especially  to  Afclancrjws  torquatm,  with  which  they  live, 
is  sufficient  to  deceive  most  observers  as  to  tlieir  affinities. 

Of  their  habits  in  spring  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Townsend  speaks 
of  their  building  in  very  liigh  pine-trees.  Tliey  are  in  fact  almost  insepara- 
ble from  these,  and  only  resort  to  the  seeds  of  spruces,  berries,  etc.,  when 
the  supply  of  pine  seeds  is  exliausted. 

It  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  wander  to  the  coast  moimtains  south  of  San 
Francisco.  Although  in  winter  they  descend  to  the  Columbia  River,  they 
have  not  been  seen  at  other  seasons  below  an  elevation  of  from  four  to  ten 
thousand  feet  in  California.  They  abound  in  the  Kocky  Mountains  through- 
out our  limits. 

Near  Fort  Colville,  Washington  Territoiy,  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  found  this 
species  arriving  in  May  in  immense  flocks,  making  a  tremendous  chattering 
for  about  a  week,  and  tlien  pairing  off.  A  nest  he  saw  was  in  the  top  of  a 
pine-tree  two  hundred  feet  high,  wliich  was  cut  down  on  the  boundary. 
It  was  composed  of  fir-twigs,  bark,  leaves  of  ])ine,  and  fine  root-fibres,  with 
some  moss  and  gray  liclien,  —  verj"  lai'ge  and  shallow.  The  eggs  were  about 
four,  of  a  light  bluish-green. 


Gexus  OYMNOEIITTA,  Maximilian  vox  Wied. 

Gymnorhinus,  Pr.  Max.  Rcise  Xonl  Aincr.  II.  1841,  21.     (Not  of  Gray.)     (Type,  G.  cyamh 

Gymnokiita,  Pr.  Max.  "1850,"  Gray. 

CyanocephaluSf  Bonapahtk,  **  1842."     Preoccupied  in  Botany. 

Gen.  Char.     Bill  clonjiated,  dcprcspod,  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  longer  than  the  head, 
without  notch,  similar  to  that  of  Sturnella  in  shaiM?.     Culmen  nearly  straight ;  commissure 
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curvoil ;  Ronj-s  asoonding.     Nostrils  flmall,  oval,  entirely  exposed,  tlie  bristly  featliew  at 
tkn  base  of  the  bill  being  very  uunute.     Tuil  sliurt,  nuurly  uvuii,  much  diurter  than  tlie 


pointed  wings,  wliich  cover  three  fourths  of  tliu  tail.    Tai^i  consiitcrably  longer  than  the 
middle  li>c. 


The  Species  described  ia  so  far  the  only  one  of  the  genus  known,  and 
possesses  many  interesting  generic  peculiarities,  wliich  will  be  sufficiently 


evident  from  ei  comparison  ol'  the  above  diagram  with  those  of  the  other 
genera  of  Corvidcc.  Unlike  I'kkorvus,  there  is  no  genua  closely  related  to 
this  in  the  Old  World. 
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Gymnokitta  cyanocephala,  Maximilian  von  Wied. 

VATTVTT.TifWH  JAT. 

Gymnorkinut  egnnocephalui,  Pr.  Mnximilian,  Hciso  in  daa  innere  Nord  Amcrilia,  II.  18<I,  21, 
Ib.  Voyago  ilnns  Am.  du  Nord,  III,  1843,  896.  —  Gj/mnctiaa  cyamxepluih,  Pb.  Maxi- 
milian, IBSO.  — BoNAPASTE,  Conspectus,  1850,  3B2.  — CaBSIN,  Illust-  I.  vi.  1854,  IGX; 
pi.  jxvii!.  — NEWBERar,  Rq).  P.  R.  R.  VI.  iv.  I85T.  83.  — Baikd,  P.  R.  Rep,  IX. 
Bints,  5T4,  —  Kknnerly,  X.  iv.  32. 

Cyanocorax  Caitinii,  M'Call,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V.  June,  1851,  216. 

Sp.  CtiAR.  Wings  considcrabi/  longer  than  the  tail,  and  reaching  to  within  nn  inch  of 
itB  tip.  Tail  ni;arly  even.  General  color  dull  blue,  pali,r  on  the  abdomen,  the  middle  of 
which  is  tinged  with  ash ;  the  head  and  neck  of  a  inULh  deeper  and  more  intense  blue, 


darker  on  the  crown.    Chin  and  fore  part  of  the  throat  whitish,  streaked  with  blue. 
Length,  10;  wing,  5  90;  tail,  4.50;  tarsus,  1.50. 
Ilab.    Kocky  Mountains  to  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  California. 

This  bird  ia  chiefly  confined  to  the  barren  districts  east  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, where  occasional  groves  of  juniper  constitute  its  favorite  resoi'ts. 
According  to  Newberry,  tliey  were  numerous  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty 
among  the  junipei?  along  Des  Chutes  River,  Oregon,  with  the  usual  strag- 
gling flight  of  the  jays,  chattering  as  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree  on  their 
way  to  a  stream  to  drink.  Tlieir  not«  when  flying  or  feeding  was  a  fre- 
quently repeated  cd,  cd,  cd,  usually  soft  and  agreeable,  but  when  disturbed 
their  cry  was  harsher.  They  were  very  sliy,  and  only  to  be  shot  by  lying 
in  wait  for  them.  They  fed  on  the  berries  of  the  juniper,  and  also  the  seeds 
of  the  yellow-pine. 

Dr.  Kennedy  found  them  in  New  Mexico,  in  November,  about  the  water- 
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courses.  When  scared  they  flew  in  circles,  rising  high  above  his  head 
uttering  their  singular  cry,  and  then  suddenly  descended  to  the  top  of  some 
tree  on  the  neighboring  cliffs. 

I  have  seen  specimens  from  Washoe,  just  east  of  the  State  boundary,  and 
am  told  by  Mr.  Clarence  King  that  they  frequent  the  junipers  on  moun- 
tains near  Mariposa. 


Sub-Family   GARRULINJE,  The  Jays. 

Char.  Wings  short,  rounded  ;  not  longer,  or  much  shorter  than  the  tail, 
which  is  graduated,  sometimes  excessively  so.  Wings  reaching  not  much 
beyond  the  lower  tail  coverts.  Bristly  feathers  at  base  of  bill  variable. 
Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  or  shorter.  Tarsi  longer  than  the  bill  or 
than  the  middle  toe.    Outer  lateral  claws  rather  shorter  than  the  inner. 


Genus  PICA,  Brissox. 

Caracias,  Linn^cs,  Syst.  Nat.  1735  (Gray). 

Pica,  Bbisson,  Ornithologia,  1760,  and  of  Cuvicr  (Agassiz).    (Type,  Corvuspica,  L.) 

Cieptes,  Gambel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  Ser.  I.  1847,  47. 

Gen.  Char.     Tail  very  long,  forming  much  more  than  half  the  total  length ;  the  feath- 
ers much  graduated ;  the  lateral  scarcely  more  than  half  the  middle.    First  primary 


P.  Hudsonica. 


falcate,  curved,  and  attenuated.     Bill  about  as  high  as  broad  at  the  base ;  the  culmen  and 
gonys  much  curved,  and  about  equal ;  the  bristly  feathers  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle 
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of  Uie  biU.    Nostrils  nearly  circular.    Tarsi  very  long;  inidcile  toe  scarcely  mate  ihao  two 
thirds  the  length.     A  patch  of  naked  akin  beneath  and  behinil  the  eye. 

There  are  two  species  of  magpie  in  the  United  States  differing  in  almost 
nothing  from  each  other  except  in  the  Ijkek  bill  of  one  and  the  yellow  of 
the  other.  The  latter  (F.  Nuttalli)  is  confined  to  Western  California,  the 
other  {P.  Hudsonka)  ia  found  more  to  the  uorthwaitl  as  well  as  in  the  mid- 


dle region  of  North  America,  The  yellow-billed  bird  is  scarcely  entitled 
to  consideration  as  a  distinct  species,  since  many  species  of  American  Cor- 
vidcB  have  the  bill  indifferently  yellow  or  black,  or  intermediate  in  color. 
The  European  magpie  has  a  black  bill,  and  we  believe  a  variety  with  yellow 
bill  is  not  found  in  the  Old  World, 
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Pica  Nnttalli,  Audubon. 

TEE  TEIU>T-BI1LES  KAQFIX. 

Pica  Nullalli,  Adddikiv,  Ora.  Biog.  IV.  1838,  450;  pi.  362.  Id.  Birdg  Amer.  IV.  1B4S, 
104;  vi.228.  — Nr;TTALL,  Man.  L  ad  ed.  1840,  836.  —  Nkwbebhv,  Kcp.  P.  B.  R.  VL 
ir.l8ST,84;  pi.  2fi. .— Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birtli,  578.  —  Ukebuas.v,  X.  vi.  S4-  — 
Chpta  Naltalli,  Gahbel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  Id  Series,  1.  1647,  46. 

Sr.  CllAlt.     Bill,  anil  naknl  skin  behind  the  eye,  bright  j-clloir.     The  belly,  scapulars, 
iiid  innur  wvbe  of  the  primariuB  wbitc;  hind  part  of  back  grayish;  exposed  portion  of  the 


tail  feathers  glo^s)-  green,  tinged  with  purple  and  violet  near  the  enil ;  winp;!)  (rlosscd  irllh 
gruoni  the  Be<-ondarie8  and  tertials  blue;  throat  feathers  spotted  with  white.  Length, 
17  00;  wing,  8.00;  tail,  10.00. 

Hob.     Catitbniia,  west  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada 

This  magpie  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  Cnlifoniia,  especially  near  the 
middle  of  tlie  State,  except  in  the  spring  months,  when  I  have  seen  none  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  suppose  they  must  ha\'e  retired  into  some  of  the 
mountains  eastward  to  build  nests.  There  were  none  certainly  at  that  time 
in  the  Coast  Range  west  of  that  valley.  At  Santa  Barbara,  however,  I  found 
them  numerous  in  April  and  May,  and  saw  their  nests  in  oak-trees,  but  the 
young  were  fledged  by  the  2;)th  of  April.  The  nest  is  composed  of  a  large 
mass  of  coarse  twigs  twisted  together  in  a  spherical  form,  with  a  hole  in  the 
side.  The  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  other  species,  which  are  whitish-green, 
sjwtted  with  cinereous-gray  and  olive-brown.  They  breed  abundantly  about 
Monterey. 
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Their  food  consists  of  almost  everything  animal  and  v^etable  which  they 
can  find  or  eat,  and  they  come  much  about  farms  and  gardens  to  pick  up 
whatever  they  can.  Like  the  magpie  of  Europe,  they  probably  carry  off 
many  things  that  can  be  of  no  use  to  them,  out  of  mere  curiosity  or  miscliief. 

They  have  a  loud  call  like  pait,  pail,  and  a  \'ariety  of  chattering  notes,  in 
tone  resembling  the  human  voice,  which  they  can  be  taught  to  imitate. 
They  are  said  also  to  imitate  the  calls  and  songs  of  small  birds,  as  if  to  at- 
tract them  within  their  reach,  as  they  kill  them,  and  destroy  their  eggs  on 
every  opportunity.  I  have  never  seen  magpies  along  the  coast  north  of 
Monterey. 

Pica  Hndsoniea,  Sadike. 

THE  AKXBICAS  XAOFIE. 

Comi>p!ea,  roasTER,  Phil.  Trans.  LXSII.  382. 

Corciit  Httdionicia,  Sabihe,  App.  Franklin's  Joumej,  1S!3,  S5.  —  Plea  ffudmiim,  Boha- 

PARTE,  List,  1B3B.  —  Nkwbehht,P.11.  Rep.  VI.  i».  84.  — Baibo,  Birds  N.  Amor.  S70. 

—Cooper  and  Sccklev,  P.  11.  R.  Xlt.  ii.  213. 
Pica  mehrmltuca,  "  Vieillot,"  Acdubo:*,  Birds  Amcr.  IV.  184!,  99 ;  pi.  2S7. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  P.  Nullalli,  but  with  the  bill  nnd  skin  round  the  ejc  blRck. 
Throat  Tuathcra  spott4»l  with  concealed  white.     Lunjjth,  19.00 ;  wing,  8  SO ;  tail,  11.00. 


Hab.  Northern  portions  of  North  America.  IVliole  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
North  Pacilic  States. 

The  magpie  is  not  so  familiar  a  bird  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  settled 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  its  European  congener,  although  west  of  the 
Missouri  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  well  known.     The  habits 
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are  much  as  detailed  for  the  yellow-billed  magpie,  and  indeed  it  is  almost 
a  question  whether  the  yellow  bill  of  the  latter  is  any  more  than  a  mere  per- 
manent form  of  a  variation  in  this  respect  seen  in  many  jays,  as  FsUorhintis 
mono,  Cyanura  Beechei/i,  etc.  Our  bird  is  said  not  to  be  so  much  at  home 
with  man  as  the  European  species,  but  resembles  it  in  most  of  its  habits.  It 
is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  Western  men  from  its  fondness  for  light- 
ing on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules,  and  picking  at  any  sore  places  it 
may  find,  causing  the  animals  to  run  away  or  roll  over  to  get  rid  of  their 
tormentora,  and  often  to  the  detriment  of  their  load,  or  to  their  personal 
injuiy.  The  magpies  feed  laigely  on  carrion  and  the  refuse  of  camps, 
although  nothing  comes  amiss  to  them,  —  eggs,  young  birds,  fruits,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  found  this  bird  on  Vancouver's  Island,  as  well  as  at  Fort 
Colville,  and  says  that  they  build  in  March,  in  dense  thickets,  often  very 
near  the  fish-crows,  constructing  a  similar  covered  nest,  and  laying  seven  or 
eight  eggs.  Great  numbers  were  poisoned  at  the  camp  of  the  Boimdary 
Commission  in  winter,  because  they  became  so  troublesome  to  sore-backed 
liorses.  They  were  so  tame  and  impudent,  that  he  often  gave  them  food 
from  his  hand  ^ 

Genus  C7ANI7RA,  Swainson. 

Cynnnrus,  Svtainson,  Fauna  Bor.  Amcr.  II.  1831,495,  Appendix.     (Type,  Chrvus  cristatus, 

LiNNiEUS.) 

Cyanodtta,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1851.    Not  of  Strickland,  1845. 

Gex.  Char.  Head  crested.  Wings  and  tail  blue,  with  transverse  black  bars ;  head 
and  back  of  the  same  color.    Bill  rather  slender,  somewhat  broader  than  high  at  the  base ; 


C  eristata. 


culmcn  about  oriual  in  length  to  the  head.  Nostrils  large,  nearly  circular,  concealed 
by  bristles.  Tail  about  as  long  as  the  wings,  lengthened,  graduated.  Hind  claw  large, 
longer  than  its  digit 

38 
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The  Eastern  blue-jay,  C.  cristatus,  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  is  its  type, 
and  there  are  several  others  more  nearly  resembling  ours  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  Jrexico,  and  Central  America. 

Calocitta  collitci.  Vigors  (Gray),  described  and  figured  by  Audubon  as 


Corvus  or  Pwa  BidloeMi,  "  from  the  Columbian  Eiver,"  is  not  found  north 
of  Mexico.  The  same  is  true  of  Cyanocitta  Beecheyi,  Vigors,  figured  in 
"  Voyage  of  the  Blossom,"  etc.,  as  from  CaUfomia. 


Cyannra  Stellerl,  Gmelin. 

STEILEB'B  JAT. 

CoTWi  Stellfri,  Ghemh,  Syst.  Not.  I,  I78S,  370.  —  Ganvliit  Slellai,  ViBILLOT,  Dirt.  XIL 
1817,  481.  — BosAP*KTE.  Am.  Om.  IL  1828,  «;  pi  xiii.  — Kottall,  Man.  I.  183!. 
aS9.  —  AUDODOS,  BinU  Amor.  IV.  1842,  107  ;  pi.  230.  —  Cyamciaa  SttUtri,  CiBASlB, 
Mus.  Hein.  321.  — NE«-nF,BHr,  P.  li.  It.Rcp.  VI.  iv.  SS.  —  Cgonuna  Srf&n', Swaikow, 
Faana  Bor.  Amer.  II.  1831,  495,  App.  —  HairI),  P.  R.  Rtp.  IX.  Birds,  581.  — He«- 
MASN,  X.  vi.  55.  —  Cooler  ami  Sicklet,  XII.  iii.  Zoul.  of  W.  T.  814. 

Sp.  Char.  Crest  about  one  tlilnl  longer  tlian  tbc  bill.  Fiflh  quill  longest ;  iecood 
about  <>qiial  to  thu  wi^onilary  (juills.  Tail  graduated;  lateral  feathers  about  0.70  of  mn 
inch  shortest.     HL'ad  and  neck  all  round,  au<l  Ibrv  part  of  breast,  dark  browuiah-black. 
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Batk  and  lesser  wing  coverts  blackish-brown,  the  scapulars  glossed  with  blue.  Under 
parts,  rump,  tail  coverts,  and  wing,  grcenish-bluo ;  exposed  surfaces  of  lesser  quills  dark 
indigo-blue ;  tertiab  and  ends  of  tail  feathers  rather  obsoletel/  banded  with  black. 


Feathers  of  the  forehead  streaked  with  greenish-blue.    Length,  about  12.50;  extent, 
18.00;  wing,  6.00. 

Hah.     Pacific  Coast  of  North  America,  to  the  Northern  Bocky  Mountains. 

These  birds  are  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  California,  inhabiting  the 
whole  length  of  the  Sierra  Nevacia,  and  the  Coaat  Eange  as  far  south  as 
Santa  Cruz  at  least.  They  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  coniferous 
foresta,  rarely  going  far  from  them,  but  sometimes  in  winter  frequenting 
those  of  oak.  Their  food  consists  of  seeds  of  the  pines  and  epruces,  berries, 
and  acorns,  which  they  crack  before  eating,  besides  insects,  eggs,  and  any 
animal  food  they  can  get.  They  even  eat  potatoes  in  winter,  and  resort  to 
the  shores  for  dead  fish.  They  are  very  noisy  birds,  having  a  variety  of 
harsh  notes,  and  a  considerable  talent  for  mimicry.  They  are  sometimes 
very  bold  and  prying,  at  others  very  cautious  and  suspicious,  soon  learning 
the  effect  of  the  gun,  and  showing  much  sagacity  in  their  movements. 

Their  nests  are  built  usually  in  evei^eens  at  various  heights,  large,  and 
composed  of  twigs  and  roots,  with  a  layer  of  mud  and  a  lining  of  root-fibres. 
The  ^gs,  about  four,  are  pale  green,  with  small  oUve-brown  specks,  and 
others  inclining  to  violet.     (Nuttall.) 

They  lay  in  May  near  the  Columbia  River,  and  probably  a  month  earlier 
in  some  parts  of  this  State. 

According  to  J.  K.  Lortl,  this  species  builds  a  nest  amidst  the  thick-  foli- 
age of  a  young  pine-tree,  of  moss,  small  twigs,  lichen,  and  fir  leaves,  lined 
with  deer  hair,  in  which  are  laid  about  seven  bluish-green  eggs.  The  num- 
ber he  gives  of  the  eggs  of  several  birds  near  tlie  49th  parallel  is  so  much 
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larger  than  in  ttiis  State,  that  I  suspect  he  obtained  his  information  from 
othei3,  instead  of  by  personal  observation. 


OTannra  macrolophoB,  Baird, 

THE  UHTG-OSEBTEI)  JAT. 

Cyaaocilla  macroloplia,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  ISM,  118.  —  C^um  mturo/oyiiu,  Baibd,  Birds 
N.  Amer.  IMS,  SB2.  — Codes,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  98. 

Sp.  Char.  Crest  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  bill.  Tail  moderately  graduated ;  the 
lateral  feathers  about  0.60  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  middle.  Fourth  and  (iflh  quills 
longest,  geeond  shorter  than  the  secondaries.  Head  all  round,  throat,  and  fore  part 
of  the  breaBt  black,  the  erest  with  a  gloss  of  blue ;  rest  of  back  dark  ashy-brown  wiih  a 
gloss  of  greenish.    Under  parts,  rump,  tail  coverts,  and  outer  surfaces  of  primaries,  green- 


ish-blue ;  greater  coverts,  secondaries,  and  lertials,  and  upper  surfaces  of  tail  feathers, 
bright  blue,  banded  with  black  ;  foruhead  streaked  wiih  opiujue-whice.  passing  behind  into 
pale  blue;  a  white  patch  over  the  eye.  Cliiii  grayish.  Length,  12  50;  wing,  5,85  ;  tail, 
5  85;  tarsus,  1.70. 

Hab,     Central  line  of  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  ;  Arizona. 

This  species  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  representative  of  C.  Stelleri,  from 
which  it  differs  mainly  in  the  bluish-white  feathers  of  the  forehead,  the 
white  over  the  eye,  and  the  longer  black  crest.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains  this  jay  has  its  most  westward  extension,  and  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Columbia  meets  with  C.  Stelleri,  and  apparently  hybrid- 
izes with  it,  as  specimens  occur  there  exactly  intermediate  in  character. 

The  habits  of  C.  macrolophus  are  much  like  those  of  Stelleri,  and  the  neat 
and  ^gs  are  probably  very  similar. 


COEVID^  — THE  CROWS  — CYAN  OCITTA. 


Qenus  CTANOCITTA,  Stbiceland. 

Cyaaodaa,  Stsicklahd,  Annals  and  Mag.  N.  H.  XV,  184S,  260.     (Type,  OurWiu  Califiir- 

mcut,  ViaoBB.) 
A/Mocmmi,  Cadamb,  Hus.  Hein.  IBM,  S2I.     (Same  tjpe.) 

Gen.  Char.    Head  without  crest    Wings  and  t^  blue,  without  any  banda.    Back 
with  a  gray  patch,  diSerent  from  the  bead.    Bill  about  aa  broad  as  high  at  tJie  ba«e,  and 


the  culmen  a  little  shorter  than  the  head.    Nostnln  large,  neariy  circular,  and  concealed. 
Tail  shorE«r  or  nearly  equal  to  the  wings,  lengthened,  graduated. 


Of  this  genus  there  are  several  species,  all  belonging  to  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Northern  Mexico  ;  one  of  these,  the  Florida 
jay  {C.  Flcridana),  is  confined  at  the  present  time  to  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.    It  is  quite  similar  to  the  California  jay,  although  smaller. 


SfflGING  BIEtDS— OSCINES. 


Cyanocitta   Callibznica,  Vigors. 

THE  GALITOBHU  JAT. 

Gamlia  CaUfimiait,  VioosB,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voygge,  1839,  21  ;  pL  y.—  CfamdUa  Cali- 
finticui,  Stbicklamd,  Ann.  Mag.  XV.  34!.  — Gambel,  J.  A.  K.  Sc.  2d  Series,  I.  Dec 
1M7,  45.  — Newbkrbt,  p.  R.  It  Bep.  VI.  iv.  18S7,  85.  — Baibd,  P.  B  E.  Hep.  IX. 
Birds,  SS4.  —  KtiHKEBLT,X.  ii,  32.  —  Ueerkank,  X.  vi.  SS. 

CofTtu  ultnimarinai,  AddCbOR,  Om.  Biog.  IV.  IS3S,  456  ;  pi.  362.  (Kot  Gamdui  vilramari- 
nut,  BoxAPAKTE.)  —  Gamdat  ultnimariiiut,  AcDUBON,  Sjn.  1839,  154.  —  AvdubOn, 
Birds  Amer.  IV.  1$42,  115;  pi.  232.  — Nlttall,  Man.  I.  2d  ed.  245.    Not  of  Bona- 

Sp.  Chab.  Width  of  bill  at  base  of  lower  mandible  rather  more  than  half  the  length 
of  culmen.  Lateral  tail  feathers  about  an  inch  shortest.  Tall  an  inch  longer  than  the 
wings.  General  color  above,  including  the  surface  of  the  wings,  bright  blue,  without  any 
bars.  The  whole  back,  including  to  some  extent  the  interscapulars,  brownish-ash,  very 
fiiintly  glossed  with  blue  in  the  adult.  A  streaked  white  superciliary  line  from  a  little 
>  the  eye  aa  &r  as  the  occiput     Sides  of  the  head  and  neck  blue,  the  region 


aronnd  and  behind  the  eye,  including  lores  and  most  of  ear  coverts,  black.  The  blue  of 
the  sides  of  the  neck  extends  across  the  fore  part  of  the  breast,  forming  a  crescent,  inter- 
rupted in  the  middie.  The  under  parts  anterior  to  the  crescent,  white  streaked  with 
blue ;  behind  it  dull  white ;  the  sides  tinged  iritli  brown.  Length,  1 2.25  ;  extent,  15.00 ; 
wing,  5.00;  tail,  G.15;  tarsus,  1.55.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Hab.  FaciRc  Coast  trom  Columbia  River  south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Not  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada? 

According  to  Nuttall,  this  species  was  ciommon  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  Oc- 
Idbet,  1834,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  there  by  recent  collectors,  and,  according 
to  Newberry,  was  not  found  anywhere  in  Oregon  during  his  journey  in  1855, 
its  range  being  limited  strictly  by  the  Sacramento  Valley.     Nuttall  found 
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them  also  with  newly  fledged  young  in  June,  and  says  they  were  found  at 
least  as  far  north  as  Frazer  s  River.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  testi- 
mony, and  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  scarcely  migratory  southern  species 
which  were  then  found  north  of  the  Columbia,  but  have  since  become  nearly 
or  quite  extinct  there,  perhaps  from  the  effects  of  uncommonly  severe  win- 
ters. Among  these  are  the  Cathartes  Cali/orniamcs,  Agclaius  gubcnmtor, 
Oreortyx  pictus,  and  other  more  migratory  species  elsewhere  mentioned. 

In  California  this  jay  is  one  of  the  most  coumion  and  conspicuous  birds, 
frequenting  every  locality  where  oaks  grow,  even  close  to  the  towns,  enter- 
ing gardens  and  audaciously  pilfering  fruits,  etc.,  before  the  owner's  eyes. 
They  share  the  usual  cunning  of  the  tribe,  and  if  alarmed  become  very 
quiet,  concealing  themselves  in  the  thick  foliage,  so  as  to  be  found  with 
difficulty.  They  are  usually,  however,  noisy  and  fearless,  their  odd  cries, 
grotesque  actions,  and  bright  plumage  making  them  rather  favorite  guests,  in 
spite  of  their  petty  depredations.  They  live  chiefly  on  small  acorns  and  in- 
sects, but,  like  other  jays,  are  decidedly  omnivorous. 

Their  cries  are  less  harsh  and  loud  than  those  of  Steller's  jay,  and  they 
have  also  some  talent  for  mimicry,  besides  notes  to  express  their  various 
wants  and  ideas. 

They  build  throughout  the  western  parts  of  California,  constructing  a 
laige  and  strong  nest  of  twigs>  roots,  grass,  etc.,  in  a  low  tree  or  bush,  and 
laying  about  five  eggs,  dark  green,  with  numerous  pale  brown  blotches  and 
spots,  measuring  1.04  X  1.80  inch.  At  San  Diego  I  found  eggs  laid  about 
April  5th. 

These  birds  inhabit  the  Coast  Range  to  its  summits,  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  probably  up  to  the  commencement  of  dense 
pine  woods  and  the  limits  of  oaks,  or  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand 
feet,  according  to  latitude.  They  may  feed  on  the  pine  seeds,  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Kennedy  of  C.  Woodhousii  in  New  Mexico.  I  saw  none  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  lat.  39°. 

Their  flight  is  slow  and  laborious  on  account  of  their  short  wings,  and 
they  never  fly  far  at  a  time.  Tliey  are  very  active,  continually  hopping 
about  and  jerking  their  long  tails.  They  are  very  destructive  to  bird's  eggs, 
making  a  business  of  hunting  for  them  in  the  spring,  and  are  then  justly  de- 
tested and  attacked  by  birds  much  smaller  than  themselves.  They  watch 
the  movements  of  small  birds  with  great  attention,  in  order  to  discover  their 
nests,  and  if  possible  make  a  meal  of  the  proprietor ;  but  they  are  very  cow- 
ardly, and  never  attack  a  bird  that  is  prepared  for  them. 

This  bird  is  very  abundant  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and,  like  all  the  species 
resident  there,  is  much  smaller  than  in  more  northern  regions ;  in  size,  in- 
deed, not  exceeding,  if  equalling,  that  of  the  diminutive  Florida  jay.  The 
habits,  however,  are  said  to  be  much  the  same. 
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CTBnocitta  Woodhonsli,  Baird. 

WOOBHOITBZ-S  JAT. 

Cyucd^i  Woa&maii,  Baird,  Birda  N.  Amer.  1858,  585;  pi.  S9.  —  CotfK*,  Pr.  A,  N.  Sc 

1866,  9!. 
Qonomnir  Cali/micia,  Woodrocib,  Sitgrearc'g  Report,  1853,  77.     (S«n  FnncUco  Moun- 


Sp.  Crar.  Size  and  general  appearance  of  C.  Caltforniea.  Graduation  of  tail  one 
inch.  Blue,  with  a  very  obscure  ashy  patch  on  the  back.  Sides  of  the  head  and  neck  and 
incomplete  pectoral  collar  blue ;  throat  streaked  with  the  aame.    Breaat  and  belly  nnifomi 


browni8h-a«li  glossed  with  bloc ;  under  tail  coverts  bright  blue.    Sides  of  head,  including 
lores,  black,  glossed  with  blue  below  ;  a  streaked  white  superciliary  line.     Length,  Il.SO ; 
wing,  5.35 ;  t^  6.10 ;  tarsus,  1.60. 
Hab.    Central  line  of  Rocky  Mountains  to  tlic  table-lands  of  Mexico.     Southern  Ari- 


This  species  is  distinguishable  from  C.  Cali/omica  by  the  charactera  given 
above,  especially  by  the  grayish  under  parts,  and  the  greater  or  leas  amoimt 
of  blue  on  the  under  tail  coverts.  There  is  no  white  whatever  in  the  under 
partis,  except  immediately  around  the  anus,  and  there  is  a  gloss  of  blue  dis- 
tinctly appreciable,  especially  along  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  back  is 
more  blue,  and  the  lores  are  quite  black,  without  any  hoary,  as  in  Caiifor- 
nica.  According  to  Dr.  Coues,  it  is  very  abundant  in  Arizona,  being 
found  everywhere,  but  preferring  open  hillsides  among  the  scrub-oaks. 
In  winter  it  collects  in  flocks,  and,  like  most  jays,  it  is  shy,  restless,  and 
noisy. 
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Cyanodtta  sordlda,  Swainbox. 
B'S  7AT. 


Gamlut  torlidttS,  Swaihsok,  Philos.  Mag.  June,  18UT,  437.  Ib.  ZooI.  III.  III.  n.  ■-  tab. 
86.  — ApMocoma  tordida,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hcin.  1891,  311.  —  Cgaiioeitta  tordida,  Baibd, 
Birdl  N.  Amcr.  1398,587;  pi  Ix.  f.  1.  Ib.  Mex.  Bound.  Bep.  II.  ai.  — Codbb,  Fr.  A. 
N.  Sc.  isee,  92. 

Pica  SUUri,  Waolbh,  Sy»L  Ay.  1827.  No.  23. 

Sp.  Char,  Bill  short,  thick  ;  half  ns  high  as  long.  Wings  about  as  long  or  but  little 
longer  than  the  tail,  which  is  graduated  0.85  of  an  inch.  Above  and  on  aides  of  head  and 
neck  bright  blue,  scarcely  duller  in  the  middle  of  the  hack.  Beneath  white ;  the  throat 
and  breast  tinged  with  very  fiiint  bluish,  especially  across  the  latter.     Tibial  feathers  dull 


^^^?=   -U^!^ 


bluish-ash ;  crissum  white,  the  tips  of  poaterior  feathers  very  Cuntly  tinged  with  bluish- 
gray.  Length,  13  00;  wing,  G.60;  tail,  COO  ;  tarsus,  1,C5;  cuhnen,  1.00;  height  of  bill 
at  base,  0.45. 

Hab.  MImbres  region  of  Rocky  Klount^ns,  and  south  to  table-lands  of  Mexico. 
Southern  Arizona  (Fort  Buchanan). 

This  bird  is  found  along  the  southern  border  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
but  in  what  degree  of  abundance  cannot  now  be  stated.  Nothit^  is  known 
of  its  liabits. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  another  species  of  Cyanodtta,  C.  ultra- 
marina  (Bonaparte)  (Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer.  688)  may  yet  be  found  in  Ari- 
zona or  New  Mexico,  as  it  baa  been  taken  very  near  the  southern  boun- 
daries of  those  territories.  It  is  allied  to  C  Califomica,  but  has  a  shorter, 
more  even  tail,  much  longer  wings,  and  stouter  feet  There  are  no  dark 
marks  beneath,  and  the  ash  of  the  back  is  scarcely  appreciable. 
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Genus  FERISOREUS,  Bonaparte. 

Peruorva,  Boh*p*ktk,  Ssggio  di  anadist.  met  1831,     {Type  Comut  Canadeialit) 
DfKmitiiia,  Swaihsoh,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  II.  1B3I,  495.     (Same  type.) 

Gen.  Char.  Feathers  lax  and  full,  especially  on  the  back,  and  of  very  dull  colon, 
without  any  blue.  Head  without  distinct  crest.  Bill  Tery  short ;  broader  tban  high. 
CulmeD  KSrcely  half  the  length  of  the  head ;  str^ht  to  near  the  tip,  then  slightly 


curved ;  gonys  more  curved  than  culmen.  Bill  notched  at  tip.  Nostrils  round,  covered 
by  bristly  feathers.  Tail  about  equal  to  the  wings ;  graduated-  Tar»  rather  short ;  but 
little  longer  than  the  middle  toe. 


CORVID^  — THE  CROWS  — PEEISOttECS. 


PeilBoreiia   CanadenBiB,  Link^us. 

THE  CABASA  JAT. 

Coma  OmoiJenfu,  LimxDS,  S}'Bt.  Nat.  I.  1766,  15S.— Wilson,  Am.  Om  III  1611,33; 
pi.  xxi. —  Oamdui  Canadtnsia,  Bonapabtb,  (Siiggio,  1B31  ?)  Syn.  1838,  S8  —  Bwjkllt- 
80K,  Fanna  Bor.  Amer.  II.  IS3I,  295.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  1S32,  SSi  —Audubon, 
Birds  Amer.  IV.  1842,  ISl ;  pi.  234.  —  Periiareai  Caniakiua, 'Bos apaxtb.  List,  1S38. 
—  Nbwberk,  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  Snr».  VI.  iv.  1857,  85.  — B*ibi>,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds, 
590.  — Cooper  and  Sccklei,  XIL  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  216. 

Gamilat  brocAj^AyncAus,  Swainhon,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  II.  1831,  S96  ;  pi.  55  (ytmng). 

Sp.  Char.     Tail  graduated  ;  lateral  feathers  about  one  inch  shortest     Wings  a  little 
shorter  than  the  taiL    Head  and  neck  ajid  fore  part  of  breast  white.    A  plumbeous  brown 


occipital  patch,  becoming  darker  behind,  from  the  middle  of  the  crown  to  the  back,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  an  interrupted  whitish  collar.  Rest  of  upper  parts  ashy-pliunbe' 
oua ;  the  outer  primaries  mai^ned,  the  secondaries,  tertials,  and  bul  ieathers  obscurely 
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tipped  with  white.     Beneath  smoky  gray.     Crissum  whitish.     Length,  10.50 ;   extent, 
17  00;  wing,  5.50  ;  tail,  6.00  ;  tarsus,  1.40.     Iris  brown;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Hah,  Northern  America  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific ;  more  south  m  Kocky  Mountains. 

Dr.  Newberry  found  this  bird  common  in  California  north  of  lat.  40**  in 
autumn,  and  they  probably  descend  much  farther  south  in  winter,  if  not 
resident  in  the  highest  Sierra  Nevada,  for  nearly  their  whole  length.  I  did 
not  see  them  about  lat.  39*  in  September,  but  have  everywhere  towards  the 
north  found  them  so  scattered  in  their  range  that  they  may  easily  be  over- 
looked in  a  short  visit  to  a  district,  though  common  there  at  times. 

Tliey  are  generally  rather  shy  birds,  migrating  in  small  families  through 
the  woods,  occasionally  whistling  in  a  loud  and  clear  tone  quite  unlike  other 
jays.  They  have  indeed  much  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  titmice, 
though  so  much  larger,  searching  closely  among  the  evergreens  for  seeds, 
insects,  etc.,  hanging  head  downwards  and  uttering  a  variety  of  quaint  and 
musical  notes.  At  times,  especially  in  winter,  they  become  very  bold,  en- 
tering cabins  in  the  woods,  and  following  hunters  to  obtain  scraps  of  meat 
and  fat  of  the  game  he  may  hang  up,  from  which  they  have  obtained  one  of 
their  names  of  "  meat-bird."  They  are  also  called  in  the  far  North  "  Whis- 
key Jack,"  not  from  any  fondness  for  liquor,  but  from  a  corruption  of  their 
Chippewa  name  of  Wiskachon.     (Suckley.) 

They  are  most  numerous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  fur  countries  north  of 
lat.  49"*,  and  do  not  migrate  much  even  in  that  climate.  According  to 
Hutchins,  they  in  winter  become  so  bold  as  to  steal  from  the  very  dishes  in 
the  hunter's  camp.  They  lay  up  stores  of  berries,  etc.,  in  hollow  trees,  and 
even  are  said  to  eat  lichens.  Tliey  are  considered  mockers  and  birds  of  ill 
omen  by  the  Indians,  and  are  very  noisy  about  the  commencement  of 
storms. 

Their  nests  are  built  in  pine-trees  of  twigs  and  grass,  and  their  eggs,  four 
to  six,  are  light  grayish,  with  faint  brown  spots.  (Nuttall.)  The  young  for 
the  first  autumn  are  nearly  as  black  as  crows. 


Order  CLAMATORES. 

Char.  Toes,  three  anterior  and  one  posterior,  not  versatile.  Tail  feath- 
ers usually  twelve.  Primaries  always  ten,  the  first  nearly  as  long  as  the 
second     Tarsal  scales  generally  passing  entirely  around. 

But  one  family  of  this  order  is  found  within  our  limits,  though  there  are 
numerous  others  in  the  tropics,  presenting  great  variety  of  forra. 


Family  TYRANNID^E,  The  Tyrant  Flycatchers. 

Char.  Bill  broader  than  high  at  the  base,  much  depressed,  more  or  less 
triangular.  Culmen  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  or  shorter ;  straight  to  near 
the  tip,  then  suddenly  bent  down  into  a  conspicuous  hook,  with  a  notch 
behind  it ;  tip  of  lower  jaw  also  notched.  Commissure  straight  to  near 
the  notch ;  gonys  slightly  convex.  Nostrils  oval  or  rounded,  in  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  nasal  groove,  and  more  or  less  concealed  by  long 
bristles  which  extend  from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  jaws  along  the  base  of 
the  bill,  becoming  smaller,  but  reaching  nearly  to  the  median  line  of  the 
forehead.  These  bristles  with  lateral  branches  at  the  base.  Similar  bristles 
mixed  in  the  loral  feathers  and  margining  the  chin.  Tarsi  short,  generally 
less  than  the  middle  toe,  completely  enveloped  by  a  series  of  large  scales, 
which  meet  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  inner  side,  and  are  separated 
either  by  naked  skin  or  by  a  row  of  small  scales.  Sometimes  a  second 
series  of  rather  large  plates  is  seen  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  these, 
however,  usually  on  the  upper  extremity  only.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe 
united  almost  throughout  to  that  of  the  outer  toe,  but  more  than  half  free 
on  the  inner  side ;  outer  lateral  toe  rather  the  longer.  Wings  and  tail 
variable  ;  first  quill  always  more  than  three  fourths  the  second.  The  outer 
primaries  sometimes  attenuated  near  the  tip. 
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Gexub  TYRAMHUS,  Cuvieb. 
CcTiEB,  Lemons  Anat.  Comp.  1T99,  ISOO  (Aguui), 


Grk.   Cbar.     Tail  nearly  even,  or  moderately  forked ;  rather  shorter  than  tlie  wings ; 
the  ieadiers  broad,  and  widening  Bomewbat  at  the  ends.    Wings  long  and  pointed ;  the 


outer  primaries  rather  abruptly  attenuated  near  the  end,  the  attenuated  portion  not  linear, 
however.    Head  with  a  concealed  patch  of  red  on  the  crown. 

This  is  exclusively  an  American  genus,  of  ■which  there  are  many  species 
in  varm  and  tropical  if^ions. 


r.  OnOuiuU. 
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TyranniiB  CarollnenBlB,  Baird. 

THE  EIVQ>BISD;  BEE-KASTIH. 

Xonnu  fymnniu,  Likhxcs,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1T66,  136.     (This  belong;!  to  the  Cuban  T.  maiuti- 

ma,  according  to  Bonaparte.)  —  Miacicapa  tgnmma,  (Bribsoh?)  Wilsoh,  Am.  Om.  I. 

1808,  66;  pi.  xiii,  —  Addubon,  Om.  Biog.  J.  1832,  403;  V.  1839,  «0;  pi.  79.    Ib. 

Birdi  Amcr.   J.   1640,  204;   pi.  56. — Laniia  ti/ratmus,  var.  Carolineaiit,  Ladomcianta, 

GnEUn.  Syst.  Nal.  I.  1788,  302. 
ifuidcapa  m,  Bj^kioh,  Fragments,  N.  H.  Penna.  1799,  18. 
Tgrnania  CamlinaiiU,  Baibd,  F.  It.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  171.  — Coopbs  and  SdCelit,  XII.  iii. 

Z00I.  of  W.  T.  167.  — LoKD,  rr.  R.  A.  Inst.  Woolwich,  1864, 113.    British  Cotambia. 

Sf.  Char.  Two,  somctimca  three,  outer  primaries  abruptly  attenuated  at  the  end. 
Second  quill  longest ;  third  little  shorter ;  first  ratiicr  longer  than  fourth,  or  nearly  equaL 
Tail  slightly  rounded.  Above  dark  bluish-ash,  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  to  beneath 
the  eyes  bluinh-blacli.  A  concealed  crest  on  the  crown,  vennilion  in  the  centre,  white 
behind,  and  before  partially  mixed  with  orange.  Lower  parts  pure  white,  tinged  with 
pate  bluish-ash  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  across  the  breast ;  sides  d*  the  breast  and 


under  the  wings  similar  to,  but  rather  lighter  than,  the  back.  Axillariei  pale  grsyiab- 
brown  tipped  with  lighter.  The  wings  dark  brown,  darkest  towards  the  ends  of  the 
quills ;  the  greater  coverts  and  quills  edged  with  white,  most  so  on  the  terdals ;  tho  leaser 
coverts  edged  with  paler.  Upper  tail  coverts  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  glossy  black, 
the  latter  very  dark  brown  beneath  ;  all  the  feathers  tipped  and  the  exterior  margined 
externally  with  white,  forming  a  conspicuous  terminal  band  about  0.25  of  an  inch  broad. 
Length,  8.75;  extent,  15.00;  wing,  4.65;  tail,  3.70  ;  tarsus,  0.75.  Iris  brown;  bill  and 
feet  black. 

Hub.     Eastern  North  America  to  Rocky  Mountains.     West  of  this  seen  only  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,     California  ?     South  to  Panama  and  the  Upper  Amazon,  in  winter. 

Although  this  bird  has  never  yet  been  collected  in  California,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  one  of  its  migratory  habits  slionld  be  abundant  at  the 
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Columbia  Eiver,  as  I  found  it,  without  passing  through  CaKfomia  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  prefer  a  route  of  travel 
through  the  barren  regions  towards  the  Eocky  Mountains,  when  they  can 
find  abundance  of  food  on  the  route  through  Califoniia,  and  a  country  quite 
Qongenial  to  their  habits.  I  have  found  them,  however,  all  along  the  Upper 
Missouri,  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  northward. 

Their  habits  are  well  known  to  settlers  from  the  Atlantic  States.  Their 
name  of  king-bird  is  derived  from  their  quarrelsome  disposition  during  the 
breeding  season,  when  they  drive  eveiy  bird,  even  to  the  size  of  the  eagle, 
away  from  their  nest.  This  is  built  on  a  low  branch,  often  in  the  garden  or 
orchard,  constructed  firmly  of  roots,  grass,  and  a  lining  of  soft  materials, 
horse-hair,  etc.  The  eggs  are  three  to  five,  yellowish-white,  and  with  a  few 
large  well-defined  brown  spots.  Their  notes  consist  of  harsh  guttural  twitters 
and  chirps,  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  song.  Their  food  is  almost  wholly  of 
insects,  for  which  they  watch  from  some  prominent  perch ;  also  of  berries, 
and  they  sometimes  watch  around  hives  for  bees.  They  leave  the  Atlantic 
States  in  October,  to  winter  in  Tropical  America.     (Nuttall.) 


Tyrannus  verticalis,  Sat. 

THE  ABKAK8A8  FLTCATCHEB. 

J)frannu8  verticalis,  Sat,  Long's  Exped.  II.  1823,  60.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  11.  2d  ed.  1840,  306. 
Baird,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  173.  —  Heermann,  X.  vi.  37.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley, 
XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  168.— Lord,  Pr.  R.  A.  Inst.  Woolwich,  1864,  113.  British 
Columbia.  —  Afuacicapa  verticalis^  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  I.  182.5,  18;  pi.  xi.  —  Audu- 
bon, Orn.  Biog.  IV.  1838,  422  ;  pi.  359.     Ib.  Birds  Amer.  I.  1840,  199 ;  pi.  54. 

Sp.  Char.  The  four  exterior  quills  attenuated  very  gently  at  the  end,  the  first  most 
so ;  third  and  fourth  quill  longest,  second  and  fiftli  successively  a  little  shorter.  Tail  slight- 
ly forked ;  bill  shorter  than  the  head.  Crown,  sides  of  head  above  the  eyes,  nape,  and 
sides  of  neck,  pale  lead-color  or  ash-gray ;  a  concealed  crest  in  tlie  crown,  vermilion  in 
the  centre,  and  yellowish  before  and  behind.  Hind  neck  and  back  ashy-gray,  strongly 
tinged  with  light  olivaceous-green,  the  gray  turning  to  brown  on  the  rump ;  upper  tail 
coverts  nearly  black,  lower  dusky  ;  chin  and  part  of  ear  coverts  dull  white  ;  throat  and 
upper  part  of  breast  similar  to  head,  but  lighter,  and  but  slightly  contrasted  with  the 
chin ;  rest  of  the  lower  parts,  with  the  under  wing  coverts  and  axillars,  yellow  deepening 
to' gamboge  on  the  belly,  tinged  with  olivaceous  on  the  breast.  Wing  brown,  the  coverts 
with  indistinct  ashy  margins ;  secondaries  and  tertials  edged  with  whitish  ;  inner  webs  of 
primaries  whitish  towards  the  base.  Tail  nearly  black  above,  and  glossy,  duller  brownish 
beneath ;  without  olivaceous  edgings.  Exterior  feather,  ^ith  the  outer  web  and  the  shaft, 
yellowish- white  ;  inner  edge  of  latter  brown.  Tips  of  remaining  feathers  paler.  Bill  and 
feet  dark  brown. 

Female  rather  smaller  and  colors  less  bright    Length  of  male,  8.50 ;  extent,  13.25  ; 

wing,  about  4.50. 
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//oA.  Western  North  America,  from  tbe  High  Central  Phtins  to  the  Pacific.  Acci- 
dental in  the  Eastern  States. 

This  beautiful  and  abttudaiit  species  arrives  in  the  State  about  March 
20th,  and  I  think  none  remain  within  our  limita  during  winter.  Small  par- 
ties of  males  come  first,  which  are  constantly  quarrelling  until  the  victors 
have  decided  the  contest  and  selected  their  mates.  This  does  not  seem  to 
take  place  for  several  weeks,  as  I  have  not  found  a  nest  with  e^  earlier 
than  May  12th  at  Santa  Barbara.  This  nest  was  built  on  a  branch  of  a  low 
oak  near  the  town,  was  five  inches  wide,  aud  coustructed  of  lichens,  twigs, 


coarse  grass,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair,  and  the  four  eggs  it  contained  were 
creamy-white  spotted  with  purple  of  two  shades  near  large  end,  measuring 
0.94  X  0.70  inch.  Tliey  exhibit  similar  court^e  in  defence  of  their  nest, 
and  are  in  fact  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  king-bird  in  habits. 
Their  notes  are  rather  more  varied  and  noisy,  and  they  utter  them  almost 
constantly  during  the  spring,  often  when  flying  and  fighting.  As  "  bee- 
birds  "  they  are  fully  as  destructive,  but  compensate  for  the  damage  by  de- 
stroying great  numbers  of  noxious  insects,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  driven 
away  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  hives  instead  of  shot  They  leave  the 
State,  I  think,  in  October.  With  tliis  species  as  with  the  king-bird,  it  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case  that  smaller  birds  take  advantage  of  its  courageous 
behavior  in  driving  away  predatory  birds  from  ita  nest,  by  constructing 
their  own  in  the  same  neighborhood,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of 
protection.  This  reliance  of  one  bird  on  another  is  shown  still  more  strik- 
ingly in  regard  to  a  Jamaican  species  of  allied  family,  the  Hadrostomva 
niger,  of  about  the  size  of  the  king-bird,  which  builds  a  nest  as  large  as  a 
bushel  measure,  in  the  substance  of  which  half  a  dozen  birds  of  other 
species  sometimes  make  tlieir  nest  likewise. 
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TyraimiiB  TOdferans,  Swainson. 
CASsnrs  fltcatcxeb. 

Tynnnui  raei^roiu,  Swaivbon,  Mod.  Tj-rant  Shrikes  in  Qnartcrl;  Joaroal  Sc.  XX.  Jan. 

1836,  £73.    Ib.  Fhilos.  Hag.  I.  IBST,  36?.  —  Baiiid,  P.  K.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  I74;U.  S. 

and  Me^  BonQd.  Rep.  II.  iii.  6  ;  pi.  x.  —  Codes,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  IBGG,  59. 
Tyaniuu  Caainii,  Lawbencb,  Ann.  N.  V.  Lyceum,  V.  1653,  39  ;  pi.  iii.  f.  S.    (Texas.) 

8p.  Char.  Bill  from  the  forehead,  about  as  long  as  the  head.  Tail  even  or  slightly 
ronndcd.  Outer  five  primaries  attenuated  ;  the  firi^t  four  ahmplly  and  deeply  cmar- 
ginated ;  third  quill  longest,  second  aii'l  Iburtli  a,  little  less,  Tirst  shorter  than  the  sixth, 
and  half  an  inch  less  than  the  longest.  Head  and  n<wk  above  and  on  Uic  aides  rather 
daii  bluish-ash ;  the  throat  and  breast  similar,  and  only  a  little  paler.  Rest  of  upper  parts 
olive-green  tinged  with  gray,  mixed  witli  brown  on  the  rump ;  Ihe  upper  tail  coverts  and 
surface  of  the  tail  nearly  black ;  the  outer  web  of  the  cxbimal  featlier  and  tips  of  all  pale 


brown.  The  chin  is  whil«  in  strong  contract  to  the  dark  ash  of  the  throat;  the  rest  of 
the  nnder  parts  bright  i<ulphur  )eliow  (the  idi.i  olnaceou  )  ]>alcst  on  the  under  tail 
corert*  and  inside  of  wmgs  A  concealed  vermilion  patch  in  tlie  crown,  bordered  by 
stiAw  yellow  Wii^  tbathcrs  brown  tinged  wilh  olne  Ixeoming  paler  towards  the  edge. 
Length,  9.00  to  10.00 ,  extent,  IS  00  to  1 7  00 ,  wing,  4  25  to  &  'iO  ,  tail,  4.25.  Iris  brown  ; 
bill  black  ;  feet  grayish. 

Hab.    Pecos  River,  Texas,  and  into  Mexico,  and  Guatemala  on  table-lands.    West  to 
Coast  of  California. 


Quite  common  in  the  southern  half  of  California,  and  resident  as  far 
north  aa  Los  Angeles  during  winter.  They  much  resemble  the  T.  vcrticalis 
in  color,  but  are  less  lively  and  quarrelsome  in  habits.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  year  they  begin  to  sing  at  daylight,  generally  from  the  top  of  a 
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sycamore-tree,  their  notes  being  loud  and  much  more  musical  than  those  of 
the  other  species,  with  considerable  variety  for  a  bird  of  this  family. 
During  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  rather  quiet,  and  sit  much  of  the 
time  on  their  perch,  occasionally  catching  an  insect  that  comes  very  near, 
but  I  think  their  feeding  is  done  mostly  in  the  very  early  morning. 

I  foimd  them  breeding  at  San  Diego  as  early  as  March  28th,  as  well  as 
subsequently.  The  nest  is  much  larger  and  more  firmly  built  than  that  of 
the  others,  being  5.50  X  2.50  inches  externally,  and  3.00  across  the  cavity, 
the  eggs  0.96  X  0.70  inch,  white  with  large  scattered  reddish-brown  and 
umber  blotches.  I  found  some  of  these  birds  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  in 
May,  1864,  which  were  smaller  and  greener  on  the  back  than  those  from 
the  south. 

They  winter  in  small  numbers  at  Santa  Cruz,  lat.  37^  together  with  Trog- 
lodytes  Farkmanni  and  Hirundo  bicolar,  indicating  a  much  milder  climate 
than  an)nvhere  else  in  the  State. 

Genus  MYIARCHUS,  Cabanis. 

Myiarchus,  Cabanis,  Fauna  Peruana,  1844-1846,  152. — Bujuibisteb,  Thiere  Brasiliens, 
IL  Vogel,  1856,  469. 

Gen.  Char.     Tarsus  e(jual  to  or  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  which  is  decidedly 
longer  than  the  hinder  one.    Bill  wider  at  base  than  half  the  culmen.     Tail  broad,  loog, 


M.  erinitus. 


even,  or  slightly  rounded,  about  equal  to  the  wings,  which  scarcely  reach  the  middle  of 
the  tail ;  the  first  primary  shorter  than  the  sixth.     Head  with  elongated  lanceolate  di^ 
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tinct  teubcn.    Above  brownid>-oliTC,  tliroat  uh,  belly  yellow.    TaO  and  wii^  featben 
varied  witli  nifoiu 


Mjriaxehos  Mezicantis,  Kalp. 

THE  ASH-THBOATED  FLTCAICHZB. 

TffOJinuIa  ifezieaaa,  Kacp,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc  Feb.  1S51,  SI. —  ifgiardia  JfeTieainn,  Baibd, 
P.  H.  Rep.  IX.  Birdi,  179.  — IIeebmakii,  X.  vL  37;  pi.  it.  —  Coce»,  Ft.  PhiL  Ac 
186«,S9. 

Tgranai^  dntrtucaa,  Lawbekce,  Annall  N.  Y.  Ljc  N.  HuL  T.  Sept.  18S1,  109.  — Nbt- 
BBUT,  P.  B.  Bcp.  VI.  iv.  81. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  black,  the  width  opporit«  the  noatrila  not  half  the  length  of  the  culmen. 
Ilvad  crested.  Tail  even,  the  lateral  feathere  Bligbtly  ehort«r.  Second,  third,  and  fourth 
quilli  longest  1  firft  rather  shorti^  than  the  seventh.    Above  a  dull  grayish-olive ;  the 
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ccntreg  of  the  feathers  rather  darker ;  the  crovn,  rump,  and  upper  tail  covcrta  tinged  with 
brownish.  The  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head  grajish-ash ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  fore 
part  of  the  breast  ashy-white ;  the  middle  of  the  breast  white  ;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts 
Yery  pate  sulphur  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  brown.  Two  bands  across  the  wing,  with  outer 
edges  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials  dull  white  i  the  outer  edges  of  the  primaries  light 
chestnut  brown  (except  towards  the  tip  and  on  the  outer  feather)  ;  the  inner  edges  tinged 
with  the  eamc.  Whole  of  the  middle  tail  feathers,  with  the  outer  webs  (only),  and  the 
ends  of  the  others  brown  ;  tlie  rest  of  the  inner  webs  reddish-chestnut,  the  outer  web  of 
exterior  feather  yellowish- while.  Legs  and  bill  black ;  lower  mandible  browDisU  at  the 
base.     Length,  about  8.00 ;  wing,  4.00  ;  tail,  4.10  ;  tarsus,  30. 

IIcA.  Coast  of  California,  and  across  by  Valley  of  Gila  and  Rio  Grande  to  Northeastern 
Mexico,  and  south  to  Guatemala. 

I  found  one  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mojave  on  January  15th,  and  think  a 
few  may  habitually  winter  in  the  Colorado  Valley.  They  began  to  arrive 
from  the  south  about  March  10th,  and  extend  their  range  through  nearly 
the  whole  State  or  its  lower  portions.  Their  notes  are  few,  loud,  and  harsh, 
little  varied,  and  uttered  from  time  to  time  as  they  fly  after  an  insect  from 
their  accustomed  perch  (which  is  usually  on  the  lower  dead  limbs  of  the 
forest  trees),  preferring  shady  situations,  and  feeding  late  in  the  evening. 
According  to  Heermann,  the  nest,  found  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  a  deserted  bur- 
row of  a  woodpecker,  is  composed  of  grasses  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs, 
five  in  number,  are  cream-color,  marked  and  speckled  with  purplish-red 
dashes  and  faint  neutral  tint  blotches. 


A  variety  {Myiarchua  Mtxicanue,  var.  pertinax,  Baird,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1859, 
303)  of  this  species  occurs  at  St.  Lucas,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Xantus, 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  decidedly  stouter  bill  and  stronger 
feet  than  ustiaL     The  size  of  the  bird  itself  is  perhaps  less  than  the  avenge. 
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This  Bpecies  ia  closely  allied  to  the  M.  crinitus  of  the  Eastern  States, 
and  Af.  Cooperi  of  Mexico ;  the  difference  will  be  shown  in  the  preceding 
figuiea.     The  principal  characters  will  be  found  in  the  markings  of  the  tail 


Oorus  SATORXnS,  Bonaparte. 

Scgana,  BomapabtbI  Ateoeo  luliano,  1651.    Id.  Comptea  Bendiu,  ISM;  Notea  Orn. 

DelattK. 
Avianojc,  CABAHta,  JTonnul  iik  Ora.  185S,  1.    (Tjpe,  Tgrannala  nigricaiu.) 

Gss.  Char.     Head  with  a  blended  depressed  moderate  crcat    Tarsus  decidedlj  longer 
dun  middle  toe,  which  b  icBrceljr  longer  than  the  bind  toe.    Bill  rather  narrow ;  width  at 


II 
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base  about  balf  the  culmen.    Tail  broiul,  long,  ilightly  forked ;  equal  to  the  wingSi  wUch 
are  moderately  pointed,  and  reach  the  middle  of  the  tall.    First  primary  shorter  than  the 


Sayomis  nigricans,  Swainson. 

TEE  BLACK  FLTCATCHEB. 

Ti/rmmJa  nignatm,  SwjiiHiOx,  Syn.  Birdi  Hex.  Taylor's  Phil.  Hag.  I.  1S3T,  367.  — New- 
DBRKT,  Zool.  CaL  and  Or.  Route.  F.  R.  Rep.  VL  iv.  1697,  6\.  —  ifuMcicapa  nigri. 
cant,  Adduboh,  Om.  Biog.  V.  1839,  302;  pi.  474.  Is.  Birdi  Amcr.  I.  IMO,  S18;  pi. 
60.  —  jyaiiniu  n(j7-iean»,  NuTTALL,  Man.  L  Sd  cd.  1B40,3!6.  —  Sagarait  nigriauu,  BoHA- 
FABTE,  Comptes  Rendos,  XXVIIL  l854,notci  Ora.  87.— Baibd,  F.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds, 
tea.  — Eehhiblt,  X.  IT.  23.  — Hbiekmaki',  X.vi.  38.  — Coubs,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  1866,60. 

Sp.  Char.    Wings  rounded  ;  fccond,  third)  and  fourth  quiUt  longest;  first  shorter 
than  uxth.    Tarsi  with  a  second  row  of  scales  bchiDd.    The  head  and  neck  *U  round. 


lore  part  and  sides  of  the  breast  diirk  sootj-brown  ;  the  rest  of  the  npper  puts  rimilar,  bat 
lighter ;  iaintly  tinged  with  lead-color  towards  the  talL    The  middle  of  the  breast,  abdo- 
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men,  and  lower  tail  coverts  white ;  some  of  the  latter  with  the  shafts  and  the  centres 
brown.  The  lower  wing  coverts  grayish-brown,  edged  with  white.  Wings  dark  brown  ; 
the  edges  of  the  secondary  coverts  rather  lighter ;  of  primary  coverts  dull  white.  Edge 
of  the  exterior  vane  of  the  first  primary,  and  of  the  secondaries,  white.  Tail  dark  brown, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  vane  of  the  exterior  tail  feather  white  ;  tliis  color  nar- 
rowing from  the  base  to  the  tip.  Bill  and  feet  black.  The  tail  rounded  ;  rather  emar- 
ginate ;  feathers  broad ;  more  obliquely  truncate  than  in  S,  sayus.  The  bill  slender ; 
similar  to  that  of  S.  fuscus.  Length,  nearly  7.00 ;  wing,  3.60  ;  tail,  3.45. 
Hab.     California  to  Texas,  and  south  into  Mexico. 

An  abundant  and  resident  species  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  California, 
except  the  Colorado  Valley,  where  I  saw  none  later  than  March  25,  1861, 
as  they  had  gone  north.  At  San  Diego  they  had  nests  and  eggs  at  that  date 
(1862),  and  are  elsewhere  among  the  earliest  birds  to  build.  The  nest  is 
formed  of  an  outer  wall  of  mud,  about  5.25  inches  wide,  and  3.50  high,  in 
little  pellets  piled  on  successively  as  they  dry,  in  the  shape  of  half  a  cup, 
stuck  against  a  wall  or  sometimes  on  a  shelf,  beam,  or  ledge  of  rock,  but 
always  under  some  protecting  roof,  often  under  a  bridge.  It  is  lined  with 
fine  grass  or  moss,  and  horse  or  cow  hair,  and  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, are  pure  white  ;  measuring  0.74  X  0.55  inch.  They  prefer  the  vicinity 
of  human  habitations,  and  also  to  keep  around  water,  on  account  of  the 
nimierous  flies  they  find  in  such  situations. 

They  often  sit  for  hours  on  the  end  of  a  bam  or  other  perch,  uttering 
their  monotonous  but  not  impleasing  ditty,  which  sounds  like  "  Pittic,  pit- 
tit,"  alternately  repeated,  much  like  the  cry  of  the  Eastern  "  Pewee  "  or 
"  Phoebe-bird  "  (S.  fuscTis),  which  is  their  exact  analogue  in  habits.  They 
fly  only  short  distances  at  a  time,  turning  and  dodging  quickly  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey,  which  they  capture  with  a  sharp  snap  of  the  bill. 


Sayomis  Sayns,  Bonaparte. 

SATS  FLTCATCHEB. 

Musctcapa  Saya,  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  I.  1825,  20 ;  pi.  xi.  f.  3.  —  Audubon,  Om.  Biog. 
IV.  1838,  428 ;  pi.  359.  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  I.  1840,  217  ;  pi.  59.  —  Tyrannm  Saya,  Nut- 
tall,  Man.  I.  2d  cd.  1840,  311.  — Maxim.  .Cab.  Jour.  1858,  183.— Tyrannu/a  Saya, 
Bonaparte,  Conspectus,  1850.  —  Newberrt,  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  81.  -^Sayomis  Sayus, 
Baird,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  185.  —  Kennerly,  X.  iv.  24.  —  Heermann,  X.  vi.  37.  — 
CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  1866,  60. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  grajash-brown, 
darker  on  the  crown  ;  region  about  the  eye  dusky.  Tlie  chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  similar  to  the  back,  but  rather  lighter  and  tinged  with  the  color  of  the  rest  of 
the  lower  parts,  which  are  pale  cinnamon.  Under  wing  coverts  pale  rusty  white.  The 
wings  of  a  rather  deeper  tint  than  the  back,  with  the  exterior  vanes  and  the  tips  of  the 
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quills  darker.  Edges  of  the  greater  and  secondary  coverts,  of  the  outer  Tane  of  tlie  outer 
primajy,  aod  of  the  Eecondariea  anil  tertials,  dull  white  The  upper  tail  coverts  and  tail 
nearly  black.     Edge  of  outer  vane  of  exterior  tail  featlier  while.     Bill  dark  brown ;  rather 


paler  beneath.  The  feet  brown.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quills  nearly  eqnal ;  fiflh 
neariy  equal  to  Mxth ;  sixth  much  shorter  than  the  first.  Tail  broad,  emarginate.  Tarsi 
with  a  posterior  row  of  scales.     Length,  T.OO ;  wing,  4.30 ;  tail,  3.35. 

//ii6.     Missouri  and  central  high  plains  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  south  to  Mexico. 


This  seems  to  be  mostly  a  winter  visitor  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  CaKfomia,  where  I  have  seen  none  after  March.  They  migrate  in 
summer  throughout  the  great  interior  plains,  and,  according  to  Richardson, 
as  far  north  as  lat.  60°  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  region,  where  they  seem  to 
take  the  place  of  the  other  two  species.  Their  nest  wa3  found  there  in  a 
tree,  resembling  that  of  the  S.  nigricans.  They  probably,  however,  build 
more  frequently  among  the  cliffs,  which  are  the  only  suitable  situations  in 
the  barren,  treeless  regions  they  inhabit.  Their  habits  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  species,  and  the  few  notes  they  utter  while  with  ua  are  also 
similar. 
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I  first  noticed  the  arrival  of  this  bird  from  the  north  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember,  near  Los  Aiigules,  but  it  probably  arrives  much  earlier  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State,  if  indeed  it  does  not  breed  there,  eaat  of  the  Sierra. 


Genus  CONTOFITS,  Gabakis. 

Cmitopia,  CjLBiVtn,  Jonrnal  fur  Orn.  IIL  Kot.  1855,  479.      (Tjpe,  Miackapa  riVnu,  L.) 

Gen.  Char.    Tanus  Ten'  fbort,  but  ftoiit ;  1ei>B  than  the  middle  toe  and  scarcely  longer 
than  thtf  hinder.    Bill  quite  broad  at  the  base  ;  wider  than  half  the  culmeu.    Tail  mod- 


erately forked,  much  i-horter  than  the  winp  (rather  more  than  three  fourth*).     Wings 
very  long  and  much  pointed,  reaching  iH-yond  tlie  niiiidle  of  (he  tail ;   the  first  primary 


m 
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about  equal  to  the  fourth.  All  the  primartca  slender  and  rather  acute,  but  not  attenuated. 
Head  moderately  crested.  Color,  olive  above,  pale  yellowish  beneath,  with  a  darker  patch 
on  tlie  sides  of  the  breast     Under  tail  coverts  streaked. 

There  is  one  Eoatem  species  not  found  on  tliis  coast,  though  it  has  been 
attributed  to  it  (C  virens).  It  differs  from  C.  RichaTdsonii  in  smaller  size, 
outer  primary  edged  with  whitish,  the  breast  paler  than  the  back,  and  with 
a  median  white  line. 


Contopns  borealis,  Swainsom. 

TEE  OUTE-SniE])  7LT0AI0HER. 

Tgrannia  bonalii,  Sw.  and  Rini.,  Faunn  Bor.  Amer,  II,  1831, 141 ;  plato. 

JUiaciea/n  iaornnla,  Nuttall,  Man.  1.  1S3S,  38!. 

Uatcinpa  Cooperi,  Nlttall,  Man.  I.  1833,  282.  —  AtTDDBOH,  Om.  Biog.  IL  1834,  433;  V. 

1839,432;   pi.  174.     Ib.  Bird«  Ami^r.  I.  1340,  312;  p\.  58.  —  Tgramv  Cooperi,  BotlA- 

PASTE,  List,  1838.  — NiTTTALL,  Man.  I.  aded.  1840,  298.  —  Contopia  Ccoperi,  CASAiria, 

Jour,  fur  Omithol.  III.  Nov.  1855,  479. 
Cantopas  borealis,  Batbd,  P.  R.  Rop.  IX.  Birda,  188.  —  Coofes  and  Sdcklbt,  XIL  iii. 

Zool.  ofW.  T.  169. 
Conhpia  mtsalaaia,  Sclateh,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1859,  43.     (Mexico.) 

Sp.  Char.  Wings  long,  much  pointed ;  the  second  quill  longest ;  the  first  longer  than 
the  third.  Tail  deeply  forked.  Tarsi  short.  The  upper  parts  ashy  brown,  showing 
darker  brown  centres  of  tlie  feathers ;  tliis  is  eminently  the  case  on  the  top  of  the  head ; 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  reck,  of  the  breast  and  body  resembling  the  back,  but  with  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  tinged  with  gray,  leaving  a  darker  central  streak.  The  chin,  throat, 
narrow  line  down  the  middle  of  tlie  breast  and  body,  abdomen,  and  lower  tail  coverts 


r  sometimes  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow.  The  lower  tail  coverts  somewhat 
LX'Htre.  On  each  side  of  the  rump,  generally  concealed  by 
the  wings,  is  an  elongated  bunch  of  white  silky  (iiathcrs.  The  vlngs  and  tail  very  dark 
brown,  the  tiirmer  with  the  edges  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials  edged  with  dull  while. 
The  lower  wing  coverts  and  axillaries  grayish-brown.  The  tips  of  the  primaries  and  tail 
feathers  mther  paler.  Feet  and  upper  mandible  black,  lower  mandible  brown.  The 
young  of  the  year  similar,  but  the  color  duller ;   the  feet  light  brown.     Length,  7.25  ;  os- 
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Ii.r3  :  ^wznCr  ^-^  -  ^iiL  XW ;  tanmM,  0.60.    Iris  brown ;  bill  black,  jellow  at  base ; 


SiMtL     Irfanrr  bbi  l^Kflie  Couc*  of  tbe  Unitad  Stitet,  and  intericNr  towards  the  north. 
i^fEieuanii   lnsmLXErir  •     imck  a»  Coita  Rica. 


Tills  J5  1  Vonjitfrn  fT^iaselier,  which  seems  to  be  resident  in  most  parts  of 
diis  :k;m*  -viiiire  s  uf  tiijmid,  but  not  occurring  south  of  Monterey,  where  Dr. 
t;^mn>»t  i)und  Touni^  in  July.  I  found  them  rather  conmion  in  the  Coast 
Hajiire  ruwuni  Smai  Cruz,  where  they  had  nests  in  May,  but  I  could  not 
exiiniint?  JLXiy  ^n  these,  their  location  being  generally  on  a  high  inaccessible 
bmucii.  I  also  found  this  bird  at  Lake  Tahoe  in  September.  It  is  rather 
^euc»  keeping  mostly  on  tops  of  the  trees,  and  catching  pflj^ipg  insects.  In 
spring  it  utters  a  loud,  monotonous  chirping  note,  frequently  repeated, 
s$oniecimes  for  hours  together,  and  sometimes  a  call  resembling  "  phie-bee." 
Nuttall  found  a  nest,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  groimd,  in  Massachusetts, 
built  much  like  that  of  the  king-bird.  The  eggs  were  four,  yellowish  cream- 
color,  with  dark  brown  and  lavender  purple  spots  thinly  dispersed. 

It  is  a  much  more  abundant  bird  near  tlie  Columbia  River  and  through- 
out the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains.  There  they  migrate,  remaining  at  the 
Lower  Columbia  from  May  to  October. 


Contopus  pertinaz,  CxBANia 

COUES  ELTCATCHER. 

Cimtoput  pertinax,  Cabanib,  Mus.  Ilcin.  II.  1859,  72.    (Mexico.) — Conss,  Pr.  PhiL  Acad. 
1866,  60.    (Fort  Whipple.)  —  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  L  ;  pi.  8. 

Hv.  Cif  AH.     Second,  tliird,  and  fourth  quills  nearly  equal ;  first  intermediate  between  fifth 
luid  »ixlh.     Tail  slightly  forked.     Upper  parts  uniform  olive-green,  rather  darker  on  the 


km4'  fkfi^aUi,  the  olive  is  a  little  li<>:litcr,  and  covers  the  whole  under  surfaces  in  slightly 
M#>i#^  ^UttdUi,  t;xri'pt  tlic  chin,  middle  of  l>elly,  and  crissum.  AxiUars,  and  inside  and 
|K4^  MT  ^Ut^Hf  ytilluwiiili  with  tinge  of  buff.     Middle  and  greater  wing  coverts  rather  paler 
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at  ends,  without  forming  a  distinct  band.    Secondaries  edged  externally  irith  lighter 
olive.     A  concealed  white  tufl  on  flanks.     Bill  black  above  ;  yellow  beneath.    Young  with 
two  pale  buff  bands  on  the  wings.     Length,  about  7.S0 ;  wing,  4.40 ;  tail,  4.00 ;  bill 
above,  0.70 ;  tarsus,  0.70  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.65. 
H<^.    Mexico  to  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona. 

This  species  was  first  delected  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  by 
Dr.  Coues,  who  found  a  young  bird  at  Fort  "Whipple.  He  noticed  nothing 
peculiar  in  ita  habits.  Of  much  the  same  size  as  C.  horealis,  the  tail  is  dis- 
proportionately longer,  and  the  wing  formula  and  colors  quite  different.  The 
species  is  not  uncommon  iu  Mexico,  and  will  probably  be  yet  found  more 
abundantly  in  the  United  States,  both  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  es 
its  inconspicuous  plumage  renders  it  very  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  col- 
lectors. 


Contopus  Richardsonil,  SwAitrsoti. 

TEE  BHOBT-LEOOBD  FEWEE. 

Tyrannida  Rkhatdtottii,  SvwsiOK,  Faana  Bor.  Amcr.  II.  IS3I,  14S ;  plate. —  Mtadatpa 
Richunhonii,  Audubon,  Orii.  Biog.  V.  1839,  299;  pi.  434.  —  CoKlopul  RkAardamu, 
Baisb,  p.  K.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  189.  —Codes,  Tr.  Ph.  Ac,  186G,  61. 

Muacieapa  pho^,  Addudom,  Syn.  1839,  42.  Id.  Birds  Amer.  I.  1840,  S19 ;  pi,  61  (not  of 
Latliam).  —  Tsran»a>  pkaU,  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  ad  td.  1840,  319. 

Cmloput  lordidalai,  Sclater. 

Conlopui  plebeiut,  CaBANIS. 

Sp.  Char.  General  appearance  of  C.  vxrens.  Bill  broad.  Wings  very  long  and  much 
pointed,  considerably  exceeding  (he  tail ;  second  quill  longest ;  third  a  little  shorter ;  first 
shorter  than  fourth,  and  about  luidway  between  distance  from  second  to  fifth  (O.GO  of  an 
inch).  Primaries  1.20  inches  longer  than  secondaries.  Tail  moderately  forked.  Above, 
dark  oUvc-brown  (the  head  darker),  the  entire  breast  and  sides  of  bead,  neck,  and  body 


of  a  paler  shade  of  the  same,  tinging  strongly  also  the  dull  whitish  throat  and  chin.  Ab- 
domen and  under  tail  coverts  dirty  pale  yellowish.  Quills  and  tail  dark  blackish-brown ; 
the  secondaries  narrowly,  the  tertiats  more  broadly  edged  with  whitish.  Two  quite  indis- 
tinct bands  of  brownish-white  across  the  wings.  Lower  mandible  yellow  ;  the  tip  brown. 
Length,  6.20;  extent,  10.50;  wing,  3.50;  tul,  3.10.  Iris  brown;  bill  black,  brown  below ; 
feet  black. 
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Hob.  High  ccDtral  plains  to  the  Pacific ;  Rio  Gnuide  Vallejr,  soutliward  to  Mexico 
Mid  Costa  BicB ;  Labnuiur  (Audubon). 

This  bird  arrives  in  California  from  the  south  about  April  15th,  and 
spends  the  summer  in  most  mountainous  parts  of  the  State,  It  perches 
mainly  on  lower  dead  limbs,  and  watches  for  passing  insects,  uttering  occa- 
sionally a  plaintive  "  pii-ah,"  but  is  usually  very  silent,  and  prefers  the  dark, 
solitary  recesses  of  the  forests. 

I  have  not  discovered  their  nest,  but  Audubon  describes  one  found  in 
Labrador  as  built  in  a  bush,  of  a  large  size,  chiefly  composed  of  dry 
moss,  and  lined  with  feathers,  beii^  almost  suspended  like  that  of  an 
oriole.  The  eggs  were  five  to  seven,  white,  and  minutely  speckled  nearly 
all  over  with  brown. 

If  Audubon  made  no  mistake  in  this,  the  nest  was  not  like  that  of  most 
birds  of  this  family,  but  may  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  cold  climate  of 
I^brador. 


Genus  XIMFZDOHAZ,  Caqanis. 

Caoixu,  Jour,   fiir  Ornilhologic,   III.  Nov.   1855,  480.      (Tjpe,   Tyronnula 
piailla.) 
Tyamtala  oT  most  nuthon. 

Gen.  CiiAit.    Tarsus  lengthened,  considerably  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  which  is 
decidedly  longer  than  the  bind  toe.    Bill  variable.    Tail  very  slighdy  forked,  even  or 


nrnnded ;  a  little  shorter  only  than  the  winjrs,  which  are  eonsiderably  rounded  ;  the  first 
primary  much  shorter  than  the  fourtli.  Heail  moderately  crested.  Color,  olivaccoua 
above,  yellowisb  beneath :  throat  generally  gray. 
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I]mpidoDax  Traillii,  Addobom. 
UtAIU'S  FLTCATCHEB. 

Traillii,  AanvBOS,  Orn.  Biog.  I.  1S32,  236;  T.  IB39,  4S6;  pi. 45.    Id.  Birds 

Amcr.  I.  1840,  334;  pi.  65.  —  T^ranntu  rruMi,  Nuttill,  Man.  L  Sd ed.  ie40,3a3.— 
Empidonax  Traillii,  Baisd,  P.  B.  Rep.  IX.  Binls,  193. 

Sp.  Char.  Third  quill  longest;  second  scarcely  shorter  than  fourth;  first  Rhortcr  tbaa 
fifUi,  ahout  0,35  ehortcr  than  the  longest.  Primai-ice  about  0.75  of  an  inch  longer  than 
the  secondaiiee.  Tail  even.  Upper  parts  daric  olive-green  ;  lighter  under  the  wings,  and 
duller  and  more  tinged  with  ash  on  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Centre  of  the  crown 
feathers  brown.     A  pale  yellowiah-nhitc  ring  (in  some  specimens  alt^igether  white)  round 


the  eye.  Loral  feathers  mixed  wiih  white.  Chin  and  throat  white ;  the  breast  and  sides 
of  throat  light  ash,  tinged  with  olive,  its  intensity  varying  in  individuals,  the  former  some- 
times faintly  tinged  with  olive.  Sides  of  the  breast  much  like  the  back.  Middle  of  the 
belly  nearly  white ;  sides  of  the  belly,  abdomen,  and  the  lower  tail  coverts  sulphur-yellow. 
The  quills  and  tail  feathers  dark  brown.  Two  olivaceous  yellow  white  bands  on  the  wing, 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  coverts,  succeeded  by  a  brawn  one ;  tlie  edge  of 
the  first  primary  and  of  the  secondaries  and  tcrtiab  a  little  lighter  shade  of  the  same. 
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The  outer  edge  of  the  tail  featliers  like  the  back  ;  that  of  the  lateral  one  rather  lighter. 
Length,  6.00  ;  extent,  8.50  ;  wing,  2.90  ;  tail,  2.60.  Iris  brown ;  bill  black,  pale  brown  be- 
low; feet  black. 

Hah,    Eastern  United  States  and  south  to  Mexico.     Colorado  River,  California. 

Although  Nuttall  thought  he  saw  this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia, no  specimens  were  obtained  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  by  any  of 
the  later  explo?ers. 

At  Fort  Mojave  on  the  first  of  May,  I  foimd  several  of  them  inhabiting  a 
very  dark  dense  thicket,  being  attracted  by  their  note,  which  sounded  like 
qtieit-quMi.  They  were  very  shy ;  and  though  afterwards  more  common 
there,  I  obtained  but  three.  They  differed  from  the  description  given  by 
Baird  only  in  having  the  sides  of  body  inore  yellow  than  the  back.  I  after- 
wards heard  their  peculiar  note  in  the  thickets  along  Mojave  River,  near 
Los  Angeles,  and  in  May,  1863,  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Heerman,  though  he  found  no  specimens  in  the  State,  mentions  it  as 
"  abundant,"  but  whether  in  California  or  Texas  is  uncertain. 

[I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Cooper  in  considering  the  California  species  to  be 
£.  Traillii,  as  all  the  specimens  examined  by  me  from  the  Middle  and 
Western  Provinces  appear  to  belong  to  K  pvsillns.  This  differs  in  having 
the  tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe ;  the  fii-st  quill  shorter  than 
sixth,  not  longer ;  the  color  is  also  appreciably  distinct.  The  synonymy  is  as 
foUows.*    S.  F.  B.] 

Zimpidonaz  flaviventxis,  Baird. 

THE  TELLOW-BELLIED  ELTCATCHEB. 

lyrannula  Jhviventrii,  Wm.  M.  and  S.  F.  Baird,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  I.  July,  1843,  283. 
Ib.  Am.  Journ.  Science,  April,  1844. —  Audubon,  Birds  Amor.  IV.  1844,  341;  pi. 

490. 
Tifrannula  pusilla  (Swainson),  Reinhardt,  Vidcnsk.  Mcddel.  for  1853,  1854,  82.  — Glooer, 

Cnb.  Jonm.  1854,426. 
Empidonax  flaviventris,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  DC.  Birds,  198. 
Empidonax  difficilut,  Baird  (provisional  name  for  Western  specimens),  Birds  N.  Amer.  pi. 

76,  f.  2.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  errata,  p.  xv.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  170. 

Sp.  Char.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quills  nearly  equal ;  first  intermediate  between 
fifth  and  sixth.  Tail  nearly  even,  slightly  rounded.  Tarsi  long.  Above  bright  olive- 
green;  crown  rather  darker.  A  broad  yellow  ring  round  the  eye.  The  sides  of  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  body,  and  a  band  across  the  breast  like  the  back,  but  lighter ;  the  rest 

*  Empidonax  pu8ILLU8.  — ?  P/afyr/iyncAws  ptmlim,  Swainson,  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  366.  — 7y- 
rannula pu8Ula,S\vxivsov,¥.  Bor.  Am.  II.  1831, 144  ;  plate.  — 3/twciai/>a/)»«(i7/a,  Audubon,  Om. 
BioR.  V.  1839,  288;  pi.  434.  —  Tyrannu*  pusilla,  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  2d  cd.  IS40. -^ Empidonax 
pi»«7/f«,  Baird.  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  194.  —  Coues,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1866,  61. 

Hab.    Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  United  States ;  north  to  Saskatchewan. 
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of  the  lower  parts  bright  sulphur-yellow ;  no  white  or  ashy  anywhere  on  the  body.  Quills 
dark  brown ;  two  bands  on  the  wing  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
coverts,  the  outer  edge  of  the  first  primary  and  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials  pale  yellow, 
or  greenish-yellow.     The  tail  feathers  brown,  with  the  exterior  edges  like  the  back.    The 


bill  dark  brown  above,  yellow  beneath.    The  feet  black.    In  the  autumn  the  colors  are 
purer,  the  yellow  is  deeper,  and  the  markings  on  the  wings  of  an  ochry  tint    Length, 
5.15  to  5.75  ;  extent,  8.50  ;  wing,  2.83  ;  tail,  2.45.    Iris  brown  ;  bill  dark  brown,  below 
flesh-color,  edge  orange ;  feet  black. 
Hab,    United  States  generally. 

At  San  Diego  I  observed  the  arrival  of  this  species  on  April  15th,  and 
preserved  specimens  which  agree  exactly  with  the  description  of  Eastern 
specimens  by  Baird,  as  does  one  collected  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  by  Xantus.  I 
obtained  one  also  at  Lake  Tahoe,  which  is  like  the  Eastern  bird,  while  one 
obtained  at  Monterey  has  the  darker  markings  on  the  wings,  characterizing 
the  variety  difftcUis,  This,  however,  seems  scarcely  more  than  the  yoimg 
plumage ;  and  though  Baird  mentions  the  difiFerence  in  proportions  of  the 
quiUs  also  (first  shorter  than  sixth,  second  considerably  shorter  than  fourth), 
this  does  not  characterize  spring  specimens,  as  far  as  I  have  obtained  them, 
and  I  cannot  divide  the  species. 

This  bird  frequents  the  woods,  chiefly  those  of  Coniferce,  and  is  very  silent, 
having  in  summer  only  a  lisping  song  of  three  notes.  I  have  never  seen 
their  nest  or  eggs. 

Zimpidonaz  obscnms,  Swainson. 

THE  OBATISH  FLTCATCHEB. 

f  Tyrannula  obscura,  Swainson,  Syn.  Mex.  Birds,  in  Philos.  Mag.  I.  1827,367.  —  Empidonax 
obscurus,  Baird,  P.  R.  Kcp.  IX.  Birds,  200.  Ib.  U.  S.  and  Mcx.  Bound.  Snryejr,  II. 
iii.  9 ;  pi.  xi.  f.  3.  —  CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  1866,  62. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  very  narrow.  Tarsi  long.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quills  longest ; 
first  shorter  than  sixth.  Tail  rounded.  Above  dull  brownish-olive,  paler  on  the  rump, 
tinged  with  gray  on  the  head.  Loral  region  and  space  round  the  eye  whitish.  Throat 
and  fore  part  of  the  breast  grayish-white,  slightly  tinged  with  olive  across  the  latter ;  the 

42 
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reat  of  the  under  parts  pale  yellowisli.  Wings  and  tiil  brown,  the  former  with  two  con- 
Bpicuoas  banda  of  brown i^li-vtiitc  ;  the  outer  primary  edged,  the  secondaries  and  tertialB 
edged  aad  tipped  willi  the  same.     The  outer  web  of  the  external  tail  feather  white,  in 


strong  controat.    Length,  5.T5;  extent,  9.25;  wing,  3.T5;  t^,  2.55;  tarsus,  O.TO.    Iris 
brown ;  bill  black,  and  yellow  below ;  feet  black. 

//ob.     Rocky  Mount^na  of  Texas,  to  Colorado  River,  CaUtbmia',  south  to  Mexico. 

I  first  observed  this  species  at  Fort  Mojave  about  April  1st,  and  a  few 
afterwards  until  May  25th.  They  kept  about  low  buslies.  generally  silent  or 
with  only  a  single  lisping  chirp,  occasionally  flying  a  sliort  distance  after 
insects,  like  other  species  of  the  genus. 


XSm^donaz  Eammondil,  Xantub. 
BiMMxanys  fltcatchee. 

Tt/mnmila  Hammondii,  Xahtcb,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  May,  I85S.  —  Empidonax  ifumniomfii',  Baird, 
P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  199.    1b.  Birds  N.  Amcr.  pi.  76,  t.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  moderately  forked  ;  the  feathers  acutely  pointed.  Third  quill  long- 
est ;  second  and  then  fourth  a  little  shorter.  First  much  shorter  than  fifth,  a  little  longer 
than  sixth.    Bill  very  slender,  dark  brown.    Above  dark  ollve^;reeu,  considerably  darker 


on  the  head.  Breast  and  sides  of  the  bo  iv  lifiht  olive^fireen,  the  throat  grayish-white ; 
the  rest  of  under  parts  bright  sulphur-)  ellow  A  whitish  ring  round  the  eye.  Wings  and 
tail  dark  brown  ;  the  former  with  two  ohvaccous  gray  bands  across  the  corerta ;  the  latter 
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with  the  outer  edge  a  little  paler  than  elsewhere,  but  not  at  all  white.     Length,  5.76 ;  ex- 
tent, 8.50  ;  wing,  2.80  ;  tail,  2.50  ;  tarsus,  0.67.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  black,  flesh-color  below; 
feet  black. 
Hah.    Vicinity  of  Fort  Tejon  to  Los  Angeles.     Colorado  Valley ;  south  to  Mexico. 

I  obtained  but  one  specimen  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mojave  on  May  20th. 
This  closely  resembled  in  habits,  at  that  time,  E.  obscurus,  for  which  I  mis- 
took it.  I  afterwards  saw  on  Catalina  Island,  in  June,  several  birds  which  I 
think  were  of  this  species,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  one.  They  kept 
on  low  trees,  and  uttered  a  few  faint  lisping  notes. 

The  first  of  this  species  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz,  March  13,  1866,  and 
they  were  numerous  during  the  summer,  disappearing  in  September.  April 
27th,  I  found  the  first  nest  built  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  "  box-elder  " 
{Negundo),  about  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,  but  in  pulling  down  the 
branch  the  eggs  were  broken.  I  found  four  others  afterwards  from  four  to 
ten  feet  high,  either  on  horizontal  branches  or  in  forks  of  small  trees,  and 
containing  three  or  four  eggs  or  young.  The  last  found  with  eggs  was  as 
late  as  June  29th,  probably  a  second  attempt  of  a  pair  before  robbed.  All 
were  thick  walled,  composed  externally  of  dry  moss  and  downy  buds,  with 
a  few  leaves  and  strips  of  bark,  then  slender  fibres  of  bark,  often  a  few  hairs 
and  feathers,  lining  the  inside.  The  size  outside  was  about  four  inches 
wide,  two  and  a  half  high,  the  cavity  two  inches  wide,  one  and  a  half  deep, 
the  walls  nearly  one  and  a  half  thick.  The  eggs  were  white  with  brown 
blotches  and  specks  near  the  large  end,  mostly  in  a  circle.  They  measured 
0.68  X  0.52  inch. 

These  birds  frequented  only  the  darkest  groves  along  the  river,  had  very 
few  simple  calls  of  two  or  three  monotonous  notes,  and  were  so  shy  that  I 
did  not  get  near  enough  to  determine  the  species  positively. 

This  bird  is  among  the  many  species  of  birds  that,  while  breeding,  per- 
haps even  as  far  north  as  the  higher  latitudes  of  North  America,  occur  at 
the  same  time  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  from  which  country  numerous 
summer  specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Dr. 
Sartorius,  Professor  Simiichrast,  and  other  correspondents.  As  in  other 
instances,  these  are  rather  smaller  than  our  birds,  but  no  other  difiPerence 
is  appreciable. 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  in  immature  specimens  between  E. 
Hamrtiondii  and  obscurus ;  the  former  species  is  the  smaller  bird,  though 
with  nearly  as  long  a  wing.  The  tail  is  decidedly  shorter,  being  appreciably 
less  than  the  wing,  instead  of  about  equal  to  it,  as  in  obscurus.  The  first 
quill  in  Hammondii  is  rather  longer  than  the  sixth,  while  in  obscurtis  it 
is  shorter,  sometimes  shorter  than  the  eighth  or  ninth.  The  feet  and  bill 
of  obscurus  are  considerably  the  larger. 


CRYING  BIRDS— CLAM ATOREa 


Genus  PYROCBPHALTTS,  Gould. 

FgnK^/halus,  Gould,  Zool  of  B«ag1e,  1838,  44. 


Gen.  Char.    Tanus  moderate,  very  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  hind  toe  sot 
longer  than  the  lateraL    Bill  slender ;  very  narrow  at  the  base.    T^  broad,  evCD,  about 


four  fiiUu  the  length  of  the  wings,  which  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail.  First  quill 
shorter  than  the  fifth.  Head  with  a  conspicuous  rounded  crest.  Sc:ccb  dissimilar.  Mait 
with  the  crown  and  beneath  red ;  tail,  back,  and  wings  brawn. 


Of  this  genus  several  otlier  species  are  known  to  naturalists,  all,  with 
perhaps  a  single  exception,  of  much  the  same  colors.  In  the  red  of  the 
under  parts  they  are  perliaps  unique  in  their  family,  where  gray,  white, 
or  yellow  are  so  much  more  frequently  met  witL 
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Fyrocephalus  Mezicanus,  Solater. 

THE  BED  FLYCATCHEB. 

Pyrocephalus  Afexieanus,  Sclater,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1859,  45.  —  CouES,  Pr.  PhiL  Ac.  1866,  64. 
PyrocephaJus  rubineus,  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Ljc.  V.  May,  1851,  115.  — Cassin,  Illust  I. 

iv.  1853,  127  ;  pi.  xvii.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  201.  —  Hebrmahn,  X.  yi.  38. 
Pyrocephalus  nanus,  Woodhouse,  Sitgreave's  Report,  1853,  75. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  with  a  full  rounded  or  globular  crest  Tail  even.  Crown  and  whole 
under  parts  bright  carmine  red ;  rest  of  upper  parts,  including  the  cheeks  as  far  as  the 
bill,  dull  dark  brown ;  tlie  upper  tail  coverts  darker ;  the  tail  almost  black ;  greater  and 
middle  wing  coverts  and  edges  of  secondaries  and  tertials  dull  white  towards  the  edges. 
Outer  web  of  exterior  tail  feather  and  tips  of  all  the  tail  feathers  whitish. 


Female^  similar,  without  the  crest ;  the  crown  brown,  like  the  back ;  the  under  parts 
whitish  anteriorly,  streaked  with  brown ;  behind  white,  tinged  with  red  or  ochraceous. 
Length  of  male,  about  5.50 ;  wing,  3  25  ;  tail,  2.75.     (Baird.) 

Hab,  Valleys  of  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  southward.  Colorado  Valley,  California,  south 
to  Honduras. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1861,  I  saw  at  Fort  Mojave  a  small  brilliant  red 
bird,  which  I  supposed  must  have  been  of  the  above  species.  It  perched  on 
the  top  of  bushes,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  approach  within  shooting  dis- 
tance, always  flying  off  for  several  hundred  yards  before  alighting  again. 

According  to  Dr.  Heermann,  they  are  quite  common  in  spring  at  Fort 
Yuma,  and  he  noted  exactly  the  same  wild  habits  above  mentioned.  Lieu- 
tenant Couch  describes  its  habits  as  like  those  of  a  flycatcher,  and  its  note 
as  a  low  chirp. 

One  has  since  been  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Holder  in  Colorado  Valley, 
lat.  34°,  on  April  18th. 

The  North  American  species,  originally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that 
inhabiting  South  America,  has  lately  been  described  by  Dr.  Sclater  as  dis- 
tinct. It  may,  however,  perhaps  be  fairly  questioned  whether  here,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  there  is  anything  more  than  a  slight  difiPerence  pro- 
duced by  peculiarities  of  cUmate,  etc. 


.^mmiakm 


CRTING  BIRDS— CLAMATOOES. 


Genus  MXTRSPBOXtTTS,  Solatkr. 
MitTcphana,  Scutek,  Pr.  2ool.  Soc.  1859,  45.     (Type,  M. 


1.)  — CODM,  Pr.  PM. 


Sp.  Char.  Similar  in  general  chnracter  to  Empidonax,  bnt  with  fulvous,  fnlvoiu- 
olivc,  and  niToiis  tints,  instead  of  clear  olive,  gray-white,  and  nilphur  or  olive-yellow. 
Head  crested.    Bristles  of  gape  reaching  nearly  to  tip  of  bilL 


The  single  North  American  species  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  in  form 
to  Empidonax,  although  the  type  is  decidedly  different. 


IditroplioniB  pBllesceiiB,  Coueb, 

TBI  BUTP-BEEABTED  TITCATCHEB. 

MitrrphonitpalUsmii,  CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac  1B66,  63.  {Fort  Whipple.) 
Mitrfphantsfalfifrout,  Eluot,  lUns.  B.  N.  A.  I.  pL  19. 

Sp.  Chah.     Wing  eliort,  much  rounded  ;  first  quill  considerably  ahoricr  than  sixth ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fifth  little  shorter  thr.n  the  fourth.    Above  plain  dull  grayisfa-brown, 


tinged  with  olive,  particularly  on  tlie  middle  of  the  back  ;  the  head  and  romp  hardly  appre- 
ciably thus  tinged.    Below  very  pale  fulvous,  most  pronounced  across  the  breast,  the  chin 
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and  throat  being  much  lighter,  and  the  abdomen  almost  white.  No  fulvous  suffusion  about 
the  forehead  ;  the  dark  feathers  of  the  crown  reaching  to  the  bill ;  the  space  between  eye 
and  bill,  the  auriculars  and  sides  of  the  head  generally  light  brownish-olive,  with  no  trace 
of  fulvous.  Wings  and  tail  plain  dusky ;  the  outer  web  of  the  external  rectrices,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  inner  primaries,  except  just  at  their  base,  and  the  tips  of  greater  and  median 
coverts,  dull  white,  with  no  tint  of  olive  or  ferrugineous.  Iris  brown :  upper  mandible  and 
feet  black :  lower  mandible  and  mouth  bright  yellow.  Length,  4.75;  extent,  7.30;  wing 
from  the  carpus,  2.15  :  tail,  2.00 ;  tarsus,  0.55  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.45  *  bill  above,  0.40. 
Hah.    Fort  Whipple,  Arizona. 

Since  this  species  was  described  by  Dr.  Coues,  Mr.  Giraud  has  presented 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  his  type  of  Muscicapa  fulvifrons,  which, 
though  much  like  the  pallesccns,  seem  yet  sufficiently  distinct.  The  color- 
ation is  similar  but  darker,  and  more  ochraceous  throughout,  Mdth  less  olive 
above.  The  wing  bands  are  fulvous  (the  edges  of  secondaries  more  yellow- 
ish), instead  of  grayish-white.  While  the  bill  seems  actually  smaller,  the 
other  dimensions  of  M.  fulvifrons  are  considerably  larger  (length,  4.80 ; 
wing,  2.65  ;  tail,  2.40  ;  tarsus,  0.61).  Tlie  wing  is  considerably  more  point- 
ed ;  the  first  quill  equal  to,  not  shorter  than,  the  sixth ;  the  third,  not  fourth, 
quill  longest.    (Baird.) 


Order   STRISORES. 

Char.  Toes  variable,  generally  three  anterior,  and  one  posterior,  some- 
times in  pairs.  Primaries  ten.  Tail  feathers  generally  ten.  Tarsi  with 
small  scales  or  with  naked  skin,  without  the  broad  encircling  plates  of  the 
preceding  order. 

This  order  is  represented  in  North  America  by  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  families  than  the  preceding.  Several  others,  however,  are  found 
in  Middle  and  South  America. 


Family  ALCEDINID^,  The  Kingfishers. 

Char.  Head  large  ;  bill  long,  strong,  straight,  and  sub-pyramidal,  usually 
longer  than  the  head.  Tongue  very  small.  Wings  short ;  legs  small ;  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  imited  to  their  middle.  Toes  with  the  usual  number 
of  joints  (2,  3,  4,  5). 


C.  akyon. 


ALCEDINID^  — THE  KINUFISHEBS  — CEBYLE. 


Genvs  CERYI^  Boie, 

Cojfc,  BoiB,  Isis,  1828,  316.     (Type,  C.  Tvdlil) 

Spida,  SwilHSOX,  Birds,  II  1837,  336.     (Type,  C.  alcyon.) 

Grn.  Char.     Bill  long    straight    and  strong    the  culmcn  shghtly  advancing  on  the 
forehead  and  sloping  to  the  acute  tip    the  sides  much  compressed    the  lateral  margins 


rather  dilated  at  the  base,  and  straight  to  the  tip ;  the  gouys  long  and  ascending.    Tail 
rather  long  and  broad.    Tarsi  short  and  stout 


Ceryle  alcyon,  Likn^us. 

THE  BELTED  UNOFUHEB. 

Ak»dii  a&yan, LimtJiDS,  Sysi.  Nat.  I.  1766,  180.  — Wilson,  Am.  Om.  III.  1B11,99.^ 
AuDDBOH,  Orn.  Biog.  I.  1831,394;  pi.  "n.  —  CfTiile  alq/an,  Boi«,  bis,  18S8,  316. — 
Cassih,  Dlult.  I.  1855,  394.  — Bbewbb,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1,  I89T,  110;  pi.  iv.  f.  9S  (c^). 
—  Nkvbehbt,  P.  R.  Itcp.  VI.  iv.  79.- BtiRD,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  ISS.— Han- 
MAHw,  X.  vi.  57.  —  CoopEB  and  Sucelby,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  167.  —  Cocas,  Pr. 
Phil.  Ac.  1866,  59. 

Sp.  Char.    Head  with  a  long  crest.    Above  hlue,  without  metallic  lustre.    Beneath, 
vith  a  concealed  band  across  the  occiput,  and  a  spot  anterior  to  the  eye,  pure  white.     A 
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band  serosa  the  breast,  and  tbe  sides  of  the  body  under  the  wings,  like  the  back.  Prima- 
riei  white  on  the  basal  half,  the  terminal  unspotted.  Tail  with  transverse  bands  and 
apots  of  white. 


Voting,  with  the  rides  of  body  and  a  transverse  band  across  the  bell]'  below  the  pectoral 
one,  light  chestnut ;  the  pectoral  band  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  same.  Length  of 
adult,  12.00  to  14.00;  extent,  20.00  to  23.00;  wing,  6.00  to  7.00.  Bill  sbte-blue;  feet 
reddisb-wbite. 

Hab,    The  entire  continent  of  North  America. 


Ttiia  bird  is  common  along  tbe  coast,  and  about  every  clear  stream  and 
lake  throughout  California,  but  rare  about  those  wliich,  like  the  Colorado, 
are  constantly  muddy.  They  are  usually  to  be  seen  perched  on  some  dead 
branch,  stake,  or  other  object  overhangiug  tbe  water,  watching  for  their  prey, 
which  conaista  wholly  of  small  fish.  When  one  is  seen,  the  bird  plunges 
suddenly  headlong  into  tbe  water,  and  xisually  catches  the  victim.  If 
unsuccessful,  be  sometimes  flies  off  and  searches  for  fish,  flying  rapidly  along 
near  the  shores,  and  if  any  are  seen,  he  stops  and  hovers  for  a  moment 
over  them,  diving  with  a  somewhat  spiral  motion.  When  alarmed  be  utters 
a  harsh  mttling  sound,  as  he  flies  off,  and  is  usually  rather  wary. 

The  bole  for  a  nest  is  burrowed  in  a  sandy  bank,  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  feet,  and  usually  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  inner  end  of 
tbe  burrow  is  enlarged  into  a  rounded  chamber,  and  the  same  hole  is  used 
for  several  years.     The  ^s  are  white,  six  in  number,  and  laid  on  a  nest 
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composed  of  a  few  twigs,  grass,  and  feathers.    According  to  Nuttall,  both 
parents  sit  on  them,  and  they  are  hatched  in  sixteen  days. 

This  bird  is  not  migratoiy  in  Califomis,  unless  it  is  from  the  highest 
mountain  streams  to  the  valleys  aod  coast.  Pacific  Coast  apecimens  are 
larger  than  Eastern. 


Ceiyle  Amexlcaiia,  Qhslht. 

TES  TEXAS  KIHOFIBHSS. 

Aletde  Americma,  Gkblin,  SyeL  Nat.  I.  ns8,45l.  —  Cen^t  Amerlaoia,  Bote,  Iili,  ISSS, 
816.  —  Lawbkbcb,  AnnalB  N,  Y.  hjtxam,  V.  1851,  118.  (Firat  introdoction  into  the 
fuinftof  theUniiedSuK*.)  — Camih,  Bluat  1.1895,  S».— Bkbwbb,  N.  Am.  O0I.  L 
ISil,  3 ;  pi.  iv.  f.  i3  (egg).  — Baibp,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858, 199 ;  pi.  45.  Is.  Rep.  Hex. 
Boand,  U.  7;  pi.  vii.  — Conss,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac  1866,  M.—  Chlenetr^  Amrkaaa 
Rbichbhb.  Uaodb.  Sp.  Orn.  I.  ii.  1891,27;  p).  413,  f.  3113- ailS. 

Alado  viridii,  Vieillot,  Nour.  Diet.  XIX.  1818,  «13  (Curia). 

Akedo  OiAanLni,  Tscbudi,  Fauna  Per.  253. 

Sp.  Chak.     Heftd  slightly  crested.     Upper  parts,  with  a  pectoral  and  abdominBl  band 
of  blotches,  glosey  green,  as  also  a  line  on  each  ude  llie  throat.    Under  pHrts  generally, 


a  collar  on  the  hack  of  the  neck,  and  a  double  series  of  spots  on  the  quills,  white ;  a  chest- 
nut bond  across  the  breast  in  some  skins.    Length,  about  8.00 ;  wing,  S.26. 
Hob.    Rio  Grande  and  the  Lower  Colorado,  soulhward. 

This  diminutive  species,  scarcely  one  sixth  the  weight  of  the  belted 
kingfisher,  is  not  at  all  rare  along  the  Eio  Grande,  but  has  been  seen  more 
seldom  in  Southern  Arizona.  Dr.  Coues  observed  it  at  several  points  on 
the  Colorado  River  between  Forts  Mojave  and  Yuma. 


I 
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No  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  this  species  has  been  published,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  resemble  those  of  C,  alcj/on.  The  eggs  are  white, 
as  in  other  species  of  the  family.     (Baird.) 


Family  CAPEIMULGID-^,  The  Goat-Suckers. 

Char.     Bill  very  short,  triangular,  the  culmen  less  than  one  sixth  the 

gape.     The  anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.    The  inner 

anterior  toe  with  three  joints,  the  others  with  four ;  all  with  distinct  scutel- 

lae  above.    The  toe  much  elongated,  its  middle  claw  pectinated  on  the  inner 

edge.     Hind  toe  dii'ected  a  little  more  than  half  forwards.     Tarsi  partly 

feathered  superiorly.     The  bill  more  or  less  bristled  ;  the  nostrils  separated, 

rather  nearer  the  commissure  than  the  culmen.     Plumage  soft,  lax,  and 
owl-like.     (Baird.) 


A.  Carolinensis. 


The  chuck-wills-widow  \^A.  Caroliiiensis)  is  the  only  species  of  the  family 
in  which  the  bristles  of  the  mouth  have  lateral  filaments,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  above. 


CAPEDIULGID^  — THE  GOAX-SUCKEES— AKTEOSTOMUS.       34I 

Genus  ANTROSTOMUS,  Qoitld. 

Antnulemia,  Gould,  Icone*  Avimn,  IS3S  (Agusaiz). 

Gen.  ChjlS.  Bill  rauuricsbly  small,  with  tubular  nostrils,  and  the  gape  with  long,  stiff, 


:s  pectinated  bristles.    Wings  long,  somewhat  rounded,  second  quill  longest,  the 
primaries  emarginated.     Tail  rounded.    Plumage  loose  and  soU. 


Antrofitomns  Nnttalll,  Auditbon. 

HUTTAII/S  VEIFFOOltWnX. 

OaprintiJgiu  NatUiIU,  Auduron,  Birds  Amor.  Til.  1843  ;  pi.  495,  Appendix.  —  Antnttomvt 
Nuaalli,  CASStn,  J.  A.  N,  Sc.  Phila.  Sd  Series,  IL  185a,  123.  Is.  Illaa.  I.  1855,  237.  — 
Newbbrrt,  Zool.  Cal.  and  Or  Route,  77  ;  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  TT.  — Baird,  P.  R.  Rep. 
IX.  Birds,  149.  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  23.  —  IIeermaxk,  X.  vi.  35.  —  Coopik  and 
SocKLBT,  Xn.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  166.  —  Cocas,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  1866,  S8. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  General  color  of  upper  parts  dark  brownish-gray,  lighter  on  the 
head  and  meilial  tail  feathers,  which  extend  a  half-inch  beyond  the  others,  all  which  are 
minutely  streaked  and  sprinkled  with  brownish-black  and  ash  gray.  Quills  and  coverfa 
dull  cinnamon  color,  spotted  in  barswitii  browntsh-blnck  ;  tips  of  former  mottled  with  light 
and  dark  brown ;  three  lateral  tail  feathers  barred  with  dark  brown  and  cinnamon,  and 
tipped  with  white.  Throat  brown,  annulated  with  bbtck;  a  bandof  white  across  fore  neck ; 
beneath  the  latter  black,  nixed  with  bars  of  light  yellowish  gray  and  black  lines.  Under 
tail  coverts  dull  yellow.  Length,  7.25  to  8.00;  extent,  17.50;  wing,  6.76;  bill,  edge, 
0.19;  second  and  third  quills  nearly  cqnal.  Tail  to  end  of  upper  feathers,  3.50  ;  tarsus, 
0.63  ;  middle  toe,  0.63  ;  claw,  0.25  ;   strongly  pectinated.     Iris  brown ;  bill  and  feet  gray. 

Hab.    High  central  plains,  and  mountaiits  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
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I  did  not  myself  meet  with  this  bird  in  the  Colorado  "Valley,  where,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Kennerly  obtained  one  on  February  23, 1354,  indicating  that  they 
may  perhaps  winter  there.  I  heard  their  call  of  "  poor-will "  on  the  barren 
mountains  west  of  the  valley  in  May,  but  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  any 
west  of  the  Coast  Eange,  nor  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  in  spring,  though 
their  habits  of  concealmeDt  during  the  day  might  lead  to  mistakes  as  to  their 


real  occurrence.  They  are,  however,  common  in  the  hot  interior  valleys, 
and  remain  near  San  Francisco  as  late  as  November,  hiding  usually  on  the 
ground  imder  a  low  bush  or  tuft  of  grass,  and  fljdng  at  dusk  in  short  fitful 
courses  in  pursuit  of  insects.  They  inhabit  the  almost  bare  and  barren 
"  Sage-plaina,"  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  their  rather  sad  whistle  is 
heard  all  night  during  spring,  like  an  echoing  answer  to  the  cry  of  their 
cousins,  the  Eastern  "  whip-poor-wilL" 

Their  ^gs  are  probably  laid  on  the  ground. 


CAPEIMULGID^  — THE  GOAT-SUCKEKS— CHORDEILES. 


Gbsub  CHORDEIEtES,  Swainson. 

Chordeda,  Swaikboh,  Fauna  Bar.  Aner,  IT.  1831,  496. 

Gen.   Char.     Bill  very  gmall,  the  gape  with  very  short  feeble  bristles.     Winga  very 
long  and  pointed,  wiUt  the  first  quill  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  (he  second,  and  the  prima- 


riei  not  einarginated  on  the  inner  edge.    Tail  long ;  slightly  foiled  in  North  American 
species ;  plumage  rather  compact 


Chordeiles  popetne,  Yieillot. 
TEE  niOHT-EAWK;  THE  BHUi-BAT. 

Caprimulgia  pepdae,  ViWLLOT,  Oi».  Am.  Sept  I.  1807,  56;  pi.  xxiv.  ($).— Bonatakte, 

Ob».  Wilson,  1825,  177  ;  J.  A.  N.  Sc  Phil.  VI.— CAi>KfeaMjwp«*iM,  Biiiin,  P.  H.Rep. 

IX.  Birds,  151.  — Heebnahh.X.  vi.  35.  — Coopek  and  Sdcklbt,  XII.  iij.  Zool.  of  W. 

T.  166. 
CdprimuIguM  Amenmnia,   WiMON,   Am.   Om.  V.  IBU,  65;  pi.  ox),  f.  1,  2.—  ChardeOa 

Amaiamua,  Db  Kat,  N.  Y.  Zool.  II.  1B44,  34 ;  pi.  xxvii. 
Capriintdfim   Vtryinidniu,  Bribson,  II.  IT60,  477.     (In  part  only.)     AvnttBOir,  Om.  Biog. 

II.  1634,  273  i  pi.  I4T.  —  SwAiNSOH,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  II.  1831,  6S. 
Chordtilft  Vi rjrr'><<">*">  Boic.  List,  1B3B.  —  Aco.  Birds  Amer.  1.  1840,  159;  pi.  43.  — Cabsih, 

nias.  I.  1655,  238.— Nbwderst,  Zool.  Cal.  and  Or  Route,  79;  P.  B.  Bep.  VL  1857. 
Chordeiln    Htnryi,  Camix,  Illns.  I.  Jan.  1855,  233.  — Baird,  P.  B.  Bep.  IX.  Birds,  IS3, 

922;  X.  Mi.  13;  pl.xWi.  —  CouBB,Pr.  Phil.  Ac  1866,58.  (Arizona,) 

Sp.  Char.    Male,  above  greenish-black,  with  but  little  mottling  on  the  head  and  back. 
AViog  coverts  varied  with  grayish ;  scapulars  with  yellowish-rufous.    A  nuchal  bond  of 
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fine  gray  mottliog,  behind  which  it  aDother  coarser  one  or  nifbtu  spots.  A  white  V- 
shaped  mark  on  tLe  throut ;  bvhiiid  this  a  collar  of  pale  rufous  blotches,  and  another  on 
tbe  breast  of  grayish  mottling.     Under  parts  banded  transversely  with  dull  yellowish  or 


t^dish-white  and  brown.  Wing  quills  quite  uniformly  brown-  The  fire  onter  primariea 
with  a  white  blotth  midway  between  the  tip  and  carpal  joint,  not  extending  on  the  outer 
web  of  the  outer  quiU.     Tail  with  a  terminal  white  patch. 

Female  without  the  caudal  white  patch,  the  wliite  of  the  throat  mixed  with  reddish. 
Length  of  male,  9.S0;  wing,  S.20. 

Hab,    North  America  generally. 

This  species  shuns  the  coast  border  of  this  State,  probably  on  accomit  of 
the  cold  winds,  though  it  is  common  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver. 
In  Sauto  Clara  Valley  and  the  Coast  Bange  I  have  seen  none,  but,  accoid- 
ing  to  Newbeny,  they  are  quite  common  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  snio- 
mer.  I  saw  but  one  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  September,  the  month  in  which 
they  depart  for  the  South.  At  tbe  Columbia  River  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  during  June,  even  on  clear  days,  may  be  seen  pursuing  their  insect  prey 
high  in  the  air,  uttering  their  monotonous  croaking  at  short  intervals.  I 
saw  one,  probably  of  this  species,  migrating  north  high  above  the  town 
of  Santa  Barbara  on  tbe  27th  of  April,  1863,  and  this  is  probably  about  the 
time  they  arrive  from  Mexico.  Their  flight  is  easy  and  swift,  resembling 
that  of  a  swallow,  and  they  often  sweep  down  close  to  a  person's  head,  espe- 
cially in  the  twilight.  AVlien  tliey  have  a  nest,  they  attempt  to  drive  away 
intruders  by  pitching  down  perpendicularly  towards  them,  with  their  mouth 
wide  open,  producing  a  singular  hollow  sound  like  that  made  by  blowing 
into  a  laige  bottle.  They  sometimes  alight  on  tbe  ground  in  pursuit  of  in- 
sects, and  also  lay  two  whitish  eggs,  speckled  with  brown,  in  a  slight  cavity 
among  the  dead  leaves  on  tbe  ground,  or  sometimes  among  gravel  or  on  the 
bare  sand.  They  generally  most  during  the  day  on  a  horizontal  branch, 
sitting  lengthwise.  The  female  if  found  on  the  nest  feigns  lameness  to  draw 
away  the  intruder. 


CAPEIMULGID^— THE  GOAT-SUCKERS  — CHORDEILES.  $45 

ChordeUes  Smryi,  described  by  Mr.  CaBsiu  as  distinct,  is  probably  only 
a  lighter  race  of  this  species,  in  which  the  markings  are  more  distinctly 
appreciable,  owing  to  the  lighter  color. 


ChordelleB  TazenBda,  Lawrencb. 

THZ  TEXAS  mOHT-HAWK. 

,  Lawbbnce,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Ljccum,  V.  May,  1851,  114.  (Texns.)  (Not 
ofGmeliD.)  — CiBiin,  lllus- 1. 1855,338, 
ChonieiU*  Textmit,  Lawkemce,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lyceum,  VI.  Dec  1856,  167— Baihd,  P.  R. 
Rep.  IX.  Birds,   154.  — U.  S.  and  Mcx.  Bound.  Rep.  11.  iii.  7;  pi,  vi,  — Codes,  Pr. 
Phil.  Ac  1866,58.    (Arizona,) 

Sp.  Char.  Much  smaller  tban  C.  popeliie,  but  ^iTnilar.  TVliitc  on  the  vring  extending 
over  onlj'  four  outer  primaries,  the  bases  of  which,  ae  well  as  tlic  remaining  ones,  with 
other  quillg,  have  round  rufous  spots  on  botli  webs.  Under  tail  coi'erts  and  abdomen  with 
a  strong  yellowish-rufous  tinge.  Female,  more  rufous,  and  without  the  fpot  of  the  taiL 
Length,  8.60 ;  extent,  21.00  ;  wing,  7.30  ;  tail,  3,40. 

HtA.     Bio  Grande  Valley  and  south ;  west  to  Soiilhcrn  California. 

On  the  17th  of  April  I  saw  the  firet  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mojave,  and 
soon  after  they  became  quite  numerous,  huuting  in  company  after  sunset, 
and  hiding  during  the  day  on  the  ground  under  low  bushes.     About  the 


25th  of  May  they  were  paired,  but  continued  nearly  silent,  making  only  a 
low  croaking  when  approached,  Tliey  flew  like  C  popctuc,  but  sailed  rather 
more  in  small  circles.  I  found  them  common  as  far  west  as  the  Coast 
Mountains.    The  ^gs  arc  said  to  be  much  paler  than  those  of  the  other 
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Family  CTPSELID-^,  The  Swifts. 

Chab.  Bill  very  small,  without  notch,  triangular,  much  broader  than 
high ;  the  culmen  not  one  sixth  the  gape.  Anterior  toes  cleft  to  the  base, 
each  with  three  joints  (in  the  typical  species),  and  covered  with  skin ;  the 
middle  claw  without  any  serrations ;  the  lateral  toes  nearly  equal  to  the 
middle.  Bill  without  bristles,  but  with  minute  feathers  extending  along 
the  under  margin  of  the  nostrils.  Nostrils  elongated,  superior,  and  very 
close  together.  Plumage  compact.  Primaries  ten,  elongated,  falcate. 
Species  of  this  family  are  found  abundantly  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World. 

Genus  PANTFTILA,  Cabanis. 

PangplSa,  CADAiiia,  Wicgm.  Archir,  1847,  1, 345. 
Ptat^pnxne,  Sikedbgl,  Isis,  1848,  357. 

Gem.  Chab.  Tail  half  u  long  as  the  wings ;  moderately  forked  ;  the  featben  rather 
lanceolate,  rounded  at  tip,  the  abafls  atitfeoed  but  not  projecting.    First  primary  shorter 


than  the  second.    Tarsi,  toes,  and  claws  very  thick  and  stout ;  the  former  shorter  tl 
the  middle  toe  and  claw,  which  is  rather  longer  than  the  lateral  one ;  middle  claw  Ion 
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P.  melanoleuea. 


than  its  digit     Hind  toe  very  short ;  half  versatile,  or  inserted  on  the  side  of  the  tarsus. 
Tarsi  and  toes  feathered  to  the  claws,  except  on  the  under  siiriaces. 


Panjrptila  melanolenca,  Baird. 

THE  WHITE-THEOATED  SWIFT. 

Cypsdva  mdaruJeucus,  Baird,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  Pliil.  YII.  June,  1854,  118.  (San  Francisco 
Mountains,  N.  M.)  — Cassin,  lUos.  I.  1855,  248.  —  Panyptila  mdanoUuau,  Baird,  F.  R. 
Rep.  IX.  Birds,  141.  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  23.  —  Hberhann,  X.  v.  10 ;  X.  vi.  35  ;  pi. 
xviii.  f.  1  (lower  figure).  —  Coues,  Pr.  PhiL  Acad.  1866,  57. 

Sp.  Char.  Wings  very  long ;  tail  forked ;  tarsi  and  feet  covered  with  feathers.  Black 
all  over,  except  the  chin,  throat,  middle  of  the  belly  as  far  as  the  vent,  a  patch  on  each 
side  of  the  rump,  the  edge  of  the  outer  primary,  and  blotches  on  the  inner  webs  of  the 


median  tail  feathers,  near  the  base,  which  are  white,  as  is  also  a  band  across  the  ends  of 
the  secondaries.     Length,  5.50  ;  wing,  5  50  ;  tail,  2.70.   Iris  brown  ;  bill  black. 
Hab.     Colorado  Basin,  New  Mexico  to  San  Diego,  California. 

Dr.  Kennerly  discovered  this  species  along  Williams  Fork  of  the  Colo- 
rado, on  February  16,  1854,  and  remarks  that  large  flocks  could  be  seen  at 
any  time  in  the  \acinity  of  the  cafions,  flying  and  circling  about  very  high, 
and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  shot,  occasionally  descending  lower  towards 
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sunset.  It  is  very  probable  that  tliey  winter  about  the  eailonaj  though  I 
saw  none  at  Fort  Mojave  until  May,  probably  stragglers  from  their  favorite 
mountains.  On  the  7th  of  June,  near  the  head  of  the  Mojave  Eiver,  I  found 
a  few  of  them  about  some  lofty  granite  cliffs,  and  by  watching  them  closely 
succeeded  in  shooting  one  as  it  came  sweeping  towards  me  about  sunset  as 
if  about  to  fly  in  my  face.  Their  flight  is  exceedingly  swift  and  changeable, 
resembling  that  of  the  Clueiura,  and  they  are  probably  the  most  difficult 
of  all  our  birds  to  shoot.  Tiieir  cry  when  flying  is  low  but  harsh,  and 
sounds  much  farther  off  than  the  actual  distance  of  the  bird.  They  also 
utter  a  harsh  croaking  noise. 

About  twelve  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  I  again  found  them  rather 
numerous  about  some  high  rocky  bluff's  close  to  the  sea-shore.  They  were 
there  March  22d,  and  may  have  been  about  for  a  month  previously,  but 
generally  fly  so  high  during  the  day  that  they  are  first  betrayed  by  their 
harsh  twitter  when  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  zenith.  Occasionally  they 
dart  off  like  lightning  for  several  miles  and  back,  as  if  it  were  only  a  slight 
curve  in  their  course.  Sometimes  tliey  sweep  for  a  moment  near  the 
ground,  and  the  next  disapjiear  in  the  sky  above.  They  doubtless  buJld  in 
the  crevices  of  the  lofty  rocks  about  which  they  live,  but,  though  I  have 
looked  for  their  nests,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. 


Genus  MGPHSCETES,  Haao. 

lirphaeoa,  Baibd,  P.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  1858,  Ua. 

Gex.  Char.  Tail  ratlicr  less  tlian  hair  tlic  wings ;  quite  deeply  forked  ;  the  feathers 
obtusely  ncuiuinatc ;  Uic  sliafls  scarcely  KtifTcnctl.  First  quill  longest  Tarsi  and  toes 
completely  bare,  and  covered  with  naked  skin,  without  distinct  indications  of  scutelle. 
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Tamu  rather  longer  than  middle  toe ;  the  three  anterior  toes  about  equal,  vith  moder- 
ately Btout  claws.   Claw  of  middle  toe  much  shorter  than  its  digit    Hind  too  not  versatile, 


N.  niger. 


but  truly  posterior  and  apposite,  with  its  claw  rather  longer  than  the  middle  toe  without 
it  Toes  all  slender ;  claws  moderate.  Nostrils  widely  ovate,  the  feathers  margining  its 
entire  lower  edge. 


NaphoBcetes  niger,  Gmelin. 

THE  NOBTHEBH  SWIFT. 

t  Htnmdo  nigra,  Gmblin,  Syst  Nat  I.  1788,  1025.  — f  Cypsdus  niger,  GossE,  Birds  Jamaica, 
1847,  63.  Id.  IUus.  Birds  Jamaica.  —  Gundlach  and  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lyceum, 
VL  1858,  268.  —  Nephaccetes  niger,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  142. 

C^p§diu  horealis,  Kennerlt,  Fr.  Ac.  Nat  Sc.  Phil.  IX.  Nov.  1857,  202. 

Sp.  Char.  Wing  the  length  of  the  body.  General  color  rather  lustrous  dark  sooty- 
brown,  with  a  greenish  gloss,  becoming  a  very  little  lighter  from  tlie  breast  anteriorly  bc^ 
low,  but  rather  more  so  on  the  neck  and  head  above.  The  feathers  on  the  top  of  the 
head  edged  with  light  gray,  which  forms  a  continuous  wash  on  each  side  the  forehead 


anterior  to  the  usual  black  crescent  in  front  of  the  eye.     Some  feathers  of  the  under  parts 
behind  narrowly  edged  with  gray.     Bill  and  feet  black.     Length,  6.75  ;  wing,  6.75  ;  tail, 
S.OO;  depth  of  fork,  45. 
Hab,    Northwestern  North  America  to  Jamaica  and  Cuba. 
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This  bird  has  not  yet  been  obtained  within  thiB  State  ;  yet  it  must  un- 
doubtedly migrate  through  some  part  of  it  to  reach  its  summer  residence 
near  tlie  Straits  of  Fuca.  I  have  seen  a  black  swift,  without  any  white 
apparent,  fljdug  about,  very  high  above  Pah-TJte  caBon,  west  of  Fort  Mojave, 
on  May  29th,  1861.  I  also  saw  an  apparently  black  swallow  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara in  May,  1S63,  but  this  may  have  been  the  Chcetura  Vaitxii.  Aa  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  found  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  wliere  it  appears  to  be  resi- 
dent, and  of  smaller  size.  It  is  also  occasionally  seen  on  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico,  according  to  Professor  Sumichrast;  but  its  movements  otherwise  are 
but  little  known.  like  other  swifts,  Hying  habitually  almost  out  of  sight, 
and  rarely  coming  near  the  ground,  except  in  cloudy  weather,  it  would  very 
readily  escape  the  attention  of  travellers  in  the  West,  however  abundant  it 
might  be. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  other  species  of  the  present  family  will 
yet  be  discovered  in  !New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  there  are  several  kinds 
belonging  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  that  might  readily  extend  their  spring 
migrations  across  out  boundary  without  detection. 

Of  its  habits  uo  account  has  been  published,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  additions  lately  made  to  the  North  American  fauna. 


Genus  CH^TFURA,  Stephens. 

CKiefura,  Stephbns,  Shaw'g  Gen.  Zool.  Birds,  XllLii.  1835,76.     (Tjpe,  C.pAugia.) 
AcaitlAylii,  BoiE,  Iiii,  ISae,  971.     {A.  apinicauda.] 

Gem.  Cbar.   Tail  very  short,  scarcely  more  than  two  fiftha  the  wings,  slightly  rounded; 
the  BhaAs  stiffened  and  extending  eomc  diiitaacc  beyund  the  feathen  in  a  li^d  spine. 
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Urat  primarj  longest  Legs  covered  by  a  naked  skin,  without  scutellse  or  feathers. 
Ttoras  longer  than  middle  toe.  Lateral  toes  equal,  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle.  Hind 
toe  scarcely  versatile,  or  quite  posterior ;  with  the  claw,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  with- 


C.  pelasgia 

out  it.    Toes  slender ;  claws  moderate.    Feathers  of  the  base  of  the  bill  not  extending 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  nostrils. 


Chaetnra  Vauzii,  Townsend. 

THE  OREGON  SWIFT. 

CjfpteluM  Vauxit,  Townsekd,  J.  A.  N.  So.  VIIL  1839,  148.  (Oregon.)  In.  Narrative, 
1839.  — NuTTALL,  Man.  I.  2d  cd.  738.  —  ChcEtura  Vauxit,  He  Kay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  II.  1844, 
36.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  145 ;  upper  fig.  pi.  18.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley, 
XII.  ill.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  165.  —  Acanthylis  Vatixii,  Bonaparte,  Comptes  Rcndos, 
XXVIII.  1854  ;  notes  Delattrc,  90.  —  Cassin,  Illus.  I.  1855,  250.  —  Newberry,  Zool. 
Cal.  and  Or.  Route,  78 ;  P.  R.  R.  Su^^'.  VI.  1857. 

Sp.  Char.     Light  sooty-brown  ;  rump  and  under  parts  paler ;  lightest  on  the  chin  and 
throat.     Length,  4.25  ;  extent,  11.50  ;  wing,  4  50  ;  tail,  1.90.     Iris  brown. 
Hab.    Pacific  Coast,  fix)m  Puget's  Sound  to  California. 


I  first  met  with  these  birds  on  May  4,  1864,  in  the  Coast  Eange,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Santa  Clara.  They  may  have  arrived  some  time  earlier. 
I  was  satisfied  that  they  liad  nests  in  hollow  trees  at  the  summit  of  the 
Coast  Eange,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any.  Dr.  Townsend,  in  1834, 
found  them  at  the  Columbia  Eiver,  breeding  in  hollow  trees,  forming  a  nest 
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like  that  of  the  Eastern  chimney-swallow,  of  small  sticks  glued  together, 
and  stuck  against  the  waU  of  the  cavity  by  the  saliva  of  the  bird,  containing 
four  pure  white  eggs.  I  did  not,  however,  observe  them  in  the  summer  of 
1853,  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

Not  having  been  in  the  interior  at  the  proper  season,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  occur  in  the  central  valleys,  but  Heermann  does  not  men- 
tion seeing  them  there.  They  may  become  common  where  high  chimneys 
are  built.     Like  the  Eastern  species  they  probably  go  south  early. 

In  1866  their  first  appearance  at  Santa  Cruz  was  May  4th,  though  as 
they  rarely  descend  to  the  town,  they  may  have  been  among  the  hills  for 
some  time  previously. 

October  5th,  I  observed  five  of  them  in  company  with  a  large  flock  of 
Hirundo  bicolor,  which  spent  the  morning  hunting  insects  near  town,  appar- 
ently delayed  in  their  migration  southward  by  a  thick  fog  and  cold  south 
wind.  As  this  is  two  months  later  than  the  Eastern  species  departs  south, 
these  may  have  been  a  late  brood  from  the  far  north. 


Family  TEOCHILIDiE,  The  Humming-Birds. 

Char.  Bill  long  and  thin,  forming  a  sheath  for  the  very  long  forked 
thread-like  tongue.  Secondaries  six.  Wings  falcate,  shafts  of  the  primaries 
strong,  the  first  always  longest.  Tail  of  ten  feathers.  Feet  very  small, 
claws  sharp  and  strong. 

There  are  over  four  hundred  species  of  these  splendidly  brilliant  birds 
known  to  naturalists,  aU  inhabiting  America ;  but  only  nine  of  them  oc- 
cur within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  but  one  is  found  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  the  T.  colidris,  or  ruby-throated  hummer. 


T.  eohibrig. 
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Genub  TROCHILTTS,  Linnsus. 

Troehiliu,  Likkxds,  Syst.  Nat.  174S  (Agawii). 


Gbit.  Char.    Feathers  of  throat  but  little  elongated  laterallj.    Lateral  bul  fbatbers 
but  little  narrower  than  the  others,  and  lanceolate  acute.    Tail  forked. 


Troehilos   Alezandrl,  Bourcier  and  Mdlsakt. 

THI  BLACS-OKUHED  HtTKlCnrO-BIBD. 

TraehSia  Akxandri,  Bodbciek  and  Mcliaict,  Ann.  in  Soc.  d'ARiic.  de  L^nt,  TX.  184t, 
330.  —  Hbbrmahh,  .lour.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  2d  Scricf,  II.  18S3,  269.  — Camin,  Illns.  N. 
Amcr.  Birda,  L  t.  1S34,  141  ;  pi.  xxii.  —  Bathd,  1'.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  133.  Ib.  U.  S. 
and  Mc!t.  Bound.  Report,  II.  iii.  6 ;  pi.  v.  f.  3.  —  Bbermakh,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi.  56. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  slightly  forked  ;  the  chin  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  opaquo  velvety- 
hlack,  without  metallic  reflections,  wliieli  arc  confined  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  gor- 
get, ajid  are  violet,  changing  to  steel-blue  or  green,  instead  of  coppcry-rcd. 


Female  without  the  metallie  scales;  the  tail  fcalliers  tipped  with  white,  the  t^l  gradu- 
ated, not  cmarginated;  the  innermost  feather  amoBg  thu  longest  Length  of  male,  3.30; 
wing,  1.70;  tail,  1.96;  bill,  0.7.%. 

H<J>.    California  southward. 
49 
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I  observed  none  of  this  species  in  the  Colorado  VaDey,  and  in  coming 
westward  first  saw  them  along  the  Mojave  Eiver  on  the  3d  of  June.  I  also 
found  one  of  their  nests  there,  built  in  a  dark  willow  thicket  in  a  fork  of  a 
tree  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  I  have  since  found  several  more 
nests  near  Santa  Barbara,  all  of  them  built  near  the  end  of  hanging  branches 
of  the  sycamore  {Plataniis),  constructed  entirely  of  white  down  from  the 
willow  or  sycamore  catkins,  agglutinated  by  the  bird's  saliva,  and  attached 
in  the  same  way  to  the  branch  on  which  they  rested.  These  were  built  in 
April,  and  early  in  May  I  found  several  containing  two  white  ^gs,  like  those 
laid  by  all  humming-birds,  oblong  in  shape,  and  alike  at  each  end ;  size 
0.51  X  0.32.  Dr.  Heermann  found  their  nests  as  far  north  as  Sacramento, 
and  south  to  Guaymas.  I  have  never  seen  the  species  in  places  exposed 
to  the  cold  sea-winds,  where  others  are  found.  It  is  a  less  interesting  and 
conspicuous  bird  than  the  larger  species  found  in  this  State,  and  probably 
not  often  recognized,  though  its  small  size  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it.  I  believe  they  go  entirely  beyond  this  State  in  winter,  as  I  have  seen 
none  at  that  season.  Mr.  W.  W.  Holder  has  since  obtained  a  specimen  in 
Colorado  Valley,  March  20. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Northwestern  Boundary  Survey,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Lord,  of  the  British  Commission,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  this  species  be- 
tween the  Cascade  and  Eocky  Mountains,  near  lat.  49°,  where  they  arrived 


T.  eolitbris.    Male. 

towards  the  end  of  May,  and  frequented  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  pools,  and 
swamps  where  the  birch-tree  grew.  The  sap  exuding  from  the  bark  of  this 
tree  attracted  numbers  of  insects,  on  which  this  humming-bird  chiefly  fed. 
He  found  the  nests  in  high  forks  of  branches  of  the  birch  or  alder. 

This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  T.  colnhris,  the  common  humming- 
bird of  tlie  Eastern  States,  and  the  only  one  found  east  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains. The  difference,  consisting  in  the  color  of  the  chin  and  the  shape  of 
the  tail,  will  be  best  expressed  by  the  above  figure.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
tail  in  the  male  is  nearly  even,  or  slightly  rounded,  instead  of  being  de- 
cidedly forked.  The  females  of  tlie  two  species  are  very  similar,  and  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished.  Tlie  locality  wUl  be  the  best  indication,  as  the 
one  is  confined  to  the  region  west  of  the  Eocky  ilountains,  and  the  other  to 
that  east  of  the  same  Eange. 
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Gekcs  SBLASPHORTTS,  Swainboh. 

S^ifuphaniM,  SwAiHSON,  F.  Bor.  Am.  U.  1831. 


Gvx.  CsAB.    Feathers  of  the  throat  lateral!}  much  elongated,  forming  a  rufi*.    Lateral 
tail  feathen  much  narrower  than  the  middle,  linear,  or  nith  the  sides  paraUel  to  the 


rounded  end.    Tail  graduated  or  cuncate.    Outer  primary^  attenuated  at  the  tip.    Crown 
vilhont  red  metallic  scales. 


Selasphoms  mfiui,  Ohelin. 

THE  BED-BACKED  EUMMIHO-BIBD. 

TraMai  ru/m,  Oxeux,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  17S8,  437.  — Audcbok,  Om.  Bioj;.  IV.  1838,  555; 
pi.  37a.  —  Ndttali.,  Mnn.  I.  Sil  wl.  1940,  714.  —  .SWujpAonis  nifut,  Swatnson,  F.  Bor. 
Am.  11.  1831,  334,  Ib.  BirJj  Amor.  IV.  1842,  200;  pi.  264.  — Baibd.  P.  R.  Rep. 
IX.  Birds,  134.  —  IIeermaxn,  X.  vi.  57.  —  CooPBit  and  Sucklbi,  XII.  iii  Zool.  of 
W.  T.  164. 

Sp.  Cbab.  Tul  strongly  cuncate  anil  wcdge.shapcil.  Upper  parts,  lower  tail  covcrb^ 
and  breast,  cinnamon.  A  trace  of  metallic  green  on  the  crown,  whieh  sometimes  extends 
0»cr  the  back ;  never  on  the  belly.  Throat  eoppcry-rcd,  with  a  welklcveloped  ruflT  of 
the  same ;  below  this  a  white  collar.  Tail  feathers  cinnamon,  edged  or  streaked  at  the 
end  with  pmpUsh-brown. 
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Female  with  the  rufous  of  the  back  covered  or  replaced  with  green ;  less  cinnamon  on 
the  breast     Traces  only  of  metallic  feathers  on  the  throat     Tail  rufous,  banded  with 


black  and  tipped  with  white ;  middle  feathers  glossed  with  green  at  the  end.  Tail  cune- 
ate.  Length  of  male,  8.50  to  4.00;  extent,  4.40;  wing,  1.55  to  1.75;  tail,  1.80.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Hab.    West  coast  of  North  America  to  highlands  of  Mexico. 

Although  the  most  northern  in  its  range  of  any  North  American  species, 
this  hununing-bird  does  not  appear  to  be  so  liardy  as  the  S.  Anna,  since  I 
have  foimd  none  of  them  during  winter,  even  at  San  Diego,  where  they 
first  arrived  on  the  5th  of  February,  1862.  Still,  some  may  remain  in  the 
warmer  interior  valleys,  as  I  saw  several  on  the  22d  of  February,  a  few 
miles  back  from  the  coast,  feeding  among  the  flowers  of  the  evergreen 
gooseberry.  The  blooming  of  this  plant  may  indeed  be  the  guide  to  their 
migration  northward,  as  that  of  another  species  {Ribes  sanguincum)  is  for 
their  arrival  at  the  Columbia  Eiver  about  March  lOtL  By  the  first  week 
of  April  they  were  swarming  about  San  Diego. 

I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  on  Catalina  Island,  in  which  young  had 
already  been  raised  by  the  middle  of  June.  Some  also  build  about  San 
Francisco,  and  probably  also  on  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada,  as  well  as  more 
abundantly  near  the  Columbia  Eiver,  where  this  is  the  only  species  I  have 
seen.  The  nest  is  made  as  usual  of  moss,  and  the  down  of  plants,  covered 
with  lichens,  and  the  two  small  eggs  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  other  species. 

Wlien  perching  the  males  liave  a  shrill  wiry  call,  like  the  highest  note  of 
a  violin.  "When  sporting  in  the  air,  or  trying  to  drive  an  enemy  from  their 
nest,  they  have  a  curious  ha])it  of  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  then 
plunging  perpendicularly  downward  with  a  liollow  whirring  sound,  perhaps 
produced  by  their  wings.     They  also  produce  a  kind  of  a  bleating  soimd. 

They  are  probably  the  most  lively  and  noisy  species  in  the  country, 
being  very  quarrelsome,  chasing  each  other  away  from  favorite  flowers,  and 
rising  into  the  air  until  out  of  sight,  buzzing  and  chirping  in  an  angry  man- 
ner as  they  go. 

Though  found  on  the  interior  table-lands  of  Mexico  and  the  Eio  Grande 
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Valley,  I  did  not  see  this   species  along  the  Colorado,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  replaced  in  most  parts  of  the  interior  by  the  next  species. 

Mr.  J.  K  Lord,  in  his  interesting  "  Naturalist  in  British  Columbia,"  etc., 
published  1866,  mentions  the  fii-st  arrival  of  this  species  at  the  "Little 
Spokan  River,"  near  lat.  49®,  early  in  May,  together  with  the  Calliope,  and 
confinns  the  statement  that  they  come  simultaneously  with  the  flowering 
of  the  Bibes  sanguineum,  which  seems  to  be  two  months  later  east  of  the 
Cascade  Range  than  on  Whidby's  Island.  He  found  the  nests  usually  in 
a  low  shrub,  and  close  to  a  rippling  stream.  The  females  of  all  the  species 
arrived  about  a  week  behind  the  males. 


Selasphoms  platycercus,  Swainson. 

TEE  BSOAD-TAUED  HUlOaHe-BIBD. 

Trochffus  platycercus,  Swainson,  Phil.  Mag.  I.  1827,441.  —  Selasphorus  platifcercus,  Gould, 
Mon.  Troch.  1852.  —  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  135.  Ib.  U.  S.  and  Mex.  Bound. 
Snnr.  IL  iii.  6 ;  pi.  v.  f.  1,2.    (El  Paso,  Texas.) 

Orniamia  tncolor,  Lessox,  Colibris,  125;  pi.  xiv.  —  Jardine,  Nat.  Lib.  II.  77 ;  pi.  xiii. — 
Omismia  montana,  Lesson,  Troch.  161 ;  pis.  63  and  163,  64  (young),  1831. 

Sp.  Char.  Outer  primaries  greatly  attenuated  at  the  end.  Outer  tail  feather  nearly 
linear,  but  widening  a  little  from  the  base ;  its  width  0.20  of  an  inch.  Tail  slightly  gradu- 
ated and  emarginated.  Male  above  and  on  the  sides  metallic  green ;  chin  and  throat  light 
reddisb-purple,  behind  which,  and  along  the  belly  to  the  tail,  is  a  good  deal  of  white. 


Wings  and  tail  dusky  purplish ;  the  tail  feathers,  exceptinor  the  internal  and  external 
ones,  edged  towards  the  base  with  light  cinnamon.     Length,  3.75;  extent,  4.75;  wing, 
1.90 ;  tail,  1.40.     Bill,  gape,  0.80.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Hab,    Rocky  Mountains,  to  lat.  42°  ;  west  to  Sierra  Nevada,  and  south  to  Mexico. 

At  Lake  Tahoe,  over  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  I  found  the  young 
of  this  species  quite  common  near  the  middle  of  September,  but  supposing 
them  to  be  the  S.  rvfus,  obtained  only  one  specimen.  It  probably  extends 
north  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  Snake  Eiver,  Oregon,  and  is  referred  to 
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by  Nuttall  as  the  S.  rufiis  seen  thei-e  in  autumn.    Theii  hahita  at  that 
seasoQ  do  not  exhibit  anything  peculiar. 


Gesub  CALYFTEs  Gould. 

CaJgpte,  GocLD,  latrod.  Trochilida:,  IBSl,  ST.     (Tjpe,  Ortuimya  aatit.) 

Ges.  Char.     Bill  longer  than  the  head ;  straight  or  slightly  curved ;  tail  rather  short ; 
frnked,  the  outer  feather  abruptly  narroirer,  llDcar  and  iocurred  (the  second  and  third 


Bometintea  ki  to  a  less  d^ree).  Outer  primaTy  not  attenuated  at  end.  Top  of  head  aa 
well  as  tliroat  with  metallic  scale-liLe  feathers.  A  decided  and  elongated  ruff  on  each 
ude  the  neck. 

The  species  of  this  gentis  wQl  be  readily  distinguished  from  their  allies  in 
North  America  by  the  metallic  feathers  of  top  of  head. 


Cal3rpta  Anna,  Lesson. 

THE  ABNA  HUMKIFO-BIKD. 

Omitmya  Anna,  Lesbos,  OiseanK  Mouches,  1830  (1)  ;  pi.  cxkit.  —  TrocMut  Anna,  3 Kfiu\'SK, 
Nat.  Lib.  Humraiug-Binls,  I  93;  pi,  vi.  —  AonnBON,  Orn,  Biojr.  V.  1839,  iSS;  pi.  *S8. 
Ib.  Birds  Amcr.  IV.  1842,  188;  pi.  2S2.  —  NEWBEBiir,  1',  R.  Rep.  VL  ii.  79.— 
IIkibmabn.  X.  Ti.  S6.  —  CaUiphloz  Anna,  Gambel,  Pr.  A,  N.  Sc.  Phil.  IIL  1846,  3. 
Ib.  Journ.  2d  Series,  I.  1847,  ^i.  —  AlAit  Anna  (Reichenbacs),  Baibd,  P.  R.  Rep. 
IX.  Birds,   137.  —  Calgplt  Anna,  Gould.  Introd.  Trochilidic. 

TnKhilut  kimtrphaiat,  NuTTALL,  Man.  I.  2d  cd.  1840,  712.  (Male  with  forehead  oorercd 
nithjcUow  poUcn.) 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  deeply  forked ;  external  feather  narrow,  linear.  Top  of  the  head, 
throat,  and  a  moderate  ruff,  metallic  red,  nith  purple  reflections.  Rest  of  upper  parts  and 
a  band  lU'roBs  the  breast,  green.  Tail  feathers  purplisfa-brown,  darkest  centrally.  In  the 
female  the  tail  i*  slightly  rounded,  not  eiuarginate ;  the  scales  of  the  head  and  throat  are 
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wanting.    Tail  barred  with  black,  and  ti[)pcd  with  white.    Length,  S.80  to  4.00 ;  extent, 
5.00 ;  wing,  2.00  ;  tail,  1.45.    Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Uab.    Califomia. 

This  large  species  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Califomia,  and  constantly  resi- 
dent south  of  San  Francisco,  in  mild  winters  remaining  among  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  where  I 
have  foimd  them  common  in  February.  They  find  flowers  more  abundant  at 
that  season  than  in  the  dry  summer,  and  many  insects.     The  males  are  in 


fine  plumage  very  early  in  January,  thougli  the  brilliancy  of  their  ruby  head 
increases  towards  spring.  The  nest  described  by  Nuttall  seems  to  be  rather 
that  of  T.  Alcxandri,  as  all  those  of  this  species  which  I  have  seen  are 
about  twice  as  large,  and  covered  externally  with  lichens,  even  when  on 
branches  not  having  these  parasites.  One  I  found  in  a  thicket  of  wild 
gooseberry,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  built  in  a  triple  fork  It 
was  on  top  of  an  old  nest  of  the  same  kind,  and  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
serted before  I  found  it,  perhaps  robbed  of  its  eggs.  Others  are  built  at 
various  heights  and  positions,  often  in  gardens,  and  sometimes  on  dead 
branches,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment  except  the  outside  covering 
of  lichens.  They  are  often  almost  wholly  of  moss,  with  only  a  lining  of 
feathers  and  down  from  plants.  The  eggs  are,  as  usual,  two,  and  white. 
About  San  Francisco  the  young  are  sometimes  hatched  as  early  as  March 
15th,  when  the  climate  is  really  warmer  than  it  becomes  in  summer,  after 
the  cold  sea-winds  begin  to  blow.  This  species  is,  however,  more  hardy 
than  others,  being  common  along  the  coast  border,  though  I  did  not  observe 
them  near  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  notes  of  the  male  sound  very  much  like  those  produced  by  filing  a 
saw,  and  sometimes  like  the  sound  of  whetting  a  scythe.  They  come 
familiarly  about  the  city,  and  often  into  rooms,  in  search  of  flowers.  Like 
all  humming-birds,  they  are  so  confident  of  their  power  of  flight  as  to  alight 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  man,  eying  him  curiously,  and  uttering  their  harsh 
cry ;  but  on  the  least  motion  darting  away  like  a  meteor. 
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Calypte  CoBtSB,  Bouboier. 

OMTA'S  HUMXIHQ-BIBD, 

Omitmja  CtsfiE,  BonsatRB,  Her.  Zool.  Oct.  IS39,  294.  (Lower  Ceiitomia.)  —  AttkU  CoAr, 
Reich ENBjkCB,  Jonm.  fur  Om.  Extraheft,  ISS3,  IBM.  —  Baibd,  1*.  B.  Bcp.  IX.  Birdi^ 
138.  — Kehheblt,  X.  ir.  aS;  pi.  xix. 

Calgptt  Ctula,  Gouu>,  Mon.  llDnmiDg-Birdg. 

Sf.  Char.  Tail  very  slightly  cmai^ioatcd  and  rounded ;  exterior  feather  very  dbitow, 
and  linear.  A  very  long  rulT  od  each  side  of  the  throat.  Head  above  and  below,  with 
the  rulT,  covered  with  mctallic-reil,  purple,  violet,  and  Bt«cl-grecn.  Remaining  upper 
parts  and  ddes  of  the  body  green.    Throat  under  and  between  the  rnffv,  side  of  bead  be> 


^^^^^M  Glial 


hind  the  eye,  anal  r^on,  and  ander  tail  coverts,  whitish.  Female  with  the  tail  ronnded, 
scarcely  emarginat« ;  barred  with  blnok,  and  tipped  with  white.  The  metallic  colcov  ot 
the  head  wanting.  Length,  3.30  to  3.S0  inches ;  extent,  4.40  ;  wing,  1.76 ;  tul,  1.10 ;  Inll, 
0.68.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

ITab.    Southern  California  and  Colorado  Basin.     Cape  St.  Lucas. 

This  species,  distinguished  from  A.  Anna  by  its  smaller  size,  and  purple 
instead  of  raby-red  head,  probably  winters  in  the  Colorado  Valley  in  email 
numbers,  as  Dr.  Kennerly  found  them  along  M'illiam's  Fork  on  the  9th  of 
February.  I  did  not,  however,  observe  any  at  Fort  Mojave  until  March 
5th,  and  they  were  not  numerous  afterwards.  At  San  Diego,  in  the  back- 
ward spring  of  1S62,  I  first  saw  them  April  22d,  and  have  since  found  them 
north  to  San  Francisco,  where,  however,  tliey  are  rare. 

Their  notes  are  faint  chirps,  and  sometimes  a  sound  like  the  highest  and 
sharpest  note  that  can  be  made  on  a  violin,  uttered  as  a  soi^,  when  the 
male  is  resting  on  a  dead  twig. 

Their  habits  of  building  have  not  yet  been  obsen'ed,  but  doubtless  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Anna  humming-bird,  to  which  this  is  so  nearly  related. 

Tliis  species  is  extremely  abundant  at  Cape  St  Lucas,  where  many  speci- 
mostly  in  immature  plumage,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Xantus.  It 
appears  also  to  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  at  Guay- 
mas  and  Mazatlan,  as  welt  as  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  and  perhaps  of 
Guatemala. 
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Genus  ATTHiS,  Reichenbach. 

AtthU,  Reichenbach,  Oabanis,  Joam.  fiir  Orn. ;  Extraheft  fiir  1853,  1854,  Appendix  B. 
(Tjrpe,  Oittysmya  HehistB.) 

■  Gen.  Char.  Size  very  diminutive  ;  bill  short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  head.  Outer 
primary  attenuated  as  in  Selasphorus  :  the  tail  graduated ;  the  feathers,  however,  not  lan- 
ceolate-acute, but  rounded  at  end,  and  tipped  with  white  in  the  male. 

This  genus  seems  (jlosely  related  to  Selasphorus,  agreeing  in  character  of 
throat,  the  curious  attenuation  of  outer  primary,  and  the  general  shape  of 
the  tail,  with  its  rufous  base  and  edging.  The  feathers,  however,  are  not 
lanceolate  or  pointed,  either  sharply  as  in  S.  nifus,  or  obtusely  as  in 
platycercvs,  but  are  more  equal  to  near  the  end,  where  they  round  off. 
The  white  tips  of  the  tail  in  the  male  seem  to  be  the  principal  reason  why- 
Mr.  Gould  removes  the  single  species  from  Selasphorus^  where  it  was  pre- 
viously placed  by  him,  and  where  perhaps  it  might  have  not  inappropriately 
remained. 


Atthis  Heloisse,  Lesson. 

HELOISA'S  HUKMING-BnU). 

Omygmya  Heloisa,  Lesson,  Belattre,  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  15.  (Xnlapa.)  —  Mtttisuga  Hdmrn, 
Gray  and  Mitchell,  Gen.  Birds,  I.  113.  —  Tryph(Ena  Uebi8(E,  Bonaparte,  Consp. 
Troch.  Rev.  Ma;?.  Zool.  1854,  257.  —  Selasphorus  HMsve^  Gould,  Mon.  Trochil.  III.; 
pi.  141. — Auhis  HeioiscBf  Reiciiknbach,  Jour,  fiir  Cm.  Extraheft,  1853,  App.  12. — 
Gould,  Introd.  Trochil.  1861,  89.  —  Elliop,  B.  N.  A.  I.  pi.  21. 

Sp.  Char.  Above,  metallic  green  with  golden  reflections ;  beneath  white,  the  sides  of 
breast  glossed  with  green,  the  flanks  with  rufous,  which  tinges  very  faintly  the  crissum. 
Gorget  brilliant  violet  or  light  purplish-red,  bordered  behind  by  clear  white.     All  the  tail 


feathers  rufous-cinnamon  for  basal  half;  the  three  outer,  black  centrally  and  tipped  with 
white  (mixed  with  reddish  on  the  third)  ;  the  fourth,  green  centrally  tipped  witli  black ; 
the  central,  entirely  green  for  the  exposed  i)ortion,  perhaps  glossed  with  blackish  at  the 
end.     Length,  2.70  ;  wing,  1.85;  tail,  1.00  ;  exposed  part  of  bill  above,  0.45. 

46 
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Female.  Outer  primary  not  attenuated ;  colors  umilar  to  male,  wanting  the  metallic 
gorgut ;  the  fcEithcre  spotted  with  dusky  ;  crissum  and  flanks  moru  ruibua;  innennOEt  tail 
feathers  entirely  green ;  other  feathers  as  in  male,  but  with  the  central  hlack  encroachmg 
on  the  basal  ruluus ;  third  and  fourth  feathers  tipped  with  reddish-white. 

Hab.    Southern  New  Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

The  introduction  of  this  species  into  the  fauna  of  the  United  States  ia 
based  on  a  female  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  at  El  Paso,  Texas, 
and  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  Sdasplwrua  riifas,  but,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination by  Mr.  Lawrence,  has  been  pronounced  to  belong  to  this  species. 
Its  range  is  southward  along  the  highlands  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

The  species  is  very  much  like  Sclaxphorus  in  shape,  and  hardly  differs 
more  than  S.  rv/us  and  platyrercus  do  from  each  other.  The  male  is  easily 
distinguished  from  its  allies ;  the  females  are  closely  related  to  thoae  of 
Tufvs,  differii^  in  much  shorter  bill  (0.45  to  0.C5),  much  less  rufous  on  the 
more  nearly  even  tail,  with  broader  feathers,  etc. 


Genus  STELLTTLA,  Goui,d. 

Seffttb,  Gould,  Introd.  Trochil.  1861,  90.     (Type.  Tmchilat  ealUifi,  Gould.) 

Ges.  Char.  Bill  rather  longer  than  the  head,  straight ;  wings  much  developed,  reach- 
ing beyond  the  tall,  which  is  short,  nearly  even  or  slightly  rounded  ;  and  with  the  inner- 
most feathers  abruptly  shorter ;  the  outer  featlicr  rather  narrower  and  mcwe  linear  than 


the  others.    Metallic  throat  fcatheni  elongated  and  rather  linear  and  loose,  not  forming  a 
continuous  metallic  surface.     Central  tail  feathers  without  grccu. 

This  genus  established  by  Gould  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  Atthis,  but 
differs  in  absence  of  the  attenuated  tip  of  outer  primary.  The  outer  three 
tail  feathers  are  longest  and  nearly  even  (the  second  rather  longest),  the 
fourth  and  fifth  equal  and  abruptly  a  little  shorter  ;  the  latter  without  any 
green.  The  feathers  are  rather  broad  (the  outermost  least  so),  and  are  ob- 
tusely rounded  at  end.     The  tail  of  the  female  is  quite  similar.     The  ah- 
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sence  of  green  on  the  tail  seems  a  good  cliaracter.    But  one  species  is  known 
of  the  genus. 

Calotharax  is  a  closely  aUied  genus,  in  which  the  tail  is  considerably 
longer.  One  species,  C,  cyanapogon,  will  probably  be  yet  detected  in  New 
Mexico.    (Baird.) 


SteUula  calliope,  Gould. 

THE  CALLIOPE  HTJKMINO-BIBD. 

Trodiilus  caUiope,  Gould,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1847,  11.  (Mexico.)  —  Calothorax  calliope,  Gray,  Genera, 
I.  100.  —  Bonaparte,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  257.  — Gould,  Men.  Troch.  HI.;  pi.  142. 
—  Xantus,  Phil.  Ac.  1859,  190.  ^SteUula  calliope,  Gould,  Introd.  Troch.  1861,  90. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Above,  except  on  tail,  golden  green ;  beneath  white,  the  sides 
glossed  with  green  ;  the  flanks  somewhat  with  rusty ;  crissum  pure  white.  Throat  feathers 
pure  white  at  base,  terminal  half  violet-red,  as  is  A  Uhis  Heloisce  ;  the  sides  of  neck  pure 
white.  Tail  feathers  brown,  edged  at  base,  especially  on  inner  webs  (but  inconspicuously) 
with  rufous ;  the  ends  paler  as  if  faded ;  central  feathers  like  the  rest  Under  mandible 
yellow.     Length,  2.75  ;  wing,  1.60  ;  tail,  1.00  ;  bill  above  to  base  of  feathers,  0.55. 

Female,  without  the  metallic  gorget  (replaced  by  a  few  dusky  specks),  and  the  throat 


feathers  not  elongated  ;  no  green  on  side,  and  more  tinged  with  rufous  beneath.  A  white 
crescent  under  the  eye.  Tail  more  rounded  and  less  cmarginate  than  in  the  male  ;  the 
outer  three  feathers  green  at  base,  then  black,  and  tipped  with  white ;  the  fourth  green 
and  black  ;  the  fifth  green,  with  a  dusky  shade  at  end  ;  all  except  central,  edged  internally 
at  base  with  rufous.  The  under  mandible  is  paler  at  base  than  elsewhere,  but  not  yellow- 
ish-white as  in  the  male. 

Hab.    Mountains  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  to  Northern  Mexico. 

The  male  bird  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  North  American  species 
by  its  very  small  size,  the  snowy- white  bases  of  the  elongated  loose  throat 
feathers,  and  by  the  shape  of  the  tail,  as  also  the  absence,  at  least  in  the 
only  male  before  me,  of  decided  metallic  green  on  the  central  tail  feathers. 
The  females  resemble  those  of  A.  Heloisce  most  closely,  but  have  longer  bills 
and  wings,  broader  tail  feathers,  and  their  rufous  confined  to  the  edges,  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  entire  basal  portion.  Selasphorus  platycercus  and  inifus 
are  much  larger,  and  have  tails  marked  more  as  in  -4.  Hdoiscc.     (Baird.) 
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Mr.  Lord  found  this  species  numerous  near  the  northwest  boundary  line, 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  May,  arriving  with  S.  rufvs,  and  fre- 
quenting the  Rihes  flowers  also.  During  the  summer  he  observed  them 
chiefly  about  rocky  hillsides  at  great  altitudes,  frequently  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  discovered  the  nest,  usually  on  the  branch  of  a 
young  pine,  artfully  concealed  among  the  leaves  at  the  very  end  so  aa  to  be 
rocked  by  the  breeze. 

I  probably  saw  the  same  species  in  August,  1853,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  but  mistook  them  in  their  moulting  plum^e  for  the 
young  of  S.  rufus.     (Cooper.) 


Genus  HELIOFiBDXCA,  Gocld. 
fftHopadka.  Gould,  Mon.  Trochil.  II. ;  lutrod.  Trochil.  IS61,  60.     (Tjpe,  TVixMiu  nuJom- 

III,  SWAIMSON.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  longer  than  head,  ticpreesed  ;  broad  at  ita  cxpowd  base ;  the  frontal 
featliers  not  advancing  forward  beyond  tlio  beginning  of  tlie  nostrils,  nor  so  far  as  those 
of  tlie  chin.    Uind  toe  ebortcr  than  the  lateral ;  tarisi  feathered.     Outer  piimary  not  at- 


tenoated.    Tail  nearly  even,  slightly  rounded  and  emarglnate,  the  fcatlicre  broad,  the 
weba  nearly  even.    Metallic  feathers  of  throat  not  elongated.    Female  quite  similar  in 

This  genus  is  quite  peculiar  among  those  of  North  America,  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  base  of  bill,  which  is  entirely  Iiare  between  the  lengthened 
nostrils,  instead  of  covered  by  the  frontal  feathers.  This  makes  the  bill 
appear  very  broad,  although  it  really  is  more  so  tlian  in  our  other  genera. 
The  feathers  on  the  chin  extend  considerably  beyond  those  of  the  forehead, 
instead  of  to  about  the  same  line.  The  tail  and  its  feathers  are  much 
broader  than  in  the  other  genera. 

Of  Bdiopatdica  there  are  two  s])ecie8,  both  with  green  throats  and  white 
stripe  in  tlie  black  of  the  side  of  the  head ;  the  top  of  head  blue  ;  they  differ, 
however,  in  decided  characters.     (Baiixl.) 
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Heliopsedica  Xantusii,  Lawrence. 

ZAHTUS'S  HTmaNCKBIED. 

Amazilia  Xanhtsti,  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VII.  April,  1860,  109.  —  Hdiopcedica 
Xantusii,  GouLD,  Mon.  Troch.  II. ;  pi.  65.  Ib.  Introd.  Troch.  61.  —  Elliot,  111.  B.  N. 
A.  L  pi.  23. 

Hdiopcddica  castaneocauda,  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1860,  145  (female). 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Above  metallic  green ;  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin,  velvety- 
black  (the  former  perhaps  deep  blue  when  in  perfect  plumage).  A  distinct  white  stripe 
from  bill,  through  and  behind  the  eye.  Throat  and  fore  part  of  breast,  brilliant  metal- 
lic green  ;  rest  of  under  parts  cinnamon-rufous.  All  the  tail  fbathers  purplish-rufous ;  the 
central  glossed  with  green  above  near  the  edges ;  the  others  obscurely  edged  with  blackish 


along  ends.  Bill  red  at  base;  black  at  ends.  Length,  3.50;  wing,  2.10;  tail,  1.40;  ex- 
posed portion  of  bill  about  0.65. 

Female.  Forehead  and  all  under  parts  light  cinnamon  beneath,  without  any  green  or 
any  dusky  specks  on  throat ;  white  cheek  stripe  appreciable,  but  tinged  with  rufous.  Tail 
as  in  male,  but  the  central  feathers  entirely  green  above ;  the  others,  except  the  outer, 
with  a  dusky  greenish  or  purplish  spot  on  each  web  near  the  end.  Whole  upper  mandi- 
ble apparently  dusky ;  base  of  lower,  red. 

Hab.    Cape  St.  Lucas. 

This  well-marked  and  interesting  species  we  owe  to  Mr.  Xantus,  with 
many  other  birds  of  the  West  Coast.  It  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  require 
no  comparison  than  that  given  under  the  general  head  ;  it  can  be  separated 
from  ff.  melanotis  in  all  stages  of  plumage  by  the  rufous  tail. 

Specimens  vary  sometimes  in  the  intensity  of  the* rufous  shade;  and,  as 
stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  forehead,  instead  of  being  black  in  full  plu- 
mage, is  deep  blue,  as  in  vulaiiotis,     (Baird.) 


Order  SCANSORES. 

Chak.  Toes  in  pairs,  two  in  front  and  two  "behind,  the  outer  anterior 
being  usually  directed  backwards.  Tail  feathers  eight  to  twelve.  Prima- 
ries ten.  Tarsi  (in  our  species),  with  broad  plates  anteriorly,  small  scales 
behind. 

In  this  order  we  find  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  bird  type, 
analogous  to  Quadrumana, 

The  parrots  and  trogons  of  the  tropics  are  members  of  this  order,  as  usu- 
ally understood.  There  are,  however,  none  of  these  two  families  found 
within  our  State. 

The  term  Zygodactyle,  or  cross-toed,  is  also  applied  to  these  birds. 


Family  CUCULIDiE,  The  Cuckoos. 

Char.  Bill  compressed  laterally,  gently  curved,  sometimes  attenuated 
and  generally  lengthened.  A  few  bristles  at  the  base  of  bill  or  none. 
Tarsi  lengthened,  toes  rather  short.  Tail  long  and  soft,  of  ten  feathers  in 
our  genera. 

This  family  is  numerously  represented  in  warm  countries.  The  genus 
CtictUtLS,  and  allied  forms  of  the  Old  World,  are  celebrated  for  never  build- 
ing a  nest  of  their  own,  but  laying  eggs  in  those  of  others  birds,  like  our 
Molothrus, 


Genus  QEOCOCC7X,  Wagler. 

Geococcj/Xf  Wagler,  Isis,  1831,  524. 

Leptosioma,  Swainson,  Classification  Birds,  II.  1837,  325. 

Gen.  Char.     Bill  long  and  strono;,  slightly  compressed,  and  at  least  as  long  as  the 
head ;  head  crested ;  loral  feathers  and  those  at  base  of  bill  stifiened  and  bristly.    Nostrils 
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elongated,  linear.  A  naked  colored  skin  around  and  behind  the  eye ;  the  ej^lida  dliated. 
Tarn  longer  than  Oie  toes ;  very  stout.  Wings  very  short  and  concave ;  the  tcrtiaU  as 
long  M  the  prinurice.  Tiul  longer  than  the  head  and  bod/ ;  composed  of  ten  narrow, 
much  graduated  feathers. 

Another  species  inhabita  Mexico. 
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Gteococcyx  Califomianus,  Lesson. 

THE  PAI8AH0;  THE  BOAD-BITNirEB ;  THE  CHAFPARAL  COCK. 

Sawrothera  Califomiana,  **  Lesson,  Complcm.  Buff.  YI.  1829,  420.    Ib.  Ann.  du  Mus.  1835, 

121  ;  pi.  ix." 
Geococcyx  viaticus,  Hartlaub,  Rev.  Zool.  1844,  215.  —  M'Call,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  III.  July, 

1847,234.  —  Hbermann,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  2d  Scries,  II.  1853,  270.  —  Newberry, 

Zool.  Cal.  and  Or.  Route,  91 ;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  VI.  1857. 
Leptostoma  longicauda,  Swaimson,  Birds,  II.  1837,  325.  —  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  L  1843, 

263. 
Geococcyx  Mexicanus,  Gambel,  Jour.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  2d  Series,  L  1849,  215  (not  of  Gmelln). 

—  Cassin,  111  I.  1855,  213  ;  pi.  xxxvi.  —  Heermann,  P.  R  Rep.  X.  vi.  59. 
G,  Califomianus  (Lesson),  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  73. — Kennerly,  X.  iv.  21. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  very  long ;  the  lateral  feathers  much  shortest.  An  erectile  crest  on 
the  head.  A  bare  skin  around  and  behind  the  eye,  colored  bluish-white  and  orange  when 
alive.  Legs  very  long  and  stout.  All  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  and  wings  of  a  dull 
metallic  olivaceous-green,  broadly  edged  with  white  near  the  end.  There  is,  however,  a 
tinge  of  black  in  the  green  along  the  line  of  white,  which  itself  is  suffused  with  brown. 
On  the  neck  the  black  preponderates.  The  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  neck  have  tlie 
white  feathers  streaked  centrally  with  black,  next  to  which  is  a  brownish  suffusion.  The 
remaining  under  parts  are  whitish,  immaculate.  Primary  quills  tipped  with  white,  and 
with  a  median  band  across  the  outer  webs.  Central  tail  feathers  olive-brown ;  remain- 
ing ones  clear  dark  green,  all  edged,  and  (except  the  central  two)  broadly  tipped  with 
white.  Top  of  the  head  dark  blackish  blue.  Length,  20.00  to  23.00  ;  extent,  21.00 ;  wing, 
6.00  to  7.00 ;  tail,  12.00  to  13.00.     Iris  brown  and  yellow;  bill  olive  ;  feet  black. 

Hab,  Middle  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  to  Central  Mexico.  Seen  as  far 
north  as  Fort  Reading,  California. 

This  remarkable  "bird  is  abundant  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
follows  the  valleys  northward  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Sacramento,  being 
resident  everywhere  south  of  San  Francisco  at  least.  I  obsen^ed  them  first 
at  Fort  Mojave,  Colorado  Valley,  on  the  25th  of  February,  when  I  heard 
one  making  a  low  cooing  noise  like  that  of  a  dove,  for  which  I  at  first  mis- 
took it.  After  much  watching  I  surprised  it  perched  on  top  of  a  low  tree, 
and  shot  it.  On  April  3d  the  Indians  brought  me  a  female  specimen, 
probably  caught  on  the  nest,  as  it  laid  an  egg  in  the  cage  in  which  I  put  it, 
which  unfortunately  got  broken.  This  bird  was  timid,  and  made  no  attempts 
to  defend  itself,  running  off  on  the  ground  when  I  released  it,  instead  of 
attempting  to  fly.  I  afterwards  saw  this  one  or  othera  several  times  sit- 
ting on  trees,  where  it  allowed  me  to  approach  within  ten  feet,  cooing 
harshly,  and  chattering  its  mandibles  together,  at  the  same  time  jerking  up 
its  tail  and  erecting  its  crest. 

I  saw  none  in  the  barren  mountains  and  plains  towards  the  coast,  until  I 
reached  San  Diego,  where,  a  little  after  sunrise,  I  saw  a  pair  sitting  on  a 
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fence  in  the  cemetery,  close  to  tlie  town,  where  they  sat  still  while  several 
wagons  passed  by. 

'Where  not  molested,  they  become  quite  tame,  and  seem  to  have  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  houses.     At  Santa  Barbara  I  observed  a 


young  one  nearly  fledged  in  May.  I  have  seen  several  nests,  but  never 
discovered  one  with  young  or  eggs  in  it.  The  ucst  is  built  in  a  low  thicket, 
composed  mostly  of  sticks,  rather  loosely  put  together,  and  very  shallow. 
The  eggi  are  two,  larger  than  a  pigeon's  e^g,  white,  and  nearly  equal  in  size 
at  each  end  ;  size,  1.65  X  1.22. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  insects,  lizanls,  and  snakes,  probably  also 
of  any  small  or  young  animal  it  can  destroy.  It  is  said  to  hedge  in  the 
rattlesnake  with  a  circle  of  cactus-joints,  until  tlie  reptile,  becoming  en- 
raged, bites  itself  and  falls  an  easy  prey  to  tlie  bird.  Tliis  I  have  never 
seen,  nor  can  I  understand  how  such  a  kard-s!icUcd  reptile  could  be  en- 
closed by  even  a  spiny  hedge  so  as  to  be  unable  to  escape.  It  is,  however, 
vndoubtedly  true  that  the  bird  kills  these,  and  other  snakes  also.  Its  fleet- 
ness  on  foot,  when  in  an  open  plain,  is  well  known,  a  fast  horse  being 
scarcely  able  to  overtake  it.  On  such  occasions  it  never  flies,  unless  down- 
wards from  a  height,  and  its  wings  seem  scarcely  ever  of  much  use  to  it, 
as  it  probably  mnnot  fly  upwards  at  aU. 

Mr.  H.  K  Dresser,  in  an  article  puljlished  in  tlie  London  Ibis,  (1865,  466,) 
speaks  of  it  as  abundant  in  the  mezquite  region  of  Texas,  especially  near  the 
Eio  Grande,  He  found  its  eggs  near  San  Antonio  as  late  as  September,  laid 
usually  in  a  clumsy  nest  of  raezquite  twigs,  and  from  two  to  four  in  number, 
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as  ascertained  by  liim.  Its  food  consists  of  small  snakes,  lizards,  ticks,  and 
large  insects,  and  when  tamed  it  catches  and  devours  mice  witli  great  avidity. 
The  practice  of  keeping  them  tamed  he  found  quite  general,  the  object  being 
apparently  to  have  them  in  readiness  in  case  of  sickness,  for  some  forms  of 
which  their  flesh  is  considered  a  perfect  cure.  One  in  his  possession  became 
very  familiar  and  mischievous,  stealing  and  hiding  anything  it  could  carry 
ofiT,  and  being  particularly  fond  of  tearing  up  letters  and  spilling  the  ink.  It 
was  not  confined  in  any  way,  and  frequently  visited  the  neighbors,  always, 
however,  returning  before  evening. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Grayson,  of  San  Jose,  in  an  article  published  in  Hutchings's 
Magazine  for  November,  1856,  gives  the  following  additional  particulars, 
together  with  a  good  figure  :  — 

"  The  road-runner  is  seldom  seen  on  trees,  unless  pursued  very  closely, 
when  it  has  been  seen  to  spring  from  the  ground  to  the  branches,  at  a  height 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  single  bound  ;  but  it  prefers  running  along  the  road 
or  path,  from  which  habit  it  derives  its  name. 

"  I  have  now  in  my  possession  one  of  these  birds,  which  is  becoming 
quite  tame,  and  readily  feeds  upon  any  kind  of  raw  meat,  but  prefers  liz- 
ards and  small  birds,  which  it  swallows  whole,  feathers  and  all.  If  given 
to  him  alive,  he  will  play  with  them  awhile  before  swallowing  them,  just 
as  a  cat  will  do  with  a  mouse.  I  have  seen  him  devour  three  sparrows,  one 
lizard,  and  a  portion  of  the  breast  of  a  coot  for  his  breakfcust,  without  ex- 
periencing any  apparent  inconvenience. 

"Although  it  cannot  fly  well,  by  its  acti\'ity  and  quickness  it  easily 
catches  small  birds,  whether  on  the  ground  or  in  the  tliicket." 

I  have  heard  of  their  being  tamed  and  kept  about  gardens  to  kill  mice, 
insects,  etc. 


C.   Amerieanus. 
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Genub  COCCTOUS,  YtBiLLOT. 

Coo(jijiu,Vi BILLOT,  AnaJj-HO,  IBIB. 

Er^nphrji,  SwilNSON,  Class.  Birds,  II.  1337,  32S. 

Gkj.  Char,    Ilcad  wiUiout  crest ;  feathers  about  base  of  bill  soft ;  bill  nearly  as  long 
II  the  head,  decurvcd,  slander,  and  attcDuat«d  towards  tliu  cuiL    Nustrils  linuar.    Wiugs 


lengthened,  reactiing  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  tcrtials  short    Tail  of  ten  graduated 
ftathers.     Fuet  weak  ;  tarsi  shorter  than  the  middle  toe. 

Seveial  species  inhabit  Tropical  America. 


Coccy^inB  AmericantiB,  Linx.sus. 
THZ  TULOW-BILLEI)  cnCEOO. 

Cttcalia  Amrrkanui,  J.niVJEun.  SyM.  Nnt.  I.  1:G6,  170,  10.  —  Corri/ipa  Anrrimnta,  BosA- 
PAKTB,  Ob*.  Wilson,  18!!5,  No.  47.  —  Arouiio-J,  Om.  BioR.  I.  1832,  18  ;  V.  520  ;  pi.  2. 
lo.  Binlj  Amcr.  IV.  1842,  293;  pi.  27S.  — Nottall,  Man.  I.  2(1  cd.  652.  —  Cocry^M 
Amerltaniu,  Baibd,  P.  R.  Rep.  BirUd,  IX.  TG. 

8p.  CtiAR.  upper  raandihle  atid  tip  of  lower,  lilark ;  rest  of  lower  mandible  and  eut- 
ting  edges  of  the  upper  yellow,  tipper  parts  of  a  metallic  Rreenish-olive,  slightly  tinged 
with  ash  towards  the  bill ;  hi^noalli,  white.  Tail  frathers  (except  the  median,  which  are 
like  the  back)  blai-k,  tipped  with  white  for  al)ont  an  inch  on  the  outer  feathers,  the  exter- 
nal one  with  the  outer  edge  alinoxt  entirely  white.     Quills  orange-cinnamon ;  the  terminal 
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portion  and  a,  gloss  on  the  outer  nebs  olive  ;  iris  brown.     Length,  12.00;  wing,  5.9A; 
tail,  6.35.     (Baird.) 

Hal>.    Eastern  United  States  to  the  Miseouri  Plains.    Veiy  rare  in  California.     Ore- 
gon.   (NuttaU.) 


Although  Nuttall  and  Townsend  mentioned  seeing  this  bird  in  "  Or^n," 
no  one  haa  since  confirmed  its  occurrence  on  any  part  of  the  "West  Coast 
until  tlie  summer  of  1862,  when  Mr.  Gruber  obtained  two  specimens,  shot 
in  Napa  Valley.  Dr.  Newbeny,  in  P.  R.  Eep.  VI.  iv.  92,  does  indeed  men- 
tion hearing  what  he  thought  was  tlie  note  of  a  cuckoo,  but  did  not  obtain  a 
specimen,  and  referred  it  to  tlie  other  Atlantic  Coast  species  {Coccpgus  ery- 
thropthalmus).  He  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  about  the  cry  of  the 
bird,  as  I  was  myself  at  San  Diego,  until  I  ascertained  that  tlie  noise  was 
made  by  a  kind  of  toad  {Scajihiopus),  and  produced  the  same  deceptive 
effect  as  tliat  of  the  bird  does,  sounding  as  if  in  a  different  direction  from 
the  real  one.  I  have  not  heard  tliis  bird  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  think 
ita  migration,  if  any  more  than  an  occasional  visitor,  must  be  by  way  of  the 
interior  valleys  of  the  State.  In  the  East  it  is  called  "  koubird  "  &om  its 
note,  like  kou-kau-kon,  often  repeated,  and  also  rain-crow. 

Though  nearly  allied  to  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  it  builds  a  nest  and  hatches 
its  own  eggs.  The  nest  is  usually  in  a  low  tree  loosely  constructed  of  small 
twigs,  almost  without  a  cavity,  and  the  eggs  are  bluish-green,  witliout  spots, 
the  ends  nearly  equal,  and  rather  large.  According  to  Audubon,  they  be- 
gin to  sit  on  one  egg,  but  lay  another  soon  after,  the  first  being  hatched  so 
much  earlier  that  the  young  are  often  of  quite  different  sizes.  "When  one  is 
fledged,  another  egg  is  kid,  and  tlie  young  assists  by  its  warmth  in  hatching 
it.  This  occurs  successively  through  the  summer,  until  as  many  as  eleven 
have  been  raised  from  one  nest, 

Tliis  remarkable  habit  is  not  known  to  characterize  any  other  bird,  except 
perhaps  some  eagles.  They  feed,  like  the  Grococcyx,  at  times  on  small  birds 
and  their  eggs,  as  well  as  insects.  In  "  Ilutchings's  California  M^azlne,"  an 
account  of  the  habits  of  one  of  the  North  American  species,  extracted  from 
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'*  Wibon's  Ornithology,"  is  published,  with  a  figure  of  some  very  distinct 
foreign  species. 

While  stationed  at  Sacramento  in  1865,  I  found  these  birds  quite  com- 
mon in  the  large  cottonwood-trees  about  the  city,  from  about  May  1st  to 
September  1st,  but  as  usual  very  shy,  and  I  could  not  find  any  nests.  While 
travelling  south  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  September,  I  neither 
saw  nor  heard  them,  though  there  are  gi'oves  along  the  river-banks  suited 
for  them ;  and  as  they  migrate  south  in  that  month  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
they  must  pass  very  silently  and  rapidly  into  Mexico,  as  I  have  not  seen 
ihem  in  the  south  parts  of  California. 


Family  PICIDJE,  The  Woodpeckers. 

Char.  Bill  straight,  rigid,  and  chisel-shaped  at  the  tip,  the  base  without 
rictal  bristles.  Feet  stout,  covered  anteriorly  with  broad  plates.  Tail 
feathers  twelve,  the  exterior  very  small  and  concealed.  Primaries  ten,  the 
first  very  short,  secondaries  nine  to  twelve.  Tongue  elongated  and  acute, 
with  short  spines  or  barbs  on  each  side  near  the  point. 

Of  the  eight  genera  foimd  in  Northern  America,  California  possesses  rep- 
resentatives of  all,  and  more  species  than  any  other  district  of  equal  ex- 


P.  Harrisii. 


tent.     Individuals  are  very  alnmdant  in  some  districts,  and  they  are  every- 
where conspicuous  birds,  on  account  of  the   noise   made  in  hammering 
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against  trees,  and  the  size  of  many  of  the  species.  All  make  their  nests  in 
holes  of  trees,  usually  excavated  by  themselves  with  considerable  effort; 
they  lay  four  or  five  white  eggs,  with  crystalline  shell.  Their  food  consists 
in  great  part  of  insects,  though  fruit,  berries,  and  even  the  bark  of  treea 
are  occasiomilly  devoured. 


GESva  PICUS,    LiNN^Ds. 
Piaa,  LiNNXdS,  SysL  Nat.  1748. 

Gek.  Char.    Bill  equal  to  the  bead,  or  a  tittle  longer ;  the  lateral  ridges  conEiHcnoiu, 

Btarting  about  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  basal,  elongated,  oval  nostrils 
nearer  tho  commissure ;  the  ridges  of  the  culmen  and  gonja  acute,  and  very  nearly 
Btra^bt,  or  sligbtly  convex  towards  the  tip ;  tbe  bill  but  little  broader  than  high  at  tho 
base,  becoming  compressed  considerably  before  llie  middle.     Tlio  out«r  posterior  toe 


longest ;  the  outer  anterior  about  infermediatf  betivecn  it  and  the  inner  anterior,  the  inner 
posterior  reaehinn  to  tlic  base  iit  tbe  claw  of  ihe  inner  anterior.  Tarsus  about  equal 
to  tlie  inner  anterior  toe  ;  shorter  than  the  two  other  long  toes.  Wings  rather  long,  reaeh- 
ing  the  middle  of  the  tail,  rather  rounded ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest,  the  quills 
rather  broad  and  rounded. 

Tlie  species  are  numerous,  and  found  in  nearly  nil  parts  of  the  world. 
Probably  none  of  the  genus,  as  now  restricted,  are  to  be  found  on  the  West 
Coast,  except  those  here  mentioned. 
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Flcns  HoxTlBii,  AtmnBoir. 
BABBITS  WOOB?BCK£B. 

Piai*  ffarriiii,  Auddboh,  Orn.  Biog.  V.  1B39,  191  ;  pi.  417.  In.  Syn.  1839,  ITS.  Ib. 
Binl)  Amcr.  II.  1S43,  S43  ;  pi.  SGI  (durk-bclliL'd  vuricly).  — Nuttall,  Miin.  L  2<l  ol. 
1840,  637.  — Baird,  P.  R.  Iiep.IX.Binli,ST.  — KEKNEliLy,X.  iv.  SI.  — Ueebmann, 
X.  Ti.  ST.  — CoopiB  and  Sdcklbv,  XII.  iii.  Zoo],  of  W.  T.  159. 

Piaa  hghKopttt,  Cabamb  and  Heiiie. 

Sp,  Char.    Above  black,  a  wliite  stripe  down  tlie  back.    Tlic  on\y  nliitc  epots  on  tlio 
■ur&ce  of  the  folded  vin^  an;  Been  oil  die  outer  wubs  ol'  the  jiriuiaries  aiid  ouUsr  BeeoD- 


dnrics  (none  on  tcrtials).  Beneath  whitis'li,  with  (iiinl  streaks  on  the  tide  of  the  bo<ly. 
Two  white  anil  two  blaek  fltri[N>!i  011  I'ai'li  siili!  of  Ihu  heail ;  the  latter  oonfluont 
with  the  bluek  of  the  neck,  the  upper  white  strijH;  iiuaily  confluent     Three  outer  tiul 


feather*  with  the  exposed  portions  white.     Lcnj;lh,  9.73  ;  extent,  IG.OO  to  17.00;  wing, 
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ilale,  witt  a  nuchal  scarlet  crest  covering  the  white  of  the  back  of  the  head  ;  want- 
ing in  the  female.     Iria  browuisL-rcil ;  bill  Blat4M«lored  -  feet  dark  gray. 


Young,  with  whole  top  of  head  red, 

Hab.    From  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  is  chiefly  a  Northern  bird,  frequenting  the  forests  of  all  kinds  up  to 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  also  resident  as  far  south  as  Santa 
Barbara,  descending  to  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Colorado  Eiver  in  winter 
(Kennerly),  and  to  Tejon  Pass. 

I  found  a  pair  excavating  a  burrow  in  a  stump  not  more  than  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  May  4,  1863.  I  enlarged  the  opening,  hoping  to  find 
eggs,  as  the  old  birds  were  very  solicitous,  but  was  disappointed,  and  did  not 
examine  it  again,  supposing  that  they  would  certainly  desert'  the  place.  I 
found  them  more  common  in  the  higher  Coast  Range  near  Santa  Cruz,  but 
they  become  still  more  so  towards  the  Columbia  River. 

The  cry  of  this  species  is  louder  than  that  of  most  of  the  small  wood- 
peckers, and  it  is  rather  shy,  especially  if  it  thinks  itself  pursued-  Like 
most  other  species,  it  feeds  at  times  on  fruits  and  berries,  and  sometimes 
visits  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  "  sap-suckers  "  also,  though,  like  P.  Gairdncri 
it  probably  does  more  good  than  harm  in  the  orchard  by  destroying  the 
larvie  of  insects  burrowing  in  the  bark,  and  also  the  perfect  insects  that  are 
depositing  the  e^s  from  which  the  lanas  are  hatched. 

It  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  this  species  is  any  more  than  a  West- 
em  variety  of  Picus  vUlosiis,  the  common  hairy  woodpecker  of  the  Eastern 
States,  differing  from  it  in  the  absence  of  many  of  the  white  spots  of  the 
wings. 
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Picas  a«irdiierl,  Audubon. 


Piaa  Gairdaeri,  Audubon,  Om.  Biog.  V.  1833, 317.  Ih,  Syn.  1839,  180.  Is.  Bitdg  Amer. 
rV.  1M2,  353.  — Baird,  P.  E.  Rcp.  IX.  Binls,  91.  Ib.  Birds  N.  Amer.;  pi.  85.— 
Heebmahn,  X.  vi.  57.  — Cooper  and  Sucklky,  XII.  iil.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  159. 

Picat  mtridionalii,  Ndttali.,  Man.  I.  id  cd.  1840,  G90  (not  of  Swainson). 

Piciu  larati,  MaLHEBBE,  —  Drgobates  homoruA,  CabaniS  and  Ueine. 

Sp.  Char.  Very  gimilar  in  tolor  to  P.  HarrUU,  but  smaller.  Larger  wing  coverts,  and 
more  exposed  tcrtials,  eitlier  jiiire  black,  or  with  but  oocasional  spots  on  tlic  outer  wub  in 
the  Utter.     Back  with  a  nlutu  median  ytriiv.     Side  of  bead  with  two  white  and  two 


black  stripes.  Two  outer  tail  fi^alhers  nbiti-,  nitb  two  bands  of  black  at  the  end. 
Length,  6.75  to  7.00;  extijnt,  13  00;  wing,  3.73,  guneraJly  rather  lesB. 

Male,  witli  a  scarlet  oeeipital  band.     Iria  brown ;  bill  slatiMrolor ;  Icct  gray. 

Hah.  With  P.  llarrini,  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  tlie  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, northward. 

This  species  is  appatently  contiuml  cliielly  to  the  northern  parte  of  the 
State,  as  I  liave  not  met  with  it  south  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  I  there 
fouDd  one  of  their  nests  containing  young  on  the  24tli  of  May,  1864.  It 
was  burrowed  in  a  small,  partly  rotten  tree  about  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
From  the  fact  of  their  breeding  so  far  south,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
occur  much  farther  south  on  the  mountains,  like  almost  all  the  northern 
birds. 

This  woodpecker  frequents  chiefly  the  smaller  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
evei^^een  woods,  and  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  industriously  tapping 
their  bark  to  obtain  insects.  It  is  so  closely  analogous  to  P.  puhescens,  the 
"  little  sap-sucker  "  of  the  Atlantic  States,  that  we  may  expect  it  to  show  a 
similar  habit  of  perforating  apple-tree  bark  to  suck  the  sap.  It  ia,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  the  injury  thus  caused  counterbalances  the  benefit 
which  the  bird  effects  in  the  destruction  of  insects,  especially  b&  no  one  has 
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ever  observed  trees  to  be  killed  in  this  way,  and  the  holes  made  are  bo  shal- 
low as  not  to  reach  the  principal  sap-wcKid  or  inner  bark. 

As  this  is  a  familiar,  industrious  little  bird,  we  may  hope  to  see  it  en- 
couraged in  the  vicinity  of  orchards,  at  least  until  the  true  extent  of  benefit 
or  damage  it  produces  shall  be  fully  ascertained. 

This  species,  like  P.  Harrisii,  will  prolwibly  ultimately  be  considered  as  a 
mere  local  variety  of  another  (in  this  case  P.  pvbescens). 


Ftcns  NnttaUi,  Uahbel. 

mrtTAU'B  W00DP8CKEB. 

Pkui  NuttaUi,  Gahbbl,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  I.  April,  1S43,  359.    (Los  Angeles,  Cal.)  — Bairo,  P. 

B.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  93.  —  Newberry.  VL  S9.  —  Heerhann,  X.  vi.  57. 
Pkia  Kolarii,  Gambel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc  Pliil.  2(1  Series,  1.  Dec.  184T,  55;  pi.  9,  f.  a,  3  (not  of 

Waglcr). 
Piaa  Wiitonii,  Malbebre,  Kcv.  ZooI.  1649,  529. 

Sp.  Char.     Biu'k  black,  banded  transvcr.iely  with  white  ;  not,  however,  as  &r  forward 
BA  the  Deck.     Crown  black,  with  white  spots.     Occiput  and   nape  crImsoD.     Tufts  of 


leathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  whito.  Sides  of  the  liead  blat-k,  with  two  white  stripes,  one 
above  the  c}'e  and  passing  down  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  other  below  and  intcrnipted 
by  the  black.  Uniler  parts  smoky  yellow i»li-white,  spotted  on  the  sides  of  the  head  witll 
black.  Predominant  color  of  the  three  outer  tail  fi-nthera  white,  with  three,  two,  or  one 
spot  on  the  outcrweb  near  the  end.     Length,  K.OO  :  minfr,  4.50. 

Female,  willi  the  top  of  the  lieail  uniform  black.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  gray. 

Hob.     Coast  region  of  California, 

Tliis  little  woodpecker  is  abundant  towards  the  coast  of  California,  and 
ainonji  the  foothills  of  the  interior,  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  frequents 
the  oaks  and  smaller  trees  almost  exclusively,  avoiding  the  coniferous  for- 
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eats.  It  is  very  industrious,  and  not  easily  frightened  when  engaged  in  its 
laborious  hammering  on  the  bark  of  trees,  allowing  a  very  near  approach, 
though,  like  all  woodpeckers,  somewhat  suspicious  and  wary  when  pursued. 
On  April  20,  1862, 1  discovered  a  burrow  of  this  bird  near  San  Uiego,  in 


a  rotten  stump  only  about  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  captured  the 
female  on  the  nest.  It  contained  five  pure  and  pearly  white  eggs,  which  is 
the  number  and  character  of  those  laid  by  all  of  the  small  woodpeckers,  as 
far  as  known. 

This  species  apparently  remains  throughout  the  year  in  the  valley«,  and 
migrates  little  if  at  alL  I  have  not  observed  it  west  of  the  Coast  Range, 
except  near  Santa  Barbara,  nor  have  I  seen  any  around  gardens  or  orchards. 
N'one  have  been  observed  north  or  east  of  this  Stat«,  the  P.  acalaria  taking 
its  place  east  of  the  mountains. 


Picas  BcalaziB,  Waglsb. 

THE  AXIZOSi.  WOODPECKSa. 

PicutMQJaru,  Waolbb,  bi9,  1829,  V.  511.   (Mexico.)  —  Donapabtb,  Coiup.  1850,  138. 
Pkia  [Difetiopicai)  Ko/aru,  DoNAfABTB,  ConBp.  Zjgod.  Aten.  Itel.  IBM,  B.  —  Baikd,  P.  R. 

Rep.  IX.  Birda,  94.  —  Ueerhann,  X.  v.  IB ;  VI.  57.  —  U.  S.  End  Hex.  Bound.  Sep. 

II.  ill.  5;  pl.iU. 
PiciuparuM,  Cabot. —  Pi'cMBajrrffi",  Qc\.k'tKB.—Pieataigaliu,$iAA  Oraaba,  Cassix. 

Sp.  Char.  Back  banded  transversely  with  black  and  while  to  the  neck.  Black  and 
while  bands  of  back  about  equal.  Crown  orirason  spotted  with  white,  frotn  tlie  bill  to  the 
nape ;  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  brown.  A  whit«  stripe  above  the  eye,  con- 
tinued on  the  side  of  the  neck  ;  another  under  the  eye,  interrupted  by  the  black  of  the 
ude  of  the  head.  Under  parts  smoky  brownisb-wliite,  spotted  on  the  sides  of  the  breast, 
and  banded  on  the  flank  with  black.    Predominating  color  of  the  three  outer  tul  feathers 
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black,  witb  while  bnnds  c-liu-fly  on  the  outer  wibs.    Length,  about  7.60;  extent  ISOO; 
wing.  4.25. 

Female,  without  red  on  the  head.    Iriii  dark  brown ;  IjiII  horn-color ;  feet  gray. 


Hab.    Rocky  Mountains  Rnd  its  slopes,  west  to  Sliii  Bcmadino  Mountains  of  California 
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Abundant  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  and  sometimes  seen  on  the  bushes 
covering  the  neighboring  mountains.  In  liabits  they  are  the  exact  repre- 
sentatives of  P.  A'nllalli,  wliich  they  so  much  resemble. 

The  relationships  of  color  between  tliis  species  and  NiUtalli  are  very 
close.  The  differences  are,  however,  well  illustrated  by  the  figures  of  the 
head  and  by  the  diagram,  on  the  preceding  page,  of  the  tails  of  the  two. 


Picns  BcalazlB,  var.   Incasanns,  Xaktus. 

THE  CAFE  WOODFBCKEB. 

1,302,  —  Malhebbe,  Mon,  Pidda,\.  )66. 


Sp.  Cbar.  General  appearance  that  a(  Picm  NullaSi  and  aealaru.  Bill  stout,  aa  long 
as  or  longer  than  the  bead.  Above  blaek,  baniloJ  transversely  witli  white  on  the  back 
aud  scapulars  to  the  nape,  the  urhite  band  narrower,  the  rump  anil  inner  tail  feathers  en- 
tirely black  ;  quills  with  a  row  of  while  spots  on  cat^h  web,  the  outer  sijuare,  tliu  inner 
rounded,  these  spots  on  the  tertials  becomhig  transversely  quadrangular.  Beneath  brown- 
ish-while, with  rounded  black  spots  on  the  sides  of  tlic  breast,  passing  behind  on  the  flanks 


and  nnder  taH  coverts  into  transverse  bars.  Greater  inner  wing  coverts  transversely 
barred.  Outer  two  tail  feathers  white,  with  one,  sometimes  two  tcnninal  bars,  next  to 
which  are  one  or  two  bars  on  the  inner  web  only ;  third  frather  black,  the  outer  web  mostly 
white,  with  traces  of  a  terminal  black  bar ;  tiometinies  there  is  a  greater  predominance  of 
black  on  the  inner  web.  Two  white  stripes  on  side  of  head,  one  starting  above,  the  other 
below  the  eye,  with  a  tendency  to  meet  behind  and  form  a  wliiUsh  collar  on  the  nape. 

M<A,  wilh  the  entire  top  of  the  head  streaked  with  red,  becoming  more  conspicuous 
behind ;  each  red  streak  with  a  while  spot  at  base.  Feathers  covering  the  nostrils  smoky- 
brown.  Length,  7.19  ;  extent,  12.1S  ;  wing,  4.00  ;  bill  above,  1.00 ;  middle  toe  and  claw, 
0.80;  tarsus,  0.76. 

Hab.    Cape  St  Lucas. 
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Mr.  Xantus  makes  no  mention  of  any  peculiar  habits  of  this  variety, 
which  are  probably  much  like  those  of  scalai^.  Of  the  distinctness  of  this 
bird  as  a  species  from  P.  Nuttalli  and  scalaris  I  had  at  one  time  no  doubt, 
but  the  discovery  that  otherwise  typical  scalaris  from  Mazatlan  and 
Western  Mexico  generally  have  the  same  markings  on  the  tail,  has  in- 
duced me  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  connecting  link.  I  have,  however, 
thought  it  best  to  give  a  detailed  description  for  comparison.  Of  about 
the  same  size  with  Mittalli,  the  bill  and  feet  are  much  lai'ger.  The  legs, 
indeed,  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  those  of  a  male  P.  vUlosus,  from 
Pennsylvania ;  the  bill,  however,  is  somewhat  less.  The  relationship  to 
tjrpical  P.  scalaris  is  seen  in  tlie  dorsal  bands  extending  to  the  n^pe ;  the 
smoky-brown  feathers  of  the  nostrils  ;  the  whole  top  of  head  red  (scattering 
anteriorly) ;  the  brownish  shade  beneath ;  the  width  of  the  white '  cheek 
bands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  black  bands  of  the  back  rather  wider 
than  the  white,  as  in  Nuttalli  ;  and  the  white  outer  tail  feathers  even  less 
banded  with  black.  The  two  outer  are  entirely  white,  with  one  terminal 
black  bar ;  one  or  two  spots  on  the  outer  web  ;  and  two  or  three  bands  on 
the  inner,  with  a  sub-basal  patch  on  the  inner  web  even  smaller  than  in 
Nuttalli.  It  is  rarely  that  even  two  continuous  transverse  bands  can  be 
seen  to  cross  both  webs  of  the  tail.    The  bill  and  feet  are  much  larger. 

The  following  measurements,  taken  from  the  largest  specimens  before  me 
of  Ih/ctiopictcs,  and  one  of  P.  villostis,  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said  of 
the  size  of  the  bill  and  feet  of  P,  lucasamts,    (Baird,) 


Bill  fix)m  forehead, 

p.  vUlosus. 

p.  lueasaniu. 

P.  NuttaUi. 

P.  scalans. 

884 

S  12939 

i  4482 
.90 

i  6105 
.99 

1.26 

1.10 

Tarsus, 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.68 

Middle  toe  and  claw, 

.87 

.84 

.75 

.65 

Claw  alone, 

.89 

.34 

.32 

.31 

Outer  hind  toe  and  claw, 

.95 

.84 

.79 

.80 

Claw  alone, 

.40 

.32 

.81 

.31 

Ficus  albolarvatus,  Cassin. 

THE  WHIT£-HEADED  WOODFECXEB. 

Leuconerpes  albolarualus,  Cassiw,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V.  Oct.  1850,  106.  (California.)  —  Mdanerpes 
alboiarvatiUf  Cassin,  Jour.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  Series,  II.  Jan.  1853, 257  ;  pi.  22.  — Newberry, 
ZooL  Cal.  &  Or.  Route;  P.  II.  Rep.  VI.  1857.  —  Heermann,  X.  vi.  59. —P/cms 
(Xenoptcus)  aWotarvaius^  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  96.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley, 
XII.  iii.  2ool.  of  W.  T.  160. 

Sp.  Char.    Fourth  and  fifth  quills  equal  and  longest    Entirely  bluish-black,  excepting 
the  head  and  outer  edges,  with  the  entire  basal  portion,  of  the  primaries,  which  are  white. 
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Length,  about  9.50 ;  extent,  IG.50;  wing,  5.23.   iV/a/c,  nithananowlineof  red  on  tlie  nape 
Hab.    Cascade  Mounting  of  Oregon,  and  soutliirard  into  California. 

I  found  this  beautiful  species  quite  common  near  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  lat.  39°,  in  September,  1863,  and  obtained  three  specimens. 
In  1860  I  found  it  also  common  at  Fort  Dalles,  Columbia  River,  its  chief 
range  of  distribution  beinfj  between  tliese  two  points,  though  I  have  also 
found  it  as  far  north  as  Fort  ColviUe,  Washington  Territory,  near  lat.  49°, 
It  is  rather  a  silent  bird,  and  little  known. 


Genus  PICOIDES,  Lacep. 

Pieotdet,  LicEP.  Mfm,  Inst.  IT99. 
Tridmlglia,  SiEPimNS,  Sliaw,  Gen.  Zool,  1SI5. 
Apleniwi,  Sh-ainson,  Fauna  Bor.  Amcr.  II.  1S3I,  311. 

Grn.  Char.     Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head,  very  mucli  ilcprcssed  at  the  base ;   tlio 
outlines  nearly  stra^ht ;  the  lateral  ridge  at  its  hose  much  nearer  the  commissuro  than 
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the  culmen.  so  as  to  bring  the  large  rather  linear  nostrils  close  to  the  edge  of  the  commis- 
sure. The  gonys  very  long,  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  nostrils  to  the  tip  of  the  bill. 
Feet  with  only  three  toes ;  the  outer  lateral  a  little  longer  than  the  inner,  but  slightly  ex- 


P.  hirsutus. 

ceeded  by  the  hind  toe,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  tarsus.  Wings  very  long,  reaching 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  fourth  and  fiflh  quills  longest.  Color  black  with  a  broad 
patch  of  yellow  on  the  crown ;  body  transversely  banded  on  the  sides.  Quills  with  round 
spots. 

Three  species  inhabit  North  America,  and  others  are  found  on  the  Old 
Continent.  P.  dorsalis,  Baird,  with  a  white  stripe  down  tlie  middle  of  back, 
may  perhaps  stray  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Northern  Sierra  Nevada  or  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  as  it  inhabits  tlie  Eocky  Mountains  at  least  as  fai*  south 
as  lat.  40°. 


Picoides  arcticus,  Swainson. 

THE  ABCnC  THBEE-TOED  WOODPECKER. 

Picm  {Aptenius)  arcticus,  Swainson,  Fauna  Bor.  Am.   II.  1831,  313. —  Apternus  arcticus, 

Bonaparte,  List,   1838.    Ib.  Consp.  1850,  139.  —  Newberry,  Zool.   Cal.  and  Or. 

Route,  91;  Rep.  P.  R.  Surv.  VI.  1857.  — Picms  arcticus,  Audubon.  Syn.  1839,  182. 

Ib,  Birds  Amcr.  IV.   1842,  266;    pi.  268.  —  Nuttall,  Man.   L   2d  cd.   1840,   691. 

Picoides  arcticus,  Gray,  Baird,  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  98. 
Picus  tridactylus,  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  II.  1828,  14  ;  pi.  xiv.  f.  2.  — Audubon,  Orn.  Biojr. 

II.  1834,  198;  pi.  132. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  entirely  uniform  glossy  bluish-black  ;  a  square  patch  on  the  middle 
of  the  crown,  saffron  yellow,  and  a  few  white  spots  on  the  outer  edges  of  both  webs  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  (juills.  Beneath  white,  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  longitudinally 
striped,  and  on  the  sides  of  tlie  belly,  flanks,  and  tibial  region  banded  transversely  with 
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black.  A  narroff  concealed  wbite  line  ikon  the  eye  a  sliort  distance  backwards,  and 
a  white  Btripe  from  the  extreme  forehead  (meeting  anteriorly)  under  the  cj-e,  and  down 
the  aides  of  the  neck.     BriHtly  feathcra  of  the  base  of  the  bill  brown.     Eaposed  portion 


of  two  out«r  tail  feathers  (first  and  second)  white.  Iris  brown  ;  bill  and'feet  black. 
Length,  0.00  to  10.00;  extent,  16.00  tolT.OO;  wing,  5.25  ;  tail,  3.85.  Pemafa,  without 
yellow  on  the  head, 

ilab.  Northern  portions  of  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic  regions,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  PaciDe. 

I  found  this  bird  quite  nnmeroua  aboxit  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  above  six  thousand  feet  altitude,  in  September,  and  it 
extends  thence  northward,  chiefly  on  tJie  east  aide  of  these  and  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  as  I  never  saw  it  near  the  Lower  Columbia.  At  the  lake  they 
were  quite  fearless,  coming  close  to  the  hotel,  and  industriously  rapping  the 
trees  in  the  early  morning  and  evening.  In  the  North  I  found  them  very 
wild,  probably  because  the  Indians  pursue  them  for  their  scalps,  which  they 
consider  very  valuable.  I  noticed  their  burrows  in  low  pine-trees  near  the 
lake,  where  they  had  doubtless  raisetl  their  young.  According  to  Nuttall, 
they  lay  four  or  five  white  e^s.  I  have  found  them  silent  birds,  though 
probably  in  the  spring  they  have  more  variety  of  calls.  The  only  note  I 
heard  was  a  shrill,  harsh,  rattling  cry,  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  ot  any 
other  woodpecker. 

Pieoid«B  Amerieanns,  Brehh. 

TRB    BTSIFXD    IHBZE-TOXD    WOODFSCEEB. 
Vu*.  fluoiatas.    Banded  back. 
Piaa  hirmlun,  Vieillot,  Om.  Am.  Sept.  II.  180T,  68;  pi.  cxxIt.  (Earopaui  spedmen). — 
W^oLER,  Syat.  Av.  1B!7,  No.  ST  (mixed  with  uiiduiatiai.  —  Aubudoh,  Orn.  Biog.  T. 


)T,  Orti,  Am.  Sqil.  II.  1807,  69  {based  on  I'l.  enl.  &S3,  a  fictitious 
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1639,  184;  pi.  417. 
1840,  693.  —  Aplemi 
Amcr.  185S,  9S. 
f  Picut  undulalM,  VllilLI 

Picas  undatus,  Tehh. 

Picia  HndosM,  Cvv.  R.  A.  ISi9,  4ST  (nil  bnscd  on  same  fifiurc). 

Tridacti/lia  uadulala,  Cabahir  and  Heine,  Mus.  Ilein.  IV.  S,  1863,  3S. 

PiFUt  Iridadi/lui,  SwAINSON,  Fnuna  Bor.  Am.  1831.  311  ;  pi.  hi. 

Picotda  Amtricaaia,  Bbehv,  Vo^l  Dcnlsclilands,  1831,  195.  —  Malhesbe,  Mon.  Picidic, 
I.  176;  pi.  I?,  36.  —  ScLAlKir,  Cntal.  Grat,  Cm.  Br.  Mus.  111.3,  4,  1868,  30.  — J;*!- 
nu)  Aioericaiaa,  SnAlnBOR.  Clius.  II,  1837,  306, — Picks  Americaaat,  Sdkdutali.,  Consp. 
Av.  Ficin.  1666,  IS. 


Var.  dorsaUs.    Striped  bnek. 
Hirds  N,  Amer.  1858,  100;  pi.  85,  f. 
■      "  Consp.  II 


-  TridaHslia  donaVu,  C*- 


Sp.  Char.  Black  above ;  the  back  with  Irnnsversc  hands  of  nhilc  to  tbc  rump.  A 
white  line  from  behind  the  eye,  widening  ou  the  nape,  and  a  hroaUer  one  under  the  eve 
from  the  lonil  region,  but  not  extending  on  the  forelicad ;  Ofciput  and  sides  of  head  uni- 


fbnn  black.  Quiiln,  but  not  corerts,  spoiled  on  both  webs  with  white,  ncen  on  inner  webs 
of  Inner  secondaries.  Under  parts,  including  crissum,  while  ;  tlie  sides,  including  axillars 
and  lining  of  wing,  banded  tTHnavcrsely  witli  black.  Exposed  portion  of  outer  three  tail 
feathers  white ;  that  of  third  much  less,  and  soinettmus  with  a.  narrow  tip  of  black. 
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Upper  tail  coverts  sometimes  tipped  with  white.     Top  of  the  head  spotted  with  white ; 
the  crown  of  the  male  with  a  yellow  patch.    Nasal  bristles  black,  mixed  with  gray. 

Femalcy  with  the  whole  top  of  head  spotted  with  white ;  very  rarely  entirely  black. 

Ilab,    Arctic  regions  of  North  America. 

Var.  dorsalis.    The  black  transverse  bands  on  the  ends  of  tlic  central  dorsal  feathers 
wanting,  partly  or  entirely,  leaving  the  white  more  or  less  continuous  as  in  Piciis  vUlosus, 
Hah,    Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

Tliis  species  varies  considerably  in  its  markings,  especially  in  the  amount 
of  white  above.  The  head  is  sometimes  more  coarsely  spotted  with  white 
than  in  the  average  ;  very  rarely  are  the  white  spots  wanting,  leaving  mere- 
ly the  broad  malar-  and  interrupted  post-ocular  stripe.  The  rictal  black 
stripe  is  sometimes  much  obsciii*ed  by  white.  In  typical  specimens  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador  provinces,  which  seem  to  be  darkest,  the 
feathers  of  the  centre  of  the  back  have  three  transverse  bai*s  of  white  (one  of 
them  terminal),  and  rather  narrower  than  the  intennediate  black  bars ;  the 
basal  wliite  one  disappearing  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  leaving  but  two. 
In  specimens  from  the  Mackenzie  River  district,  there  is  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  white,  the  white  bands  being  broader  than  the  black,  and  some- 
times extending  along  the  shafts  so  as  to  reduce  the  black  bars  to  pairs  of 
spots.  The  next  step  is  the  disappearance  of  these  spots  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  feather,  or  on  both,  leaving  the  end  entirely  white,  especially 
anteriorly,  where  the  back  may  have  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white  as  in 
Picus  villosus.  Usually,  however,  in  this  extreme  the  upper  tail  coverts  re- 
main banded  transversely. 

In  all  the  specimens  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States, 
especially  Laramie  Peak,  this  white  back  unbarred,  except  on  the  rump,  is  a 
constant  character,  and  added  to  it  we  have  a  broad  nuchal  patch  of  white 
running  into  that  of  the  back,  and  connected  with  the  white  post  ocular 
stripe.  The  bands,  too,  on  the  sides  are  less  distinct.  It  was  to  this  state 
of  plumage  that  I  applied  the  name  of  P.  dorsalis,  in  1858,  and  although,  in 
view  of  the  connecting  links,  it  may  not  be  entitled  to  consideration  as  a 
distinct  species,  it  yet  appears  to  be  a  well-mai'ked  geographical  variety. 

This  same  character  prevails  in  all  tlie  Eocky  Mountain  specimens  (from 
more  northern  regions)  before  me,  including  those  from  Fort  liard,  and  in 
only  one  not  found  in  that  region,  named  No.  49,905,  collected  at  Nulato  by 
Mr.  Dall.  Here  the  middle  of  the  back  is  very  white,  although  the  nuclial 
band  is  less  distinct.  Other  specimens  from  that  locality  and  the  Yukon 
Eiver  generally,  as  also  from  Kodiak,  show  the  transverse  bars  distinctly. 

In  one  specimen,  29,126,  from  the  Mackenzie  Eiver,  all  the  upper  tail 
coverts  are  banded  decidedly  with  white,  and  the  wing  coverts  spotted  with 
the  same.  Even  the  central  tail  feathers  show  white  scollops.  The  back  is, 
Wwever,  very  distinctly  banded  transversely,  not  longitudinally. 


Ji 
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P,  Avicricanus,  in  all  stages  of  color,  is  distinguished  from  arcticus  by  the 
white  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  absence  of  distinct  frontal  white 
and  black  bands,  more  numerous  spots  of  white  on  the  head,  etc.  The  inner 
webs  of  inner  secondaries  are  banded  with  white,  not  uniform  black.  The 
maxillary  black  stripe  is  rather  larger  than  the  rictal  white  one,  not 
smaller ;  the  size  is  decidedly  smaller.  Females  almost  always  have  the  top 
of  head  spotted  with  white,  instead  of  uniform  black,  which  is  the  nde  in 
arcticus.  Still,  the  relationship  is  very  close ;  and  from  the  New  Brunswick 
specimens  of  P.  Avvericamis,  with  very  little  white  on  the  back,  to  typical 
arcticus,  without  any,  is  but  a  single  step.  In  reality,  if  dorsalis  and  Aineri- 
canus  are  one,  Amcricanus  and  arctictts  would  scarcely  seem  entitled  to 
separation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  upper 
parts  of  this  species  is  te  some  extent  due  to  age  and  season,  the  winter 
specimens  and  the  young  showing  it  to  the  greatest  degree.  Still,  however, 
there  is  a  decided  geographical  relationship,  as  already  indicated. 

This  species  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Picoicles  tridactyhis  of 
Northern  and  Alpine  Europe,  by  the  tail  feathers  ;  of  these,  the  outer  three 
are  white  (the  rest  black)  as  far  as  exposed,  without  any  bands,  the  tip  of 
the  tliird  being  white  only  at  the  end.  The  supra-ocular  white  stripe  is 
very  narrow  and  scarcely  appreciable ;  the  crissum  white  and  unhanded. 
The  back  is  banded  transversely  in  one  variety,  striped  longitudinally  in 
the  other.  In  P.  tridactylus,  the  two  outer  feathers  on  each  side  are  white, 
banded  with  black,  the  outer  with  the  bands  regular  and  equal  from  base  ; 
the  second  black,  except  one  or  two  terminal  bands.  The  crissum  is  well 
banded  with  black  ;  the  back  striped  longitudmally  with  white  ;  the  supra- 
ocular white  stripe  almost  as  broad  as  the  infra-ocular.  P.  crissoleuctis,  of 
Siberia,  is  similar  to  the  last,  but  differs  in  white  crissum,  and  from  both 
species  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  dark  bands  on  the  sides. 

I  follow  Sundevall  in  using  the  specific  name  Amcricanus,  Brehm,  for  this 
species  as  being  the  first  legitimately  belonging  to  it.  P.  hirsutus,  of 
Vieillot,  usually  adopted,  is  based  on  a  European  bird,  and  agrees  with  it, 
though  referred  by  the  author  to  the  American.  The  name  of  lindulatus, 
Vieillot,  selected  by  Cabanis,  is  based  on  Buffoon's  figure  (pi.  enl.  553)  of  a 
bird  said  te  be  from  Cayenne,  with  four  toes  ;  the  whole  top  of  the  head  red 
from  base  of  bill  to  end  of  occiput,  with  the  edges  of  the  dorsal  feathers 
narrowly  white,  and  with  the  three  lateral  tail  feathers  regularly  banded 
with  black,  tipped  with  red  ;  the  fourth  banded  white  and  black  on  outer 
web,  tipped  with  black.  None  of  these  features  belong  te  the  bird  of  Arc- 
tic America,  and  the  markings  answer,  if  to  any,  better  to  the  European. 
(Baird.) 
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Genus  SPB7ROPICX7S,  Baird. 

Pilumam,  Bo>APARrB,  Conip.  Zjgod.  Alenco  Italiano,  May,  1S54.     (P.  lAgmukia.)    Name 

preoccupied. 
Splifvapicai,  BaihD,  T.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds.  IBSB,  102. 

Gen.  Char.    Bill  as  in  Picw,  but  tlic  lateral  ridge,  vhii:])  19  very  prominent,  running 
:t  Uistinctly  to  the  cooimiMiirc  at  about  its  middle,  buj'Ond  wliich  Ihe  bill  is  rounded 


without  any  angles  at  all.  The  culmen  and  gonys  are  very  nearly  str^ht,  but  slightly 
eonvux,  tl>o  bill  tapcrin<i  rapidly  to  a  point ;  the  lateral  outline  concave  to  very  near  the 
slightly  bevelled  tip.     Outer  pair  of  Iocs  longest ;   the  hinder  exterior  rather  longest ;  the 
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inner  posterior  toe  Tcry  short ;  legs  than  the  inner  anterior  without  its  claw.  Wings  long 
and  pointed ;  the  fourth  quill  longest  Tail  feathers  very  broad,  abruptly  accuminaEe, 
with  a  very  long  linear  point 


Professor  Baiid  includes  five  species  ii 
one  inhabiting  this  coast. 


this  new  division  of  Picus,  all  but 


Sphyropicns  nnchallB,  Baird. 

IHZ  BED-HECESD  WOODFECKEB. 


}t  of  Linn^eas).  —  SpAyrapicia  rari'iu, 


Picta  variiu,  Heebmamn,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  vi. 
jodialis,  B*iu),  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  1< 
Sphgrafiicui  ttactmiit,  Baibd,  F.  R.  Rop.  IX.  Birds,  921.    Ib.  Birds  of  N.  Amer.  pi.  xxxv. 

Sr.  Char.  General  color  alwve  block,  variegated  wilh  white,  the  back  and  rump 
brownish- white,  spotted  with  black.  Crown  ecarlet,  bordered  behind  by  a  black  occipital 
band,  and  behind  thia  a  scarltit  nuchal  band  or  ci«3ccut  curving  forward  to  the  eye.    A 


triangular  broad  patch  of  scarlet  on  the  chin  and  front  of  throat  A  stripe  from  above 
tlic  eye,  and  another  from  the  bri-'tlcs  of  the  bill  passing  below  the  eye,  and  into  the  fiiir- 
eat  yellowish  of  the  belly,  white.     Between  the  lower  stripe  and  the  red  of  chin,  a  black 
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itripe,  not  extending  to  the  largt  iiuadrate  lilat-k  patch  on  the  breast.  A  white  stripe 
along  the  edges  of  wing  coverts,  outer  webs  of  sci.'onilarics  almost  entirely  bW'k,  the  rest 
of  the  quillH  spotted  with  white  on  the  edges  of  both  webs.  Tail  feathers  black,  except 
the  inner  webs  of  the  innermost,  which  arc  white  banded  with  black,  the  others  occasion- 
ally edged  with  yellowish. 

Female  with  the  throat  red,  the  chin  more  or  less  white. 

Length,  8  50;  extent,  15.50;  wing,  5.12.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  hom-color ;  feet  gray. 

Hob.     Rocky  Mountains  near  lat  48°,  south  to  Colorado  Valley. 

At  Fort  Mojave,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1861, 1  shot  a  female  specimen 
of  this  beautiful  woodpecker,  which  may  ha\e  wandered  in  a  storm  from 
the  mountains,  being  tlie  only  one  I  saw,  though  Dr.  Heermann  states  that 
they  are  not  rare  at  Fort  Yuma.  It  was  silent  and  seemed  inactive,  as  if 
exiiausted  by  a  long  flight,  keeping  concealed  in  tlie  tall  poplars. 

I  found  this  species  rather  common  in  crossing  the  Kocky  Mountains 
near  lat.  48°,  in  September,  1860,  and  noticed  a  great  similarity  in  habits  to 


tiiose  of  the  Eastern  P.  varim.  They  frequent  chiefly  small  deciduous  trees, 
and  feed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  woodpeckers,  having  also  a  shrill, 
unvaried  call,  or  note  of  alarm. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  species  occnts  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  although  I  saw  none  there  in  September,  1863.  Its  nest  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

We  have  placed  figures  of  the  heads  of  this  species  and  the  Eastern  P. 
Darius  on  the  opposite  page,  as  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  the  differ- 
ences. 

The  female  of  S.  michaJis  is  shown  in  tlic  above  figure. 
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Sphyropicns  ruber,  Gmelin. 

THS  BBS-BBEABTZD  WOODPBCKXB, 

Pkai  ruber,  Gmeuh,  6jtt.  Nat,  I.  1788,*29.  — Wacler,  Syst  At.  1SST,No.191.  — Aimn- 
BON,  Orn.  Biog.  V.  1839,  179;  pt.  416.  1b.  Birds  Amcr.  IV.  IMS,  S6I ;  pi.  266.— 
Ubebmann,  p.  R.  Rtp.  X.  vi.  5?.  —  Pilumnus  ruber,  Bonafabte,  Consp.  Zjg.  Attn. 
Itul.  18M,  8. 

PicHS_^aBH-e7iln»,  ViBILLOT,  Oig.  Am.  Sept.  II.  1807,  67. 

SjAg'-opicua  nibtr,  BiiRD,  P.  B.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  104.  — Coopsk  and  Sccklet,  XII.  iU, 
Z(Mj|.ofW.  T.  160. 

Sp.  Char.  Fourth  quill  longest ;  third  intennediate  between  fonrtb  and  fiflh.  Bill 
brown  wax-color.  Head  and  neck  all  round,  and  breaat,  carmine  red.  Above  blaclc ;  cen- 
tral line  of  back  from  nape  to  rump  spotted  with  whitish ;  rump,  wing  coverts,  uld  inner 
web  of  the  inner  tail  feathers  white,  the  latter  with  a  scries  of  round  black  spots.    Belly 


sulphur-yellow,  Btreakcd  with  brown  on  the  Rides.  Narrow  ppapc  around  and  a  little  in 
front  of  the  eye  black.  A  narrow  yollowiiili  stripe  from  tlic  nostrils,  a  short  distance  be- 
low and  behind  the  eye.  Length,  about  9.50;  extent,  15.75  ;  wing,  5.00;  tail,  3.40.  Iris, 
bill,  and  ftet,  pale  brown. 

Ilab,     Pacific  slope  of  the  United  Slates. 

This  ia  rather  a  Northern  species,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  south  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  there  only  in  the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range  in  early  spring. 
Accortling  to  Dr.  Heennaiin,  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
but  I  dill  not  observe  them  near  the  summits,  and  even  at  the  Columbia 
Eiver  found  tliem  rather  scarce,  solitary,  and  shy,  keeping  chiefly  in  the 
high  coniferous  trees.  Nuttall  states  that  he  saw  one  of  their  burrows  con- 
taining young  in  a  tall  fir-tree  in  Oregon.  During  some  weeks'  stay  in  the 
coast  mountains  towanls  Santa  Cruz,  I  saw  none  of  them,  and  think  that 
most  of  them  go  North  in  summer.  Their  cry  is  compared  by  Heennann  to 
that  of  a  young  child  in  distress. 
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SphyropicTiB  WiUiamBonll,  Newberrt. 

WULUKSOITB  TOODFSCKEB. 

Picas  WiUianuonii,  NEWBEBftr,  Zool.  Cnl.  and  Or.  lioutc,  89  ;  F.  R.  Bep.  VI.  Ir.  1897 ;  pi. 

Kxxii.  fig.  I .  —  S/iAym/ii'cm  WiUiumnmii,  Baird,  P.  R.  Hep.  IX.  Birds,  laV 
MAuitrpet  mbrufulan't,  Sclatek,  AnnaU  and  Mag.  N.  H.  3d  Series,  I.  Feb.  1859,  127. 

Sp.  Char.     Black  ;  middle  lino  of  boUy  j-i-llovf ;  coutral  line  of  chin  and  throat  above 
red.     A  Ui^c  patch  on  the  wing,  rump,  and  upper  tail  cot  ert«,  a  line  from  the  forehead 


beneath  the  eye,  and  nnother  from  its  uppiT  border,  white.    Tail  entirely  black.     Ek- 
poned  surface  of  wing  without  any  white,  except  un  the  outer  primaries. 

Female  with  the  chin  white  instead  of  red.  (?)     Lenglli,  0.00 ;  wing,  5.00  ;  tail,  4.70. 

Hub.     Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  Sierra  Nevada.  California. 

The  lirst  specimen  of  this  beautiful  bird  that  I  met  with  was  a  straggler 
in  winter  to  the  Colorado  Valley,  whicli  I  shot  on  the  12th  of  March,  1861, 
but' unfortunately  did  not  find  it  until  three  days  after,  when  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  ants.  In  September,  18R3, 1  found  thcTu  rather  common  near 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  lat.  39°,  where  I  shot  two,  both  of 
which  stuck  in  the  trees.  Dr.  Newberry  saw  but  one  near  Klamath  Lake, 
but  it  has  since  been  found  at  Laramie  Peak,  and  towards  the  mouth  of 
Klamath  Eiver. 

Of  its  habits  I  observed  nothing  peculiar  on  tlie  few  occasions  when  I  saw 
them.  They  seemed  to  keep  high  in  the  trees,  shy  and  silent,  like  others  of 
this  group,  less  noisy  in  their  hammering  than  other  woodpeckers. 

The  male  of  tliis  species  is  very  remarkable  in  the  absence  of  any  red  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  a  character  which,  shared  by  the  S.  thyroideus, 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  on  any  other  Xorth  American  woodpecker.  It, 
however,  appears  to  be  strictly  congeneric  with  S.  nvchalis,  variim,  etc. 

The  first  indication  of  this  species  is  to  he  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  New- 
berry on  the  liinls  collected  by  Lieutenant  Williamson's  party,  and  published 
in  1857.  Early  in  1838  Mr.  Sclater  renamed  and  described  it,  as  stated 
above.  Dr.  Newberry's  report  not  having  reached  Mm  at  the  time. 
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Sphyropicns  thyroideos,  Cassih. 

THE  BOIFNS-HSADED  WOOBPECEES. 

Picia  ihifTrndeus,  Cabbih,  Fr.  A.  t,  fac  V  1  i  1851  149  (Cal  fom  a  )  — Heermihs,  J.  A. 
N.  Sc  Phil.  2d  Scries,  II.  1953  270  lu  I  11  It  p  X  58  —  Mr/antrptt  Ihymideut. 
C*a8iH,  Illusi.  I.  1854,  aoi  pi  xx\  —PI  Bill  llgro  le  s  Bonaparte.  Consp.  Zy- 
god.  ACen.  Ital.  ISM,  8.  — V^yu;  aisthyndeas  Ba  RD  I    R  Rep  IX.  Birds,  106, 

Sp.  Char.     About  the  size  of  /    rul  H  id    lark  n  I  j  brown     reat  of  body  appar> 

ently  encircled  by  narrovr  traiisverit        1  co  tii    o      Ita    I    (.ro    mg  llic  wings,  of  black 
and  brownish-white,  except  a  largi   to     d  bla  k  paUl    oi    tUt  breast ;  and  the  central 


line  of  the  body  frani  the  crest  to  the  vent,  whitli  u  the  color  of  roll-sulphur.  No  red  on 
tAp  of  the  head,  but  the  rhin  and  throat  tinged  with  (his  color  In  adult  males. 

Femaii:  witli  rathi-r  duller  colors.     Leiijrth,  about  fl.OO;  wing,  5.00;  tail.  4  10. 

Hah.  Interior  mountain  ranges  of  Cnlifumia  and  Oregon,  to  mountains  of  New 
Mexico. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  rare  biitl,  as  1  liave  never  met  with  it,  and  doubt 
if  it  is  ever  found  in  the  Coast  Itanjie  south  of  San  Francisco.  Jlr.  Bell  of 
New  York  first  found  it  in  the  Lower  Sierra  Nevada,  Dr.  Heermann  near  the 
Colorado  River,  and  it  has  since  Ireen  found  near  Fort  Crook.  It  may  be 
more  common  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  Central  Utah. 


U^xus  HYZfOTOMTTB,  Bairu. 

Z>i7a(oniu,  HALHCRnE,  Mem  Ac  Metz.  1849,  33S.     (Not  ofSwainson,  1831.) 
Drgopiaa,  Bonapabtb,  Contp,  ZyRod.  in  Ak'ti.  Ital.  May,  ISM.     (Kot  of  IMalhcrbe.) 
H^abmta,  Baikd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  1858,  107, 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  a  little  lonjjcr  than  the  head;  considerably  depressed  or  broader 
than  hi(rh  at  the  base  ;  shaped  much  as  in  Campephiliif,  except  shorter,  and  without  the 
bristly  feathers  directed  forwards  at  the  base  of  Uie  lower  jaw.     Gonys  about  half  the 
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tcngdi  of  the  commissure.    Tarnua  shorter  than  any  toe,  except  the  inner  posterior.    Outer 
posterior  toe  shorter  than  the  outer  anterior,  anil  a  little  lon};t.T  than  tho  inner  anterior. 
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Inner  posterior  very  short ;  not  half  thu  outer  antf  rior ;  about  Imlf  the  in 
Tail  long,  graduatetl ;  the  loiig  feathers  much  int-urved  at  the  tip.  Wing  longer  than  the 
tail,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  exposed  surface  of  tail;  considerabl}- graduated,  though 
pointed ;  tlie  fourth  and  SfUi  ijuilla  longest, 

Co'or,  uniform  black,  witli  white  patches  on  the  fiite  of  the  head.     Hi-ad  with  pointed 


Hylotomns  pileatos,  Li.\n£us. 

THS  BLACK  WOODCOCK ;  THE  UW-COCK. 

Piaa piltulus,  LiKKs.Tja,  Sjst.  Kai.  I.  1766,  173,  — Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II.  1B07,  SB; 
pl.cx.  — Wilson,  Am.  Om.  IV,  1811,27-;  pi.  xxix.  f.  2.  —  Wa  iLEii,  SysL  Av.  1827, 
No.  2.  — Al-oubon,  Om.  Biog.  II.  1834,  74;  V.  S33 ;  pi.  til.  la.  Birds  Amer.  IV. 
1842,  266;  pi.  iST.—Picat  (Drgolomui)  pi'lealui,  Shainsox,  Fuma  Bor.  Amer.  II. 
1831,  sot.  —  H^aiomut  pilealM,  BaiRu,  P.  H.  Itep.  IX.  Binls,  107.— CoopBB  and 
SuCKLKr,  KII.  in,  Zool,  of  W.  T.  161. 

Sp.  Chaic  Fourth  and  fifth  ijuills  equal  and  longest ;  tliinl  intermediate  between  sixth 
and  seventh.  Bill  blue^>aek.  General  color  of  body,  wings,  and  tail  dull  green ish-bUck. 
A  narrow  while  streak  fivm  just  above  the  eye  to  the  occiput ;  a  wider  one  from  the  nos- 
tril feathers  (inclusive)  under  the  eye  and  along  the  side  of  the  head  and  nuck  :  sides  of 


tlie  breast  (coneealed  by  the  wings),  axillariec,  nnd  imdiT  wing  eoverts,  and  concealed 
bases  of  all  the  quills,  with  chin  and  licncath  the  head,  white,  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow. 
Entire  crown  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  a  well-developed  occipital  crest,  as  also  a  patch 
on  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  sciirlet  red.  A  few  faint  wliite  crescents  on  tlie  sides  of 
tlie  boilv  and  on  tlie  abdomen.     Length,  about  18  00  ;  extent,  29.00 ;  wing,  9.50. 
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Female  without  the  red  on  the  chtek  ami  thu  Miilfrb 
hewl  r«pliu;uil  by  black. 

HiA.     North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


half  of  that  on  the  top  of  the 


This  lai^  species  is  rai-ely  if  ever  seen  to  the  south  of  lat,  38°,  on  this 
coast.  I  have  never  met  witli  them,  or  heard  of  them,  except  one  killed 
near  Mount  Diablo.  Even  on  the  summits  of  the  Sien'a  Nevada  I  saw 
none,  though  they  doubtless  wander  occasionally  thmugh  the  wliole  extent 
of  that  range. 

They  are  abundant  near  the  Columbia  Iti^er,  and  tlieir  loud  call  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Colaptcs,  but  muuh  loniler,  often  indicates  their  presence 
for  miles  away.  Tliey  are  usually  very  shy  and  difficult  to  kill.  Their 
bunow  for  a  nest  I  have  seen  dug  in  the  side  of  a  tree  about  forty  feet 
above  the  ground.  According  to  Nuttall,  they  lay  alcut  six  snowy  white 
e^s,  and  are  said  sometimes  to  raise  two  broods  in  a  season. 

Specimens  from  Washington  Territory  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 


Gksvs  CitNTUKTJB,  Swaikson. 

Ctntuna.  Swaisbos,  Cliias  Hinla,  11.  IMT.  310.     (Typ*.  C.  Girdimu.) 
ZiiTaiu'ciu,  Mnlh.  Mi'm,  Acad.  M«tz.  1849,  360.     (Type,  C.  Carolmut ) 

Gkk.   Char.     Bill  about  the  length  of  the  head,  or  a  little  longer ;  ileeideilly  com- 
preMed,  except  at  the  extreme  ba»e,     A  lateral  ridge  starting  a  little  below  the  oilmen  at 
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the  base  of  the  bill,  and  angular  for  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  then  becoming  obiiolcio 
though  traceable  nearly  to  the  tip.  Culmen  oonsiilerably  curved  from  the  base ;  gonys 
nearly  BtraigliL     Nostrils  very  broad,  elliptical ;  rituat^iil  about  midway  on  tlic  side  of 


the  mandible,  near  the  base ;  partly  concealed.  Outer  pairs  of  toe»  uneigiml ;  the  anterior 
longest  Winga  long,  broad  ;  third  to  litUi  primaries  equal  and  longest.  Tail  feathers 
rather  narrow,  gtifiene«l. 


The  species  are  all  bandeil  above  transversely  vfith  black  and  white ;  the  rump  white. 
The  head  and  under  parts  are  brown ;  the  belly  with  a  red  or  yellow  tinge. 
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Ceatams  anrifirona,  Grat. 

TEX  TELLOW-BXLLIZD  WOODPKXKS. 

Caitimu  ^eictntni,  Swainsok,  Anim.  in  Menag.  1B3B  (SJ  centenariesj,  394.  —  Bubd, 
BinU  N.  Amer.  1858,  110;  pi.  42.  Id.  Ikp.  Mex,  Boutid.U.S.;  pi.  4.  —  Heebmaitn, 
P.  R.  Hep.  X.  c.  18.  — DBE8»BE,Ibb.  1865,469.     (Resident  in  Texaa.) 

CaUuna  degans,  Lawbbnce,  Ann.  N.  T.  Lye.  V.  Hay,  IBS!,  116. 

Ctnlarui  Sautacnaii,  Lawbbnce,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye  V.  1851,  123.    (Not  of  Bonaparte.) 

Picvi  amifmm,  Waolee,  Inia,  1829,  512.  —  StNOBVALL,  Conep.  Pic  63,  — Centunt  catn- 
fnmt,  Gbat,  Genera.  —  CauaNIS,  Joot.  1B6S,  3!3. 

P'K«i  omatu,.  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  102. 

Sp.  Char.  Fourth  and  fifth  quills  nearly  equal ;  third  a  little  shorter ;  longer  than  the 
fourth.  Back  banded  trangvcrsely  nith  black  and  while ;  nimp  and  upper  t^  coverts 
pure  while.  Crown  with  a  sub-quadrate  spot  of  crimson,  about  half  an  inch  wide  and 
long,  and  separated  from  the  gambogo-rellow  at  the  base  of  the  bill  by  dirty  white  ;  &on) 
the  orbit  and  occiput  by  brownish-ash.  Nape  halt-way  round  the  neck  orange-yellow. 
Under  parts  generally  and  sides  of  head  dirty  white.     Middle  of  belly  gambc^e-yellow. 


Tail  leathers  all  entirely  black,  except  the  outer,  which  has  some  obscure  bars  of  white. 
Length,  about  9  50 ;  wing,  5.00. 

Female  without  the  red  of  the  crown. 

Hab.    Rio  Grande  region  of  the  United  States ;  south  into  Mexico.    Probably  Arizona. 

Young  birds  are  not  different  from  adults,  except  in  showing  indication 
of  dark  ghaft-lines  beneath,  becoming  broader  behind  on  the  sides.  The 
yellow  of  the  nape  extends  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head. 


Centnrna  nrop^allB,  Bai&d. 

TEX  QILA  WOODFECEZB. 
Centttna  urajn/giaUi,  Baibd,  I'r.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  VII.  June,  1S54,  ISO.    (Bill  WilltaniB's 
River,  N.  H.)    Is.  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  111.  — Kbhiteblt,  X.  iv.  aS;  pl.36.— 
Hbbrmaeih,  X.  v.  17 ;  X.  vi.  58. 

Sp.  Char.     Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest,  and  about  equal.     Back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail  coverts  barred  transversely  with  black  and  white,  purest  on  the  two  latter. 
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Head  nnd  neck  all  round  pale  dirty  brown,  or  biovmish-asb,  darkest  above.  A  small  nib- 
quadrate  pateh  of  red  on  the  middiu  of  the  crotni,  separated  from  the  bill  by  dirty  white. 
Middle  of  the  abdomen  gamboge-yellow ;  under  tail  coverts  and  anal  region  strongly 
barred  with  black.    First  and  second  outer  tail  feathers  banded  black  and  white,  as  is 


also  the   inner  web  of  the  inner  tuil  feather;  the  outer  web  of  the  latter  with  a  white 
stripe.     Length,  about  0.50  to  10.00;  wing,  5.50,     Iris  red;  bill  horn-black ;  feet  gray. 

Female  with  tlic  head  uniform  brownish-ash,  without  any  red  or  yellow. 

nab.    Lower  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  and  along  the  Gila. 

At  Fort  Mojave  I  found  this  wooilpecker  abundant  in  winter,  when  they 
fed  chiefly  on  the  berries  of  the  inUtletoe  ( Fiseam),  and  were  rather  shy. 
I  rarely  saw  tliem  pecking  at  tlie  trees,  but  they  seenied  to  depend  for  a 
living  on  catching  insects,  which  were  numerous  on  the  foliage  during  the 
spring.  Tliey  had  a  loud  note  of  alarm,  strikingly  similar  to  tliat  of  Phaino- 
pepla  nitens,  which  associated  with  tlietu  in  the  mistletoe  houghs. 

About  March  25th  they  were  preparinj;  their  uests  in  burrows  near  the 
dead  tops  of  trees,  none  of  those  which  I  saw  being  accessible.     By  the  25th 


M.  irjilkrBtfplialKi 
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of  May  tliey  had  deserted  the  mistletoe  entirely,  and  were  probably  feeding 
their  young  on  insects.  According  to  Heermann,  they  burrow  holes  in  the 
giant  cactus  (Ccreus  giganteus),  which  often  grows  forty  feet  high  along  the 
Gila,  and  at  Tucson  they  frequent  the  corn-fields. 


AffiuKrpa,  Sw*issoN,  Piiuna 

lldampicut  (Section  3),  M. 

Ges,  Char.  Bill  about  equal  to  the  lioatl ;  broader  than  high  at  the  base,  but  becom- 
ing compregged  immeiUately  anterior  to  the  conuncncement  uf  the  gonys.  Culmen  and 
gonj's  with  a  inodtratijly  deeiilod  angular  ridge ;  both  decidedly  curved  from  the  Tery 
base.  A  rather  prominent  acute  riilge  commences  at  tlie  base  of  the  mandible,  a  little 
below  the  ridge  of  the  cuhneu,  and  proceeds  but  a  short  distance  anterior  to  the  nostrils 


(about  one  third  of  the  way),  when  it  ginks  down,  and  the  bill  is  then  smooth.  The  lateral 
outlines  arc  gently  concave  from  the  basal  two  tliinis ;  then  gently  convex  to  the  tip, 
which  does  not  exhibit  any  abrupt  bevelling.  Nostrils  open,  broadly  oval ;  not  concealed 
by  the  feathers,  nor  entirely  basal.  The  outer  pair  of  toes  equal.  'Wings  long,  broad ; 
third  awl  fourth  quills  longest.    Tail  feathers  broad.    Back  pitdn  black. 

Species  of  this  genus  are  quite  numerous  in  America,  including  the 
West  Indies,  but  do  not  occur  in  the  Old  World.  They  are  among  the 
most  brightly  colored  of  woodpeckers,  and  usually  present  themselves  in 
considerable  abundance  where  found  at  all. 
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Melaneipes  eiytiirocephalnB,  Swainsoit. 

THE  BXD-HUDID  WOOrPECKEB. 

Pi'cui  erythrofephalni,  LixN^os,  Syst.  Not  1.  1766,  174  —  Vieillot,  OU.  Am.  Sept  IL 
1807.60;  pi.  cxii.,c!tiii,  —  WiLiON,  Am.  Om.  L  1810,  14S;  pi.  ix.  f.  1.  — Waqub, 
SysL  Av.  1827,  No.  U.  IB.  Isia,  1829,  618  (jonngj.  —  AnDDBOH,  Oni.  Biog  I,  1832, 
141:  V.  S36;  pi.  27.  Ib.  Birds  AmiT.  IV.  184!,  274  ;  pi.  271.  — Mix.  C«li.  Jour.  Vl. 
1858,  419.  (Upper  Missouri.)  —  Sundutall,  CoDsp.  M.  —  Melanepa erythraxpltalia, 
SwAiBBos,  Fauna  Bor.  Araer.  II.  1831,  316.  —  Bohapabtb,  LUt,  1838.  Ib.  Con- 
Bpectus,  18S0,  1I&.  — Gahdel,  J.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Ph,  !d  Smes,  I.  1847,  59.  —  Baibd, 
Birds  N.  Amcr.  1SS8.  —  Dbksbeb,  Ibis,  1855,469.  (BeaideDt  from  Nueixa  to  Biuoi, 
Texas.) 

Picta  vticanu,  Gmblin,  I.  ITSB,  429  (young). 

Jtrd-headed  woodpedxr.  Pennant,  Kalm,  Latham. 

Wkite-ruBiped  tcoodptdar,  Latbam. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  and  neek  all  round  crimson  red,  margined  by  a  narrow  crescent  of 
black  on  tbc  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Back,  primary  quills,  and  tail,  blnish-black.  Un- 
der parts  generally,  a  broad  band  across  the  middle  of  the  wing  (expoaed  portion  of  Mc- 


r? 


ondaries),  and  the  rump,  white.    The  female  is  not  different    T.«ngth,  about  9.75  j  wing, 
5.50. 

Hab.  North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  eastern  dope  of  the  Rocky  Moim- 
tains.     (Coast  of  Calitbmia,  Gambel.) 

The  crimson  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  all  round  have  the  same 
bristly  texture  as  described  under  M.  torqiiaUis.  The  red  descends  much 
lower  below  than  above  ;  its  posterior  outline  well  defined  and  semicircular. 
Tlie  white  on  the  wing  involves  tlie  whole  of  the  secondaries,  except  the 
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extreme  bases ;  the  shafts  are  black.  There  is  a  yellowish  tinge  to  the 
white  on  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  the  exterior  tail  feathers  are  tipped 
with  whitish.     The  inside  of  the  wing  is  white. 

I  can  detect  no  difference  in  Western  specimens.  Occasionally  the 
secondaries  are  blotched  or  barred  with  black  near  the  end  (587).  Imma- 
ture specimens  almost  always  have  this  character.  The  young  lack  the  red 
of  the  head,  which  is  replaced  by  brown  obscurely  spotted  and  streaked. 
The  white  of  the  breast  too  is  duller,  and  also  streaked.  Dr.  Gambel 
speaks  of  this  species  as  common  in  oak  timber  near  the  Mission  of  San 
Gabriel,  California,  but  none  have  been  noticed  west  of  tlie  mountains  by 
any  one  else.  As,  however,  it  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  per- 
haps west  of  them,  we  introduce  the  species  into  tlie  present  report. 


Mdanorpes  formicivonis,  Swainson. 

THE  CAUTOBXIA  WOODFECKEB. 

/■KM  ^rmiefpono,  SwAiMBON,  Binla  Mcs.  in  Philos.  Mag.  1.  1S2T,  439.  (Mexico,) —  Vio- 
OHB,  Zool.  Blossom,  1839,  23.  (Monterey.) —NuTTiLL,  Man.  I,  Sd  cd.  1840.  — .V;- 
laaerpa  fonnicifona,  Bonapihtb,  Consptclul,  1850,  1 15.  —  Heebhanh,  J.  A.  H.  Sc. 
Pha.  2d  Sericj,  IL  1853,  270. —  Casbis,  Illiist.  IL  1853,11  ;  pi.  ii.  —  Nkwbehht,  Zool. 
Cal.  and  Or.  Route,  90 ;  P.  R.  H.  Surr.  VI.  1857.  —  Baihd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  114. 
—  Hbebhaitk,  X.  yi.  58. 

Sp.  Char.  Fourth  iiuill  longest,  third  a  little  shorter.  Above  on  tlie  anterior  Iwlf  of 
the  bodjr  glossy  bluish  or  greenish  black;  tlie  top  of  the  Iicad  and  a  short  occipital  crest 
red.     A  whil«  patch  on  the  ibrehead,  connected  irilh  a  broad  crescentic  collar  on  the 


upper  part  of  the  neck  by  a  narrow  istlimus,  white  tinrretl  witli  xulphur-yellow.  B«IIy, 
rump,  buses  of  primaries,  anil  inner  edges  of  tbc  outer  ijuills,  white.  Tail  luathers  uniforni 
bUck. 
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Female  with  tbe  red  confined  to  the  occipital  crest,  llio  rest  replaced  bj-  greenish-black ; 
tlie  threi!  patches  white,  black,  and  red,  very  sharply  defined.  Lttngth,  about  9.50  ;  ex- 
tent, IS.OO ;  wing,  about  6.00.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  blat^k ;  luet  gray. 


Hob.  Coast  region  of  California  and  south ;  in  Northern  Mexico,  eastward  almost  to 
tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  also  on  Upper  Rio  Grande. 

This  beautiful  liinl  is  one  of  tlie  commonest  species  in  all  the  lower  re- 
gions of  California,  frequenting  cliieHy  the  oaks,  and  extendii^  up  as  far  as 
they  grow  on  the  mountains.  Its  hrilliant  plumage,  lively  and  familiar 
hahits,  and  loud  notes  make  it  a  very  conspicuous  inhabitant  of  tlie  woods, 
and  it  will,  if  unmolested,  become  quite  familiar  around  dwellings. 

Their  mual  resorts  are  among  the  topmost  and  decayed  branches,  where 
they  seek  their  insect  food ;  but  they  also  feed  in  great  part  on  insects 
caught  among  the  leaves  and  on  the  bark,  as  well  as  on  fruits,  being  less 
industrious  in  hammering  for  a  snbsiatence  than  the  Pici. 

They  burrow  out  the  cavity  for  a  nest  in  a  dead  branch,  making  it,  ac- 
cording to  Heermann,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  and  laying  four  or 
five  pure  white  eggs,  on  the  dust  and  chips  at  the  bottom,  like  nearly  all 
woodpeckers. 

They  are  fond  of  playing  together  arouiiil  the  branches,  uttering  their 
rattliTig  calls,  and  often  darting  oft'  to  take  a  short  sail  in  the  air,  retumiug 
to  the  same  spot.  They  have  a  habit,  peculiar  to  them,  of  drilling  small 
holes  in  the  liark  of  trees,  and  fitting  nconi.s  tightly  into  them,  each  one 
being  carefully  adajrted,  and  driven  tight.  The  bark  is  often  so  full  of 
these  holes  as  to  leave  scarcely  ixwni  to  crowd  in  another  without  destroying 
the  bark  entirely.  These  are  generally  considered  as  laid  up  for  a  winter 
supply  of  food  ;  but  while  in  this  climate  no  such  provision  is  necessary,  it 
is  also  very  improliable  that  bii-ds  of  this  family  would  feed  on  hard  nuts  or 
seeds  of  any  kind.     The  more  i>ri)bable  explanation  is  that  they  are  pre- 
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served  for  the  sake  of  the  gnibs  they  contain  so  frequently,  which,  being 
very  small  when  the  acoru  falls,  grow  until  they  eat  the  wliole  interior, 
when  they  are  a  welcome  delicacy  for  the  bird,  AVliether  they  select  only 
those  containing  grubs,  or  put  away  all  tliey  meet  with,  is  uncertain ;  but  as 
they  leave  great  numbers  in  the  tree  untouched,  it  is  probable  that  these 
are  sound  acorns,  and  often  become  a  supply  to  the  squirrels  and  jays. 

From  this  strange  habit  the  bird  has  received  the  name  of  "  carpintero," 
and  this  is  also  adopted  by  many  Americans. 


MelanerpOB  formiciToruB,  var.  angnatlfiroas,  Baird. 

THI  ItAXSOW-TBOHTED  WOODFICKES. 


Sp.  CttAR.     Compared  with  .1/.  formkici 
is  much  narrower ;  in  the  female  scarcely  n 


•  size  is  smaller,  the  light  frontal  bar 
n  half  the  black  one  behind  it,  and  not 


reaching  anything  like  as  far  back  as  the  anterior  bonier  of  the  eye,  instead  of  exceeding 
this  limit.     Tlie  light  frontal  and  the  blnck  bars  together  an:  only  about  two  thirds  the 
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length  of  the  occipital  red,  instead  of  exceeding  it  in  length ;  the  red  patch  reaches  fbr- 
ward  nearly  or  quite  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  eye,  instead  of  foiling  a  considerable 
distance  behind  it,  and  being  much  broader  posteriorly.  Tlic  frontal  band,  too,  is  gamboge- 
yellow,  much  like  the  throat,  and  not  white ;  the  connection  with  the  yellow  throat  patch 
much  broader.  The  white  upper  tail  coverts  show  a  tendency  to  a  black  edge.  Length, 
8.00 ;  wing,  5.20 ;  tail,  3.20. 
H<di.    Cape  St.  Lucas. 

As  the  differences  mentioned  are  constant,  I  consider  the  Cape  St.  Lucas 
bird  as  forming  at  least  a  permanent  variety,  and  indicate  it  aa  above.  A 
sii^le  specimen  from  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Colima  is  very  similar. 


Melanorpes  torqaatne,  Wilson. 


Piau  torqaatia,  Wilsoh,  Atdct.  Om.  III.  1811,31  ;  pi,  xx.  —  Waoleb,  Bj»L  At.  18ST, 
No.  82, —  Audubon,  Om.  Biog.  V.  1839,  ITS;  pi.  416.  In.  Birda  Amer.  IV.  1843, 
280;  pi.  m.  —  Udanerpfa  lor^aatus,  BoVAr.vnTB,  ConspecInB,  1850, 115.  —  llEEBiiAliir, 
J.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  2(1  Strios,  II.  1851,  270.  —  Newdehhy,  Zoo].  Cal.  and  Or.  Route, 
90;  P.  R.  R.  Surv.  VI.  1857.  — Baibd,  P.  It.  Kcp.  IX.  BinU,  IIS.  — Hesbmahx,  X. 
vi.  S8.  — CoopBB  and  SncKLEr,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  161. 

Sp.  Char.  Feathers  on  the  under  parts  brintlc-like.  Fourth  quill  longest;  then  third 
and  fifth.  Above  dark  glossy  green.  Breast,  lower  jmrt  of  the  neek,  and  a  narrow  collar 
all  round  hoary  grayish- white.  Around  tlie  base  of  the  bill  and  sides  of  the  head  to  be- 
hind the  eyes,  dark  crimson.  Belly  blood  red,  streaked  fiuely  with  hoary-whitish.  Wings 
and  tail  entirely  uniform  dork  glossy  green. 


Female  with  tlie  markings 
S.50.    Female  smaller. 
Ilab.    Western  America  from  the  Black  Uilh 


obscure.     Length,  about  10.79  ;  extent,  21.00  ;  wing, 
the  Paeific. 
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I  have  found  this  species  quite  common  near  Kew  Almaden,  but  not  else- 
where in  the  Coast  Range  southward,  during  summer.  They  are,  however, 
numerous  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  doubtleaa  also  in  the 
more  northern  Coast  Range.  They  occur  also  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Sierra,  frequenting  chiefly  the  coniferous  trees,  and  having  very  much  the 
same  habits  and  notes  as  the  M.  /ormiciv&nis.  They  keep  much  about  the 
higher  partiS  of  the  trees,  circling  around  them  in  pursuit  of  insects,  and  not 
troubling  themselves  much  to  hammer  the  bark  for  food.  They  feed  in 
great  part  also  on  fniils,  and  the  flocks  of  black  young,  associating  together 
in  autumn,  might  be  taken  for  something  very  different  from  woodpeckers. 
Their  flight  is  rather  slow  and  flapping,  causing  them  to  look  like  crows  at  a 
distance,  while  they  frequently  sail  in  circles  around  the  tree-tops  like 
hawks.  In  fact,  they  are  less  like  ordinary  woodpeckers  than  any  other 
species  we  have. 

Their  nest  is  burrowed  out  at  a  considerable  height,  but  no  description  of 
the  €^s  has  yet  been  given,  though  they  doubtless  resemble  those  of  other 
woodpeckers. 


Gekcs  COLAPTES,  Swainson. 

(klapla,  SwAiNSOir,  Zool  Jour.  HI.  Dec.  1827,  3S3.     (Type,  C.  auntvi.) 

Gkn.  Char.    Bill  slender,  depressed  at  the  base,  then  compressed.    Culmen  much 
curved ;  gonys  straight,  both  with  acute  ridges,  aod  coming  to  quite  a  sharp  point  with 
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the  commissure  at  the  end.    No  ridges  on  the  bill.    Nostrils  basal,  median,  oval,  and  ex- 
posed.    Gronys  very  short ;  about  half  the  culmen.    Feet  large ;  the  anterior  outer  toe 


C.  aunUta. 

considerably  longer  than  the  posterior.     Tail  long,  exceeding  the  secondaries,  the  feathers 
suddenly  acuminate,  with  elongated  points. 

The  species  of  the  Atlantic  States,  known  as  golden-winged  woodpecker, 
flicker,  high-holder,  and  yellow-hammer  (C.  auratus),  closely  resembles  C. 
chrysoides  ;  and  in  fact  the  hybrids  between  the  former  and  C.  Mexicamis  are 
often  marked  so  much  like  C.  chrysoides  that,  were  not  the  plumage  of  the 
latter  constant,  its  validity  as  a  species  would  be  doubtful. 


Colaptes  Mezicanus,  Swainson. 

THE  BED-SHAFTED  FLICEEB. 

CoUtptes  Mexicanus,  Swainson,  Syn.  Mex.  Birds,  Philos.  Mug.  I.  1827,  440.  Ib.  Fauna  Bor. 
Amer.  II.  1831,  315.  — Newderry,  Zool.  Cal.  and  Or.  Route,  91  ;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  VI. 
1857.  —  Baird,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  120. — Kennerly,  X.  iv.  22.  —  Heermann,  X. 
V.  59.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  163.  —  Picus  Mexicanus,  Audu- 
bon, Om.  Biog.  V.  1839,  174  ;  pi.  416.     Is.  Birds  Amer.  IV.  1842,  295  ;  pi.  274. 

Co/aptes  collaris.  Vigors,  Zool.  Jour.  IV.  Jan.  1829,  353.  Ib.  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839, 
24 ;  pi.  ix. 

Sp.  Char.  Shafts  and  under  surfaces  of  wing  and  tail  feathers  orange-red.  A  red 
patch  on  each  side  the  cheek  ;  nape  without  red  crescent ;  sometimes  very  faint  indica- 
tions laterally.     Throat  and  stripe  beneath  the  eye  bluish-ash.     Back  glossed  with  pur- 
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the  breast,  and  intermpted  trangverge 


pliil^brown.    Spots  on  the  belly,  a  crescent 
bknda  on  tbe  back,  black. 


>^"^ 


FemaU  without  the  red  cheek  patch.  Length,  12.50  to  U  00;  extent,  21.00;  wing, 
6  00  to  7.00. 

Hab.     WeBtern  North  America  Irom  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Pacific. 

Thia  beautiful  aud  common  species  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
except  the  barest  plains,  frequenting  even  the  low  bushes,  where  no  trees  are 
to  be  seen  for  miles.  They  are  much  more  nbundant,  however,  in  the  mid- 
dle wooded  districts,  and  towania  the  north. 

The  burrows  of  this  species  are  made  at  all  he^hts  above  the  ground, 
and  about  a  foot  in  depth  ;  the  eggs  are  five  or  six,  and  white.  Towards 
the  south  they  are  laid  early  in  April,  and  in  May  at  Puget  Sound. 

Along  the  Colorado  I  found  this  species  very  shy,  probably  on  account  of 
their  being  much  hunted  by  the  Indians  for  their  briglit  featliers.  In  most 
other  places  they  are,  however,  rather  tame,  and  their  interesting  habits  may 
be  watched  without  difficulty.  In  these  tliey  are  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Eastern  golden-wing,  whose  history  is  so  completely  given  by  American 
ornithologists.  They  do  not  depend  much  on  liard  work  for  their  subsist- 
ence, but  live  in  great  part  on  ants,  for  which  they  visit  the  large  ant-hills 
80  common  in  many  localities,  and,  like  the  four-footed  antr^ater,  catcli  them 
by  means  of  their  glutinous  tongue.  They  also  feed  much  on  berries  during 
the  season ;  and  if  they  do  destroy  decayed  wood  in  search  of  insects,  it  is 
usually  the  softest  branches,  their  curved  bill  not  being  very  well  suited  for 
cutting  into  harder  materials.  Of  the  Eastern  species,  however,  Nuttall  re- 
marks that  they  have  been  known  to  make  a  winding  burrow  for  their  nest 
through  solid  oak,  for  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  requiring  several  weeks  for  its 
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completion.  The  young  of  our  species  I  have  found  when  nearly  fie^ed, 
and  at  that  time  they  hisa  like  snakes  nhen  a  hand  is  inserted  in  the  hur- 
row,  —  a  sufficient  warning  for  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  in  it,  and 
doubtless  intended  as  such  by  nature.  They  are  fond  of  playing,  and  chas- 
ing each  other  around  the  trunks  of  trees,  always  uttering  at  that  time  a 
peculiar  note  of  recognition,  like  "  whittoo,  whittoo,  whittoo." 

Of  the  various  names  given  to  it  by  imm^rants  from  various  parts  of  the 


East,  that  of  "  flicker  "  seems  the  most  appropriate,  while  "  yellow-hammer  " 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  a  bird  witliout  any  yellow  on  it,  and  was  besides 
originally  the  English  name  of  a  small  yellow  bird  not  found  in  America. 

The  relationship  of  tliis  species  to  the  Eastern  C.  auratvs  will  be  best 
exhibited  by  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  figures. 


Colaptes  chrysoideB,  KIauierge. 
KALHXBBX'B  TLICEKR. 


Coiaptei  ehrytoidft.  Malhkrrr,  Hct.  ct  Map.  ilc  Zool.  IV.  IFSS,  553.  —  BiiBn,  P.  H.  Rcp. 

IX.  Birds,  1859,  125.    Ib.  Proc.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  XI.  1859,  302. 
f  Colapfa  Asreiii,  Heerha'ih,  V.  It.  Rep.  X.  vi.  59.     (Not  of  Auilubon  !) 

8p.  Char.      Above  yellow ish-ash,  trans vcriwlj-  barred  wilh  black  ;  chin,  throat,  and 
ddei  of  bead  clear  arb  ;  under  parts  irliite ;  a  broad  pectoral  crescent,  and  rounded  rpota 
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OQ  remaning  under  parts,  black.  Top  of  head  light  brown.  Shafts  of  wings  and  tul 
feathers  gambi^e-yeUow.  Tail  black,  the  basal  portion  yellow ;  the  outer  feathers  uni- 
formly black  on  the  exposed  terminal  half,  including  the  shafts.  No  red  on  the  nape. 
Bill  blackish  hora-coior ;  iris  blood  red;  feet  lead-gray.  Length,  nude,  11.75;  extent, 
19.25 ;  wing,  6.25.    Female  Uttle  smaller.    Sm&Uer  southward. 


Hob.  Colorado  Talley,  lat  Sb",  to  Cape  St  Lucas  and  Mexico.  Cosumnes  River,  Cali- 
fbmia?    (Heermann.) 

I  found  only  two  pairs  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mojave,  after  February  20th, 
which  were  then  mated,  and  at  that  time  fed  like  many  other  insectivorous 
birds  on  the  insecta  they  found  among  the  blossoms  of  the  poplars.  They 
had  precisely  the  same  habits,  fliglit,  and  cries  as  the  0.  Mexkanus,  but  were 
somewhat  smaller  than  specimens  of  that  species  killed  at  the  same  place. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  on  account  of  their  wariness,  and 
shot  only  three.  The  mate  of  one  of  these  was  still  about  tliere  in  May 
when  I  left,  but  no  others  had  arrived.  As  they  seemed  somewhat  migra- 
tory, coming  from  the  south,  it  is  possible  that  they  do  not  go  so  far  to  the 
north  as  the  Cosumnes  Eiver,  where  Dr.  Heermann  mentions  finding  C. 
Ayresii.  His  specimens  may  have  been  hybrids  between  this  and  C.  Mexi- 
carnu,  analc^ous  to  the  forms  found  in  tlie  Bocky  Mountains,  and  described 
by  Baird  as  C.  hybridus,  —  a  mixture  of  C.  Mexkanus  and  C.  auratus,  includ- 
ing as  one  variety  the  form  described  by  Audubon  as  C  AyresiL  The  com- 
binations of  colore  found  in  those  specimens  are  almost  endless,  and  furnish 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  study  in  ornithology.  "Whether  they 
are  all  males  or  productive,  and  bow  far  these  distinctions  of  color  can  be 
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relied  gn  to  distinguish  species,  aad  to  determine  their  "  origin,"  will  be  for 
future  Danvina  to  examine  into* 

A  female  bird  from  Cape  St  Lucas  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 

figure. 


Note.  —  Since  writing  the  above,  two  or  more  spcdmcnB  have  been  obtained  at  Oakland,  oppo- 
■ito  San  Francism,  which  are  evidently  of  tlio  form  hgbiiilua,  Buinl.  One,  Ecnt  to  Mr.  II.  P.  Carl- 
ton frcah,  (liflera  from  the  aaralai  only  in  having  the  head  {;rayish  like  Meiicanui,  and  the  Uact 
cheek  fcolbers  tipped  with  rrd.    These  must  be  etragglers  from  the  Bocky  Mountaitu. 


Order  RAPTORES. 

Char.  Base  of  upper  mandible  with  a  soft  skin  or  cere.  Upper  mandi- 
ble compressed ;  its  point  curving  down  over  that  of  the  lower,  forming  a 
strong  sharp  hook.  Toes  four,  one  behind.  Size  usually  large,  and  frame 
powerful     Female  bird  the  larger,  except  in  the  vultures  (and  Polybarus  f). 

These  birds  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  namely :  — 

A.  True  birds  of  prey,  which  catch  their  victims  alive,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  powerful  bills,  claws,  and  vigorous  swift  flight. 

B.  Carrion-eaters,  feeding  on  dead  animals,  having  rather  weak  bills, 
long,  straight  claws,  and  heavy  flight.  The  gradation  of  links  between  these 
two  is,  however,  very  close. 

Species  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  carrion-eaters,  however, 
being  limited  to  warm  climates.  They  are  analogous  to  the  Bapacia  among 
mammals,  and  their  office  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  to  keep  in  check  the 
excessive  increase  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  other  animals.  Some  foreign 
snake-eating  species  have  the  1^  very  long  like  the  cranes,  to  protect  their 
body  from  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 


Family  STEIGID^,  The  Owls. 

Char.  Form  usually  short  and  heav}'-,  the  head  very  large,  round,  and 
frequently  with  tufts  of  feathers  'resembling  ears.  Eyes  usually  very  large, 
directed  forwards,  surroimded  by  short  bristles  and  radiating  feathers,  which 
form  a  more  or  less  perfect  disk  around  the  face.  Bill  rather  strong,  much 
curved  from  the  base,  nearly  concealed  by  projecting  bristles ;  wings  gener- 
ally long  ;  outer  edges  of  primaries  fringed  with  soft  ends ;  whole  plumage 
very  loose  and  soft,  legs  rather  short,  and  in  all  American  species  feathered 
or  bristly.     Cavity  of  the  ear  very  large. 
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About  one  hundred  and  forty  species  of  owls  liave  been  described,  some 
inhabiting  every  country.     (Cassin.) 


Su&^Family  STRIGIN^ 

Char.  Of  medium  size ;  facial  disk  perfect ;  bill  rather  long ;  eyes 
rather  small  for  owls ;  somewhat  lateral ;  legs  rather  long,  fully  feathered 
to  the  toes. 

Gends  STRIZ,  LiNM^ua. 

Srix,  Lufvxan,  Sjst.  Nat.  I,  1766, 131. 

Gem.  Ceiar.  Head  large,  without  car  tufts ;  yiingn  long ;  tail  rather  short ;  toea  and 
claws  rather  long ;  tarsi  thinly  covered  with  small  feathers  ;  middle  claw  serrated,  latere 
are  about  twelve  species  known. 


Note.  —  We  pve  a  fi^re  of  iho  European  race  of  the  bnrn  owl,  as  type  of  the  genns,  one  of  a 
seriea  of  cuts  kindly  furnished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  of 
LondoD,  from  a  work  published  by  it,  entitled  "  British  Birds  in  their  Haunts,"  by  St.  John. 
The  illustrations  of  this  work  are  of  remarkable  excellence,  having  been  drawn  by  John  WolA 
and  engraved  by  F.  Whymper. 
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Stxiz   pratincoldy  Bonaparte. 

THE  BABN-OWL. 

Strixflammm,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  VI.  57;  pi.  50,  f.  2.  —  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.  pi.  171 
(not  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  an  £nropcan  species). 

Strix  pratincola,  Bonaparte,  Corap.List,  1838,  7.  —  De  Kay,  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  L  31 ;  pi.  13, 
f.  28.  —  Newberry,  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  ii.  76.  —  Cassin,  Birds,  IX.  47.  —  Heermann, 
X.  vl  34.  — CouBS,  Pr.  Acad.  Phil.  1866,  49. 

Stn'x  AmericanOf  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  II.  1834,  421 ;  oct  cd.  I.  127  ;  pi.  34.  —  Nuttall, 
Man.  I.  2d  cd.  149  (not  of  Gmelin,  which  is  Otus  Wilsonianus,  according  to  Bona- 
parte?). 

Strix  perlala,  Kaup,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  V.  1859,  247. 

Sp.  Char.     Above  pale  fawn-color,  or  tawny  brownish-yellow,  frequently  very  pale, 
nearly  every  feather  with  a  small  subterminal  black  spot,  succeeded  by  a  white  one.    Be- 


8.  pratineola 

neath,  generally  pale  fawn-color,  but  frequently  pure  Avhite,  with  small  lanceolate  and 
circular  spots  of  brownish-black ;  under  coverts  of  wings  and  tail  white ;  quills  fawn- 
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colored ;  primaries  with  about  five  irregular  transverse  bars  of  brownish-black  ;  tail  with 
about  four  or  five  bands  of  dark  brown.  Face  white,  spots  of  dark  chcstnutrbrown  around 
the  eyes.  Length,  15.50  to  17.00  ;  extent,  40.00  to  45.00 ;  wing,  12.75  to  14.00 ;  tail,  5.00 
to  5.50.    Iris  brownish-black  ;  bill,  toes,  and  claws  yellowish. 

Hah,  The  United  States  as  far  north  as  Liong  Island,  New  York,  and  the  Columbia 
River,  lat  46 '.     The  West  Indies ;  Central  and  South  America  generally. 

Abundant  throughout  the  southern  part  of  Calif omia,  especially  near  the 
coast,  frequenting  chiefly  old  buildings,  bams,  etc.,  but  often  found  hid  in 
dark  thickets  and  hollow  trees.  It  closely  resembles  the  European  barn- 
owl,  and  others  of  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  its  habits  seem  to 
resemble  closely  those  of  its  Old  World  relative.  In  the  Atlantic  States  it 
is  said  rather  to  avoid  human  habitations,  but  this  is  probably  on  accoimt 
of  the  thoughtless  persecution  too  much  practised  among  our  countrymen 
against  all  owls,  under  the  impression  that  they  destroy  fowls.  Careful 
observations  of  the  habits  of  the  European  species  have  shown  that  they 
very  rarely  if  ever  do  so,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  destroy  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  rats  and  mice,  —  in  fact,  more  than  they  and  their  young  can 
eat ;  a  pair  of  old  ones  being  watched  and  seen  to  arrive  at  the  nest  every 
few  minutes  with  a  rat  or  mouse,  during  the  early  night.  When  flying 
about  at  dusk  they  utter  a  variety  of  loud,  harsh,  and  rather  strange  cries, 
which  are  sometimes  heard  throughout  the  night.  Their  nest  is  merely  the 
natural  floor  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  live,  and  their  eggs  are  said  by 
Nuttall  to  be  three  to  five,  of  a  whitish  color. 

Audubon  also  found  them  nesting  among  high  grass  on  the  ground  in 
Texas,  on  the  3d  of  May.  They  had  avenues  leading  under  the  grass  and 
bushes  for  some  distance  from  the  nest.  The  eggs  were  ovate,  1.79  by  1.25 
inches,  white  and  rough. 

The  figure  of  the  European  Strix  jlammea,  under  the  general  head,  will 
illustrate  the  American  bird  sufficiently,  as  they  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be 
distinguished. 

Si>ecimens  from  different  regions  of  the  earth  exhibit  certain  peculiarities 
which  have  been  made  the  basis  of  specific  distinctions,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  these  are  more  than  climatic  variations. 


Sub-Family  BUBONINiE,  The  Horned  Owia 

Char.  Head  with  erectile  and  prominent  ear-like  tufts.  Eyes  large; 
facial  disk  not  complete  above  the  eyes,  and  bills,  legs,  feet,  and  claws 
usually  very  strong.     Size  various. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  found  almost  everywhere  throughout  the 
globe. 
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They  include  some  of  the  largest  and  moat  powerful  of  the  owls,  among 
them,  species  nearly  equal  to  the  eagle  in  strength. 


Gesus  bubo,  t'uviER. 
Baho,  Cpvieb,  Regnc  Anim.  I.  1817, 331. 


Gek.  Char.     Size  large ;  general  fonii  very  robust  and  powerfbl      Head  with  long 
Lnlte ;  eyes  very  large ;  wings  long ;  tail  »ihort ;  legs  and  toes  densel/  feathered ;  bill  rather 


short,  Btrong,  covered  at  base  by  projecting  feathers.    Concha  of  ear  moderate,  oval,  with 
on  operculum. 

About  fifteen  species  are  known,  some  of  them  the  largest  of  the  family. 
Their  feathers  are  quite  compact,  in  this  respect  resembling  somewhat  the 
Fcdconida;,  and  some  of  the  species  are  quite  diurnal  in  their  habits. 
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Bubo  Virginianus,  Gmelin. 

THE  GREAT  HOBNED  OWL. 

Strix  Vtrginiana,  Gnelix,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1788,  287.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  VI.  52  ;  pi.  50,  f. 
1.— Audubon,  Birds  Amer. ;  pi.  61.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  1.  129.  —  Bubo  Virginianus, 
Bonaparte,  Conip.  List,  6.  —  Audubon,  Birds  Amer. ;  pi.  61  ;  oct.  ed.  I.  143,  pi.  39. 
—  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  124.  —  Vars.  arcticus,  Atlanticus,  Pacificus,  Cassin,  Birds  of  Cal. 
and  Texas,  I.  1853,  178.  Ib.  P.  R.  Kcp.  Birds,  IX.  49.  —  Newberry,  VI.  76.— Ken- 
NERLY,  X.  iv.  20.  —  Heermann,  X.  vi.  35.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of 
W.  T.  154.  — CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  1866,  49. 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  usually  dark  brown,  ea<'h  feather  mottled  and  barred  with 
irregular  lines  of  pale  ashy  and  reddish,  the  latter  color  prevailing  at  the  base  of  feathers. 
Ear  tufts  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  their  inner  webs  edged  with  dark  fulvous ;  a  black 
spot  above  the  eye,  posterior  feathers  of  disk  pale  or  dark  reddish ;  tips  of  all  black. 


B.  Vlr^ininnus. 


Throat  and  nock  in  front  white  ;  breast  with  wide  longitudinal  black  stripes,  other  under 
parts  variegated  with  white  and  fulvous,  each  feather  with  narrow  transverse  brown  lines. 
Middle  of  abdomen  frequently  white.  Feathers  of  legs  and  toes  white  or  fulvous,  fre- 
quently with  narrow  dark-brown  bars.  Quills  brown,  with  wide  transverse  cinereous 
bands ;  usually  tinged,  on  inner  webs,  with  fulvous ;  tail  similar,  with  much  fulvous  on 
outer  feathers. 

Var.  Pacificus  is  less  reddish,  and  the  posterior  part  of  facial  disk  is  pale  ashy ;  the 
general  color  darker. 

Var.  arcticus,  pale  yellowish,  face  and  legs  nearly  white,  markings  indistinct. 
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Lengtli,  18.00  to  23.00 ;  extent,  35.00  to  52.00 ;  wing,  14.00  to  16.00 ;  tail,  9.00  to  10.00. 
Iris  yellow ;  bill  and  claws  brownish-black. 

Hab.    All  of  North  America.     Var.  arctic uSy  in  the  most  northern  and  central  regions ; 


also  found  in  the  Alpine  Sierra  Nevada,  about  lat.  3G°,  by  Mr.  C.  King.  Found  also,  in 
varying  characters,  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  into  South  America.  Not  re- 
corded from  the  West  Indies. 

Next  to  the  burrowing  owl,  this  species  is  probably  the  most  common  in 
California,  or  the  most  frequently  seen,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  and  the 
difl&culty  of  its  finding  concealment  during  the  day,  where  large  hollow  trees 
are  scarce.  They  are  often  started  from  the  evergreen  oaks,  where  they  sit, 
scarcely  hid  at  all,  and  indeed  seem  able  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  light.  I 
found  a  nest  of  this  species  near  San  Diego,  apparently  an  old  crow*3-nest, 
of  which  there  were  several  in  the  same  tree,  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
groimd.  On  climbing  to  it,  the  female  flew  oft'  into  the  bright  sunlight,  and 
we  were  surprised  to  see  two  young,  lately  hatched  and  covered  with  white 
down.  I  preserved  one  of  them,  and  afterwards  found  an  egg-shell  in  a 
brook  under  the  tree,  white  and  larger  than  that  of  a  hen  when  perfect. 
They  also  build  sometimes  in  hollow  trees,  and  in  Florida  I  have  seen  a  nest 
built  on  the  top  of  a  lonely  column,  which  was  left  standing  after  the  ruin 
of  a  fine  building,  almost  in  the  broad  sunlight.  Eggs  three  to  six,  2.38  by 
2.00  inches,  the  ends  alike.  (Audubon.)  This  is  probably  the  only  species 
of  owl  that  preys  much  on  domestic  fowls,  as  all  the  other  owls  common  in 
California  are  rather  too  small  to  kill  them.  Their  loud  hooting  is  well 
known,  and  not  like  the  cry  of  any  other  owl  that  I  know  of ;  and  travellers* 
tales  are  filled  with  allusions  to  the  terror  inspired  in  the  uninitiated  by 
hearing  their  sudden  and  unexpected  note,  when  camped  about  a  fire  by 
night  in  the  woods. 
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Genus  SCOPS,  Savio^vy. 

Sfops,  Savionv,  Hist.  Kut.  d'Eg^ptc,  I.  1809,  lOS. 

Gek.  CtlAR.     Size  small,  car-tullg  conspicuous.     Facial  disk  imperfect  id  front ;  bill 
short,  nearly  covered  by  projecting  fuatLei-s ;  wiugs  long ;  tail  ratlier  short,  frequently 


curved  inwarde ;  tard  rather  long, 
the  toes  hair>like. 


less  fully  covered  with  short  feathers;  those  on 
About  twenty-five  species  of  Scops  are  known. 


Scops  aalo,  Linn^us, 

IHZ  KOTTLBD  BOBEECE-OWL. 

iSWi  asm,  LiNNJ.DB,  Sjst.  Nnl.  I.  1766,  132  (red  form).  —  Bubo  aalo,  Auddboit,  Birds 
Amcr.  ocL  ed.  I.  147;  pi.  ■10— Ph.  Max.  Cnb.  Jour.  1858,  33.— Sa^aao,  Box  a- 
PARTE,  Comp.  Lis),  6.  —  Cassin,  p.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  SI.  — Heekmanh,  X.  vi.  35. 
—  CooPBB  and  SucKLtY,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  ofW.  T.  155. 

Strix  tiaiia,  Gmelin,  Svst.  Nat.  I.  1799,  297.  — Wilson,  Am.  Om.  V.  83;  pi.  48,  f. 
1 ;  III.  17  ;  pL  19,  f.  I .  —  Aiduboh,  Illnls  Amor,  pi.  97.  —  Nuitall,  Man,  I.  I!5, 

127. 
T  Saip$  McCaUii,  Cassin,  Birds  of  Cul.  and  Tcxiu,  I.  1854,  ISO.    Id.  P.  R.  R«p.  Birds,  IX. 
SS.    IB.  Mgx.  Bound.  Rep.  II.  iii.  4  ;  pi.  1. 

Sp.  Char.    Above  pale  ashy-brown,  with  streak  of  brownisli-black,  and  irregular  mot- 
tlings  of  the  same  mixed  with  cinereous.     Bentath  ashy-white  with  brownish-black  stripes, 
le  lines  of  the  same ;  face,  throat,  and  tarsi  ashy-white,  irr«gularly  lined  and 
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mottled  nitli  pule  brownish ;  quills  brown  with  transvene  bands,  nearly  white  on  the  outer 
webs;  tail  pale  aahy-brown,  witU  about  ten  transverse  narrow  bands  of  pale  cinereous ; 
under  wing  coverts  white,  the  larger  tipped  with  black.     (^Scops  naaia.) 

Younger.  Entire  upper  parta  pale  browniah-red  with  streaks  of  brownish-black,  espe- 
ciall}-  on  the  head  and  scapulars ;  face,  throat,  under  wing  coverts,  and  tarsi,  reddish-white ; 
quills  reddish-brown  ;  tail  mfbus  with  bands  of  brown,  darker  on  the  inner  webs.    {Scopi 


Young.  Entire  plumage  banded  with  ashy-white  and  pale  brown ;  wings  and  twi  pale 
mfbus. 

S.  McCaUii  does  not  seem  to  have  tangible  diHerenees  in  plumage,  and  its  smaller  Mie 
is  according  to  the  usual  rule  in  Southern  specimens  of  widely  distributed  birds.  Length, 
8.00  to  10.75  ;  extent,  1S.50  to  22.50  ;  wing,  6.00  to  7.00 ;  tail,  9.00  to  S.dO.  Iris  yellow ; 
bill  and  claws  liom-eolor;  cere  greenish ;  toes  whitish-gray. 

JiiA.    AH  temperate  North  America.    Cuba '/ 

According  to  Dr.  Baclinian,  the  young  are  red  for  two  years,  when  they 
change  to  gray.     I  have  never  seen  a  red  specimen  in  California. 

This  little  owl  is  quite  common  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  State,  and 
often  captured  in  houses.  At  Fort  Mojave  one  was  brought  to  me  from  a 
hollow  tree,  which  differed  from  one  I  found  at  Santa  Barbara  only  in  being 
rathur  smaller  and  much  paler  gray,  as  if  its  hue  was  affected  by  the  hot, 
dry  cliumte,  although  it  never  exposed  itself  to  the  sunshine.     It  did  not. 
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therefore,  present  the  "  darker "  color  and  more  numerous  better  defined 
transverse  lines  below,  being  scarcely  more  than  light  ash-colot  in  any 
part.  Being  thus  unlike  C'aasin's  S.  McCallii,  I  have  considered  it  only  a 
pale  variety  of  S.  asio,  although  its  southern  locaHty  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect to  iind  it  to  be  )S.  McCallii,  if  indeed  that  be  a  distinct  species. 

At  Santa  Barbara  I  found  a  young  one  half  fledged  on  May  4th,  and  in 
another  tree  a  fine  full-grown  bird.  The  young  was  gray,  but,  according  to 
Cassin,  they  become  red  wlieu  the  feathers  are  fully  grown,  and  afterwards 
gray  E^ain,  specimens  of  both  colors  being  foimd  breeding  together  in  the 
East,  showing  probably  that  it  requires  some  years  to  eflect  the  change. 
They  have  been,  however,  often  taken  for  distinct  sjrecies.  Their  food  is 
entirely  composed  of  small  birds,  mice,  and  insects,  1  have  seen  one  living 
harmlessly  in  a  pigeon-house. 


Scops  flanuneola,  Lichtenstein, 

TEE  FLAHmTLATED  OWLET. 

Scopt  JUnimt<da,  Licht.  Nomcnelntor  Mu8.  Berol.  1&31.  —  Kaup,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  IV.  SSB. 
ScHLCOEL,  Mu9.  Pays  Bos,  Ois.  27.  — Sclati:r,  1'.  Z,  S.  1858,96.  —  Scliteb  *nd  Sal- 
vim,  I'r.  Z.  S.  1868,  57.    Ib.  Exotic  OrnLlhol.  Vil.  68,  99 ;  pi.  50. 

Sp.  Crar.  Above  gniyish-broWD,  Etreakt.'d  and  vemiiculated  willi  black ;  the  marginB 
of  the  scapulars  and  the  pluniea  of  lUv  hi^ail  partially  varied  with  rutbus,  tlie  former  fanning 
a  rufous  line  between  tlic  wiiig  and  the  back.  Outer  webs  of  (he  primaries  with  quadrate 
white  spots.  Beiieatli  trrayisli- white,  all  tlic  fuatiiers  with  a  shaft  streak,  and  numerous 
fine  transvcrso  lines  of  black.    Throat  and  breast  slightly  tinged  with  rufous.    Tarsi  en- 
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lirel/  feathered,  vrhite  slightly  VEiried  with  black ;  toes  entirely  naked  and  bnmn.    Length, 
7.00;  wing,  &.&0;  tail,  1.60;  tarsi,  0.90.     Iris  golden  yellow ;  bill  pale  horn-color,  yellowish 
at  tip.    (Sclater  and  Salvin.) 
Hab.    Fort  Crook,  California,  and  the  mountains  of  Mexico  (Orizaba)  to  Goatemala. 

The  introduction  of  this  species  into  the  fauna  of  California  rests  upon  a 
specimen  collected  at  Fort  Crook,  by  the  late  Captain  John  Feilner,  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Though  not  entirely 
mature,  it  is  unmistakably  this  species.  It  is  much  the  smaEest  of  the 
American  eared  owls,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the  naked  toes  and  the 
rufous  scapular  stripe.  It  is  well  figured  by  Sclater  and  Salvin  in  the  work 
quoted  above,  the  Califomian  skin,  and  another  from  Orizaba,  having  been 
Bubmitted  to  those  gentlemen  for  their  inspection,     (Baird.) 


Scops  Kennleotti,  Elliot. 
Kxnmcoirs  owl. 

Sx^  KfBnicoai,  Elliot,  Pr.  Acai].  Nnt.  Sc  Thil.  1867,  99.    IB.  UlaBt,  Birds  N.  A.  I.  pi.  £7. 

Sp.  Crar.    Head  and  upper  parts  light  nifous  brown,  each  feather  having  a  central 
streak  of  bropmish-black,  and  also  barred  with  the  same  color.    The  rulbiu^>rowa  hue  is 
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lightest  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  almost  a  buff.  Outer  feathers  of  inter- 
scapulars with  outer  webs  light  buff,  forming  a  distinct  bar.  Wings  same  color  as  the 
back,  but  the  central  streak  broader.  Primaries  dark  brown,  outer  webs  marked  with  dis- 
tinct spots  of  light  buff,  slightly  discernible  on  the  inner.  Secondaries  blackish-brown,  outer 
webs  distinctly  spotted  with  dark  buff.  Tertials  mottle<l  with  light  buff  and  black.  Ear- 
tufls  light  buff,  with  a  central  streak  of  black,  and  barred  with  the  same^  broadest  on  outer 
webs.  Feathers  round  the  eye  reddish-brown ;  those  covering  the  nostrils  soiled  white, 
with  black  shafts.  Concealed  patches  of  white  feathers  equidistant  between  the  ear-tufts 
and  the  ears.  Upper  part  of  breast  light  buff,  several  feathers  on  each  side  having  very 
broad  central  streaks  of  black,  forming  together  a  conspicuous  spot ;  the  rest  have  this 
mark  much  narrower,  and  the  black  bars  either  nearly  obsolete  or  mere  wavy  lines. 
Flanks  light  buff,  with  a  broad  line  of  black  in  the  middle,  and  a  conspicuous  bar  of  pale 
yellowish-white  near  the  tips.  Centre  of  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  yellowish-white, 
a  few  indistinct  brown  bars  on  the  latter.  Length,  11.00;  wing,  7.25;  tail,  4.00 ;  bill, 
0.87  along  the  curve ;  claws,  0.50.  Tarsi  reddish-brown ;  feet  yellowish-white  ;  bill  black, 
white  at  tip. 

The  general  color  is  reddish-brown,  mottled  and  blotched  with  black.  In  size  it  is 
between  Scops  asio  and  Olus  Wilsonianus,     (Elliot.) 

Hob.     Sitka. 

This  species  was  described  by  Mr.  Elliot,  from  the  single  specimen  taken 
in  Sitka  by  Mr.  Bischoff.  It  was  called  after  Mr.  Kennicott,  with  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
habits. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  our  knowledge  of  four  species  of  owls 
of  Western  North  America,  so  far,  rests  upon  single  specimens.  Three 
of  these,  Syrtiium  occidentalc,  Scoops  Kcnnicofti,  and  Micrath^ne  Whitnei/i, 
are  types ;  of  the  fourth,  —  Scops  flammwla,  —  the  type  was  taken  in 
Mexico.    (Baird.) 


(Hm  Wihonitmua. 
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GEXU3  OTUB,  Cl-vier. 
Olwi,  CcTtEB,  mgac  Anim.  I.  1817,  3 


Grk.  Cdar.     Fonii  wniuwhat  t'longatt;d.     Ilciil  iiioilcrate ;   car-tufts  long,  erectile ; 
bill  rather  short,  curved  from  thu  banc  :   lUeial  ilirk  iionrly  perfect.     Wings  long,  tail  mod- 


erate ;  tani  and  toes  covered  with  ^rt  t'eatliers ;  clawsi  long,  curved.  Ejcs  rather  small. 
Conclia  of  ear  semicircular,  extending  frotii  the  hill  towards  summit  of  head,  anteriOTlj^ 
operculate.     (Cassin.) 


•  This  flgnre  is  talccn  from  the  European  bird,  and  noi  disiingniahible  in  &  woodcnt  from  the 
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Otns  Wilsonianus,  Lesson. 

THE  LOKGh-EABED  OWL. 

Stn'x  otusy  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  VI.  73;  pi.  51,  f.  3.  —  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.  pi.  883; 

oct.  cd.  I. ;  pi.  37.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  139.     (Not  of  Linnaeus,  the  European  species.) 
Stn'x  Americana,   Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1788,  288.  —  Otus  AmericanuSf  Bonai*artb,  Comp. 

List,  1838,  7.  — Pr.  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  25. 
Otus  WilsonianuSf  Lesson,  Traite  d'Om.  I.  1831,  110.  —  Cassin,  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  53. 

—  Cooper  and  Suckle y,  XXL  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.   155.  —  Coues,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad. 

1866,  50. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  mottled  with  brownish-black,  fulvous,  and  ashy -white,  the  former 
predominating.  Breast  pale  fulvous,  with  stripes  of  brownish-black  ;  abdomen  white,  every 
feather  with  a  wide  stripe  crossed  by  others  of  brownish-black  ;  legs  and  toes  pale  fulvous, 
usually  unspotted,  frequently  with  irregular  dark-brown  bars.  Eye  nearly  encircled  by 
black  ;  other  feathers  of  the  face  ashy-white,  with  minute  lines  of  black  ;  ear-tufis  brown- 
ish-black, edged  with  fulvous  and  ashy-white ;  quills  pale  fulvous  at  their  bases,  with  irreg- 
ular transverse  brown  bands ;  lower  wing  coverts  pale  fulvous,  frequently  nearly  white ; 
the  larger  widely  tipped  with  black  ;  tail  brown,  with  several  irregular  transverse  bands 
of  ashy-fiilvous,  mottled  as  on  the  quills  Length,  13.00  to  15.00  ;  extent,  35  00  to  38.00  ; 
wing,  1 1.00  to  12.00  ;  tail,  5.00  to  6.00.     Iris  yellow ;  bill  and  claws  horn-black. 

Hob,    All  of  temperate  North  America. 

I  found  this  owl  quite  common  near  San  Diego,  and  in  March  observed 
them  sitting  in  pairs  in  the  evergreen  oaks,  apparently  not  much  troubled 
by  the  light.  One  which  I  shot  was  much  infested  by  insects,  which  may 
have  caused  them  to  leave  the  hollow  trees.  On  the  27th  of  March  I 
found  a  nest,  perhaps  that  of  a  crow,  built  in  a  low  evergreen  oak,  in  which 
a  female  owl  was  sitting  on  five  eggs,  then  half  hatched.  The  bird  was 
quite  bold,  flying  round  and  snapping  her  bill  at  me.  I  took  one  egg,  and 
on  the  23d  of  April  found  the  rest  hatched.  In  trying  to  draw  me  away 
from  the  nest,  the  female  imitated  the  cries  of  wounded  birds  in  a  remark- 
ably accurate  manner,  showing  a  power  of  voice  not  heretofore  attributed  to 
the  owls,  but  indicating  their  affinity  to  the  parrots. 

The  eggs  are  white,  measuring  1.60  X  1.36  inches,  and  rounded  at  both 
ends  about  equally,  like  those  of  most  other  owls. 

According  to  Nuttall,  the  cry  of  this  owl  is  a  plaintive  and  hollow  moan- 
ing, sounding  like  "  clow  cloud,"  and  incessantly  repeated  during  the  night. 
I  have  not  heard  this  in  California,  Init  it  is  doubtless  correct. 

This,  as  well  as  the  great  homed  owls,  wanders  into  the  barren,  treeless 
deserts  east  of  the  Sien^i  Xevada,  and  may  be  found  quite  frequently  in 
autumn  hiding  in  the  thickets  of  willows  along  the  streams,  where  the  sun 
shines  with  scarcely  diminished  briglitness.  They  also  resort  to  caves, 
where  there  are  any  to  be  found. 
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Their  food  consists  of  small  animals  entirely,  and  I  think  it  very  doubtful 
if  they  ever  attack  poultry.  By  many  persons  they  are,  however,  mistaken 
for  young  homed  owls,  and  ruthlessly  slain.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that 
a  bird  which  has  become  able  to  fly  never  grows  afterwards  to  any  very 
appreciable  degree. 


Genus  BRACHYOTUS,  Gould. 

Brachyotus,  Gould,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1837,  10. 

I 

Gen.  CnAR.     Ear-tufts  very  short  and  inconspicuous.     General  form  rather  strong ; 
wings  long ;  tail  moderate ;  legs  rather  long,  and  with  the  toes  fully  covered  by  short 


B.  Cassinii. 


feathers ;  claws  long,  very  sharp  and  rather  slender.     Head  moderate ;  eyes  rather  small ; 
fecial  disk  imperfect  on  the  forehead  and  above  eyes ;  tail  moderate.     (Cassin.) 


B.  CassinL 


Of  several  species  referred  to  this  genus,  and  representing  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  naturalists  are  now  inclined  to  make  but  one,  varying 
somewhat  with  the  region,  but  scarcely  differing  in  essential  character. 


PKEYING  BIRDS  — EAPTOEES. 


BrachjrotnB  Cassinii,  Bkewer, 

THE  BHOBT-EAUID  OWL. 

Strix  bratii/olat,  Fobbtbb,  Phi).  Trans.  LXII.  ITTS,  381.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  IV.  64 ;  pL 

33,  t  3.  —  AuDOBOS,  Birda  Amcr. ;  pi.  410,  act.  ed.  I.  NO;  pi.  38  (Otns).  — Ndt- 

TALL,  Man.  I.  111. 
Bradiyotui  paluilrii  Americanui,  BomapaRtE,  Consp.  Av.  1849,  51.  —  Out  bradiyolut  Amrri- 

cania,  Fa.  Mai.  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  27. 
Brachgolia  Caainii,  Brewer,  I'roc.  Bosi.  Soc.  Nu.  Hist.  1855!  —  Kewberbt,  P.  R.  Hep. 

VI.  iv.   1857,  76,  — Cashin,  1",  R.  Bep.  Birds,  IX.  54.  —  Hbebmiitk,  X.  vi.  S4.— 

CooPEB  aad  SucKLBi,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  15S. 

Sp,  Crar.  Ear-tufte  very  short.  Entire  plumage  buff  or  pale  fulvous ;  each  feather 
above  with  a  wide  dark  brown  titrtpe.  tliis  color  prcilominating  on  the  back.  Under  parts 
paler,  frequently  nearly  whitu  on  tho  abdomen,  with  brownieh-black  stripes,  most  numer- 


ous on  the  breast,  very  narrow  anil  \c?s  numerous  on  llic  abdomen  and  flanks ;  legs  and 
toen  usually  like  ihc  abdomen.  Quills  pale  reddish-fulvous  at  batic ;  brown  at  their  ends, 
with  wide  bands  and  large  spots  of  darker  shade  ;  tail  similar,  with  about  five  irreguhu- 
transverse  dark  brawn  bands,  thi»  color  jiredoniinnliiig  on  tht;  central  fcadiers ;  under  tail 

*  The  figure  is  taken  ftoni  tlic  European  bird.    The  American  is  not  distinguishable  in  a 
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coverts  nearly  white.     Throat  white ;  eyes  enclosed  by  large  brownish-black  spots ;  ear- 
tufts  brown,  edged  with  fulvous.     Iris,  cere,  and  toes  yellow ;  bill  and  claws  horn-color. 
Length,  14  to  15 ;  wing,  11  to  12;  tail,  5^  to  6. 
Hob.    All  of  temperate  North  America  and  South  America ;  Greenland ;  Cuba. 

This  is  a  more  northern  species  than  the  Otm,  visiting  the  United  States 
only  in  winter,  and  then  appearing  in  considerable  numbers  or  flocks.  They 
generally  sit  in  long  grass  or  bushes  during  the  day,  little  disturbed  by  the 
sunlight,  and  on  cloudy  days  even  hunt  over  the  prairies,  on  which  they 
usually  obtain  their  prey.  I  have  not  seen  them  south  of  Santa  Clara 
Valley;  but  east  of  the  Sierra  they  have  been  seen  along  the  Mojave  Eiver 
by  Dr.  Heermann. 

Audubon  found  a  nest  of  this  species  in  the  pine  forest  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  built  on  the  ground  under  a  bush,  hidden 
among  long  grass,  of  which  it  was  rouglily  formed.  This  nest  was  flat,  and 
much  spread  out,  and  contained,  on  the  17th  of  June,  four  bluish-white 
eggs,  1.50  X  1.12. 


Sub-Family  SYRNIIXiE. 

Chah.  Head  large,  with  concealed  ear-tufts  or  none.  Facial  disk  nearly 
perfect ;  eyes  small  for  owls ;  wings  rather  short ;  tarsi  and  toes  generally 
fully  feathered.  Size  moderate  or  small.  Concha  of  ear  semicircular, 
operculate. 


5.  nebulosum. 


This  sub-family  embraces  species  differing  greatly  in  size.  Some  are 
among  the  largest,  and  others  among  the  smallest  of  the  owls,  and  they 
inhabit  extremes  of  latitude.     The  plumage  is  generally  very  lax  and  soft. 
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Genus  SYRNIUM,  SAviaNT. 

Si/miam,  Satiomt,  Hist  Nnt.  d'EgTptc,  1.  IS09,  113. 

Gen.  Crar.  Siio  usually  large ;  head  liirge,  without  car-tnfls;  eyes  rather  small; 
bill  BtrODg,  curved  from  tlii!  base ;  fourth  and  filth  tjuills  longest ;  tail  rather  long,  wide, 
roundud ;  legs  moderate  or  rather  long ;  etaws  long,  strong,  very  Bharp.  Conch  of  the 
ear  a  simple  oval  cavity  only  half  the  height  of  the  cranium. 

A  genua  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  species,  chiefly  from  the  northern 
parts  of  tlie  world. 

Symimn  ocddentale,  Xantdb. 

I  OTL. 


SifnUum  oeddenlak,  Xastlb,  Proc.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  Xt.  July,  1859,  IS9.  — Baibs,  Camik, 
and  Lawbemcg,  Birds  N.  Amcr.  II.  v. ;  |i1.  Ixvi.  I860.    Index,  p.  v.  descr. 

Sp.  Char.     General  color  liver-brown,  the  feathers  barrel!  everywhere,  even  on  the 
flanks.    AxiUars  and  under  wing  and  tail  eoverts  baudcd  transversely  willi  white,  the 
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bands  towards  and  on  the  head  contracted  into  rounded  spots.  Bars  of  white  on  feathers 
of  body,  two ;  several  on  the  scapulars,  axillars,  and  other  long  feathers.  Quills  and  tail 
with  7-9  bars,  one  terminal.  Legs  dirty-yellowish,  with  obscure  transverse  brown  mot- 
tlings.     Toes  thickly  feathered,  exposing  only  two  scutellae  at  the  base  of  claws.     Fourth 


quill  longest,  fiflh  and  third  shorter,  second  between  sixth  and  seventh,  first  shorter  than 
eighth.     Length  of  male,  18.00  ;  extent,  40.00  ;  wing,  13.00  ;  tail,  8.50 ;  tarsus  about  2.00. 
Bill  greenish-yellow ;  iris  gamboge ;  claws  horn-color. 
Hab.    Fort  Tejon,  Califomia  (and  northward  ?). 

This  species,  of  the  history  of  which  nothing  is  yet  known,  probably 
resembles  the  Eastern  barred  owl  (S.  nehulosum)  in  habits,  as  it  does  in 
plumage.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Xantiis,  at  Fort  Tejon,  March  6, 
1858 ;  but  only  one  specimen  was  obtained.  The  allied  Eastern  species 
is  widely  spread,  and  this  will  probably  be  found  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  State. 


Symimn  nebnlosum,  Forster. 

THE  BAUKEP  OWL. 

Strix  nebidosa,  Forster,  Trans.  Philos.  Sec.  London,  LXII.  1772,  386,  424. 
Strix  variuSf  Barton,  Frag.  Nat.  Hist.  Pcnn.  1 799,  1 1 . 
i^mnon  nebulotum,  Cassin,  Birds  N.  Amcr.  1858,  HB, 

Figures.  —  Vieillot,  Ois.  d'Am.  Sept  pi.  17  ;  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  IV.  pi.  33,  fig.  2  ;  Andubon, 
Birds  Amer.  pL  46  :  oct  ed.  I.  pi.  36 ;  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  Birds,  pi.  10,  fig.  21 ;  Gould,  Birds 
of  Eur.  I.  pi.  46. 

Sp.  Char.  Smaller  than  the  following;  head  large,  without  ear-tufts;  tail  rather 
long.  Upper  parts  light  ashy-brown,  frequently  tinged  with  dull  yellow ;  with  transverse 
narrow  bands  of  white,  most  numerous  on  the  head  and  neck  behind,  broader  on  the  back. 
Breast  with  transverse  bands  of  brown  and  white ;  abdomen  ashy-white,  with  longitudinal 
stripes  of  brown ;  tarsi  and  toes  ashy-white,  tinged  with  fulvous,  generally  without  spots, 
btit  frequently  mottled  and  banded  with  dark  brown.     Quills  brown,  with  six  or  seven 
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transverse  bars  nearly  pure  white  on  the  outer  webs,  and  ashy-fulvous  on  the  inner  webs; 
tail  liglil  brown,  with  about  five  bands  of  white,  generally  tinged  with  reddish-yellow. 
Feathers  of  disk  tipped  with  white  ;  face  ashy-white,  with  lines  of  brown,  and  a  spot  of 


hiack  in  front  of  the  eye ;  throat  dark  brown  ;  claws  horn-color ;  bill  pale  yellow ;  irides 
bluish-btack.  Sexes  alike.  Total  length  about  20.00;  wing,  13.00  to  14.00;  tail,  9.00. 
Sexes  nearly  of  the  same  size. 

Hab.     Eastern  North  America.     South  ta  Mexico. 

No  specimens  of  tliis  well-known  species  have  yet  been  found  west  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States.  As  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  a  bird  of  such  wide  range  in  other  parts  of  Nortli  America 
should  not  cross  the  mountains,  we  introduce  it  here,  in  anticipation  of  the 
period  of  its  detection  in  the  mountains  of  California,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly occur  sooner  or  later.  The  nocturnal  habits  of  the  owla  naturally 
keep  them  from  the  notice  of  obsen'ers,  and  even  in  the  Eastern  States 
some  species  are  but  rarely  seen  or  killed,  although  perhaps  known  to  be 
actually  abundant. 

Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  have  lately  described  S.  fiUvmxns  as  a  veiy 
closely  allied  Mexican  species.     (Baird.) 


STRIGIDa:  —  THE  OWLS— STRNnOl. 


Symltun  dDerenm,  Gmelut. 

THE  OBEAT  OBAT  OVL. 

Slrix  anena,  Gmblin,  Sj«.  Nat.  I.  1T88,  291 .  —  Bonapabtb,  Am.  Om.;  pi.  aa,t.t.~ 

AuDCTBON,  Om.  Biog. ;  pi.  353.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  L  134. 
Symium  cinereun,  Bonafabtb,  B.  of  Eur.  and  Am.  6.  —  Aodubon,  Birds  Amer. ;  pi.  68.  — 

Camis,  P.  R.  Hep.  Birds  IX.  56.— Nbubbhbt,  VI.  it.  7T.  — Coopbb,  XII.  it.  Zoo). 

of  W.  T.  156.  —  Kacp,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  IV.  1859,  856. 

Sp.  Crar.  The  largest  North  Anierican  owl.  Above  smokj  or  ashy-brown,  mottled 
nnil  barred  with  ashy-while ;  beneath  asliy-white,  with  numerous  dark  ashy-brown  Btripes, 
especially  on  the  breast,  and  with  bars  of  the  same  on  the  abdomen,  le^  and  lower  tail 


corerts.  Quills  brown,  w  h  bo  li  de  irregular  bands  of  ashy-while ;  tail  rimilar, 
with  five  or  six  bands,  an  mo  ed  h  dark  brown.  Feathers  of  the  disk,  on  the  peck 
tipped  with  while  ;  eye  n  a  black  spot ;  radiating  feathers  round  the  eye. 
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with  regular  transverse  narrow  bars  of  dark  brown  and  ashy-white.     Length,  25,00 ;  ex- 
tent, 56.00;  winn,  18.00;  tail,  12.00  to  15.00.     Iris  yellow  ;  bill  and  dawa  paler, 
//at.     Nortliem  North  Ameriea.     Sacramento  ValWy,  according  to  Newbcrrj-. 

Tliis  owl  U  common  in  the  dense  spruce  forests  near  the  Columbia  lUver, 
and  northward.  It  is  probably  resident  tbrougliout  the  year  in  that  lati- 
tude, and  perhaps  in  the  high  mountains  of  California. 

Its  habits  are  to  some  extent  diunial,  or  it  is  active  towards  sunset,  and 
at  times  utters  a  low  laughing  cry,  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  mottled  owl. 
Richardson  found  a  nest  nuar  kt.  00°,  built  of  sticks  in  the  top  of  a  lofty 
balsam  poplar,  and  lined  with  ieathere.  it  contained  three  young,  covered 
with  whitish  down. 


Gekub  NYCTALE,  BaRHH. 

NyiaU,  Beehh,  leis,  1838,  1371. 

(Jes.  Char.  Size  small.  Head  with  very  small  car-tufts,  only  seen  when  erected ; 
eyes  small;  bill  moderatj^;  facial  disk  nearly  periect  Wings  ratlicr  long;  tail  short;  toes 
densely  feathered.     Coach  of  ear  very  large,  with  an  operculum. 


Only  four  or  five  species  of  Nydale  are  known,  most  of  them  in  America. 
They  are  aU  of  diminutive  size,  and  rarely  met  with  living,  owing  to  the 
close  concealment  which  they  jiractise  during  the  day,  in  this  respect  quite 
different  from  some  of  our  American  species. 
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Nyctale  albifrotu,  Shaw. 

EXSTLAVD-B  OWL. 

Strix  dbifiun;  Shaw,Nm.  MUc.  V.  1794.  — JVycto/?  aBii/roia,  Cabsik,  6.  of  Cal.  and  Tex. 

1  ST.    iB.  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds.  IX.  57.  —  Cocks,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  50. 
Srixjnmlalis,  LtCHTBNSTEiN,  Trans.  Berlin  Ac.  1838,  340. 

A(j«a&  A'lWoiH/ii",  Hot,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  PhiL  VI.  IBS2,  aio.  — Cassib,  B.  of  Cil.  and  Tex.  I. 

1855,63  ;  pi.  \i. 

Sp.  Char.     Head,  upper  part  of  breast,  and  entire  upper  part",  dark  chocolate-brown ; 

fbreheail  and  eyebrowa  white.     Tliroat,  and  a  line  running  down  on  each  aide  from  bn»c 

of  under  mandible,  white  ;  other  under  parts  of  body  reddish  ochre-yellow.     Quills  dark 

brown,  with  Bmail  white  spots  on  their  outer  edges,  and  laipi  white  spots  on  their  inner 


webs.    Tail  dark  brown,  with  two  transverse  bands  of  white,  and  a  narrow  white  tip. 
Length  about  8.00 ;  wing,  6.25  ;  tail,  3.00,     Iris  yellow ;  bill  and  claws  dark.     (Cassin.) 
Hab.    Northern  North  America  to  Canada  and  Wisconsin.    California  (Licht«nstein). 

I  have  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  German  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
of  San  Francisco,  a  specimen  of  this  owl,  brought  from  Nevada,  close  to 
the  boundary  of  California,  about  lat.  39°,  altitude  seven  thousand  feet, 

Cassin's  beautiful  plate,  and  interesting  description  above  referred  to,  in- 
clude all  at  present  known  of  its  habits.  On  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  conti- 
nent it  seems  limited  to  the  northern  regions,  and  on  this  coast  probably 
confiues  its  range  to  the  highest  mountains,  unless  driven  down  to  the  val- 
leys in  winter  by  cold. 

Dr.  Hoy  remarks  that  one  flew  into  an  open  shop  in  Eacine,  Wisconsin, 
in  July,  1852,  It  was  strictly  nocturnal,  uttered  a  low  tremulous  note,  and 
was  an  active,  efficient  mouser. 
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Nyetale  Acadica,  Gmbuk. 

THE  AUSUK  OWI. 

Strix  Jnu/ini,  Gmeum,  Sjst.  Nut.  I.  1788,  296.  —  Nottxll.  Mnn.  I.  US.— AcnnBOK, 
Binla  Amer. ;  pi.  199.  — Sgciaie  Anulica,  Bonafaktb,  Uur.  nnd  N.  Amer.  Birda,  7. — 
Cassin,  F.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX,  58,  —  Kalp,  Trans.  ZooI.  Soc.  IV.  306.  — CooPSKand 
SncKLET,  XIL  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  1S6.  — SoLATE*.  Pr.  Zool  Soc.  1858,  !95.  (Om- 
aca.)  — LoBD.Pr.  R.  Art  Inst.  Woolwich,  IV.  1863,  III. 

Slrix  paaerina,  "  hiKit JLVi,"  WiLgoN,  Am.  Om.  IV.  66;  pi.  34. 

Sp.  Chab.  Above  redilish-brown,  tinged  with  olive ;  head  in  front  with  fine  white 
lines,  and  large  parti}'  concealed  white  spots  on  the  neck  behind,  rump,  nnd  scapuUra. 
Face  ftBhy-white,  throat  white,  under  parts  ashy-whiie,  with  ]>alo  reddish-brown  stripes ; 


under  wing  nnd  tml  eoverts  white.  Quills  brown,  willi  Btnall  white  spots  on  their  outer 
edges,  and  large  white  spots  on  tlicir  inner  webs ;  tail  brown,  ejth  feather  with  about  three 
pairs  of  white  spots.     Iris  yellow  ;  bill  and  claws  dark. 

//oft.     Northern  parts  of  North  America.     South  to  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

Found  at  Fort  Tejon  by  Mr.  J.  Xaiitus  de  Vesey.  It  is  probably  more 
common  northward,  as  I  otrtained  it  at  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory, 
and  in  the  Eastern  States  it  does  not  seem  to  be  common  south  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  very  nocturnal,  and  its  habits  arc  therefore  hut  little  known. 
It  is  said  to  have  a  cry  like  the  whetting  of  a  saw.  Audubon  found  their 
e^  in  Maryland,  deposited  in  crow's  nests  or  holes  of  trees,  numbering 
three  to  six,  white,  and  elliptical 
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Sub-Family  ATHENINiE. 

Char.    Size  small ;  facial  disk  very  imperfect,  nearly  obsolete ;  tarsi  par- 
tially or  but  thinly  feathered ;  head  imtufted. 

The  species  of  this  group  are  niunerous,  and  less  strictly  nocturnal  than 
others. 


Genus  AT 


Z97i 


BoiB. 


Athene,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  549. 


Gen.  Char.    Wings  rather  long ;  taU  rather  short ;  bill  short ;  legs  rather  long,  thmlj 
covered  with  short  bristly  feathers ;  toes  naked,  or  with  a  few  hair-like  feathers. 

Contains  forty  species,  generally  distributed. 


Athene  ciinictilaria,  Molina. 

THE  BUBBOWnrO  OWL. 

Strix  cunicuhria,  Molina,  Sagg.  Stor.  Nat.  Chili,  1782. — Nuttall,  Han.  I.  123,  and 
other  aathors  on  the  Califomian  species.  —  Athene  cunicularia,  Bokapabtb,  Eur.  and 
Am.  Birds,  6.  —  Cassin,  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  60.  —  Baird,  X.  iii.  13.  (Utah.)  —  Kbn- 
NERLY,  X.  iy.  20.  —  Kaup,  Trans.  Z.  S.  iv.  201.  —  Hbbrxann,  X.  vL  33.  —  Canfibld, 
Amer.  Nat.  1869,  583  (hahits).—  Cooper  and  Sucklby,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  157. 

Strix  Calijbrnica,  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.;  pi.  432,  t  2  (name).  In.  oct  ed.  I.;  pi.  31. 
(Lower  figure.) 

Athene  hypugcea,  Newberry,  P.  R.  Rep.  VL  ii.  17,  bat  not  of  Bonaparte ;  the  species  foond 
cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  according  to  Cassin. 

Sp.  Char.    Upper  parts  light  ashy-brown,  with  large  spots  of  dull  white  enclosed  in 
edgings  of  brownish-black.    Throat  white ;  a  transverse  band  of  brownish-black  and  red- 
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dteh-white  feathers  across  the  neck  id  Iront,  guececdcd  b_v  a  large  patch  of  white.  Breast 
light  brown  with  lai^e  sjmts  of  while  as  aboie  ;  abdomen  yellowish-white,  with  hastate  or 
crescentic  spots  of  red  dish-brown,  in  transverse  bands.  Under  tiul  coverts,  tibin,  tarsi, 
and  under  wing  coverts  yellowisii-wliite  ;  quills  and  tail  tight  brown,  with  spots  of  reddish- 
white,  which  are  edged  with  brownish-black.     Tail  with  about  six  tiranBverse  bands,  or 


para  of  spots,  of  reddish-white  edged  with  dark  brown.  Other  specimens  are  much 
lighter  and  tinged  with  dull  yellow,  having  a  Ihdcd  appearance. 

Younger.  Above  with  light  grayish-brown  spots  irregular  in  shape  and  confused  ;  fre- 
qnently  predominating  on  head.  Abdomen  ycl low isli -white,  nearly  unspotted.  Length, 
9.50  to  10.00 ;  extent,  23.&0  to  25.00 ;  wing,  6.75  to  T.T5  ;  tail,  3.50  to  4.00.  Iris  yel- 
low ;  bill  horn-color ;  toes  gray. 

Hab.  North  America  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  South  America  (Peru,  Chili, 
Buenoa  Ayres,  etc.). 

Probably  one  of  the  most  common  birds  in  California,  and  known  to 
almost  everybody,  as  they  are  visible  at  all  times  of  tlie  day,  and  not  timid. 
■Wherever  the  large  ground-squirrel  {Sptrvwphilvs  Beeehcjji)  is  found,  —  and 
that  is  in  almost  every  valley  west  of  the  Sierra,  —  this  owl  is  its  constant 
companion,  living  in  the  deserted  burrows  of  the  squirrels,  and  apparently 
in  perfect  harmony  with  them,  althougli  the  young  squirrels  doubtless  oc- 
casionally furnish  the  owl  with  a  meal,  for  which  the  squirrel  perhaps  takes 
its  pay  by  sucking  the  owl's  eggs,  after  the  manner  of  its  relative,  the  rat. 

The  owl,  however,  undoubtedly  burrows  for  itself  in  r^ons  where  there 
are  no  squirrels  laige  enough  to  make  burrows  for  it  I  found  one  living 
near  the  Colorado,  in  a  burrow  which  it  had  apparently  just  made,  as  there 

Note.  —  Specimens  obtained  by  Hr.  Hepbom,  near  Mariposa,  and  one  from  Vancouver 
Island,  closely  resemble  A.  hgpugaa. 
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was  no  animal  in  that  region  that  made  such  burrows.  The  soil  was  grav- 
elly, and  yet  the  holes  were  so  deep  that  I  could  not  reach  the  bottom  with 
a  ramrod.  The  difficulty  of  burrowing,  and  comparative  scarcity  of  food, 
make  this  owl  scarce  in  that  region.  The  specimen  I  preserved  was  like 
those  foimd  near  the  coast,  in  colors  and  size. 

At  San  Diego,  as  early  as  January  11th,  they  were  preparing  to  lay,  and  I 
saw  one  chase  a  large  hawk  {F.  polyagrus  T)  away  from  its  burrow,  towards 
which  the  hawk  had  darted  with  the  intention  of  catching  the  owL 

On  February  4th  the  males  began  to  utter  a  call  in  the  early  evening,  as 
they  sat  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrow.  This  note  sounded  like  the  word 
"  cuc-koo  "  slowly  pronoimced,  with  an  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
last  very  long.  Europeans  told  me  that  it  was  very  much  like  the  cry  of 
the  well-known  European  cuckoo,  and  I  have  since  seen  a  statement  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  that  the  writer  had  discovered  "the  cuckoo"  in  Califomia, 
knowing  it  by  its  note,  which  he  heard  near  the  tul6  marshes  of  the  San 
Joaquin  !  His  cuckoo  was  doubtless  this  owl ;  for  though  I  have  not  before 
seen  any  record  of  this  fact,  I  heard  and  saw  the  birds  too  frequently  to  be 
mistaken.  The  tone  is  soft  and  musical,  but  has  the  property  of  seeming  to 
be  much  farther  off  than  the  bird  really  is,  and  therefore  may  have  been 
often  heard  when  its  origin  was  unknown.  The  owl  continued  this  call 
during  the  month  of  March,  and  then  sometimes  uttered  it  during  the  day 
at  intervals. 

On  the  4th  of  April  I  dug  out  two  fresh  eggs  from  a  burrow,  which  I 
had  to  follow  for  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  then  five  feet  horizontally,  where 
I  found  an  enlarged  chamber  in  which  were  the  eggs,  deposited  on  a  few 
feathers.*  They  were  smaller  than  pigeons'  eggs,  nearly  round,  and  pure 
white.     The  Eastern  species  lays  four  eggs,  according  to  Audubon. 

About  the  end  of  April  the  young  begin  to  appear  at  the  mouth  of  their 
burrow,  where  they  sit  in  company  with  the  parents  during  the  early  morn- 
ing, easily  distinguished  by  their  darker  plumage  and  almost  banded  breasts. 
Their  actions  are  very  ludicrous,  as  they  allow  one  to  come  quite  near,  and 
bow  repeatedly  to  the  approaching  visitor,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  low 
cackling  note.  If  alarmed  they  either  fly  off  to  another  burrow  or  suddenly 
dive  down  into  one.  Their  flight  is  rapid,  by  repeated  flaps  and  undulating 
sailings,  like  that  of  a  woodpecker,  showing,  as  does  their  call-note,  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  Scansores. 

Their  food  consists  wholly  of  mice,  small  birds,  and  insects,  and  they 
must  be  among  the  most  useful  birds  we  have  in  destroying  gophers.  They 
hunt  chiefly  or  altogether  at  night,  and  then  often  make  a  loud  cackling 
as  they  fly.  They  are  constant  residents  in  most  parts  of  this  State,  and  ex- 
tend north  to  the  Columbia  River. 

In  October,  1863, 1  heard  the  call-note  of  these  birds  almost  every  even- 
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ing  about  Drum  Baxracks,  Wilmington,  showing  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  spring. 

From  Monterey  north  this  species  becomes  very  rare,  or  entirely  absent 


on  the  west  side  of  the  Coast  Bange. 


Athene  hypngeea,  Bonaparte. 

THE  BUBBOWnfO  OWL. 

Strix  hypugcMt  Boxapartb,  Am.  Om.  I.  1825,  72.  — Athene  hypugoBa,  Cassin,  Baird,  Birds 
N.  Amer.  1858,  59.  —  Coopeb  and  Sucklbt,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  151. 

Athene  socialis,  Gambbl,  Pr.  Acad.  Phil.  III.  1846,  47.  —  Sclater,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1857,  201. 
(Xalapa,  Mexico.)  — Dresser,  Ibis,  65,  330. 

Figures.  —  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  I.  pi.  7,  fig.  2 ;  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.  pi.  432,  fig.  1 : 
oct  ed.  I.  31  (upper  figure). 

Sp.  Char.  Tarsi  long,  slender,  thinly  covered  in  front  only  with  short  feathers,  gen- 
erally with  its  lower  half  nearly  bare,  and  frequently  almost  entirely  naked,  and  with 
small  circular  scales  laterally  and  posteriorly ;  toes  with  a  few  hairs. 

Adult,  Upper  parts  light  ashy-brown,  with  numerous  partially  concealed  circular,  cor- 
date, and  ovate  spots  of  dull  white,  which  spots  are  enclosed  witli  a  narrow  edge  of  dark 
brown.  Throat  white ;  a  transverse  band  of  dark  brown  and  reddish-white  on  the  neck 
in  front,  succeeded  by  a  large  patch  of  white ;  breast  light  brown,  with  large  spots  of 
white,  like  the  upper  parts ;  abdomen  yellowish,  with  transverse  narrow  bands  of  red- 


A.  hypugaa, 

dish-brown  ;  under  tail  coverts,  feathers  of  the  tibia  and  tarsus,  and  under  wing  coverts, 
yellowish-white.  Quills  light  brown,  with  semicircular  spots  of  reddish-white  on  their 
outer  webs,  and  with  oval  or  irregular  spots  of  the  same  on  their  inner  webs.  Tail  light 
brown,  with  about  five  or  six  irregular  transverse  bands  of  yellowish-white.  Bill  dark 
bluish  at  base,  yellow  at  tip  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible.  This  is  the  most 
mature  plumage,  and  is  that  represented  in  Audubon's  figure  cited  above.  The  most  usual 
plumage  is,  however,  as  follows  :  — 

Adtdt.     Upper  parts  like  the  preceding,  but  lighter  colored,  and  much  more  tinged 
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with  dull  yellow,  having  generally  a  faded  or  bleached  appearance.  White  spots  more 
numerous  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  frequently  giving  the  predominating  color  to  the 
head.  Rump  and  tail  strongly  tinged  with  reddish.  Under  parts  like  the  preceding,  but 
lighter,  and  with  the  reddish-brown  of  the  abdomen  assuming  the  form  of  semicircular  or 
hastate  spots.  This  plumage  has  very  nearly  the  same  characters  as  the  preceding,  but  is 
lighter  and  has  a  faded  appearance,  and  is  much  the  most  frequently  met  with  in  speci- 
mens.    Tliis  plumage  is  not  figured. 

Another  plumage  is  :  Upper  parts  much  less  tinged  with  yellow  or  reddish,  being  nearly 
light  grayish-brown  ;  white  spots  very  irregular  in  shape.  Abdomen  nearly  pure  white, 
or  tinged  with  yellowish,  with  traces  only  or  but  few  spots  of  reddish-brown.  This  plu- 
mage is  given  in  Bonaparte's  plate,  cited  above  ;  but  it  is  unusual  for  the  abdomen  to  be 
so  nearly  pmre  white  and  unspotted  as  rej)resented.  Total  length,  female  (of  skin),  about 
9.50  ;  wing,  7.00  ;  tail,  3.50.     Male,  total  length,  about  9.00  ;  wing,  6.50  ;  tail,  3.00. 

Hab,     From  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Mexico. 

In  this  species  the  feathers  on  the  tarsus  are  restricted  to  a  narrow  longi- 
tudinal band  or  stripe  in  front,  generally  quite  imperfect  in  the  lower  half, 
leaving  that  portion  nearly  bare  to  the  toes,  though  it  is  quite  unusual  to 
find  the  tarsus  so  entirely  uncovered,  as  represented  in  Audubon's  figure 
cited  above.  This  bird  is  i*ather  smaller  than  cunieularia,  and  has  the  tar- 
sus shorter  as  well  as  much  less  feathered.  It  inhabits  the  countries  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  cunicularia  appears  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  west  of  the  same  range.     (Cassin.) 

Whether  we  really  have  more  than  one  species  of  burrowing  owl  in  North 
America  is  still  a  question,  the  difference,  if  any,  being  exceedingly  slight. 
To  furnish  the  means  of  comparison,  however,  we  reproduce  above  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Cassin  on  the  subject.  Mr.  James  Hepburn,  an  excellent 
authority  on  the  birds  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  thinks  that  there  are  two  species, 
and  states  that  both  ai*e  found  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  California. 
If  two  species  exist,  their  habits  appear  to  be  very  similar.    (Baird.) 


Genus  MICRATHENE,  Coues. 

Micrathme,  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  57.     (Type,  Athene  Whitneyi,  Cooper.) 

Gex.  Char.  Bill  small  and  weak,  compressed  at  base.  Facial  disk  not  conspicuously 
defined  ;  imperfect  behind  the  eyes.  Wings  very  long ;  from  the  carpal  joint,  measuring 
two  tliirds  the  total  length  of  body  ;  exposed  portion  of  first  primary  only  two  thirds  that 
of  longest ;  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  fifth  little  shorter,  second  about  equal  to  sixth. 
Tarsi  moderate ;  feathered  only  a  short  distance  below  the  upper  joint,  the  remaining  por- 
tion clothed  only  with  sparse  bristly  hairs,  as  is  the  superior  surface  of  tlie  toes.  Claws 
very  weak,  moderately  curved.     Middle  toe  and  claw  about  as  long  as  tarsus.    (Coues.) 

Of  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  Glaucidium,  this  genus  has  a  small- 
er bill,  much  longer  wings,  and  much  shorter  tail,  with  different  proportions 
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of  tarsus  and  toes.  From  Athene  it  differs  in  proportion  of  toes,  of  qiiillB, 
etc. ;  the  tarsus  being  shorter,  and  the  outer  primaries  much  more  elongat- 
ed. The  hristly  bare  lege  are  the  only  point  common  to  the  two  genera. 
(Coues.) 


Micratliene  Wliltnesri,  Cooper. 

WHiTHEVB  OWL. 

AAeM  Vhilaegi,  Cooper,  Proc.  Cnl.   Acod.  N.  Sc.  II.  1S63,  US.  — McraOaK  ITliliHjn, 
Cooes,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  51.  —Elliot,  111.  B.  N.  A.  XII. ;  plate. 

Sp.  CnAR.     Above  light  browniph.^;rHy,  tliickly  f^pottoil  wilh  angukr  pale  brown  dots, 
most  densely  on  head,  but  those  on  back  latest ;  back  also  Eomenhat  haired  with  waving 


P> 


line*  of  the  «anK>  color.  A  concealed  white  bar  crofwcs  the  middle  of  feathers  on  back  of 
neck,  fbnning  a  collar,  the  bases  of  thew  Teatlicrs  being  plumbeouB  like  those  of  the  reiL 
Qaills  with  three  to  six  spots  on  each  web,  those  on  the  inner  web  white,  u  are  those  on 
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outer  web  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quills ;  the  rest  of  the  spots  light  brown.  A 
row  of  white  spots  on  edges  of  lesser  coverts,  four  on  the  upper,  seven  on  the  lower  series, 
with  a  row  of  light  brown  spots  between.  A  few  white  spots  also  on  outer  secondaries. 
A  white  stripe  on  outer  row  of  scapulars,  edged  by  light  brown  stripes  towards  the  middle 
of  back.  Rest  of  wing  feathers  dark  brown,  the  secondaries  with  light  ashy  dots  towards 
their  ends.  Tail  feathers  colored  like  the  quills,  the  light  spots  forming  five  broken  bars, 
and  another  narrower  bar  at  the  tip.  Wings  and  tail  ashy-brown  beneath,  with  white 
bars ;  edge  of  wing  white ;  lower  wing  coverts  white,  tinged  with  yellowish,  and  with  a 
dark  brown  patch  at  their  ends. 

Stiff  feathers  above  eye  white,  with  black  spots  on  the  middle  of  their  shafts.  Feathers 
below  orbit  light  brown,  faintly  barred  with  darker ;  bristles  around  bill  black  for  their 
outer  half  Chin  and  throat  feathers  white,  their  bases  black,  and  the  tips  of  the  lower 
series  light  brown ;  the  white  thus  forming  a  broad  crescent  in  fix)nt  of  neck,  extending 
between  outer  angles  of  orbits,  somewhat  broken  at  the  median  line,  and  edged  with 
brown,  darkest  laterally.  Sides  of  neck  narrowly  barred  with  ashy,  alternating  with  light 
and  dark  brown ;  a  large  white  patch  in  front  of  neck,  mottled  with  blackish.  Breast  im- 
perfectly barred  and  blotched  with  the  same  colors,  the  brown  forming  large  patches 
toward  abdomen,  margined  with  gray  and  white.  Sides  more  grayish,  tinged  yellow,  flanks 
plumbeous.  Tibial  feathers  narrowly  barred  with  light  and  dark  brown.  Tarsal  bristles 
white,  those  on  toes  yellowish.  Length,  6.25  ;  extent,  15.25 ;  wing,  4.50 ;  tail,  2.25  ;  tar- 
sus, 0.90  ;  middle  toe,  0.60 ;  with  its  claw,  0.70 ;  inner  lateral  claw  reaching  to  base  of 
middle,  outer  to  base  of  inner ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  0.50 ;  gape  of  bill,  0.45  ;  its  height,  0.30 ; 
with  at  base,  0.40.  Iris  bright  yellow ;  bill  pale  green  (drying  black  with  yellow  edges)  ; 
soles  yellow ;  claws  horn-brown. 

Hah,    Colorado  Valley,  California. 

No.  208,  State  collection,  male  (?),  shot  at  Fort  Mqjave,  lat.  35®,  Colorado 
Valley,  on  April  26,  1861,  is  as  yet  a  unique  specimen.  It  is  the  smallest 
owl  yet  discovered  within  the  United  States,  being  considerably  less  than 
the  little  Glaucidium  gnoma.  In  colors  it  much  resembles  that  species,  but 
differs  essentially  in  the  generic  characters,  these  being  closely  like  those 
of  our  Athene,  the  burrowing  owl.  Its  habits  are  probably,  however,  en- 
tirely different,  as  I  found  it  in  a  dense  thicket,  on  a  very  windy  morning, 
where  it  may  perhaps  have  merely  taken  a  temporary  refuge,  after  being 
blown  down  from  some  of  the  caverns  in  the  barren  mountains  surrounding 
the  valley.    Its  stomach  contained  insects  and  some  small  feathers. 


Genus  OLAUdDITTM,  Boib. 

Glaucidium,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  970. 

Gen.  Char.  Size  very  small ;  head  moderate,  untufled ;  wings  moderate  or  rather 
short ;  tail  short ;  facial  disk  nearly  obsolete ;  bill  short,  rather  wide,  strong ;  tarsi  fully 
feathered ;  claws  rather  long  and  curved,  very  sharp. 
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O'lanciditun  Callfomicmn,  Sclater. 

TEE  PTOmr  OWL. 

S!nx  paitfrlnaidu,  ArDCBON,  Om.  Bio^.  V.  271,  pi,  432,  f  4,  5;  oct  cd.  I.  pi.  30.     (Sarnim.) 

NltttilL,  Mail.  1.  148. 
GktiKidiun  in/aicalam,  Cas»in,  B  uf  Cat.  anil  'Ivx.  1.  1 7S.  —  Nkwberky,  F.  R.  Rep.  TL  ij. 

77.    ("  Not  or  Tvmminck,  wliLli  ia  saiiii'  us  preceding."  Cjlbbin.) 
Claacidiam  gnoaia,  Wagleb,  lais,  XXV.  183a.  275.  —  Casbin,  P.  R.  Rep.  Binl«,  IX.  68.— 

UbEBiiAKN,  X.  vi.  34.  —  CoofER   iiiid  Sdcklev,  XIl.  iil.  Zool.  of  W.   T.  158. — 

CouKS,  I'r.  A.  N.  Se.  1860,  50.  —  Lord,  Iiitcllcctunl  Obsen'er,  1865, 409.     (Habit.) 
Glaucidium  Cali/itniiaim,  Sclateb,  I'roc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1857,  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Spot  beforu  the  ej«,  and  extending  over  it,  wliite.  Upper  porta  entire]/ 
browni»li-olive,  with  small  circular  spots  of  dull  wliitc  or  pale  rufous,  numerous  on  the 
head,  largeat  on  tLu  ecapulars.  An  irregular,  [lartlj-  coiiceali-d  baml  of  while  on  the  neck 
behind,  suteceded  by  a  black  one.  Tliroat  wliite,  a  hand  of  brown inh-olive  across  breast ; 
other  under  parts  white,  striped  with  dark   olive   brown ;  <iuillB  dark  brown,  with  small 


white  spots  on  thuir  out«r  webs,  and  large  ciri'iilar  or  oval  ones  on  tlicir  inner;  tail  dark 
brown,  with  about  six  or  seven  {lairs  of  spots  on  each  feather;  largeron  the  inner  wehs. 
Under  wing  coverts  white,  with  black  spots. 

Female,  with  rather  larger  and  more  numerous  spott  above.  Length,  6.50  to  7.60;  ex- 
tent, 13.00  to  14.00;  wing,  3.50  to  3,75;  Mil,  2.75  to  3.00.  Iris  j-ellow;  biU  greenish- 
yellow;  feet  pale  yellow. 

Hab.  Oregon,  California,  No  aiitlu'iilie  case  of  its  occurrence  south  of  the  United 
States. 
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Not  uncommon  in  the  middle  parts  of  Califomia,  but  I  did  not  meet  with 
it  southward.  The  one  I  obtained  near  the  Columbia  Eiver,  in  1854,  was 
flying  about  on  a  cloudy  day  among  some  sparrows,  not  much  smaller  than 
itself ;  and  sometimes,  according  to  Townsend,  this  owl  makes  a  meal  of 
them,  though  my  specimen  had  nothing  but  insects  in  its  stomach.  Its 
flight  is  rapid  and  easy,  and  its  motions  quick  for  an  owL  Drs.  Heer- 
mann  and  Newberry  mention  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
but  of  its  habits  nothing  further  has  been  recorded. 

Mr.  J.  K  Lord  found  this  bird  on  Vancouver's  Island,  and  found  the  nest 


G.  Calijomicum. 

of  the  pair,  or  rather  two  round  rough  eggs,  laid  on  the  decayed  wood  in  a 
large  knot-hole  of  an  oak  near  a  small  lake,  early  in  May.  By  watching  in 
the  morning  twilight  he  observed  them  to  fly  with  a  short,  quick,  jerking 
flight  in  search  of  insects,  which  they  usually  captured  on  the  ground,  often 
pouncing  upon  them  from  the  lower  branches.  After  obtaining  enough  food 
the  pair  would  sit  close  together  in  the  shade  during  the  heat  and  glare  of 
the  sunshine,  and  about  dusk  again  pursued  their  prey  for  a  short  time,  re- 
tiring at  dark  into  the  knot-hole,  thus  showing  that  their  habits  are  not 
nocturnal 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  a  greater  superstitious  dread  of  this  owl  than 
of  any  other  animal,  and  to  consider  the  killing  of  one  as  sure  to  cause 
horrible  misfortunes. 


Sub-Family  NYCTEININiE,  The  Day  Owls. 

Char.  General  form  compact  and  robust.  Head  moderate,  without  ear- 
tufts  ;  wings  and  tail  rather  long ;  tarsi  strong,  which,  with  the  toes,  are 
more  densely  covered  than  in  any  other  division  of  this  family. 
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This  division  embraces  two  species  only,  which  inhabit  the  Arctic  i^ions 
of  both  continent,  migrating  southward  in  the  winter. 


Genus  N  V  UTKA,  Stephens. 

Ngdm,  SnvBSVS,  CoQt.  ofShaw'sZool.  XIII.  ISse,  62.     (T;pe,  Sb-tzMycfto,  L.) 

Gek,  Char.     Lai^ ;   head  rather  large,  without  ear-tuAs ;  no  facial  disk ;  l^s  rather 
short,  and  with  the  loea  covered  densely  with   long  hair-like  feathers,  nearly  concealing 


the  clftWB.     Bill  rfiort,  nearly  concealed  by  projecting  feathers,  very  strong ;   irings  long ; 
tail  moderate,  or  rather  long,  wide ;  claws  strong,  fully  curved. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  at  present  known  to  natuialiats,  occurring 
in  the  north  of  both  hemispheres. 
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Nyctea  nivea,  Daudix. 

THE  nOWT  OWL;  THE  WHITE  OWL. 

Strix  nivea,  Daudin,  Traitc  d'Orn.  II.  1800,  190.  —Nyctea  nivta,  Bberx,  Isis,  1834, 108.  — 
Cassin,  Baibd,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  63. 

Strix  nyctea,  Linn^us,  Syst.  Nat  I.  1766,  132. 

Strix  Candida,  Latham,  Ind.  Om.  Supp.  1801,  14.  —  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  330.  (San  An- 
tonio, Texas.) 

Strix  erminea,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  VII.  1809,  251. 

Strix  arctica,  Bartram,  Travels,  289.     (1791,  but  not  of  Sparrmann,  1789.) 

Strix  scandiaca,  "  Linn^us,"  Malmgren,  Cab.  Jour.  1865,  396. 

Figures.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  IV.  pi.  32,  fig.  1 ;  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.  pi.  121 :  oct.  ed. 
I.  pi.  28 ;  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  Birds,  pi.  9,  fig.  20 ;  Gould,  B.  of  Eur.  I.  pi.  43. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  nearly  concealed  by  projecting  plumes ;  eyes  large.  Entire  plumage 
white,  frequently  with  a  few  spots,  or  imperfect  bands,  only  on  the  upper  parts,  dark 
brown,  and  on  the  under  parts,  with  a  few  irregular  and  imperfect  bars  of  the  same ;  quills 
and  tail  with  a  few  spots  or  traces  of  bands  of  the  same  dark  brown.  The  prevalence  of 
the  dark  brown  color  varies  much  in  different  specimens ;  frequently  both  upper  and  un- 
der parts  are  very  distinctly  banded  transversely,  and  sometimes  this  color  predominates 
on  the  back.  Plumage  of  the  legs  and  toes  pure  snowy-white  ;  bill  and  claws  dark  horn- 
color  ;  irides  yellow.     Total  length,  24.00  to  27.00  ;  wing,  16.00  to  17.00 ;  tail,  10.00. 

Hab.  Northern  regions  of  both  continents ;  migrating  southward  in  the  winter  almost 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Although  there  is  as  yet  no  intimation  of  the  occurrence  in  California  of 
this  large  owl,  its  abundance  throughout  the  Arctic  regions  generally,  and 
the  extreme  southward  migrations  along  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  States 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  render  it  very  probable  that  it  will  yet  be  detected 
south  of  British  Columbia  in  the  winter  season,  especially  along  the  moun- 
tains. Like  the  hawk  owl,  this  species  is  abroad  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  high  north  makes  its  prey  of  ptarmigan,  or  white  grouse,  rabbits, 
mice,  and  other  animals  so  abundant  in  the  san^e  region.  The  nest  is  made 
on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  usually  five  or  six  in  number,  white  as  in 
all  owls,  and  rather  small  for  the  apparent  size  of  the  bird. 


Genus  SXTRNIA,  Dumeril. 

Sumia,  Duueril,  Zoologie  Analytique,  1806,  34.     (Type.  Strix  utula,  Linnjeus.) 

Gex.  Char.  General  form  rather  long,  but  robust;  size  median.  Head  moderate, 
without  ear-tufts;  facial  disk  obsolete  ;  bill  moderate,  curved  from  tlie  base,  covered  with 
projecting  pUimcs  ;  wings  long ;  tail  long,  wide,  graduated  ;  legs  rather  short,  and  with  the 
toes  densely  feathered ;  contains  one  species  only,  which  inhabits  the  Arctic  regions  of 
both  continents. 
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SnmlR  nlnla,  Lmssua, 

THE  HA.VX  OWL;  THE  DAT  OWIk 

Slrix  Ma,  LittirxnB,  Sjst  Nat  I.  IT66,  133.  — Sarnia  ulida,  Bohapiktb,  CjUam,  Baibd, 

Birds  N.  Amer.  185S,  64.  — Load,  Pt.  R.  Art.  luat.  Woolwich,  IV.  111. 
Strix  Hvdtrmia,  Ghelih,  Sysu  Nat.  I.  1768,  395. 
Sirixiidlitaa,  Pallas,  Zoog.  Roes.  Ab.  L  1811, 316. 
"^'tru/uncrea,  LzHNfUS,  FaanaSaecica,  1761,  22."  — Aoddbon,  Birds  N.  Amer.  pi.  378. 

Sp.  Char.  Wings  rather  long ;  first  three  quills  incised  on  their  inner  webs ;  tiul  long, 
with  Its  central  feathers  about  tiro  inches  longer  than  the  outer ;  tarsi  and  toes  densely 
feathered.  Upper  part*  Miginous-brown,  with  numerous  partially  concealed  circular 
spots  of  white  on  the  neck  behind  scapulars  and  wing  coverts.  Face  grayish-white ; 
throat  white,  with  lon^tudinal  stripes  of  dark  brown ;  a  large  brown  spot  on  each  side  of 


the  breast ;  other  under  parts  with  transverse  lines  or  stripes  of  pale  ashy-brown ;  qnills 
and  tail  brown,  with  transverse  bands  of  while  ;  bill  pale  yeliowifh;  iriUus  yellow.  Color 
of  upper  parts  darker  on  the  head,  and  the  white  markings  more  or  less  numerous  in  dif- 
ferent specimens.  Total  length,  female,  16.00  to  17.00;  wing,  9.00;  tiul,  7.00.  Mate 
rather  smaller. 

Hab.     Nortbem  regions  of  both  continents. 

This  species,  a  day  hunter  like  the  snowy  owl,  has  not  yet  been  found 
■within  the  limits  of  California,  but  will  doubtless  be  met  with  sooner  or 
later,  as  it  is  80  abundant  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of  it.  It  nests  in 
trees,  and  lays  from  three  to  six  eggs.  It  is  resident  in  Alaska  and  the 
Mackenzie  River  region,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  species  of  its  order. 
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Family  FALCONID^,  The  Falcons. 

Char.  Bill  curving  uniformly  from  the  base,  or  only  straight  for  a  short 
distance,  provided  with  a  thick  and  colored  cere,  perforated  by  the  nostrils. 
Eyes  sunken  under  a  projecting  brow.  Head  feathered.  Claws  strong  and 
hooked. 

Found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  exact  limits  of  this  family  are  hard  to  define.  The  sub-family, 
Polyborinw,  is  about  as  closely  related  to  the  vultures  as  to  the  eagles,  while 
others  approach  to  the  diurnal  owls. 

Sub-Family  AQUILIN-^,  The  Eagles. 

Char.  Size  large,  form  very  robust  and  strong.  Bill  large,  compressed, 
straight  at  base,  curved,  and  acute  at  tip  ;  wings  long,  pointed ;  tail  ample, 
generally  rounded ;  tarsi  moderate,  very  strong ;  claws  much  curved,  sharp, 
and  strong. 

Genus  AQITILA,  Mcbhring. 

AquUa,  McBHRiNO,  Gen.  Av.  1752,  49,  et  auctonim. 

Gex.  Char.  Wings  long  and  pointed;  tarsi  rather  short,  very  strong,  feathered  to 
the  toes ;  middle  and  outer  toes  connected  by  a  membrane. 

Aqnila  Canadensis,  Linn^us. 

THE  AMEBICAK  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

Falco  Canadensis,  Linn^us,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1766,  125.  — Aquila  Canadensis,  Ca88IN,  P.  R. 

Rep.  Birds,  IX.  41.  — Hkermann,  X.  vi.  30.  — Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  1866,  49. 
Aquila  chrysatos.  Rich,  and  Swainsox,  Fauna  Bor.   Amer.  II.  12.  — Audubon,  Birds 

Amer.  pi.  182  :  oct  ed.  50,  pi.  12.     (Name  of  European  species.)  —Nuttall,  Man.  L 

56.— Maximilian,  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  9.  — Blasius,  Bericht  Vcrein  Deutsch.  Om.  1862, 

83.     (These  say  it  is  absolutely  identical  with  European.) 
Falco  fulvus,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  VII.  13,  pi.  55,  f.  1.     (Not  of  Linnaeus  1) 

Sp.  Char.  Head  and  neck  behind  light  brownish-fulvous,  varying  in  shade,  fre- 
quently light  yellowish,  generally  darker.  Tail  at  base  white,  often  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length,  the  terminal  portion  glossy  black.  Other  parts  rich  i  urplish-brown,  fre- 
quently very  dark,  nearly  clear  black  on  under  parts  of  body.    Primaries  shining  black ; 
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brownUli-fulvous,  generally  mixed  with  dark 


Becondaries  purplish-brown ;  libiie  and 

Younger.     Kntire  plumage  ligliter,  and  mixed  with  dtilt  fulvous;  under  parts  of  boil}' 
nearly  uniform  with  upper. 


Length,  30.00  to  40.00 ;   wing,  20.00  to  25.00 ;   taU,  12.00  to  IS.OO.     Irb  brown  ;  bill 
hom-color ;  cere  and  fcet  yellow. 
Hab.     All  of  North  America. 

TliU  noble  bird  is  q^xiite  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State  during 
the  colder  montlis,  but  much  less  so  than  the  wliite-Iieaded  eagle.  Tliey 
are,  however,  more  of  a  mountain  bird,  and  their  descents  into  the  plains  or 
to  the  sea-coast  are  not  frequent.  Nuttall  observed  them  alK>Ht  tiie  lofty 
cliffs  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  says  that  they  built  on  a.  rocky  bluff,  and 
laid  two,  or  rarely  three  eggs,  white  blotched  with  reddisli.  These  measure 
3.50  X  2.50  inches,  according  to  Audubon,  Tliey  iirey  on  young  fawna, 
lambs,  hai-es,  etc.  Recent  autliors  declare  that  there  ie  not  the  least  differ- 
ence between  European  and  American  specimens. 


■  The  Europeaa  Aquila  cftrfalos 


>  cut  distinguishable  from  the  American  bird. 
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Gends  WAT.f  JI-PI'IIH^  Saviqitt. 

Haliahu,  8i.vio»i-,  UiM.  Nat.  d'Egjpte,  1.  1809,  8S. 

Gen.  Chak.  Size  targe ;  tarsi  short,  naketl,  or  leathered  for  only  a  short  distance 
below  the  joint,  and  like  the  toes  covered  with  scales ;  toes  rather  long ;  clawa  v^  BtroDg, 
curved  and  sharp.  Bill  lai^,  \ery  strong,  comprcBscd ;  margin  of  upper  mandible  slightly 
lohed ;  wings  long,  pointed ;  tail  moderate. 

Haliesttis  lencocephalnB,  Linn^ob. 
THE  WHlTK-HSjISBD  SAOLB. 

Faleo  kueoerphalia,  Linh^us,  Sjtt.  Nat.  I.  1766,  134.  — Wiuoh,  Am.  Om.  lY.  89; 
pi.  36.  —  AuDnnoH,  Birds  Amer.  pi.  31,  la6.  ^- Halialia  Utaoctplialiu  (Saviont), 
CuviER,  Itegne  Aniin.  ad  cd.  326.  —  Al'dubos,  oct.  etl.  J.  pi.  14, — Nuttall,  Man.  L 
74.  —  Kkwdsbbt,  p.  B.  Rep.  VI.  ii.  75.  — Cassis,  P.  B.  Rep.  Birda,  IX.  43.— 
Hbbbnann,  X.  vi.  30.  — CoopBB  and  Socelbi-,  XIL  iii.  Zool.  ofW.  T.  151.— 
Dbessbb,  Ibii,  IS6S.     (Texan  birds.)  -Coueb,  Ft.  A.  N.  Se.  186S,  49. 

Fofcowi/hiifiw.  WiLSOH,  Am.  Orn.  VII.  16;  pi.  55.    (Yonng.) 

Sp.  Char.  Adult.  Head,  tail,  and  its  upper  anil  under  coverts,  white;  rest  of  plumage 
browuiah-black,  generally  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  paler ;  bill,  feet,  and  iris,  yellow. 
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Younger,  Entire  plumage  dark  brown ;  paler  on  the  throat,  edges  of  the  feathers  paler 
or  fulvous,  especially  below ;  tail  more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  which  as  age  advances 
extends  over  a  lai^  portion  of  the  tail,  especially  on  the  inner  webs.  Bill  brownish-black ; 
iris  brown. 

Length,  30.00  to  4S.00 ;  extent,  78.00  to  88.00 ;  wing,  20.00  to  25.00 ;  tail,  13.00  to 
15.00. 

Hob*    All  of  temperate  North  America.     Greenland ;  Iceland ;  accidental  in  Europe. 

This  species,  adopted  as  the  bird  of  America,  is  much  less  noble  in  its 
disposition  than  the  golden  eagle.  It  lives  in  great  part  on  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, wounded  birds,  and  fish  stolen  from  the  industrious  fish-hawk,  rarely 
venturing  to  attack  large  birds  or  quadrupeds,  and  having  less  strength  of 
wing  or  swiftness  than  is  required  for  it  to  catch  many  large  birds.  It  is  a 
very  abundant  species  where  not  exterminated  by  the  foolish  ambition  to 
"  kill  an  eagle,"  which  inspires  most  gunners.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  tame  around 
many  of  the  Spanish  ranches  that  it  is  far  easier  to  kill  than  the  quail  or 
other  more  legitimate  game.  The  Spanish  inhabitants  rather  encourage  its 
presence,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  squirrels  it  kills ;  and  I  have 
been  told  of  instances  where  young  ones  raised  from  the  nest  have  been 
kept  for  several  years  in  a  domestic  state,  going  out  daily  to  kill  squirrels, 
and  returning  to  the  house  at  night. 

Dr.  Grambel  states  that  they  were  held  sacred  by  the  Indians,  which  will 
in  a  measure  account  for  their  abundance  and  protection  by  the  natives. 

About  the  ranches  this  eagle  also  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  weakly 
lambs,  calves,  or  larger  aniTTiftls  that  often  die  in  great  numbers  during 
seasons  of  drought ;  but  I  have  never  known  of  their  eating  carrion. 

On  the  sea-shore,  and  aroimd  lakes  or  rivers,  it  depends  more  on  fish, 
especially  salmon,  which  it  obtains  in  abundance  at  most  seasons,  as  im- 
mense numbers  of  them  die  after  spawning.  I  have  seen  an  eagle  pick  up 
a  dead  fish  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  have  also  seen  one  catch  a 
flying-fish  during  its  short  flight  above  the  surface,  but  have  never  known 
of  their  diving  for  fish. 

The  maimer  in  which  they  rob  the  fish-hawk  after  its  successful  plunge 
and  laborious  ascent  into  the  air  is  well  known,  and  may  be  observed  in 
many  places  where  both  birds  are  found,  especially  along  the  sea-coast.  I 
have  not,  however,  found  this  habit  universal,  as  both  species  seem  to  live 
in  harmony  about  the  islands  of  the  southern  coast.  I  have  seen  more 
than  thirty  of  these  eagles  in  young  plumage,  soaring  about  the  north  end 
of  Catalina  Island  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  their  nests  were  numerous  among 
the  inaccessible  clifls  of  that  island.  They  seem,  however,  to  prefer  to  build 
in  trees,  where  there  are  any  large  ones,  and  continue  to  build  one  nest 
above  another  year  after  year,  until  the  pile  becomes  laige  enough  to  fill  a 
wagon.     One  such  I  have  seen  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  near  a  farm-house, 
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and  I  am  not  certain  that  the  magpie  does  not  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
these  piles  to  construct  its  own  nest  in  their  recesses,  even  while  the  eagle 
occupies  the  upper  story.  I  have  known  the  little  red-headed  linnet  {Car- 
podacus  frontalis)  to  build  in  a  similar  but  smaller  nest  of  a  Buteo,  which  I 
think  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  hawks  themselves. 

The  eggs  are  said  to  be  laid  in  February,  and  to  be  of  a  dull  white  color. 
Only  two  are  found  at  a  time,  and  one  often  liatches  much  later  than  the 
other,  though,  according  to  Lawson,  they  raise  several  young  in  a  year,  lay- 
ing eggs  while  the  first  brood  is  but  half  grown,  and  can  assist  in  hatching 
by  its  warmth.  This  seems  somewhat  probable  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
seen  about  their  nests  or  on  tliem  at  various  seasons,  and  seem  to  make 
them  more  of  a  home  than  do  most  otlier  birds. 

like  all  birds  of  prey  this  eagle  can  sustain  long  periods  of  fasting ;  and 
as  it  depends  so  much  on  chance  for  a  supply  of  food,  its  fasts  must  be  quite 
frequent.  According  to  some  authors,  they  have  been  known  at  times  to 
feed  on  carrion,  and  even  to  pursue  the  vultures,  obliging  them  to  disgorge 
their  nauseous  food,  which  the  eagle  catches  before  it  can  reach  the  ground. 
Occasionally,  made  bolder  by  hunger,  they  attack  full-grown  sheep  and 
deer,  and  Wilson  says  that  one  attempted  to  cany  off  a  child  from  a  garden 
in  New  Jersey,  while  its  mother  was  near  by.  Nuttall  knew  of  one  carry- 
ing off  an  infant  to  its  nest,  and  thougli  the  bird  was  immediately  pursued 
the  child  was  found  dead.  Such  instances  are,  liowever,  very  rare.  The 
white  head  and  tail  are  not  obtained  by  this  eagle  until  its  third  or  fourth 
year. 

There  is  considerable  difiFerence  in  the  size  of  specimens,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  birds  resident  over  large  areas  of  this  continent,  the  smaller  ones 
being  raised  in  the  south.  Mr.  Cassin  thinks  it  probable  that  Audubon's 
H.  Washhigtonii  may  have  been  the  young  of  the  larger  form.  It  re- 
sembled a  very  large  specimen  of  tliis  in  young  plumage,  but  had  the  bill 
shorter  and  more  abruptly  curved,  and  the  tarsus  with  broad  plates  in  front 
instead  of  scales.    No  such  specimen  has  since  been  seen. 


Genus  PANDION,  Savigny. 

Pandion,  Saviony,  Hist.  Nat.  d'Egypte,  I.  1809,  95. 

Gen.  Char.  Wings  very  long ;  general  form  heavy ;  bill  short,  curved  from  the  base, 
compressed ;  tarsi  very  thick  and  strong ;  covered  by  small  circular  scales ;  claws  large, 
curved,  very  sharp;  soles  of  feet  very  rough;  tail  moderate,  or  rather  short  Cere 
hispid ;  nostrils  obliquely  curved ;  outer  toe  versatile. 
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Pandion  CaroUnensis,  Gheun. 

THX  nBH>H4WE. 

Falco  Canlinemi,  Cmelis,  Svsi.   Sat.  J.  USB,  SiS. —  Paadion   Oirviineniii,  Bonapabtb, 

Comp.  Eur.  and  Amcr.  Uinls,  3.  — Newdeuiiv,  P.  11.  Hep.  VI.  iv.  75.  — Cassis,  P.  B. 

Bep.  Birila,  IX.  44.  —  IlEEituANN,  X.  vi,  31.  — Cuoi'tB  and  Sucklet,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of 

W.  T.  153.  —  CouES,  I'r.  A.  N.  St.  1800,  49. 
fu/eoAa/iWuj,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.   V.  U;  pi.  37.  —  Audlbos,  Binls  Amcr.  pi.  81.    Ib. 

Orn.  Bioj;.   L   415:    orl.   cd.    I.   pi.    15.      (Not   of  LiDDSUB,   wliich   is  a  European 

species.) 
"Pandion  haivttitt,  Busapabti:,"  Nvttall,  Man.  I.  SO. 

Sp.  Cuar.  Adall.  Ileail  and  cntiru  under  jiarts  wliite ;  stripe  through  the  eyes,  top 
of  the  head,  and  upper  parts  of  the  Ixtdy,  wiiipi,  and  tail,  deep  umber-brown,  tliu  tail  with 
about  eight  bands  of  black isli-bronn  ;  Ijreast  with  hiiinLTuus  cordate  and  circular  i<pots  of 
pale  ^dlowish-browa ;  bill  and  claws  bluish  black ;  tar^i  aud  toes  grccnisb-yullow. 


Young.  Similar,  but  with  tlic  upper  plumage  oilged  ami  tipjR'd  with  pale  hnjwnisb, 
nearly  nhite.     Spots  on  the  lireast  more  numerous  and  darker  colored. 

Length,  23.00  to  25.00 ;  extent,  64.00  to  68.00 ;  wing,  19.00  to  21.00 ;  tail,  9.00  to  10.50. 
Iris  yellow ;  bill  black ;  fpet  grceniph-yellow. 

Hab.     Throughout  the  United  Status ;  eoulh  to  Fanama. 

■  Prom  the  Society  for  the  Diffusiun  of  Christian  Knowleiigo.     Not  (Ustingqishablo  from  the 
bird. 


MH^^jLverican 
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The  fish-hawk  is  found  wherever  there  is  clear  water  containing  fish,  and, 
unlike  the  white-headed  eagle,  works  for  its  living,  occasionally  also  provid- 
ing for  that  dishonest  bird.  It  may  be  seen  about  its  resorts,  especially 
along  the  sea-coast,  sailing  round  in  circles  high  in  the  air,  watehing  for 
hours  until  it  sees  a  fish  in  a  suitable  position,  when  plunging  perpendicu- 
larly beneath  the  water,  it  seizes  its  prey  in  its  strong,  rough-soled  talons, 
and  flies  off  to  some  convenient  perch  to  feed.  It  thus  obtains  abundance  of 
food,  and  can  rest  for  hours,  or  amuse  itself  in  carrying  materials  to  its  nest, 
which  it  does  at  all  seasons,  and  without  apparent  reason.  I  have  seen  a 
pair  attempt  to  build  on  the  main-top  platform  of  an  old  hulk  lying  in  San 
Diego  Bay,  and  at  the  time  inhabited.  Though  frequently  driven  away,  and 
their  materials  blown  off  by  the  wind  almost  as  fast  as  carried  up,  they  per- 
severed until  the  keeper  of  the  vessel  shot  one  of  them.  They  build  either 
in  high  trees,  or  on  clifis  and  islands,  the  nest  itself  being  rather  small  and 
compact,  but  surrounded  by  a  great  quantity  of  sticks,  roots,  bones,  and 
even  wire,  of  which  I  found  a  piece  several  yards  long  carried  up  by  them 
from  an  old  fence.  I  climbed  to  this  nest  on  the  20th  of  June,  supposing, 
from  the  apparent  solicitude  of  the  old  birds,  that  there  might  be  a  second 
brood  of  eggs  in  it,  but  did  not  find  any.  Still,  they  may  sometimes  raise 
more  than  one  brood  in  a  year.  At  that  time  the  young  birds  about  Cata- 
lina  Island  appeared  to  be  fully  fledged.  Of  the  eggs  I  must  quote  Nuttall's 
account,  who  says  that  they  are  from  two  to  four,  a  little  larger  than  hen's 
eggs,  and  vary  from  reddish  or  yellowish  cream-color  to  nearly  white, 
marked  with  larg6  blotehes  and  points  of  reddish-brown.  Many  nests  are 
often  built  near  together,  and  small  birds  sometimes  build  in  their  inter- 
stices. The  fish-hawk  is  timid,  and  will  allow  even  the  raven  to  rob  it. 
Many  interesting  anecdotes  and  details  of  habits  are  given  by  the  authors 
above  quoted,  to  whom  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  information. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  species  of  Eaptores  which,  at  one  time  supposed 
distinct  from  their  European  congeners,  ai*e  now  considered  to  be  the  same. 


Sub-Family  FALCONINIE,  The  Noble  Falcons. 

Char.  Form  very  compact  and  robust ;  tail  and  legs  short ;  wings  long ; 
bill  and  feet  very  strong  ;  tooth  of  upper  mandible  very  acute.  Size  small 
or  moderate. 

These  are  the  swiftest,  boldest,  and  most  typical  of  the  birds  of  prey,  often 
killing  other  birds  and  quadrupeds  larger  than  themselves. 

The  species  here  included  in  the  single  genus  Falco  have  been  distributed 
in  three  genera  by  some  late  naturalists,  F.  colunibarius  being  a  Hypotrwr- 
chis,  and  F.  sparverius  a  Tinnurwidvs,  The  distinctions  are,  however,  slight, 
and,  with  so  few  species,  inconvenient. 
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Genus  FALCO,  Linn^us. 

FcdcOf  LiNN-ffics,  Syst.  Nat  I.  1766,  124. 

Gen.  Char.  General  form  robust  and  compact.  Bill  short,  curved  strongly  fix)m 
base  to  point,  which  is  very  sharp,  and  with  a  distinct,  generally  prominent  tooth  near 
the  tip  ;  nostrils  circular,  with  a  central  tubercle.  Wings  long,  pointed  ;  tail  rather  long 
and  wide  ;  legs  short,  robust,  covered  with  circular  or  hexagonal  scales ;  middle  toe  long ; 
claws  large,  strong,  curved,  and  very  sharp.     (Cassin.) 

This  genus  includes  the  most  tyj)ical  species  of  the  sub-family,  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  number,  and  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 


Falco  nigriceps,  Cassin. 

TEE  WESTERN  DUCK-HAWK. 

Falco  nigriceps,  Cassin,  Birds  of  Cal.  and  Tex.  I.  1853,  87.  In.  U.  S.  Astron.  Exp.  to 
Chili,  II.  pi.  xiv.  1855.  Ib.  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  1858,  8.  —  Cooper  and  Sucklbt, 
Xn.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  142  ;  pi.  xi.  1859. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  dark  slaty,  with  narrow  bands  of  black;  quills  brownish-black  ;  tail 
light  ashy  at  base,  banded  like  the  back.  Beneath  reddish-white,  with  circular  spots  and 
transverse  bands  of  black.  A  white  frontal  band  ;  top  of  head,  necjc,  and  cheeks  nearly 
black. 

Younger,  Above  dark  brown,  tail  barred  with  rufous  on  inner  webs.  Beneath  dull 
reddish-yellow,  paler  on  the  throat,  and  with  broad  longitudinal  stripes  of  black  ;  flanks 
and  under  wing  coverts  with  transverse  bars  and  circular  spots  of  reddish-white.  Iris 
brown  ;  bill  whitish-blue  ;  feet  yellow,  or  pale  green. 

Afale,     Length,  17.25;  extent,  39.50;  wing,  11  00;  tail,  6.00. 

Female.     Length    20.50  ;  extent,  43.00;  wing,  13.75. 

Hab.    Western  North  and  South  America. 

I  have  found  this  species  along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  California, 
where  it  resides  constantly,  while  north  of  tlie  Columbia  it  is  migratory.  They 
build  in  cavities  of  the  lofty,  inaccessible  cliffs  overhanging  the  water,  both 
along  the  main-land  and  on  the  islands.  On  Santa  Barbam  Island,  in  May, 
1863,  a  pair  which  probably  were  still  feeding  their  young  swept  boldly 
around  my  head,  when  I  must  liave  been  fully  half  a  mile  from  the  nest, 
and  I  shot  the  female,  a  very  fine  specimen.  I  have  seen  one  pursue  a 
swallow,  and  turning  feet  upwards  seize  it  flying,  with  perfect  ease.  I  have 
also  seen  them  pursue  quails  near  the  coast ;  but  their  chief  prey  consists  of 
ducks  and  other  water-biixls,  which  they  seize  on  the  wing  or  on  the  water, 
frequently  carrying  off  l)irds  lieavier  than  themselves. 
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We  give  no  figure  of  this  species,  as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  a 
cut  from  anatum  or  peregrinKs. 


Falco  anatniu,  BoxArARTE. 

THE  DTFOK-HAWK. 

Faleo  aaalum,  Bonafabtb,  Comp.  Lisr,  1838,  4.  —  Cassin,  Bairh,  Birdt  N.  Amer.  IS98, 

7.— Blakistos,  Ibis,  1861,  315.  — Mabcu,  I'r.  Miil.  Ac.  1863,304.     {Junuca.) 
"  Falce prregrimu,"  Wilson,  Acdubon,  auil  other  Hulluirs. 
FiaoBBi.     Wilson,  Am.  Orn,  IX.  pi.  76 ;  AnDUBriN,  Binls  Anier.  pi.  16 :  Oct.  «d.  I.  pL  SO ; 
Lembey e  B.  of  Cuba,  pi.  1,  fig.  2;  De  Kat,  Nat.  llLit  New- York,  BinLt,  pi.  3,  6g.  8. 

Adull.  Frontal  banil  Trliitc  Entire  upper  parts  bluii>li  cinereous,  with  transverse 
bands  of  brown inh-hWk,  lighti-r  on  tJic  nimj).  Under  parts  yellow iah-'white,  with  cordate 
and  circular  spots  of  black  on  the  breast  iLnil  al>domcn,  and  trantccrie  bands  of  black  on 
the  sides,  under  tail  coverts,  and  tibiie ;  quills  and  toil  bronnish-black,  the  latter  with 


h  a  patch  of  black ;  bill  li^^t  blue ;  I^  and 


transverse  bars  of  pale  1 
toes  yellow.     Sexes  aliLe. 

Younger.     Entire  upper  parts  brownish-black,  frontal  spot  obscure,  lai^  space  on  the 

*  Not  distingnisbabie  in  a  cnt  from  the  American  bird. 
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cheeks  black.  Under  parts  dull  yellowish-white,  darker  than  in  adult,  and  with  longi- 
tudinal  stripes  of  brownish-black  ;  tarsi  and  toes  bluish  lead-color. 

Total  length,  18.00  to  20.00  ;  wing,  14.00  to  15.00  ;  tail,  7.00  to  8.00. 

Hab.  North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  South 
America. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  there  were  many  species  of  hawks  allied 
to  the  peregrine  falcon  of  Europe,  America,  Japan,  Australia,  etc.,  all  having 
their  presumed  representatives.  The  tendency,  however,  of  modem  research 
is  to  call  all  these  one ;  and  the  different  forms  referred  to  above  seem  to 
be  considered  merely  as  varieties,  if  even  entitled  to  that  rank.  It  is  very 
difiBcult  to  define  with  precision  the  races  referred  to,  and  individuals  oc- 
cur within  the  region  of  each  one  that  have  the  characteristics  of  nearly  all 
the  others. 

Without  attempting  here  to  solve  this  much-vexed  question,  I  may  re- 
mark that  North  America  has  a  large  race  of  the  Peregrine  falcon  of 
Europe,  known  as  the  duck-hawk  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  very  abun- 
dant in  the  whole  region  north  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  Fcdco  anatum,  described  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  appears  to  be 
replaced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  smaller  variety,  F.  nigriceps,  just  re- 
ferred to.  Occasionally,  however,  a  bird  is  killed  on  the  Farallones,  and 
elsewhere,  which  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  anatuvx,  differing  from  nigri- 
ceps  in  considerably  larger  size,  and  particularly  robust  bill. 

The  F,  anatum  has  much  the  habits  described  for  nigriceps,  and,  like  it,  is 
a  terror  to  all  land  animals  weaker  than  itself.  It  breeds  abundantly  in  the 
far  north,  cliiefly  on  cliffs  or  rocks,  and  lays  three  or  four  chocolate-colored 
eggs.    (Baird.) 


Falco  polyagms,  Cassin. 

TEE  FSAISIE  HAWK. 

Falco  pciyagrus,  Cassin,  Birds  of  Cal.  and  Tex.  I.  1853.  88;  pi.  16.  —Ib.  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds, 

IX.  12.  — SucKLEY,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  143.  —  Kennerly,X.  iv.  19.  — Hebrmann. 

X.  vi.  31.  —  Dresseb,  Ibis,  1865,  323.    (Texas.)  —  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  42. 
Falco  Mexicanus,  Schleoel. 

Sp.  Char.  A  narrow  white  frontal  band  ;  line  over  the  eye  and  entire  under  parts 
white ;  breast  and  abdomen  with  longitudinal  stripes  and  spots  of  brown,  a  large  brown 
spot  on  the  flanks.  Upper  parts  brown,  paler  on  the  rump ;  tail  above  grayish-brown, 
narrowly  tipped  with  white,  and  with  transverse  bands  of  white ;  quills  dark  grayish- 
brown  ;  edge  of  wing  at  shoulder  white.  Beneath  spotted  with  brown,  the  brown  of  the 
back  extending  somewhat  on  to  the  breast  at  the  wing. 

Young,  with  the  white  parts  much  obscured  by  brown  ;  above  paler  with  rufous  streaks, 
and  below  with  a  dark  brown  stripe  on  nearly  every  feather. 
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I  14.00  ;  ttul,  7.60  to  8.00. 
n  young).     (Cwsin.) 


I/cnglli,  18.00  to  20.00  ;  extent,  39.00  to  45.00 ;  wing,  13.00 
Bill  bliUBh-vrbite ;  im  broim ;  cere  and  feet  yellow  (lead-color 
Uab.    Western  Nortli  America. 


Thia  liawk  rarely  visits  tlie  coaat  border,  dthough  Dr.  Heermann  recorda 
having  shot  a  straggler  on  the  Farallones.  At  San  Di^o  1  saw  two  or 
three  timea  what  I  supposed  to  be  this  bird,  but  could  not  get  Dear  enough 
to  be  certain  of  it  At  Martinez,  in  December,  1863, 1  succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing one  as  it  flew  away  from  its  perch  on  the  approach  of  a  wagon  in  which 
I  was  riding.  It  seems  to  be  the  shyest  of  hawks,  and  is  also  one  of 
tlie  swiftest,  flying  with  rapid  flappings  of  the  wings,  like  other  falcons. 
It  prefers  the  borders  of  prairies,  where  it  catches  hares,  quails,  and  other 
larger  game,  which  these  nobler  falcons  prefer  to  the  smaller  and  more  taste- 


F.  pelgagTUM. 


I  on  wliich  other  hawks  prey.  It  extends  its 
migrations  in  summer  to  the  Upper  Columbia,  but  avoids  the  densely  foreat- 
clad  regions.  I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  species  in  the  State,  though  my 
explorations  of  the  interior  have  not  been  sufficient  to  determine  its  true 
range  of  migration  and  habits.  Its  nest  and  e<^  are  atiU  unknown  to 
naturalists.  Dr.  Heermann  aaw  a  young  unfledged  one  at  San  Francisco,  so 
that  it  doubtless  breeds  within  the  State.  It  extends  its  range  eastward  to 
the  plains  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 


It  is  still  a  < 
have  priority. 
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stion  whether  the  name  polyagrus  or  Mexicanus  should 


Falco  colninbariOB,  Linn^us. 

THE  FIQEOH-HAWK. 

Fako  eolumbanm,  LiNNiEus,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1766.  IS8.  —  Wilson,  Amer.  Om.  II.  107  ;  pi.  15, 
f.  3.  — Audubon,  Birds  Amcr.  LSS;  pi.  21  and  9S.  —  C*bbik,  P.  R.  Rep.  BirtU,  IX. 
1858,  9.  —  CoOPEK  and  Sucki.et,  XII.  iil  Zuol.  of  W.  T.  Ui.  —  IIi/polrionAuixliat- 
barim,  (Kauf!)  Ubebha.xn,  1'.  K.  Kvyi.  X.  vi.31.  — Nrwbbrbt,  VL  ii.  74.  — Codu, 
Pr.  A.  H.  Sc.  1866,  «. 

Faico  ItBierarias,  AnDUBON,  Om.  Blog.  I.  381. 

Sf.  Char.  Small,  and  of  stout  form.  Above  blui.'^li  slat«-Color,  with  a  black  central 
line  on  each  feather;  forehead  and  throat  vthite  ;  rest  of  under  parts  pale  ycUowUh  or 
reddish-white,  each  feather  vilh  a.  central  lirownish-black  line,  the  tibial  feathers  light 
femiginous,  with  lines  of  black.  Quills  bla«.'k,  tipped  with  aslij-wliite ;  tail  light  bluiah- 
aahy  barred  with  black  and  lipped  with  while  ;  inner  webs  nearly  white. 


Younger,  dusky  or  light  brown,  sometimes  with  ferruginous  markings;  benestii  dull 
white  with  light  brown  stripes.     Tail  p.ilc  brown,  with  about  six  white  bands. 

Young,  brownighrblack,  the  stripes  wider,  the  white  parts  dusky,  sides  with  black  bandB 
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and  white  spots ;  quills  and  tail  nearly  black ;  tail  unspotted,  or  with  about  four  white 
bands.    Female  like  the  young  in  color. 

Length  of  female,  12.00  to  14.00 ;  extent,  27.00  to  28.00 ;  wing,  8.00  to  9.00;  tail,  5.00 
to  6  00.  Male,  10.00  to  12.00 ;  wing,  7.00  to  8.00.  Iris  brown ;  bill  bluish-black ;  cere  and 
feet  yellow  or  greenish  in  the  young. 

Hob.    Most  of  North  and  South  America. 

This  well-known  little  falcon  ranges  over  the  whole  State  in  the  colder 
months,  but  I  have  not  observed  it,  even  in  the  high  Coast  Eange,  in  sum- 
mer, though  some  probably  remain  in  the  cooler  regions  in  the  breeding- 
season.  I  shot  a  fine  specimen  in  winter  at  Fort  Mojave,  which  differed 
from  the  usual  form  only  in  being  of  a  very  pale,  almost  ashy  color ;  but 
this  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  the  dry  hot  climate  of  the  interior,  which 
affects  the  plumage  of  many  birds  in  the  same  way. 

Though  small,  the  pigeon-hawk  has  all  the  fierceness  and  courage  of  a 
true  falcon,  and  captui-es  birds  fully  as  large  as  itself.  It,  however,  chiefly 
follows  the  flocks  of  gregarious  birds,  such  as  black-birds,  doves,  etc.,  and 
preys  much  on  mice,  gophers,  and  squirrels.  I  have  not  heard  of  its  at- 
tacking domestic  poultry,  and  those  farmers  who  shoot  every  "  chicken- 
hawk  "  that  comes  around  the  house  would  do  well  to  observe  them  more 
closely,  and  will  discover  that  these  small  species  are  not  the  young  of  the 
larger  ones,  and  should  rather  be  encouraged  than  destroyed. 

Audubon  found  a  nest  in  Labrador  on  June  1st,  built  in  a  low  fir-tree, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  composed  of  sticks,  slightly  lined  with 
moss  and  feathers.  The  eggs  were  five,  1.75  by  1.25  inches,  elongated. 
Their  ground  color  was  dull  yellowish-brown,  with  irregular  thickly  clouded 
blotches  of  dull  dark  reddish-brown.     (Oct.  ed.  I.  89.) 


Falco  femoralis,  Temmince. 

TSI  IXIZOKA  HAWX. 

Falco  femoralis,  Temminck,  PI.  Col.  I.  liv.  21.  — Cassis,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858, 11 ; 

pi.  i.  — Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  333.  —  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  1866,  42. 
Fcdco  thoracicus,  (III.)  Light.  Verz.  1823,  62. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  above,  and  entire  upper  parts  light  cinereous;  darker,  and  with 
transverse  bars  of  white  on  the  upper  tail  coverts  ;  front  and  line  over  the  eye  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  white,  tinged  with  orange  on  the  latter ;  a  wide  band  under  and  behind  the 
eye,  and  another  short  band  running  downwards  from  the  base  of  the  under  mandible, 
dark  cinereous.  Throat  and  breast  very  pale  yellowish-white ;  a  wide  band  across  the 
body  beneath,  black,  with  narrow  transverse  stripes  of  white ;  abdomen,  tibiae,  and  under 
tail  coverts  light  rufous.    Under  wing  coverts  pale  yellowish-white,  spotted  with  black ; 
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primaries  ashy-black,  with  numerous  transverse  banda  of  white  on  their  inner  webs ;  «»- 
onilariea  liglit  cinereous,  llppi-d  wilh  wliitu ;  tu'u  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  light  cinereous, 
with  transverse  bands  of  ashy-whili;  [  other  feathers  of  the  tail  brownisb-btack,  tipped 


n 


with  white,  and  harin<;  abnut  oi'iht   IransrcrM'  kinds   of  white.     Total  length   about 
i:>.CK);  wing,  10.50-,  tiul,  7.50.     Bill  yellow  at  ba».',  tip{)ed  with  light  bluish  horn-color; 

Hab.     New  Mexico,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

This  species  is  extremely  rare  in  the  United  States,  though  occasionally 
seen  and  captured  in  Arizona  and  New  Me-\ico.  Notliiiig  special  is  known 
of  its  habits,  except  that  tlify  iv-scniWe  those  of  the  other  tnie  falcons. 


Falco  spanrerioB,  Lisn^us. 

THE  aPASROV-S&WK. 

Faieo  tpan-rr:u».jAHv.r.c».  Syst.  Km.  1.  17fiG,  12!",  — Wiuios,  Am.  Om.  n.  IIT;  pi.  16,  f. 
I;  IV.  57;  pi.  3a.  f  2.  —  AvDiiios.  ItirJ*  A  mir.,  ocl.  I.  90  ;  p'-  22 ;  Ibl.  pi.  42.  —  Cas- 
sis, P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  I!ir.K  13.  —  rmiFEB  ami  Sicki.bv.  XII.  ii.  Zuo\.  of  W.  T.  IM. 
—  7iniiNnri(/M*  simeer'ius.  ViEii,l»T,  Ois.  Aincr.  Sept.  40  ;  pi.  12  BWl  13.  — Kewbekrv, 
P.  R.  Hep.  VI.  ii  74  —  Kennehlv,X.  Iv,  19.  — Heehhaks,  X.  vi.  1859,81,  — Coces, 
Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,42. 

Sp.  Char.  Adah.  Frontal  kind  mid  ppaee,  ineliiding  eyes,  and  throat,  white;  a  spot 
on  the  nwk  Ulilnd,  two  others  on  laili  -ide  of  nink,  and  a  line  running  down  from  before 
the  eye,  blnck.  Spot  on  top  of  the  head,  aii<i  up|)er  i)arl3  behinil  netk,  light  rafinia  or 
cinnamon.  UndiT  parts  gener.illy,  \a\vT  rufous,  frequently  nearly  white,  with  numerous 
circular  oblong  blnek  !"i>ot9,     QuilU  brown Uh-black,  witli  white  bars  on  their  inner  webs. 
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Tail  tipped  with  wUt«,  tuiJ  with  a  broad  subtenninal  black  band.  Back  generally  with 
transverse  bare  of  black,  but  tht-y  arc  fnnjuently  very  few  or  wanting.  Rufous  spot  on 
the  head  variabk  in  size,  somctitncs  wanting. 

Younger  male,  oiuiitar,  but  witli  the  wing  covurts  and  tail  liTrugiuous-rcd,  witU  numer- 
e  bauds  of  brownish-black.    Ik-neatli  with  numerous  longituilina]  stripes,  and 


on  tlie  udes  nitli  tronsvcrae  bandx  of  biowiilsh-black,  external  tail  feathers  palest;  the 
broail  subtemiinal  black  band  obscure  or  wanting;. 

Young,  with  all  the  rufous  parts  of  tlic  plumage  more  wiilely  banded  with  brownish- 
black',  irtng  covcrta  dark  bluish-ciucrcous,  wilh  lai^  circular  spoU  of  black  ;  beneath  with 
longitudinal  stripes  and  large  circular  black  spots. 

Length,  10.00  to  12  00',  extent,  19.00  to  22.00;  wing,  7.00  toB.OO;  tail,  5.00  to  fi.30. 
Iris  yellow ;  bill  blue,  black  at  tip ;  feet  orange. 

Hob.     Entire  continent  of  America. 


This  little  hawk  resides  constantly  in  California,  freqnenting  chiefly  the 
plains,  and  feeding  on  grasshoppers,  mice,  gophers,  etc.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  tlie  fanner's  best  friends,  and  is  seldom  killed  by  observing 
persons.  Unlike  most  hawks,  it  builds  its  neat  in  deserted  holes  of  the 
woodpecker,  in  hollow  trees,  and  is  said  to  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  light  bmwn- 
ish-yellow  spotted  with  brown.  lis  graceful  form,  varied  and  rapid  flight, 
and  inoffensive  liabita,  combined  with  its  beautiful  plumage,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  inliabitanta  of  our  rural  districts. 
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Sub-Family  ACCIPITRINiE. 

Char.  Form  rather  long  and  slender ;  tail  and  legs  long ;  wings  rather 
short ;  bill  short,  hooked  ;  iij)per  mandible  with  a  rounded  lobe  instead  of  a 
tooth.     (Cassiii.) 

Forty  or  fifty  species  are  known,  distributed  throughout  the  globe. 


Genus  ACCZPITER,  Brisson. 

Aca'piter,  Bribson,  Orn.  I.  1760,  310. 

Gkx.  Char.     Size  rather  small;  wings  short,  and  tail  rather  long;  tarsi  long  and 
slender,  with  the  scales  in  front  frequently  nearly  obsolete. 

This  genus  contains  about  twenty  species,  all  much  alike  in  color,  fre- 
quenting woods,  and  preying  chiefly  on  smaller  birds. 


Accipiter  Cooparii,  Bonaparte. 

C00PEB*8  HAWK. 

Falco  Cooperii,  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  II.  1;  pi.  10,  f.  1.  (Young.) — Atiw  Cooperii, 
(Bonai'ARTe)  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  89.  —  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.  pi.  36.  —  Newbebrt, 
P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  ii.  74.  — Accipiter  Coojyerii^  Gray,  List  BriL  Mus.  38  — Ca88in,  P.  R. 
Rep.  Birds,  IX.  16.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  ii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  145.  —  Coue8, 
Pr.  A.  N.  So.  1866,43. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  asliv-brown,  darker  on  head,  mixe<l  with  white  and  rufous  on  neck  ; 
beneath  white,  throat  with  narrow  streaks,  other  parts  with  light  rufous  bars.  Quills 
ashy-brown  with  darker  bands,  and  white  irn^gnlar  marks  on  inner  webs ;  tail  dark  cinere- 
ous, tipped  with  white,  and  with  four  wide  hands  of  brownish-black. 

Youtif/,  light  uniber-brown  above,  with  more  white  and  rufous;  upper  taU  coverts  tipped 
with  white ;  beneath  white,  with  narrow  light  brown  stripes. 

Length,  16.00  to  20.00;  extent,  26.00  to  32  00;  wing,  9  50  to  10.00;  tail,  8.00  to  9.75. 
Bill  bluish  hom-<*()lor  ;  cere  and  feet  yellow  ;  iris  orange  or  yellow. 

Ilab,     All  of  temperate  North  America. 

This  is  tbe  largest  of  tlie  genus  found  in  Nortli  America,  and  approaches 
the  falcons  in  strength  of  wing,  swiftness,  and  audacity.  It  frequently 
conies  about  the  farm-house,  and  seizes  the  fowls  from  the  very  door.  It 
is  a  common  s])ecies  during  the  wint<jr  months  in  all  wooded  portions  of 
the  State,  but  retii^es  to  the  north  or  to  the  high  mountains  in  the  spring  to 
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breed,  the  fledged  young  appearing  in  the  lower  coimtiy  in  August.     Its 
nest  and  egga  have  not  yet  been  described. 


Its  flight  is  chiefly  by  quick  flappings,  aud  its  home  is  by  preference  near 

or  among  trees. 

Aeclpiter  Mezicaniui,  Swainson. 

THE  KEXICAV  HA  VS. 

Acrlpiler  Mexicanta,  Swainson,  Fanna  Bor.  Amer. ;  Bird*,  1631.  45,  —  Casbik,  P.  R.  Rep. 
Binls,  IX.  17.  — Cooper  and  Sdcklkt,  XII.  ii.  Zool.of  W.  T.  ue.  — Codes,  Pr.  A. 
N.  Sc.  IB66,  43. 

Sp.  Char.  Very  )iimilar  to  A.  Cooperii,hui  nmnller;  head  bluish-black  aboTe,  back 
more  brownbih ;  throat  and  under  tnil  coverts  while ;  other  under  parts  fine  light  nifoiu, 
darkest  on  the  tibiic,  spotted  anil  barred  tranHverwIy  vith  white,  chiefly  on  abdomen  ; 
dark  ccutml  streaks  on  breast  feathers  only;  otherwise  as  in  .4.  Cooper'd. 

Young,  much  tinged  with  ycllowiiih-red  above ;  beneath  yellowish,  each  feather  centrally 
etrcaked,  and  often  transversely  barred  with  brown  near  its  base. 

Length,  14.00  to  18.00;  winj;,  9.00  to  10.00;  tail,  8.00  to  9.00. 

Hob.    Western  North  Anieriea  and  Mcxieo. 

This  smaller  species  has  been  found  at  Auburn,  Placer  County,  in  spring, 
by  Mr.  F.  Gniber ;  and  at  Bodega,  in  February,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Siabo.  It 
therefore,  probably,  has  much  the  same  habits  of  migration  as  A.  Cooperii, 
and  doubtless  resembles  it  closely  in  general  habits.    I  have  not  myself 
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obtained  a  specimen  in  this  ytute.  It  may  prove,  however,  that  the  bird 
cannot  be  separated  specifically  I'rom  CvojKrii.  As  it  could  not  be  dis- 
i  in  a  cut,  we  do  not  t;ive  a  figm-e  of  it. 


Acciplter  fuscns,  Uhelin. 

THE  SHASP-SHIITNED  HAWK. 

Falco/aiciu  nnd  Fairo  dubiua,  { 

Faloi  vtlux  and  Fiiico  Pcniisi/li 
13;  pi.  46,  f.  1. 

Aatur  fuiicui,  Ai-DLBON,  llirds  Amer.  pi.  374:  ucl.  Cil.  |)1.  25.  —  NlTT.iLL,  Man.  I.  90. — 
.dcci/iiW/ruicMS.  Bonaparte,  Comp.  Lisl,  5.  — Cassin.  P.  It.  Itq..  Uirds,  IX.  18.— 
CoopES  utiil  SccKLKY,  XII.  if.  Zool  of  W.  T.  116  —Coles,  IV.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,43. 

Sp.  Char.  Verj-  siiiiilnr  to  A.  ihiieaium,  hut  sinalliT ;  above  colored  like  A.  Cooperii; 
mil  more  brownish ;  imiltr  parts  similar ;  Eoeondarj'  and  tertiarv  quills  with  lurge  partially' 
jontealtd  spots  of  white. 

i'ouni/,  brown,  darker  than  that  of  A.  Cooperii;  bt-uL-aih  wt(h  longitudinal,  ovate,  and 


circular  spots  of  re<lilifih-!)rown,  bi'coniin^  tninsver 
coverts  white ;  otherwise  as  in  pro'ediii^'. 

Lenj.'th.  ICOO  to  U.HO  :  extent,  -i'l.Oi)  to  Uj  OD  ; 

Hab.     TliTOUghont  Surlh  Ameriea  and  south  to 


n  flanks  nml  tiliitc ;  under  tai 
I  If)  G.5'1 ;  tail,  5.00  to  5,50. 
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This  little  hawk  much  resemhies  A.  Coopcrii  in  habits,  allowing  for  the 
great  difference  in  its  size.  The  eggs  are  said  by  Audul)on  to  be  four  or 
five,  grayish-white,  blotched  with  reddish-brown  ;  the  nest  is  built  in  a  tree. 
He  found  another  in  a  hole  in  a  rock,  composed  of  a  few  sticks,  and  lined 
with  grass,  while  in  one  case  the  eggs  were  dei)Osited  on  rotten  wood  in  a 
hollow  branch. 

They  probably  breed  more  generally  towards  the  southern  and  lower  parts 
of  the  State  than  that  species,  as  1  have  seen  a  few  of  them  (or  perhaps  A. 
Mexicanns)  in  the  warmer  months,  and  they  are  known  to  build  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States. 

They  are  generally  found  in  the  woods,  flying  short  distances,  and  poun- 
cing on  theii'  prey  from  some  perch  or  a  low  branch.  On  the  Sierra  Nevada 
I  have  seen  one  pui^suiiig  a  striped  squirrel,  coming  down  witli  a  zigzag 
course  as  if  to  prevent  it  from  escaping,  by  appearing  on  all  sides  of  it  at 
once.  They  frequently  take  young  chickens,  and  have  been  seen  by  Nuttall 
to  drive  away  a  red-tail  hawk  from  the  vicinity  of  their  nest  with  all  the 
courage  of  the  king-bird.  They  occasionally  soar  upward  to  a  great  height, 
apparently  for  pleasure,  like  other  hawks,  and,  thougli  their  wings  are  short, 
seem  to  ascend  with  very  little  effort ;  wliilc  near  the  eailh  their  flight  is  by 
rapid  flappings  and  short  sailings,  as  if  laborious. 


Genus  ASTUR,  Lacepede. 

Astur,  Lac^.pede,  Mem.  Inst  HI.  1800,  506. 

Gen.  Char.  Size  rather  \ay\iv  luit  sloiidor;  wings  rather  short ;  tail  long;  tarsi  long, 
covered  in  front  with  rather  wide  transverse  seaU's;  toes  and  claws  moderate,  the  latter 
much  curved  and  sharp.     Bill  short,  nostrils  large,  ovate. 

About  twelve  si)ecies  are  known,  inhabiting  the  forests  of  all  countries. 
(Cassin.) 

Astiir  atricapillus,  Wilson. 

THE  AMERICAN  GOSHAWK. 

Fako  atn'capiUus,  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  VI.  1812,  80 ;  pi.  52,  f.  3.  —Aatur  atricapillus,  Bona- 
parte, Obs.  Cuvier  Re^.  An.  a; J.  —  Nuttai.l,  Man.  I.  87.  —  Newberry,  P.  R.  Rep. 
VI.  iv.  74.  —  Cassin,  V.  R  Rip.  Bird:*,  IX.  1.").  —  Lord,  Tr.  R.  Art.  Inst  Woolwich, 
IV.  18G0,  110.  —  Cooi'EK  and  Sucklky,  XII.  ii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  144. 

Falco  [Astnr  ?)  jxilumbmius,  Audubon,  Birds  Araer.  pi.  141  :  ocL  cd.  I.  pi.  23.  (Not  of  Lin- 
nflciis,  Euro])ean  species.) 

Sp.  Char.  Top  of  head,  hind  nock,  and  a  line  behind  eye,  black,  generally  tinged  with 
ashy.     Other  upper  parts  dark  slate-color ;  shalts  of  feathers  black,  and  frequently  thehr 
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edges  »lso.  Stripe  over  the  eye,  and  a  partly  concealed  patch  on  occiput,  white.  Be- 
neath mottled  witU  white  and  aaliy-brown,  in  numerous  irregukr  and  narrow  bars  on  each 
feather,  and  a  central  stripe  on  the  shaft  crossing  them.  Quills  brown,  with  deeper  brown 
bands,  and  ashy-white  on  their  inner  weba.  Tail  of  eame  colur  as  other  upper  parts ;  be- 
neath very  pale,  nearly  white,  with  about  four  objure  bands  of  deeper  ashy-brown,  and 
narrowly  tipped  with  white ;  under  tail  coverts  while. 

Young,  dark  brown  above,  the  feathers  edged  and  spotted  with  light  reddish,  nearly 


white.  Tail  light  ashy,  with  about  five  wide  bands  of  brown,  narrowly  tij^ied  with  adiy- 
whito;  quills  brown,  with  wide  darker  brown  bars,  and  wide  bands  of  reddish-white  on 
tlieir  inner  webs.  Beneath  white,  generally  tinged  yellowish  or  reddish,  every  feather 
with  a  longitudinal  stripe,  ending  in  an  ovate  ppot  of  brown.  Sides  an<l  tibia;,  with  cir- 
cular and  long  spots,  and  irregular  bands  of  browu  ;  under  tail  coverts  white,  with  a  few 
large  spots. 

Length,  20.00  to  24,00 ;  extent,  38,00  to  44.00 ;  wing,  12.50  to  14.00;  tail,  9.50  to  11.50. 
Bill  bluish-black  and  white;  iris,  cere,  and  feet,  yellow. 

/&i6.     Northern  parts  of  North  America. 

This  IS  a  northern  representative  of  tlie  family,  frequenting  dense  forests, 
and  only  coming  into  our  valleys  in  winter.  I  Iwve  seen  a  dead  one  on 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Septemlwr,  and  one  sliot  at  Michigan 
Bluffs  by  Gruber. 

Tlie  European  goshawk  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  American 
species  by  the  much  sharper  definition  of  the  transverse  bars  aciosa  the 
breast 
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Sub-Family  BUTEONINiE,  The  Buzzards. 

Char.  General  form  heavy ;  size  moderate  or  large  ;  wings  rather  short 
and  broad  ;  tail  moderate.    Flight  vigorous,  but  not  swift. 

About  twenty-five  species  are  known  in  aU  coimtries ;  they  feed  on 
small  animals. 

Genus  BUTEO,  Cuvier. 

Buteo,  CuTiER,  R^gne  Anim.  L  1817,  323. 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  short,  wide  at  base,  not  very  acute ;  edges  of  upper  mandible  witli 
slight  rounded  lobes  ;  nostrils  large,  ovate ;  wings  with  fourth  and  fifth  quills  usually  long- 
est, giving  tliem  a  rounded  form ;  tail  moderate,  wide  ;  tarsi  moderate,  robust,  with  trans- 
verse scales  before  and  behind,  small  circular  and  hexagonal  scales  on  sides ;  toes  moderate 
or  short,  claws  strong. 

The  number  of  species  is  still  undetermined,  partly  on  account  of  the 
great  variations  in  their  plumage,  which  seem  analogous  to  those  of  the 
wolves  and  foxes. 

§  1.  Very  stout  and  heavy.  Length  over  twenty  inches.  First  quill  shorter  than 
eighth.     (Tails  always  red  in  the  adults  ?)     "  B.  borealis  et  vars.**    (Bryant.) 


Buteo  montanus,  Nuttall. 

THE  BEB-TAILED  HAWX. 

Falco  btUeOj  RiCHARDSoy  and  Swainsox,  Fauna  Bor.  Amor.  Birds  (in  part) ;  not  the  Euro- 
pean Faico  buteo,  Linn^gcs. 

Buteo  vidyariSy  Audubon,  Om.  Biog.  IV.  508  ;  pi.  372  :  oct.  ed.  I. 

Buteo  montanus,  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  1840,  112.  —  Cassin,  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  26. —  New- 
berry, VI.  iv.  75.  —  Baird,  X.  iii.  12.  —  Kennerly,  X.  iv.  19.  —  Ueerhakn,  X.  vi. 
32.  — Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  147. 

Buteo  Swainsomi,  Cassin,  Birds  of  Cal.  and  Texas,  I.  98.  (Not  of  Bonaparte,  Comp.  Lij^t, 
1838,  3.) 

Sp.  Char.  Above  dark  umber  brown,  with  partiidly  concealed  ashy-white  and  pale 
fulvous  spots  and  transverse  bands,  especially  on  the  scapulars  and  shorter  quills.  Upix?r 
tail  coverts  reddish-white,  with  transverse  bands  of  dark  brown.  Tail  above  bright  rufous, 
narrowly  tipped  witli  white,  with  a  subtenninal  band  of  black,  and  a  few  short,  narrow 
bars  across  shafts  of  feathers,  sometimes  absent.  Throat  and  neck  in  front  dark  brown, 
mixed  with  white  ;  abdomen,  tibia;,  and  under  tail  coverts  deeply  tinged  with  rufous  ;  the 
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tjbite  transversely  barred  with  rufous  of  a  darker  shade.  Soraetimos  the  breast  and  abdo- 
men are  nearly  white,  witli  some  central  lines  of  dark  brown.  Under  wing  covcrta  pale 
yuUowi nil- white,  with  brown  spots ;  sides  with  numerous  narrow  lanceolate  and  oblong 
spots  of  dark  brown  and  rufous ;  abdomen  with  a  broad  transverse  band  of  similar  spota 
varying  in  numbers,  sometimes  nearly  all  wanting. 


^^^^^^^     and' 


Young,  darker  brown  above,  the  feafliers  edged  and  spotted  witli  white,  tinged  with 
rufoua.  Beneath  white,  with  large  ovate  and  sagittate  spots  of  dark  brown,  more  numciv 
ouB  on  the  abdomen.  Tibial  and  under  tail  eovcrls  white,  witli  transverse  bars  and  pj>ots 
of  dark  brown.  Tail  above  ashy-brown,  with  about  twelve  to  Iburtcen  bars  of  brownish- 
black. 

Length,  19.00  to  24.50;  extent,  4S.00  to  54.50;  wing,  15.00  to  17.00;  tail,  8.50  to 
tO.OO.  Iris  brown;  bill  bluish;  cere  and  leet  yellow,  youii^,  with  bill  hom-black;  feet 
greenish. 

Hob.     Western  North  America.* 

Tliis,  which  is  the  most  common  of  the  genus,  may  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  habits  of  all  the  otlier  large  species.  They  are  common  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  StJifo  and  neighhoring  regions,  where  not  destitute  of 
trees,  and  reside  pennanently  in  most  places,  merely  scattering  in  pairs 


Bdeo  bortallt,  Gmblin,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1 778,  866.  - 
76;  pi.  &2.  —  AnDDBOit,  BJrda  Amcr.  pi.  51  : 


-Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  \T  75;  pi.  53,  f.  1; 
«.  ed.  I,  pL  7.  —  Cassis,  P.  B.  Rep.  Birds, 
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during  the  nesting  season.  Their  nests  are  numerous  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  lower  mountains.  They  are  generally  built  in  the  forks  of  a  syca- 
more or  other  large  tree,  and  formed  of  twigs,  pretty  firmly  constructed, 
and  with  a  distinct  cavity,  unlike  the  vultures.  The  eggs  I  found  near 
San  Diego,  laid  about  March  20tli,  were  three  in  number,  measuring 
2.28  X  1.76  inches,  and  dull  yellowLsh-white,  with  faint  brown  spots.  On 
my  climbing  to  the  nest  tlie  old  birds  darted  towards  me  from  a  neighbor- 
ing bluff,  but  when  within  a  few  feet  of  my  head  they  turned  away,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  make  an  assault  upon  me. 

They  prey  on  rabbits  and  the  smaller  animals,  including  lizards,  and  occa- 
sionally seize  a  fowl  from  the  farm-yard.  They  usually  become  very  fat, 
especially  wiiere  squirrels  are  numerous,  and  spend  liours  in  sitting  stupidly 
on  some  tree,  dozing  while  they  digest  their  food.  They  also  soar  high  into 
tlie  air  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  sometimes  in  large  numbera  during 
the  cold  months,  occasionally  rising  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  disappear 
entirely. 

The  Eastern  red-tailed  hawk  is  so  similar,  that  sometimes  the  differ- 
ences are  scarcely  appreciable,  but,  according  to  Cassin,  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  smaller  size  (19.00  to  24.00  inches  long;  wing,  14.00  to  16.00; 
tail,  7.50  to  8.50),  also  by  whiter  under  parts,  fewer  spots  below,  and  fewer 
bai-s  on  tail  in  the  young.  Ur.  Bryant  considers  them  the  same,  but  the 
majority  of  Western  and  Eastern  specimens  differ  as  above  described.  A 
specimen  from  Fort  Mojave,  Colorado  Valley,  may  perhaps  belong  to  this. 


Buteo  calnrns,  Cassin. 

THE  BED-TAIUBD  BLACK  HAWX. 

Buteo  calurus,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII.  1855,  281.     Ib.  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  22.  — 
Baibd,  X.  iii.  11  ;  pi.  xiv.  —  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  43. 

Sp.  Char.  Entire  plumage  of  body  brownish-black,  deeper  and  clearer  on  back  and 
iibdonien,  paler  on  throat  and  breast.  Above  with  concealed  transverse  bands  of  white  at 
the  base  of  feathers,  beneath  also,  with  circular  white  concealed  spots ;  quills  brownish- 
black,  with  a  large  portion  of  their  inner  webs  white,  banded  and  mottled  with  pale  ashy- 
brown  ;  under  tail  coverts  transversely  barred  with  brownish-black  and  pale  rufous.  Tail 
bri;:ht  rufous  above,  white  at  base,  with  eight  or  ten  irregular  and  imperfect  narrow  bands, 
and  one  subtenuinal  wider  band  of  brownish-black,  narrowly  tipped  with  reddish-white ; 
beneath  silky  reddish-white. 

Voung^  duller  brown  above  and  below;  tail  brown  with  ten  or  twelve  narrow  transverse 
bands ;  ashy  Inflow.     Primaries  white  at  base,  black  at  end. 

Length,  21.00  to  22.00 ;  extent,  48.00  to  53.00 ;  wing,  16.60  to  17.50;  tail,  9.00  to  10.50. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  hom-<'olor  ;  cere  and  feet  yellow. 

Ildh.     Xcw  ^lexico  and  California. 
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» 
Although  this  hawk  much  resembles  the  common  Eed-tail,  I  am  inclined 

to  tliink  it  a  distinct  species,  as  it  is  much  heavier  and  stouter  about  the 
chest  than  that  bird,  besides  the  differences  of  plumage.  I  have  never  seen 
them  associated  during  the  breeding-season,  and  think  that  tliis  is  a  more 
southern  species  in  its  range,  as  I  have  heard  of  none  northward  of  Peta- 
luma,  where  they  were  found  breeding  l)y  Mr.  Samuels,  who  obtained  the 
eggs.  1  have  myself  not  met  with  its  nest,  nor  seen  the  bird  during  the 
warm  season.  In  the  cold  months  they  are  common  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, and  in  habits  nmch  resemble  the  Red-tail  at  that  time. 

The  young  plumage,  not  described  by  Mr.  Cassin,  I  have  found  as  above 
mentioned,  and  have  little  doubt  that  the  bird  was  of  this  species. 

In  the  "  Proc.  Ik)st.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  March,  1861,"  Dr.  Henry  Bryant  gives 
a  synopsis  of  the  "  varieties  of  B.  borcalLs,^'  including  iiwtitanus,  ccUurus, 
Cooper i  /  and  Harlani  (of  Cassin).  Very  dark  specimens  of  mmttantLS  from 
the  north  connect  with  a  ferruginous  calnrus  from  Fort  Tejon,  and  light  ones 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas  approach  the  Eastern  £.  borealis.  The  possibility  of 
occasional  hybrids  should  be  considered. 


Buteo  Cooperi,  Cassin. 

THE  CALIFOSKIA  HAWX. 

Buteo  Cooperi,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VIII.  1856,  253.    Ib.  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX. 
1858,  31.  —  Cooper,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  1859,  148  ;  pi.  xri. 

Sp.  Char.  Immature  bird.  Head  above,  and  hind-neck  with  the  feathers  white  at  base, 
and  with  a  central  stripe  and  tip  of  brown  ;  hack  and  rump  brownish-black,  tinged  with 
cinereous ;  upper  tail  coverts  white,  transversely  barred  with  dark  brown,  and  tinged  with 
rufous  ;  wing  coverts  and  quills  brownish-cinereous,  the  latter  lighter  ;  inner  webs  of  quills 
white,  mottled,  and  irregularly  banded  with  light  ashy;  ends  of  quills  nearly  white.  Tail 
wliit^  at  base ;  external  feathers  with  their  outer  webs  cinereous,  the  inner  white,  mottled 
with  cinereous,  other  tail  feathers  mottled  and  striped-  with  white,  rufous,  brown,  and 
cinereous,  darker  on  outer  web.  A  subterminal  wide  brown  band,  above  this  chiefly 
rufous,  and  basal  part  of  feathers  white,  tips  whitish.  Under  parts  whitv,  with  narrow 
dark  brown  stripes  on  throat,  neck,  and  flanks.  A  large  spot  of  brownish-black  on  under 
wing  coverts,  near  upper  edge  of  wing.  Tibiae  tinged  with  reddish-yellow.  Iris  dark 
brown ;  bill  bhiish ;  cere  and  feet  yellow. 

Female?     Length,  20.50  ;  extent,  51.00;  wing,  15.00  ;  tail,  9.00. 

This  specimen  (the  original)  still  remains  unique  in  collections,  and 
during  my  late  explorations  I  have  never  seen  any  like  it,  except  what  I 
mistook  for  the  same  in  ISHo,  and  mentioned  as  such  in  ray  Report  on  the 
Zoology  of  Washington  Territory,  etc.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  those  were 
merely  the  Archihutco  ferrnyinais,  which  closely  resembles  this  in  the  color 
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of  the  tail,  suggesting  the  possibiUty  of  its  being  a  hybrid.    The  type  speci- 
men I  shot  uear  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California,  November, 


1855,  and  have  been  about  there  at 
others.     It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a. 
South  America. 


seasons  since,  without  seeing 
common  in  Mexico  or 


Bateo  Harlanl,  Audubon. 

EAKLAITB  HAWK. 

Falco  (Buteo)  Haiiaiii,  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  I,  441;  pi,  SG:  ctcl.  ed.  I.  1S30;  pi.  8.— 
NnTTALL,  Mnn.  I.  104. —  Bulny  Harlatii  {BoiiArtkBTB],l,KWRhscm,  Ana,  N.  T.  Lye. 
ofN.  II.,  V.  sao.  —  Cabbtn,  p.  R.  Bcp.  Birds,  34. 

Sp.  Char.     Brownish  or  chocolate,  nearly  black,  with  a  puq>lish  lustre  abore.     Fore- 
head white,  Mid  feathers  of  head  and  occiput  whit«  at  base.    QuiUs  with  transverse  lighter 
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bands,  and  a  portion  of  their  inner  webs  ashy-white,  this  color  prevailing  on  their  under 
surface.  Tail  mottled  with  brownish-black,  ashy,  and  white,  a  wide  subtemiinal  band 
nearly  black,  with  tinges  of  bright  rufous ;  tip  paler,  under  surface  like  that  of  wings. 

Young,  Above  light  brown,  dull  fulvous  and  white ;  tips  of  feathers  generally  with  a 
large  ovoid  brown  spot,  bordered  with  fulvous,  and  white  at  base ;  rump  with  transverse 
bands  of  brown  and  reddish-fulvous  ;  quills  dark  brown,  their  under  surface  white  ;  under 
wing  coverts  white,  spotted  with  brown  and  rufous;  tail  light  ashy,  tinged  with  t eddish, 
and  with  six  or  seven  imperfect  narrow  brownish-black  bands,  all  edged  with  dark  re<l- 
dish-fulvous ;  the  tip  white.  Beneath  white,  with  ovate  and  sagittate  large  spots  on  die 
front  of  neck,  sides,  and  abdomen ;  tibia;  and  under  tail  coverts  with  nearly  regular  bands 
of  brown  and  pale  reddish ;  imder  surface  of  tail  ashy. 

Length,  about  21.00 ;  wing,  16.00 ;  tail,  9.50  ;  tarsus,  3.00.  Bill  dark  bluish  ;  legs  green- 
ish-yellow.    (Cassin.) 

Ilab.  Mexico  north  to  Louisiana  (Audubon)  ;  New  Mexico  (Dr.  Henry)  ;  California 
(Lawrence). 

This  is  another  form  referred  to  B.  borealis  by  Dr.  Bryant,  as  a  variety, 
but  it  is  scarcely  well  enough  known  for  us  to  decide  on  this  point.  The 
best  marked  specimens,  above  described,  are  very  different.  I  shot  a  young 
specimen  at  Fort  Mojave,  agreeing  very  well  with  that  above  described, 
which,  however,  Dr.  Bryant  considers  not  the  young  of  B.  Harlani,  of 
Audubon. 

§  2.  Length  generally  under  twenty  inches,  less  robust ;  tarsi  and  bill  weaker ;  first 
quill  longer  than  eighth;  tail  never  red.     (j^ B.  Swainsonii  et  vars."  Bryant.) 


Buteo  insignatiis,  Cassin. 

THE  BBOWK  HAWK. 

Buteo  insignatus,  Cassin,  Birds  of  Cal.  and  Tex.  1854,  102,  198;  pi.  31.    Ib.  P.  R.  Rep. 
Birds,  IX.  23.  —  Hebrmanx,  X.  vi.  32. 

Sp.  Char.  Entire  plumage  above  and  below  brown,  each  feather  with  a  darker  central 
line.  Quills  above  brown,  with  a  purplish  lustre,  their  under  surface  pale  ashy,  with 
white  shafb  and  irregular  white  bars.  Tail  above  dark  brown,  with  an  ashy  tinge,  and 
about  ten  darker  bands ;  beneath  nearly  white,  with  brown  bands,  the  widest  subterminal ; 
tip  paler  or  nearly  white.  Under  wing  and  tail  coverts  white,  striped  with  reddi.*!!- 
brown ;  edges  of  wings  at  shoulder  nearly  pure  white  ;  tibia3  rufous,  irregularly  barred  with 
brown ;  throat,  and  a  few  feathers  of  forehead,  white,  each  feather  having  a  dark  brown 
line. 

Younger f  with  upper  plumage  darker,  and  the  under  parts  dark  rufous  chestnut ;  darker 
on  breast,  quite  uniform  on  flanks  and  abdomen ;  throat,  forehead,  under  wing  and  tail 
coverts  white. 

Young,  beneath  reddish-white  ;  each  feather  with  a  large  terminal  oblong  brown  spot ; 
abdomen  and  tibiae  with  numerous  brown  bars.     Above  with  nuchal  feathers  white  at 
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base,  edged  with  reddish  ;  Bcapulara  fuid  greater  ving  coverU  with  large,  partly  concealed, 
Tutbus  i^pota.  Under  wing  eovcrts  pale  reddisli-wliite,  with  large  brown  spots ;  under  tail 
coverts  pale  reddish,  with  a  lew  brown  stripes. 

Length,17.00  to  19.75;  extent,  50.00 ;  wing,  14.60  to  15.75;  tail,  7.50  to  9.00.  Iria 
brown ;  bill  bom-color  and  bluish ;  feet  yellow. 

Hab.    Western  North  America,    Canada. 


I  found  tliia  species  pretty  common  near  San  Diego,  in  March,  1862, 
when  tliey  wei*  apparently  migrating  northward.  Two  which  I  shot  agreed 
closely  with  Casain's  description,  and  were  very  nearly  alike.  In  habits 
they  resembled  very  much  the  larger  species. 

I  aftenvards  saw  a  lai^e  niunl>er  of  hawks  flying  over  in  a  scattered  flock 
towards  the  north.  Among  them  were  variously  colored  specimens  which  I 
saw  only  at  a  distance,  as  they  did  not  come  near  enough  to  be  shot. 

Bryant  considers  tliis  merely  a  variety  of  B.  Swainsonii,  next  described ; 
but  as  none  of  that  style  of  coloration  have  been  found  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
I  think  it  as  well  to  consider  this  for  the  present  as  distinct.  Buteo  Bairdii, 
of  Hoy,  is,  however,  the  young  bird  of  B.  Swainsonii. 

Tlie  whole  subject  of  the  American  buzzard  hawks,  however,  requires  a 
careful  revision,  and  it  is  veiy  probalilc  tliat  naturalists  will  ultimately  con- 
clude to  accept  a  much  smaller  number  of  species  than  they  do  at  the 
present  time. 
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Bnteo  Swalnaonii,  Bonafabtb. 

BWAIHUirs  HAWK. 

Bvlm  vulgaris.  Rick,  and  Swainbon,  Fniina  Bor.  Amcr.  Birds,  47.     (Nol  B.  vulgaris  of 

Europe.) 
BalKi  Stoainsonii,  Bonaparte,  Comp.  List,  IS3B,  3,     (Not  of  BonapsTtc,  Consp.  At.  19,  nor 

of  Cassia,  Birda  of  Cal.  and  Texas,  I.  98,  which  it  B.  mimlanut,  Nnttall,- according  to 

Csasin.)  —  CxsilN,  P.  B.  Rep.  Bird?,  IX.  19.  — Baibd,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  iii.  11;  pi.  xii. 

and  xiii.  —  Dbesser,  Ibis,  18E5,  324.  — Coue9,  Fr.  Phil.  Ac  1866,  43. 
Buteo  Bairdii,  Hoy,  Pr.  A.  H.  Sc.  Phil,  —  Cabsin,  Bints  N.  Araer.  leSS,  SI.    (Tonng.) 

Sp  Char  Aboii.  rufous  or  dark  brown  the  feathers  edgid  with  rufous;  tiul  brwrn, 
tinged  with  ashv  and  barred  with  tin  or  twche  narrow  bands  of  blackisli,  tlie  subtenninal 
widest  tip  white,  sometimes  more  ashy  and  with  few  bars.  Throat  white  with  longi- 
tudinal brown  lines,  sometimca  jellowi«h  the  line  faint  nick  in  front  and  breast  ashy- 
brown,  nearly  as  m  tail,  some  ol  (he  tutlicra  id^cd  witli  rcddisli     sometimes  neariy 


blacic ;  other  under  parts  white  with  transverse  irregular  bars  of  rufous  on  tihim  and  flanks, 
and  darker  bare  on  abdomen ;  sometimes  sagittate  spots,  or  nearly  pure  white,  tmspotled : 
under  wing  coverts  white,  or  with  a  few  spots  of  brown.  Quills  brownish-black,  with 
wide  cinereous  bands  on  their  inner  webs,  becoming  nearly  pure  white  towards  baaes  j  the 
shafts  of  quills  and  tail,  white  beneath.     Length,  19.50  to  22.50  ;  extent,  46.50  to  51.50 ; 
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wing,  15.50  to  16.50 ;  tail,  8.00  to  8.50 ;  tarsus,  2.50.    Bill  dark  slate-color ;  tarsi,  toes,  and 
cere,  yellow.     (Cassin.) 

Hob,    Rocky  Mountains  and  British  America  to  Lower  Missouri.     California  ? 

Average  size  equal  to  those  of  the  previously  described  division. 

Should  this  prove  the  same  as  B.  insignatus,  the  name  Swainsonii  will 
have  precedence.  Dr.  Bryant  thinks  tliat  the  adult  B.  Harlmii  of  Audubon 
may  be  also  the  same,  but  Professor  Baird  informs  me  by  letter,  that  Mr. 
Kennicott  has  obtained  what  he  considers  a  black  form  of  J?.  Stvainsonii  in 
British  America,  from  which  I  suppose  that  he  does  not  consider  B.  Harlani 
(Audubon)  the  same.  There  are  also  two  or  three  Mexican  black  hawks 
described,  which  may  be  the  adult  plumage  of  some  of  tliose  described  by 
Cassin ;  as,  for  instance.  Professor  Baird  thinks  B.  fuliginosits,  Sclater,  tlie 
adult  of  B.  oxi/ptenis,  Cassin,  neither  of  which  has  yet  been  found  in  Califor- 
nia.* Many  specimens  and  notes  on  these  difficult  birds  will  be  required 
to  determine  whether  the  black  ones  are  distinct  or  merely  the  perfect  plu- 
mage of  others  which  may  tliemselves  be  merely  different  stages  of  plumage, 
of  a  few  true  species  whose  limits  are  undetermined.  At  any  rate,  the 
various  stages  can  as  well  be  described  under  six  names  as  under  two. 


Buteo  elegans,  Cassin. 

THE  SLBOAHT  HAWK. 

^  Buieo  elegans,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VII.  1855,  281.  Ib.  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  28.  — 
Newberry,  VI.  iv.  75.  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  19.  —  Heermaxn,  X.  vi.  32  ;  pi.  ii.  iil  — 
Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  325.  — CouE8,Pr.  Phil.  Ac  1866,  45.  — Cooper,  XII.  iii.  Zool. 
of  W.  T.  147. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  dark  brown,  feathers  of  head  and  back  edged  with  rufous ;  upper 
tail  coverts  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Shoulders  dark  rufous,  each  feather  with  a  nai^ 
row  central  line  of  dark  brown ;  upper  wing  coverts  dark  brown,  their  inner  webs  edged 
with  rufous,  with  transverse  stripes  and  partly  concealed  circular  spots  and  tips  of  white. 
Primary  and  secondary  quills  brownish-black,  with  numerous  irregular  bands  of  white, 
running  obliquely  on  their  inner  webs,  all  the  quills  tipped  with  white.  Tail  brownish- 
black,  white  at  base,  with  four  white  bands  and  a  white  tip.  Throat  brownish-black,  witli 
a  few  white  feathers ;  breast  dark  rufous,  unspotted,  and  other  under  parts  of  the  same 
color,  with  numerous,  nearly  regular,  transverse  bars  of  reddish-white.  Under  wing 
coverts  dark  rufous,  transversely  barred  with  reddish-white.  Dark  lines  on  shafts  of 
breast-feathers. 

Young,  Above  dull  brown,  many  feathers  edged  with  reddish-white  or  rufous,  especially 
on  the  back  and  wing  coverts.  Quills  brownish-black,  their  inner  webs  barred  with  white. 
Tail  brown,  tinged  ashy,  with  ten  or  twelve  narrow  darker  bars,  and  tipped  with  white. 

*  Figured  by  Baird,  Birds  of  N.  Amcr.  1860 ;  pi.  xv. 
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Throat  dark  broim,  with  narrow  white  stri|H's.  Umler  parts  yellowish-white,  each  feather 
with  wide  irregular  eonlluciit  bands  of  dark  brown,  ami  at  the  i-nd  a  brown  sagittate  spot 
(more  elongated  in  young  males),  less  numerous  on  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverta. 


itbii^  (dark  in  male?),  under  tail  coverts 
13.00;  tail,  8.00  to  9.00. 


Tibial  feathers  and  under  wing  cover 
tinged  with  the  same. 

Length,  1850  to  19.90;  extent,  40  00  to  41.00;  wings,  12.00 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  horn-blue  ;  cere  and  feet  yellow. 

Hab.     Western  North  America.     (Not  in  Oregon  ?) 

This  is  the  Pacific  Coast  representativu  of  tlie  red-sliouldered  hawk  {B. 
lineattis)  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  I'csenililes  that  simcfes  closely  in  habits 
as  well  as  in  plumage.  The  principal  diflerence  appears  to  be  in  the  young. 
I  have  found  it  common  in  the  soutliem  part  of  tlie  State,  especially  near 
San  Diego,  but  did  not  see  any  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  though  T>r.  Kennedy 
obtained  one  in  Xew  Mexico.  On  my  ajiproach  they  would  always  fly  off 
from  their  usual  perch,  circling  up  high  into  the  Air,  and  uttering  short,  shrill 
screams  in  rapid  succession,  like  the  Eastern  bird.  From  finding  the  same 
pair  constantly  at  one  place  during  my  visit  to  Judge  Witherby's  ranch  in 
March,  I  supposed  that  tliey  were  al>out  building  tJiere ;  but  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  their  nest. 
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Bateo  sonocercos,  Sclater. 


THE  BAOB-TAILSD  BLACK  HAWK. 


Bulfo  amacemis,  Sclatbb,  Proc.  Zool.  Soe,  Lonil.  1859,  263  ;  pi.  J 

1B66,4G.  — Elliot,  lllus.  B.  N.  A.  II.  pi.  33. 


-  CocBS,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc. 


Sp.  Char.  Male.  Of  the  size  of  B.  insiffiialus,  Uassin,  moileratelv  robust;  bil!  small ; 
lobe  of  upper  mandible  slight ;  wings  and  tail  long ;  feet  rather  weak ;  tarsus  feathered  in 
front  more  thnn  one  third  of  its  length,  and  with  eleven  transverse  seales ;  naked  behind ; 
claws  moderate,  curved,  the  biml  daw  foniiing  nearly  a  scmieircle. 

Color.    Almost  entirely  black,  slightly  tingeil  with  brown,  the  head  and  neck  somewhat 


ashy ;  feathers  not  luatrous.  A  narrow  while  band  across  base  of  upper  mandible  ;  featben 
of  head  and  neck  white  at  base,  and  mixed  with  white  down  over  rest  of  the  body.  Quills 
brownt^ih,  inner  side  mottled  witli  ashy,  but  not  banded;  under  wing  coverts  black.  Tail 
black  above,  tipped  with  ashy-white,  and  with  two  ashy  bands,  half  ao  inch  wide,  at 
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two  inches  from  the  tip,  the  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  at  four  and  a  half  inches  from 
tip.  Also  a  rudimentary  band  of  light  spots  on  the  two  outer  feathers  two  inches  higher. 
All  these  are  pure  white  on  the  inner  webs,  and  beneath.  Length,  20.25  ;  extent,  56.50 ; 
wing,  16.25;  tail,  10.00;  tarsus,  2.50.  Iris  reddish-brown;  bill  black,  whitish  at  base; 
cere  and  feet  yellow. 

Hab.    Southern  California  and  Mexico. 

Differs  from  B.  Harlani  of  Cassin  in  smaller  size,  generally  weaker  form, 
darker  colors,  longer  wings  and  tail,  and  sliorter  tarsus,  with  fewer  scales. 
Still,  it  may  not  differ  so  much  from  the  male,  Cassin's  specimens  being 
probably  all  females.  It  belongs  to  the  smaller  type,  of  which  some  have 
been  taken  for  B.  Harlani,  Audubon,  though  his  plates  represent  a  larger 
and  browner  bird,  with  various  other  differences  of  color,  which  may  indicate 
immaturity,  the  tail  having  several  narrow  black  bars  and  no  white  ones. 
His  type  specimen  is  also  said  to  belong  to  the  large  forms,  though  he  gives 
the  length  as  only  twenty-one  inches. 

I  sliot  the  specimen  above  described,  the  first  found  within  the  United 
•States,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1862,  thirty  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  and 
five  from  the  coast.  It  was  associating  witli  many  of  B.  in$ig7iattis  and 
other  hawks  wintering  there,  and  was  rather  sluggish  and  tame  as  long  as  I 
observed  it.     I  saw  no  more  black  hawks  in  that  region. 


Buteo  ozyptems,  Cassin. 

THE  SHABP-WnrOED  HAWK. 

BtUeo  oxj/ptents,  Cassin,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  VII.  1855,  282.    In.  Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  pi. 

XV.  f.  1. 
Duieo  fuligitwsuB,  Sclateb,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1858,  356.    Ib.  Trans.  IV.  1869,  267; 

pi.  Ixii. 

Sp.  Char.  About  the  size  of  Buteo  Pennsylvanicus^  Wilson.  Bill  rather  long  and 
compressed,  edge  of  upper  mandible  slightly  waved  in  its  outline,  but  scarcely  lobed  ;  wing 
long,  pointed,  third  quill  longest ;  tail  moderate  or  rather  short ;  legs  rather  long ;  tarsus 
feathered  in  front  for  about  one  third  of  its  length,  naked  behind,  naked  portion  in  front 
having  about  fourteen  narrow,  transverse  scales  ;  claws  large,  strong,  fully  curved. 

Young  bird.  Sex  unknown.  Entire  plumage  above  dark  brown,  nearly  black  on  the 
back.  Feathers  of  the  head  white  at  base,  and  edged  laterally  with  the  same ;  upper 
plumage  with  partially  concealed  spots  and  transverse  bands  of  white.  Quills  nearly 
black,  with  the  inner  webs  dark  cinereous,  barred  with  brown ;  tail  above  ashy-brown, 
white  at  base,  and  having  about  ten  transverse  bands  of  dark-brown,  outer  feathers  ashy- 
white  on  their  inner  webs  ;  tail  beneath  silky,  ashy-white,  with  a  bronzed  yellowish  olive 
lustre. 

Behind  and  under  the  eye  a  stripe  of  rufous  brown.  Under  parts  pale  yellowish-white ; 
throat  with  lines  and  narrow  stripes  of  brownish-black,  and  on  other  under  parts  every 
feather  with  a  large  lanceolate,  cordate,  or  circular  spot  of  dark  brown,  some  feathers  on 
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the  flanks  and  eidps  having  also  some  irregular  bands  of  the  same  color.  Nearly  all  the 
foatliers  on  the  under  parts  with  llne!<  of  dark  brown  on  tlieir  shafts.  Quills,  with  their 
inner  webs  on  the  under  surfaee,  grayiiih  or  dark  aeh}',  and  near  the  shafts  with  a  broDzed 
olire  lustre  ;  shafts  white  (on  the  under  surface).    Inferior  coverts  of  the  wing  white,  with 


sagittate  spots  of  dark  brown.    Tibial  feathers  yel]o¥rish-whit«,  tinged  with  rofbus,  and 
having  irr^ular  transverse  bars  of  dark  brown. 
Total  length  (sex  unknown)  about  16.00  ;  wing,  13.50 ;  tail,  7.00. 

Hab.    Fort  Fillmore,  New  Mesit'o. 

A  .single  specimen  of  this  species,  considered  by  Mr.  Cassin  to  be  diiFerent 
from  all  described  North  American  raptores,  was  obtained  at  Fort  Fill- 
more New  Mexico.  Suleequently  Dr.  Sclater,  under  the  name  oi  BiUtofvli- 
ginmm,  described  a  bird  of  the  same  s]>eciea  from  Mexico  which  waa  entirely 
brownish-black,  and  wliich  Mr.  Cassin  considers  to  be  the  adult.  Additional 
specimens  and  observations  will  be  necessary  before  the  question  of  rela- 
tionship can  be  positively  decided.    (Baird.) 


Genus  ARCHZBUTBO,  Brkhii. 

Arduhiteo,  Bkehm,  Isis,  1B28,  1369. 

Gen.  Char.  Tarsi  densely  fenthered  to  the  toes,  but  more  or  less  naked  and  scaly  be- 
hind. Wings  long  and  wide ;  toes  short,  claws  moderate ;  tail  rather  short  and  wide. 
Form  robust  ami  heavy,  generally  larger  than  in  Baleo. 
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Aiehibnteo  fenngineiis,  Lichtensteim. 

THE  SUSTT  BQUIEBEL-HAWK. 

1,  Licbtenste:n,  Trans.  Atad.  Berlin,  428.  —  Lagopia  fermgintut,  Fbazeb, 
I'r.  Zool.  Soc.  1844,  36.  —  ArcMiuteo  fiirayiueua,  GlUY,  Gcil.  Birds,  ill  td.S;  pi  8. 
(Named  A.  regain  in  pliilc.)  —  Casein,  V.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  34.  Is.  Birds  of  Cal. 
and  Texas,  I.  159;  pi.  86.  — IIeekman.v,  P.  R.  llep.  X.  vi.  32.  —  Cooper  and  Scck- 
LEY,  XII.  iii.  Zoot.  of  W.  T.  U9.  — Coles,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,46. 
Balto  Califomkia,  Gbaybon,  Hiitchings's  Culiruniia  Magazine,  March,  1857. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  light  rulbua  and  dark  brown,  palest  on  nimp  and  vring  corcrtf, 
quilla  ashj-brown,  the  greater  part  of  tbcir  inner  webs  white ;  t»il  above  rcddish-wbile, 
mottled  with  asby-broirn ;  benealli  pale  yellowish- white.  Under  parts  of  hoAy  white, 
with  narrow  lon^tudinal  lineB  and  laueeolate  spots  of  reddish-brown  on  the  breast,  and 


with  narrow  irregular  transverse  lines  of  brown  nml  blaek  on  the  abdomen  ;  flanks  and 
axillary  fathers  bright  ferruginous ;  tibial  and  tarsal  feathers  the  same,  with  narrow 
tmuverse  black  stripes. 

Young.     Umber-brown   above,  slig:1]tly  mixed  with  TuIvoub;  upper  tail  coverts  white, 
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spotted  with  brown ;  under  parts  pure  white,  with  a  few  streaks  of  brown  on  the  breast ; 
and  sagittate  brown  spots  on  sides  and  abdomen,  larger  and  more  numerous  on  tlie  flanks ; 
tibias  white ;  tarsi  dark  brown,  mixed  with  white ;  under  wing  coverts  and  edges  of  wings 
white. 

Length,  21.00  to  25.00  ;  extent,  52.00  to  56.00  ;  wmg,  17.00  to  17.75  ;  tail,  8.00  to  9.00. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  and  horn  ;  cere  and  feet  yellow. 

Hab,    Western  North  America,  Mexico. 

This  large  and  powerful  bird  abounds  in  spring  and  fall  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  California,  migrating  in  summer  through  the  interior 
plains  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Platte 
Rivers.  I  found  it  common  in  December  at  Martinez,  and  few  probably  mi- 
grate beyond  this  State.  It  is  usually  seen  slowly  sailing  over  the  plains, 
sometimes  in  circles,  occasionally  pouncing  down  obliquely  on  its  prey, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  the  large  ground-squirrels.  It  usually  alights 
on  the  ground,  but  often  on  trees  also.  I  have  not  discovered  its  nest 
and  eggs,  but  Dr.  Heermann  thus  describes  it  as  found  by  him  on  the 
Cosumnes  Eiver,  in  1851  :  "While  climbing  a  tree  to  examine  some  mag- 
pies* nests,  the  hawk  in  flying  from  her  own  betrayed  her  retreat.  It  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  bunch  of  mistletoe  springing  from  the  forks  of  the 
oak,  and  was  composed  of  coarse  twigs,  lined  with  grasses  and  moss ;  the 
eggs,  two  in  number,  being  white,  marked  with  faint  brown  dashes." 

Tliis  hawk  appears  to  attack  poultry  but  rarely,  limiting  its  prey  to  the 
wild  animals,  and  should  therefore  be  considered  rather  as  a  friend  than  an 
enemy  to  the  farmer.  This  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  all  the  birds  of  this  sub- 
family, which  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers  in  the  thinly  settled  districts 
watching  from  the  tree-tops,  but  rarely  approaching  the  farm-yard. 


Archibuteo  lagopns,  Gmelin. 

THE  BOnOH-LEOOED  HAWK. 

Falco  lagopuSf  Gmelix,  Syst.  Nat.  T.  1788,  260. —Wilson,  Am.  Om.  IV.  59;  pi.  3.3 
(young).  —  Buteo  lagopxts^  Audubon,  Birds  Amcr.  pi.  166  and  422.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I. 
99.  —  Archibuteo  lagopus,  Gray,  Gen.  Birds,  2d  cd.  3.  —  Cassin,  P.  U.  Rep.  Birds,  IX. 
32.  —  Kennerlv,  X.  iv.  19.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  148. — 
CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  48. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  above  yellowish-white,  with  reddish-brown  stripes ;  back,  scapulars, 
and  shorter  quills,  pale  ashy,  with  partly  concealed  transverse  bands  of  white  and  dark 
brown,  the  latter  frequently  prevailing  on  back ;  rump  dark  umber-brown ;  primaries 
edged  with  ashy,  a  large  space  on  their  inner  webs  at  base  white.  Under  parts  white, 
throat  with  dark  brown  stripes,  breast  with  larger  spots  and  concealed  reddish-brown 
stripes;  abdomen  with  numerous  narrow  bars  of  brownish-black,  most  conspicuous  on 
flanks,  and  tinged  with  ashy ;  tibise  and  tarsi  barred  transversely  with  white  and  dark 
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brown,  tinged  with  reddish;  under  tail  coverts  white ;  upper  tml  coverta  while  at  base, 
tipped  with  brownish-black ;  tail  white  at  base,  with  a  wide  subtemiinal  band  of  black, 
and  about  two  other  blaek  bands  alternating  with  light  cinereous.  Under  wing  coverts 
white,  with  brownish-black  spots,  and  a  long  patch  of  asliy-brown  on  the  longer  ones. 

Young.     Light  umber-brown  above,  much  edged  with  yellowisli  and  reddish- white.     A 
wide  band  on  abdomen  brownish-black,  oilier  under  parta  ycUowish-whitc,  with  a  few 


,-jS*^^^**^ 


lines  and  spots  of  brownish-black.  Quills  ashy-brown,  a  large  portion  of  their  inner  webs 
white  at  base,  with  a  subterminal  band  of  light  umber-hrown,  tip  white;  tibiae  and  tarri 
pale  reddish-yellow,  with  stripes  and  spots  of  dark-brown. 

Length,  19.00  to  23.00;  extent,  iiO.OO  to  53.00 ;  wing,  13.00  to  17.00;  tail,  8.00  to  9.0O 
Iris  pale  brown ;  bill  slate-color ;  cere  and  fixt  yellow. 

Hab.    Northern  America  and  Europe. 

This  speciea  is  only  a  winter  visitor  in  C^alifomia.  as  far  as  known,  and  T 
have  not  seen  them  south  of  Santa  Clnra  A'alley,  though  I  tliink  some  may 
hreed  in  the  hiyh  mountains,  as  tliey  aru  seen  at  the  Columbia  River  in  July. 
In  habits  they  are  in  winter  somewhat  gregarious  and  rather  stupid,  sittinjj 
like  owls  on  the  tops  of  low  trees,  and  allowing  a  near  approach.  East  of 
the  mountains  they  go  south  to  Mexico.  They  breed  in  great  numbers  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  American  continent,  especially  north  of  Great  Slave 
Lake.  The  nest  is  built  on  a  tree,  of  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  leaves  and 
grass,  and  usually  contains  three,  sometimes  four  eggs,  thickly  blotched  with 
brownish,  though  sometimes  nearly  white, 
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Archibnteo  Sauotl-JohaimiB,  Ghelik. 
ST.  JOHTS  BUCK  HAWK. 

Faito  Sancti-Jtiliaiaut,  Gkblis.  Sjst.  Nat.  I.  1788,  a"3.  —Archibatto  Saiuti-Jtiliaanit,  Gbat, 
Gen.  Birds,  Vol,  L  — Casbih,  P,  R.  Rep.  Birds.  IK.  33.  —  Blakiston,  Ibis,  HI. 
318  (cggB). 

Fula,  nlger,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  Vi.  1812,  82;  pi.  53,  t.  1,  2. 

Bulto  lagopaa,  AvBUDOn,  Birds  Aoicr.  pi.  422,  nnd  166  (voung  ?).  —  Ncttali,  Man.  1.93 
(in  part),  and  of  some  other  authors,  who  consider  it  the  udolt  plumage  of  that  species. 

Sr.  Crar,  Entire  plumage  glossy  black,  often  with  a  brown  tinge ;  fcrehead,  throat, 
and  large  partly  concealed  spot  on  occiput,  whit*.  Tail  with  one  transverse  band  of 
white,  and  irregular  markings  of  the  same  towards  the  base.     Quills  with  their  inner  weba 


white,  conspicuous  from  below.  Heaii  sometimes  more  or  less  striped  with  yellowish- 
white  and  reddish-yellow,  and  tail  sometimes  with  several  transverse  bands  of  white  more 
or  less  im^ular. 

Youn//,  like  that  of  A.  lagopus,  but  larger,  and  with  more  numerous  dark  spots  on  tho 
midor  parts. 

Length,  20.00  to  24.00;  wing,  16.00  to  17.50;  tail,  8.00  to  8.00.  Bill  blackish;  iris, 
cere,  atid  feet,  yellow. 

II<A,    Northern  America;  south  in  winter. 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  only  a  more  perfect  plumage, 
or  variety  of  A.  lagopvs,  but  it  is  rare,  and  I  have  seen  only  one,  obtained 
by  Mi.  Lorquin  at  San  Francisco. 

Genus  ASTURINA,  Vieillot. 

Atlwina,  ViBiLLOT,  Analyse,  IBIS,  24.     (Tjpc,  Folco  nilidat,  LaTB.) 

Gen.  Char.  Smaller  than  in  the  preceding  two  genera.  General  fomi  compact,  and 
ailapted  to  greater  activity  of  liabits  and  swifter  flight  Bill  rather  thick,  strong ;  cere 
large,  extending  Bomewbat  into  the  feathers  of  tlie  furvhead  ;  wiogs  moderate,  third  and 
fourth  quills  longest ;  tail  rather  long ;  legs  rather  long ;  claws  Btrong,  fully  cnrred.  Tliis 
genu*  cootuns  a  few  spcciea,  all  of  which  arc  South  Am< 


Astnrina  nitida,  Latbaji. 

THE  QBAT  EAWK. 

Faleo  Htd'rfuf,  Latbim,  Tnd.  Om.  1. 41.  —  AOvrina  nitida,  BoNiPiiTE,  Consp.  Av.  ISM,  30. 

—  Casbis,  Baibd,  Birds  N.  Amcr.  1858,  33 ;  pi.  64. 
AUttrina  dnrrta,  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816,  68.  —  Owes,  Ibis,  1861, 69  (egg). 
Attnr  itriolaha,  Cdtibh.  Ittg.  An.  I,  332, 
Ailurina  plagiata,  Schleoel,  Rer.  Hdi.  Pays-Bas,  1862. 
FiacBBS.    Tenun.  PL  Col.  S7,  29* ;  VieUkiE,  Gal.  1,  pi.  20. 

Sp.    Cbar.      Adidl.      Upper    parts    light  cinereous;   darker,   and   Bomctimes   nearly 
black  on  the  rump ;  upper  tail  coverts  white ;  quills  ashy-brown,  with  obscure  dark  bands, 
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and  widely  edged  iritb  white  on  their  inner  weba ;  tail  brownish-black,  with  about  three 
tranarerse  banda  of  white.  Under  parta  with  numeroua  narrow  tranaverse  bauds  of  cinere- 
ous and  wiiite,  the  former  prcdomiuating  and  darkiT  on  the  breast ;  under  tail  coverU 
white  ;  cere  and  legs  yellow. 

Young.  Entire  upper  parts  umber-brown  ;  darker  on  the  rump,  and  much  mixed  with 
white  00  the  head ;  upper  tail  coverts  white  ;  tail  light  brown,  with  about  eight  bands  of 
brownish-black.  Under  parts  white,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  umber-brown  ;  under 
wing  and  tail  coverts  white ;  cere  and  legs  yellow. 

Total  length,  female,  about  18.00;  wing,  10.00;  tail,  7.50.    Male  smaller. 

Hob.    Northern  Mexico  and  South  America. 

This  handsome  hawk  was  fouud  in  the  state  of  New  Leon,  one  of  the 
most  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  by  Lieutenant  D.  N".  Couch,  United 
States  Army,  and  very  probahly  extends  its  range  northward  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  a  specimen  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
in  Arizona  by  Lieutenant  Whipple's  party.  Not  much  is  known  of  ita 
habits,  except  that  the  nest  is  made  in  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree,  and  that  the 
e^a  are  greeniah-white,  like  those  of  Astur. 

If  Schlegel  be  correct  in  distinguishing  two  allied  species,  the  bird  here 
referred  to  will  be  known  as  A.  plagiata.    (Baird.) 


SuB-FiMiLY  MILVIN.^  The  Kites. 

Char.  Size  usually  moderate  or  small.  General  form  rather  slender 
and  not  strong ;  wings  and  tail  long ;  bill  short,  weak,  hooked  and  acute ; 
tarsi  and  toes  slender  and  weak. 
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Of  this  genus  but  few  species  are  known,  mainly  confined  to  the 
wanner  regions  of  tlie  Old  World  and  the  New,  including  Australia.  All 
have  tlie  same  genei-al  appearance  as  to  color  and  size,  and  might  in- 
deed not  improperly  be  considered  local  or  geographical  varieties  of  one 
si^ecies. 


Genus  ELANUS,  Savigny. 

Elanus,  Savigny,  Hist.  Nat.  d'Eygpte,  L  1809,  97. 

Gen.  Char.  Wings  lung,  pointed ;  tail  moderate,  cmarginated ;  tarsi  short  Bill 
moderately  strong,  compressed,  and  rounded  above  ;  mouth  cleft  behind  the  eyes ;  lobe  of 
upper  mandible  obtuse  ;  cere  villous ;  nostrils  oval.  Tarsi  short,  thick,  reticulated,  feath- 
ered half-way  down  in  front ;  toes  distinct ;  claws  large  and  acute,  the  outer  very  smalL 


Elanns  leucnrus,  Vieillot. 

THE  BLACK-SHOULDEBEB  HAWK. 

1/i/nu  Umcunts,  Vieillot,  Nouv.  Diet.   XX.  1818,  563.  —  Elanvs  lauuna,  Bonapabtb, 

Comp.  List,  4. —  Cassix.  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX  37.  —  UsssMAHir,  X.  tL  33.  —  Coof- 

EH  and  SuCKLEY,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  149. 
JTalco  dispar,  Temm.  Planches  col.  I.  Uv.  1824,  54.  —  Acdubox,  Om.  Biog.  IV.  367;  |^ 

352:  oct.  ed.  pi.  16.  — Bonaparte,  Am.  Om.  II.  18;  pi.  11,  £  l.^Elanus  diqnr, 

NuTTALL,  Man.  1.  95.  —  AuDVBoy,  oct.  ed.  70 ;  pi.  16. 

Sp.  Char.  Head,  tail  and  entire  under  jmrts,  white.  Upper  parts  fine  bluish-cinere- 
ous ;  lessor  wing  coverts  jrlossy  black,  forming  a  large  oblong  patch  on  the  shoulder ;  lower 
wing  coverts  white,  with  a  smaller  black  patch.  Middle  tail  feathers  light  ashy  like  the 
Uick.  Length,  15.00  to  17.00  :  extent,  89.00  to  41.00;  wing,  11.00  to  12.00 ;  tail,  7.00  to 
7.50.     Iris  orange  reil ;  bill  black  ;  feet  orange. 

Hah,     Southern  Atlantic  States ;  California  ;  South  America. 

This  l>eautiful  and  hariuless  sj^ecies  is  quite  abundant  in  the  middle 
districts  of  California,  remainiiiiT:  in  large,  numbers  during  winter  among 
the  extensive  tide  marshes  of  the  Sacramento  and  other  valleys.  (Heer- 
mann,)  I  did  not  see  one  during  winter  at  Fort  Mojave,  nor  do  they 
setMU  to  have  Wen  collected  bv  anv  one  in  the  dry  interior,  or  the  southern 
jx\rt  of  California,  I  have  seen  them  as  far  north  as  Baulines  Bay,  and  near 
Montorev,  but  alwavs  al>out  streams  or  marshes.  Their  food  consists 
entirely  of  mice,  gojihers,  small  binls,  snakes,  etc.,  and  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
attack  |Hniltry.  t>f  their  nest  and  t^j^^s  no  obsemttions  have  yet  been 
nvoixUsl  in  this  State :  but,  acconiinix  to  Audulx)n,  thev  build  on  the  Santee 
Kiver,  S^^uth  Carolina,  in  Maivh. 
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Gekds  CZRCUB,  Lacbp^db. 

Citaia,  LADxrisE,  Hem.  de  I'IdsL  Fuia,  III.  cxi.  1803,  506. 

Gbn.  Char.    Face  partly  encircled  by  a  mffof  sliort  projecting  feathers,  as  in  the 
owls.    Head  rather  large;  bill  bhort,  compressed,  eurved,  from  the  base;  nostrils  large; 


C.  Biiihnfiu. 


Tvinga  long,  pointed;  teil  long;  tarsi  long  and   alcndcr;   toes   moderate;  claws   rallicr 

Clreiis  HndsonioB,  Linnsus. 

ISE  KABfH  E&TE. 

Falco  ITHdioniwi,  Liiraxca,  Syal.  Nat.  I.  1766,  ISB.  —  Ciicm  nadnonhn,  Vit:tLLOT.  Ois. 
Am.  Sept.  pi.  9.  —  CAStrn,  P.  R.  Rep.  Binls,  IX.  38.  —  NtirnKniiT.  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  ir. 
"4.  —Baud,  X.  iii.  12.  —  Kenkeblt,  X.  iv.  19.  —  IlEEnHAiiy,  X,  vi.  33.  —  CoorE« 

and  Sdcklby,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  l.M).  — Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  186S,  401.     (Ari- 

Fu/co  uliginotui,  Ghelin,  Syat.  Nat.  I.  1788,  878.  — Wiwoy,  Ain.  Om.  VI.  67,  pi,  51,  f.  S. 

—  BosAPABTE,  Am.  Om.  11.  pi.  11,  f.  I.     (A.lult  mnlc.) 
F<^a)  lyantu^  AovtSBoy,  Om-  Biog.  IV.  396;  pi.  356;  oct.  ed.  I.  p[.  36.  —  Nattall,  Man. 

I.  113  (bat  not  tbesuaeas  (7.  cjnwiu,  or  Europe). 

Sp.  Char.     Adult.     Entire  upper  parts,  head  and  breast,  pale  bluiiih-cincreonii,  on  the 
back  of  head  mixed  with  dark  folvons ;  upper  toil  coverts  vhite.    Beneath  white,  irith 
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small  cordate  or  hastate  spots  of  light  rumiginous ;  qutlh  brown i»)i-bla(.-k,  their  outer  webs 
tinged  with  aahy,  and  a  large  portion  of  tht^ir  inner  wtbs  white ;  tail  light  eineivouB,  nearly 
white  on  the  inner  webs  of  Ihc  feathers,  and  nilh  obscure  Cranwerae  bands  of  brown  ;  its 
under  surface  silky-white ;  under  wiug  coverts  white. 


Younger.  EnUrc  upper  parts  dull  umbcr-hrown,  many  featherx  edged  with  dull  rufous, 
especially  on  the  neck  [  bencalli  dull  reddish-white,  with  longitudinal  brown  Btripes,  moat 
numerous  on  front  of  throat  and  net-k;  tibiot  tinged  with  reddish;  upper  tail  coverts 
white. 

Young.     Entire  upper  parts  dull  umber-brown,  except  white  tail  coverts.      Beneath 
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rufous,  with  stripes  of  brown  on  breast  and  sides ;  tail  reddish-brown,  with  about  three 
wide  bands  of  dark  fulvpus,  paler  on  the  inner  webs. 

Length,  10.00  to  21.00 ;  extent,  37.00  to  45.00  ;  wing,  13.50  to  15.50 ;  tail,  9.00  to  10.00. 
Bill  slate-blue ;  iris,  cere,  and  feet,  yellow. 

Hah,    All  of  North  America.     South  to  Costa  Rica. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  hawks  throughout  the  unwooded  country,  and 
about  every  marsh,  even  in  the  dense  forest.  The  brown  plumaged  speci- 
mens are  much  more  numerous  everywhere,  and  it  appears  as  if  only  very 
old  specimens  attained  the  blue  plumage,  as  these  become  very  scarce  in  the 
older  settled  districts,  wliere  few  are  allowed  to  live  many  years.  I  have 
obtained  both  male  and  female  in  this  plumage,  but  have  also  seen  a  pair, 
which  had  a  nest  near  San  Diego,  one  of  which  was  of  each  color,  showing 
that  they  breed  in  the  brown  as  well  as  the  blue  plumage.  The  nest  was 
built  on  the  ground,  on  the  slope  of  a  grassy  hill,  neatly  constructed,  chiefly 
of  grass,  and  contained  four  white  eggs,  laid  about  April  10th.  The  old 
birds  flew  around,  making  a  sort  of  cackling  noise,  but  did  not  dare  to  attack 
me.  Sometimes,  however,  these  birds  show  considerable  boldness,  seizing 
wounded  birds  almost  from  the  sportsman's  grasp,  and  occasionally  catching 
young  poultry.  Their  chief  prey  consists,  however,  of  small  birds,  mice, 
snakes,  and  even  grasshoppers,  and  they  are  often  pursued  and  driven  away 
by  birds  as  small  as  the  blackbirds,  when  too  near  their  nest. 

Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  large  numbers  in  fall,  as  if  migrating  fix)m  the 
north,  but  I  have  not  observed  them  more  abundant  in  the  southern  part  of 
California  in  winter.  They  probably  do  not  remain  in  the  hot  interior 
valleys  in  summer  as  they  are  then  found  about  prairies  at  the  summits  of 
the  mountains. 


Sub-Family  POLYBORIN^E,  The  Vulture  Eagles. 

Char.  Size  large ;  form  combining  the  character  of  the  vultures  and 
eagles.  Bill  strong,  rather  short,  and  much  hooked ;  legs  rather  elongated, 
and  toes  and  claws  rather  weak.  Head  covered  with  feathers,  or  naked 
near  the  eyes. 

Genus  POLTBORTTSi  Vieillot. 

PofyboruSf  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816,  22. 

Gen.  Char.  About  the  size  of  Pandion :  bill  rather  long,  compressed ;  cere  large ; 
wings  long,  pointed  ;  tail  moderate  or  rather  long ;  tarsi  long,  rather  slender ;  claws  long, 
rather  weak,  and  but  slightly  curved  ;  space  in  front  of  and  below  the  eye  naked. 

But  two  other  species  are  knowna,  inhabiting  South  America. 
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Polyboms  Andnbonli,  CAssur. 

THB  CAKACUU  SISIB. 

"  Fdyborus  BnuiUentls,  Swainson,"  AuDnnOH,  Birds,  oct.  ed.  I.  91  i  pL  4.  —  Ndttall,  Mui. 

I.  ii. 
Pal^tus  vtdynrit,  ViBiLLOT,  Nonv.  Diet.  V.  1816,  357.  —  Addubon,  Birds  Anwr.  pi,  161. 
Polyborus  tlianu,  CaBSin,  P.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  «!>.  —  HbebuaHM,  X.  vi.  SO. 
fo/jWw  .durfuioniV,  Cassix,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1865,  2.  — Cobbs,  Pr.  A.  K.  Sc  1866,49. 

Sp.  Char.  AduU.  Head  and  body  above,  and  a  wide  belt  on  tho  abdomen  and  tibitc, 
brownish-black ;  nuc-k,  bruael,  Qpper  and  under  tail  coverts,  yellonisb-irhite ;  the  breast 
nitli  narrow  transverse  bands  of  black.  Tail  white  at  base,  witli  nuinerous  black  bands, 
and  widely  tipped  with  black  ;  primaries  banded  with  white. 

Younger.  Head  and  body  above  dull  brown,  darker  on  tho  licad,  and  many  feathers 
having  paler  edgings  j  under  parts  dark  brown,  with  dull  yellowish  white  stripes ;  throat 


dull  white;  tiul  for  the  greater  part,  and  its  coverts  above  and  below,  white,  with  nnmep- 
oiia  aKliy-brown  bars,  tipped  witli  browni."h-black. 

Bill  i>nlc  bluisli,  edged  with  yellow ;  space  before  eye,  cheeks,  and  cere,  bright  red ;  feet 
yellow  ;  iris  dark  brown. 

Length,  23.00  to  25  00 ;  extent,  48.00 ;  wing,  15.50  to  1 7.00 ;  tail,  5.00  or  10.00. 

//irfi.     Centra!  America,  north  ia  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  Valley,  Cali- 

According  to  Dr.  Heemiann,  as  quoted  above,  this  bird  visits  Fort  Yuma 
in  company  witb  the  vultures,  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  being  scarcely 
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worthy  of  the  name  of  eagle,  though  resembling  it  in  form.  He  also  says 
that  he  found  its  nest  in  an  oak-tree  on  the  Medina  River,  Texas,  and  that 
it  is  abundant  there.  As  he  does  not  mention  the  Craxirex,  which  much 
resembles  this,  and  obtained  no  specimen,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  his 
observations  may  properly  belong  to  that  species.  It  is,  however,  quite 
probable  that  they  sometimes  reach  the  Colorado  Valley,  though  I  saw 
none  there  myself.  Mr.  Cassin  has  lately  separated  the  North  and  Cen- 
tral American  race  of  this  species  from  the  South  American,  as  P.  Audu- 
bonii. 

Audubon  found  their  nests  in  Florida  on  tall  trees,  and  also  on  bushes, 
composed  of  sticks,  flat,  lined  with  roots,  grass,  and  moss,  the  eggs  two  (color 
not  given). 

He  also  states  that  they  catch  ducks  when  wounded,  and,  unlike  the 
vultures,  carry  their  prey  in  their  talons. 


Genus  CRAXTREX,  Gould. 

CrarircTj  Gould,  Voy.  Bcajylc,  Birds,  1841,  22. 

Gex.  Char.  About  the  size  of  the  larger  buteos;  legs  long;  tarsi  and  toes  strong. 
Bill  rather  long,  abruptly  curved  at  the  tip ;  edges  of  upper  mandible  festooned ;  wings 
and  tail  long.     Tarsi  with  wide  transverse  scales  in  front ;  claws  moderate. 

One  or  two  species  only  are  known. 


Crazirez  Harrisii,  Audubon. 

HABBII*S  BUZZABD. 

Btdeo  Ilarrmi,  Audubon,  Om.  Bioj?.  V.  30  ;  pi.  392  :  oct.  od.  I.  pi.  5.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I. 

111.  —  Craxirex  Ilarrisii,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  186.5,  2.  —  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  1866, 

49.     (Arizona.) 
Craxirex  unicinctus,  Cassin,  P.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  46.  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  20. 

Sp.  Char.  Adult.  Shoulders,  wing  coverts  and  tibiae,  reddish-chestnut;  upper  and 
under  tail  coverts  white ;  tail  white  at  base  and  tip,  between  which  is  a  very  wide  band  of 
brownish-black,  witli  a  violet  tinj2:e.  Body  above  and  below  dark  brown,  sometimes  nearly 
black  on  the  under  parts. 

Younger,  Upper  parts  dull  umber-brown,  much  mixed  with  fulvous ;  shoulders  chestnut- 
red,  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  entire  under  parts  yellowish-white,  with  large  oblong  and 
circular  spots  of  brown  ;  upper  and  under  tail  coverts  white ;  tail  brown,  with  many  bands 
of  a  deeper  shade  ;  the  inner  webs  yellowish  and  reddish-white  ;  base  and  tip  of  tail  yel- 
lowish-white. 
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Lei^,  30.00  to  M.OO,  Ting,  13.00  to  1500;  tail,  9,00  to  10.00.  BiU  light  bine,  darker 
at  the  tip ;  cere  and  feet  yellow. 

Hab.  Tropical  America  to  Southern  United  States,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  Valley, 
California. 

Dr.  Kennerly,  while  with  Lieutenant  MTiipple's  Pacific  Eailroad  Expedi- 
tion, obtained  one  of  these  birds  from  the  Indians,  in  Colorado  Valley,  near 
Fort  Mojave,  February  27,  1854.  It  may  have  been  kept  by  the  Indians  as 
a  pet,  caught  in  summer,  or  raised  from  the  nest,  as  I  did  not  see  any  of  the 
species  during  my  five  months'  residence  at  the  Fort  in  1860  -  61.  It  is  said 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  Texas,  and  described  by  Colonel  McCall  as 
"  habitually  frequenting  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  It  ia  slow  and 
heavy  in  flight,  and  a  dull,  sluggish  bird  in  all  its  habits,  partaking  in  these 
respects  of  the  general  characters  of  the  vultures." 

Mr.  Cassin  considers  the  North  and  Central  American  specimens  of  this 
bird  as  distinct  from  the  South  American,  and  retains  Audubon's  name  of 
Harrisii  for  the  former. 


Family  VrLTURID^,  The  Vultuees. 

Char.     Bill  contracted  or  indented  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  cere, 
the  culmen  ascending  ^ain  anteriorly ;  somewhat  bow-shaped.     Eyes  pro- 
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jecting  even  with  sides  of  head.  Head  sparsely  covered  with  downy  feath- 
ers only,  or  partially  naked.  Claws  weak,  rather  slender,  and  but  moder- 
ately curved ;  tarai  and  bases  of  the  toes  reticulated. 

These  hirds  feed  wholly  on  carrion,  and  are  cowardly  and  gregarious. 
They  are  numerous  in  hot  climates,  both  in  species  and  individuals.  Some 
kinds  kill  small  animals. 


Genus  CATHARTOiS,  iLLiaEs. 

CaUiaiia,  Iluqeb,  Fr.  Sfst.  Uamni.  et  Av.  IStl. 

Gesi.  Char.  Bill  long  and  straight  to  the  curved  tip ;  cero  extending  beyond  middle 
of  bill ;  nostrils  narrow,  elongated,  and  pervious,  situated  near  middle  of  bill ;  tongue  chan- 
nellcil  and  serrated.  Head  elongated,  flattened,  and  wrinkled  ;  neck  with  palehea  of  naked 
ekin;  tail  of  twelve  feathers.  Tarsus  rather  slender;  toes  long,  Ibo  lateral  ones  equal, 
united  by  a  web  at  baao.     Third  quill  longest 

This  genus  is  the  American  representative  of  the  true  vultures  ( Vvitur), 
of  the  old  continent.  There  are  five  species  known  besides  the  two  found 
within  this  State. 

Of  the  vultures  there  are  two  principal  divisions,  one  with  the  nostrils  on 
opposite  sides  separated  by  a  bony  partition,  the  other  lacking  such  a  walL 
The  first  embraces  the  Old  World  species,  the  other  the  New. 
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Cathartes  Califomianua,  Shaw. 


THX  CALIFOBHIAK  VTrLTUEE. 


Vultur  Catifumianus,  Shaw,  Nat. 
CnviEB,  R^gne  Aniin.  IT.  316. 
pi,  411  :  ocl.  ed.  I.  12;  pi.  1.- 
Nbwbbrry-,  p.  R.  Rep.  VI.  i' 
LEY,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  141, 
Tavlor,  HuMbings's  Magazit 


r,  Caial.  Saptoral  Birds,  1864,  39,  —  Scla 
life)  i  1868,  183  (joung  in  down,  from  life). 


Misc,  IX.  1779,  1;  pi.  301.  —  Oi/Aartet  Cahjbnimvt, 
.  —  NuTTALL,  Mun.  I.  39.  —  Addctdon,  Birds  Amcr. 
—  Baihd  and  Cassih,'  1*.  R.  Rep.  Birds,  IX.  5. — 
iv.  T3.  —  Heeruann,  X.  vi,  59.  —  Cooi'Eti  and  Sdck- 
—  CooEB,  Pr.  A.  H.  Sc.  1866,  43.  (Fort  Yuma.)  — 
IV.  1859,  S37.     (Figure  of  egg  and  young.)  —  Gon- 


■.a,  Pr.  Zool.  Sue.  1866,  366  (figure  from 


Sp.  Char.     Plumage  black,  lustrous  abovo,  duller  below ;  secondary  quills  wilh  a  gny- 
ah  tiDge ;  greater  wing  coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  transverse  band  on  the  wmg. 
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Bill  yellowish;  head  and  neck  orange-yellow  and  red  (drying  brown).  A  semicircular 
spot  of  short  black  feathers  at  base  of  upper  mandible,  and  a  few  scattered  hair-like  feath- 
ers on  other  parts  of  the  head.     RufF  of  long  lanceolate  feathers  extending  on  to  breast. 

Length,  45.00  to  56.00 ;  extent,  about  100.00;  wing,  30.00  to  35.00;  tail,  15.00  to  18.00. 
Iris  carmine  (hazel  in  young  female) ;  feet  and  tarsi  bluish-black  (dirty  white  in  male, 
Taylor.) 

Hab,    Western  North  America,  to  lat.  49°.     (Douglas.) 

This  large  bird,  second  in  size  only  to  the  condor  of  South  America,  among 
the  Raptores,  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  western  pait  of  the  United  States, 
not  having  been  yet  obtained  in  Mexico,  and  rarely  north  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver. 

It  is  most  abundant  in  the  hot  interior  valleys  of  California,  where  the 
large  herds  of  cattle  furnish  abundance  of  food ;  but  I  saw  none  along  the 
Colorado,  or  east  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  the  scarcity  of  large 
animals  there  being  a  barrier  to  their  migration,  although  from  their  lofty 
ilight  and  extensive  vision  they  probably  sometimes  see  a  dead  or  sickly 
antelope  and  follow  it  to  the  more  desert  regions  of  the  State,  in  which  they 
may  find  also  some  mountain  sheep.  The  cattle  killed  at  Fort  Mojave 
attracted  but  two  turkey-buzzards  there  during  five  months,  and  iw  vul- 
tures. 

I  have  not  seen  many  of  these  birds  along  the  sea-coast  w^here  most  of  my 
later  collections  were  made,  and  none  on  the  islands  or  in  the  highest 
Sierra  Nevada.  They  are  said,  however,  when  other  food  is  scarce,  to  feed 
on  dead  seals  and  whale  meat,  though  I  have  not  seen  them  do  so. 

At  Monterey  I  saw  in  Dr.  Canfield's  possession  a  full-grown  living  speci- 
men, which  he  had  raised  from  the  nest.  Being  fed  on  fresh  meat,  it  had 
no  offensive  smell,  and  its  plumage  was  clean  and  shining.  It  was  gentle 
and  familiar,  but  stupid,  spending  most  of  its  time  dozing  on  the  fence. 

The  following  are  Douglas's  remarks  on  this  bird  in  the  "Zoological 
Journal,"  Vol.  IV.,  as  quoted  by  Audubon,  omitting  some  incorrect  parts :  — 

"  Food,  carrion,  dead  fish,  or  other  dead  animal  matter.  In  no  instance 
will  they  attack  any  living  animal,  unless  wounded  and  unable  to  walk. 
Their  senses  of  smelling  and  seeing  are  veiy  acute.  In  searching  for  prey 
they  soar  to  a  very  great  altitude,  and  when  they  discover  a  wounded  deer 
or  other  animal  they  follow  its  track,  and  when  it  sinks,  precipitately 
descend  on  their  object.  Although  only  one  is  seen  at  first  occupying  the  car- 
cass, few  minutes  elapse  before  the  prey  is  suiTounded  by  great  numbers,  and 
it  is  then  devoured  to  a  skeleton  within  an  hour,  even  though  it  be  one  of 
the  larger  animals,  as  the  elk  or  horse.  Their  voracity  is  almost  insatiable, 
and  they  are  extremely  ungenerous,  sufiering  no  other  animal  to  approach 
them  while  feeding.    After  eating  they  become  so  sluggish  and  indolent  as 

to  remain  in  the  same  place  imtil  ui^ed  by  hunger  to  go  in  quest  of  another 
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repast.  At  such  times  they  perch  on  decayed  trees,  with  their  head  so 
much  retracted  as  to  be  with  difficulty  observ^ed  through  the  long  loose 
feathers  of  the  collar ;  the  wings  at  the  same  time  hang  down  over  the 
feet.  This  position  they  invariably  observe  in  dewy  mornings,  or  after  the 
rains.  Except  after  eating,  or  while  protecting  their  nest,  they  are  so 
excessively  wary,  that  the  hunter  can  scarcely  approach  sufficiently  near 
even  for  buckshot  to  take  effect  upon  them,  the  fulness  of  the  plumage 
affording  them  a  double  chance  of  escaping  uninjured.  Their  flight  is  slow, 
steady,  and  particularly  graceful ;  gliding  along  with  scarcely  any  apparent 
motion  of  the  wings,  the  tips  of  which  are  curs'ed  upwards  in  flying.  Pre- 
ceding hurricanes  or  thunder-storms,  they  appear  most  numerous  and  soar 
the  highest.     The  quills  are  used  by  huntei's  as  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes." 

Ur.  J.  K.  Townsend  informed  Audubon  that  "  the  California  vulture  in- 
habits the  region  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  to  the  distance  of  five  himdred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  most  abundant  in  spring,  at  which  season  it  feeds  on 
the  dead  salmon  that  are  thrown  upon  the  shores  in  great  numbers." 

I  never  saw  them  nortli  of  the  Columbia,  nor  near  its  mouth,  and  that  river 
may  be  considered  as  usually  their  northern  limit.  "  It  is  also  met  with  near 
the  Indian  villages,  being  attracted  by  the  offal  of  the  fish  thrown  around 
their  habitations.  It  associates  with  the  Cathurtcs  aura,  but  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  species  in  flight,  both  by  its  greater  size  and  the  more 
abrupt  curvature  of  the  wing."  To  this  I  may  add,  by  the  laige  white 
patch.  "  Indians,  whose  observations  may  generally  be  depended  upon  [!], 
say  that  it  ascertains  the  presence  of  food  solely  by  its  power  of  vision." 

"  In  walking  they  resemble  a  turkey,  strutting  over  the  ground  with 
great  dignity ;  but  this  dignity  is  occasionally  lost  sight  of,  especially  when 
two  ai*e  striving  to  reach  a  dead  fish,  which  has  just  been  cast  upon  the 
shore ;  the  stately  walk  then  degenerates  into  a  clumsy  sort  of  hopping 
canter,  which  is  anj-thing  but  graceful.  When  about  to  rise,  they  always 
hop  or  run  for  several  yards,  in  order  to  give  an  impetus  to  their  hea\y 
body  ;  in  this  respect  resembling  the  condor  of  South  America,  whose  well- 
known  habit  enables  it  to  be  easily  taken  in  a  i>en  by  the  Spaniard." 

Hutchings's  California  [Magazine  for  June,  July,  and  August,  1859  (Vol 
IV.  Xo.  36  -  38)  contains  a  series  of  articles  on  tliis  vulture  by  Alexander 
S.  Taylor,  then  of  ^Monterey,  and  well  known  for  his  many  interesting  con- 
tributions to  the  zoology  of  this  State,  as  well  as  its  ethnology. 

[Mr.  Taylor  calls  it  tlie  "  California  condor,"  putting  it  in  the  genus 
Sarcoramjyhus,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  nearly  equalling  that  of  the 
South  American  condor  (S.  f/n/jihus).  Size,  however,  is  insufficient  as  a 
generic  distinction  without  otlier  characters,  in  which  our  A^ulture  agrees 
closely  with  the  Cathartcs,  while  it  differs  very  much  from  Sarcoramphus,  in 
v/antiniz  the  flesh v  comb  on  the  head. 
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The  illustrations  given  with  the  articles,  representing  the  male  flying,  the 
female  standing,  the  newly  hatched  young,  and  the  eggs,  are  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  of  this  bird,  having  been  taken  from  life  by  W.  M.  Ord.  The 
male,  however,  is  represented  as  carrying  off  a  hare  in  its  clmvs,  —  a  doubtful 
circumstance,  as  these  vultures  are  not  addicted  to  carrying  dead  animals,  for 
which  their  straight,  weak  claws  and  toes  are  poorly  adapted.  The  young 
are  fed  by  food  disgorged  from  the  crop  of  the  old  bird,  not  carried  in  its 
claws. 

Mr.  Taylor  writes :  "  In  January,  1858,  a  large  condor  was  killed  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Wright,  near  St.  Helena,  in  Napa  County,  while  flying  off  with  a 
nine-pound  hare  it  had  killed."  [?]  "  The  bird  measured  fourteen  feet  fix)m 
tip  to  tip  of  wings."  He  also  mentions  others  said  to  measure  eleven  and 
twelve  feet ;  but  as  those  he  measured  himself  only  measured  eight  to  nine 
feet  in  extent,  and  knowing  the  tendency  of  newspaper  contributors  to  exag- 
gerate, we  may  set  this  down  as  their  usual  stretch  of  wings.  Douglas's 
largest  was  nine  feet  three  inches  in  extent. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Taylor's  article  :  — 

"  One  of  the  rancheix)S  of  the  Carmelo,  in  hunting  among  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Santa  Lucia  Range,  during  the  last  week  of  April,  disturbed  two 
condors  from  their  nests,  and  at  great  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  etc.,  brought 
away  a  young  bird  of  six  or  seven  days  old,  and  also  an  egg,  —  the  egg  from 
one  tree,  the  chick  from  another.  There  was,  properly  speaking,  no  nest, 
but  the  egg  was  laid  in  the  hollow  of  a  tall  old  robles-oak,  in  a  steep 
barranca,  near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tularcitos,  near  a  place  called  'Conejos.'  The  birds  are  said  by  some 
hunters  not  to  make  nests,  but  simply  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground,  at 
the  foot  of  old  trees,  or  on  the  bare  rocks  of  solitary  peaks  ;  others  say  they 
lay  in  old  eagles'  or  buzzards'  nests,  while  some  affirm  they  make  nests  of 
sticks  and  moss  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  they  make  no  nests."  (Only  a 
slight  one  "  of  a  few  loose  sticks  thrown  negligently  together,"  according  to 
Heermann,  who  saw  several  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.)  "  The  egg  weighed  ten 
and  a  half  ounces,  and  the  contents  eight  and  three  quarter  ounces.  The 
color  of  the  egg-shell  is  what  painters  call  '  dead,  dull  white,'  the  surface 
not  glossy,  but  slightly  roughened.  Its  form  is  very  nearly  a  perfect  ellipse. 
It  measured  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  by  two  and  three  eighth  inches 
in  breadth,  and  was  eight  and  three  quarters  inches  in  circumference.  The 
egg-sheU,  after  the  contents  were  emptied  (which  were  as  clear,  fine,  bright, 
and  inodorous  as  those  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  a  bright  yellow  yolk),  held  as 
much  as  nine  fluid  ounces  of  water.  Some  of  the  old  hunters  say  the  e^ 
is  excellent  eating."  The  weights  used  were  avoirdupois,  except  the  fluid 
ounce.  "  The  young  mentioned  above  is  from  five  to  seven  days  old,  and 
weighed  ten  ounces.    The  whole  skin  is  of  an  ochreous  yellow,  and  covered 
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with  a  dull  white  fine  down  ;  the  beak  was  hom-colored,  —  the  skin  of  the 
head  and  neck  entirely  l^are  of  down,  and  of  an  ochreous  yellow,  —  the  color 
of  the  legs  a  deeper  shade  of  that  of  the  body ;  it  had  the  musky  smell  of 
the  old  biixls  ;  the  size  and  appearance  similar  to  that  of  a  two-month  old 
gosling  ;  it  had  only  been  dead  a  coui)le  of  hours."  In  the  following  points 
Mr.  Taylor's  description  of  the  bird  differs  from  that  of  others :  "  Male,  with 
bright  lemon-yellow  head  and  upper  neck.  Female,  with  dark  coppery  olive 
head  and  neck,  covered  with  feathery  down  on  head  and  most  of  the  neck ; 
both  birds  about  same  weight."  This  pair,  killed  in  July  and  November, 
were  probably  young  birds  of  the  year,  as  tliey  had  hom-colored  bills,  while, 
according  to  Douglas,  the  bill  becomes  yellow,  and  the  head  deep  orange, 
the  neck  brownish  yellow  witli  blue  tints.  (Douglas  described  also  from 
fresh  specimens,  as  did  Townsend,  wliose  accounts  were  quoted  by  Nuttall 
and  Audubon.)  Tlie  female,  however,  retains  a  darker  hue  of  head  and 
neck  through  life,  and  also,  as  observed  l\y  Taylor,  a  row  of  black  spots  on 
the  white  portion  of  wing-feathers.  From  its  size,  Douglas's  specimen  must 
have  been  a  female,  and  he  states  that  the  sexes  are  alike  in  colors,  probably 
from  obser\'ation.  "  Dr.  Canfield  tells  me  tliat  lie  has  seen  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  at  one  time  and  place,  in  the  vicinity  of  antelopes  he 
had  killed  ;  he  invariably  observed  that  they  sighted  their  prey."  "  It  is 
often  killed  by  feeding  on  animals,  such  as  beai-s,  when  poisoned  with 
strychnine  by  the  rancheros ;  the  poisoned  meat  kills  them  readily.  The 
ranclieros  have  very  little  fear  of  tlieir  depredations  on  young  cattle,  though 
it  has  been  within  my  knowledge  for  five  or  six  to  attack  a  young  calf, 
separate  it  from  its  mother  and  kill  it ;  the  Californians  also  say  they  are 
often  known  to  kill  lambs,  hares,  and  rabbits." 

"  A  large  grizzly  bear  being  killed,  the  vacpiero  left  it  on  the  plains  near 
the  sea-shore,  to  return  to  tlie  house,  about  tliree  miles  distant,  for  assistance 
in  skinning  the  animal.  Before  his  return,  which  was  in  about  two  hours,  a 
flock  of  vultures  had  cleaned  the  entire  carcass  of  its  flesh  and  viscera, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  skin  and  skeleton." 

"  Tlie  '  condole '  and  turkey-buzzards  often  feed  together  over  the  same 
carcass,  and  generally  in  such  cases  do  some  fighting  and  biting ;  they  may 
sometimes  be  seen  soaring  and  circling  together  in  the  air. 

"  Many  of  them  make  their  nests  in  the  high  mountains  east  and  south 
of  the  Carmelo  Valley,  and  also  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  in  the  Santa  Lucia 
Eange,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  in  greater 
numbers  from  July  io  November.  These  huge  creatures  may  often  be  seen 
fighting  each  other  over  a  carcass  on  the  beach ;  generally  striking  with 
their  outstretched  wings,  and  running  along  the  ground  like  the  common 
turkey-buzzard. 

"  A  few  days  ago  we  got  within  about  seventy  yards  of  a  number  of  the 
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male  and  female  vultures.  They  were  feeding  on  the  carcass  of  a  whale  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  must  have  been  gorged,  as  we  could  make  out  every 
feature  of  both  sexes  with  distinctness,  except  that  the  color  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  male  appeared  of  an  orange-color  instead  of  a  bright  lemon- 
yellow."  Probably  this  was  an  old  female,  and  the  supposed  females  of 
Taylor  were  young  of  the  year.  "  We  got  within  thirty  yards  of  the  male, 
but  he  kept  his  position  on  a  pine-tree  hard  by,  without  moving  more 
than  his  head,  in  great  anxiety ;  he  appeared  incapable  of  flight. 

"  Sometimes  they  make  a  smothered  and  squeaking  noise  or  hiss,  but  they 
are  generally  mute." 

Dr.  Newberry's  observations  in  the  northern  part  of  California  were  as 
follows  :  — 

"  A  portion  of  every  day's  experience  in  our  march  through  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  was  a  pleasure  in  watching  the  graceful  evolutions  of  this 
splendid  bird.  Its  colors  are  pleasing ;  the  head  orange,  body  black,  with 
wings  brown  and  white  and  black ;  while  its  flight  is  easy  and  effortless, 
almost  beyond  that  of  any  other  bird. 

"This  vulture,  though  common  in  California,  is  much  more  shy  and 
difficult  to  shoot  than  its  associate  the  turkey-buzzard  (C.  aura),  and  it  is 
never  seen  in  such  numbers,  nor  exliibiting  such  familiarity  as  that  species. 
We  had,  however,  on  our  first  entrance  into  the  field,  many  opportunities  of 
shooting  this  bird,  but  were  unwilling  to  burden  ourselves  with  it.  After  we 
left  the  Sacramento  Valley,  we  saw  very  few  in  the  lOamath  basin,  and  none 
witliin  the  limits  of  Oregon.  It  is  sometimes  found  there,  but  much  more 
rarely  than  in  California." 

This  confirms  the  observations  of  Dr.  Suckley  and  myself,  as  we  saw  none 
during  a  long  residence  and  travels  near  the  Columbia,  except  one  which  I 
supposed  to  be  this,  seen  at  Fort  Vancouver,  in  January,  Like  seveiul  other 
birds  seen  there  by  Townsend  and  Nuttall,  they  seem  to  have  retired  more 
to  the  south  since  1834. 

Dr.  Heermann  gives  the  following,  on  its  habits  towards  the  south :  — 

"  Whilst  unsuccessfully  hunting  in  the  Tejon  Valley,  we  have  often  passed 
several  hours  without  a  single  one  of  this  species  being  in  sight,  but  on 
bringing  down  any  large  game,  ere  the  body  had  grown  cold,  these  birds 
might  be  seen  rising  above  the  horizon,  and  slowly  sweeping  towards  us, 
intent  upon  their  share  of  the  prey.  Nor,  in  the  absence  of  the  hunter,  will 
his  game  be  exempt  from  their  ravenous  appetite,  though  it  be  carefully 
hidden,  and  covered  by  shrubbery  and  heavy  branches ;  as  I  have  known 
these  maurauders  to  drag  forth  from  its  concealment  and  devour  a  deer 
within  an  hour.  Any  article  of  clothing  thrown  over  a  carcass  will  shield 
it  from  the  vulture,  though  not  from  the  grizzly  bear,  who  little  respects 
such  flimsy  protection.     The  California  vulture  joins  to  his  rapacity  an 
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immense  muscular  power;  as  a  sample  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  state  that 
I  have  known  four  of  them,  jointly,  to  drag  off,  over  a  space  of  two  hundred 
yards,  tlie  body  of  a  young  grizzly  bear,  weighing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
pounds. 

"  A  nest  of  this  bird,  with  young,  was  discovered  on  the  Tuolumne  Eiver, 
by  some  Indians  who  were  sent  there  in  search  of  a  horse-thief.  It 
was  about  eight  feet  back  from  the  entrance  of  a  crevice  in  the  rocks, 
completely  surrounded  and  masked  by  thick  underbrush  and  trees,  and 
composed  of  a  few  loose  sticks  thrown  negligently  together.  The  effluvium 
arising  from  the  vicinity  was  overpowering.  We  found  two  other  nests  of  a 
like  construction  and  similarly  situated  ;  one  at  tlie  head  of  the  Merced 
River,  and  the  other  in  the  mountains  near  Warner's  Ranch.  From  the 
latter  the  Indians  annually  rob  the  young,  and,  having  duly  prepared  them 
by  long  feeding,  kill  them  at  one  of  tlieir  great  festivals." 

At  Santa  Ci-uz  I  saw  three  or  four  pairs  of  ^^lltures  constantly,  from 
February  to  October.  At  almost  all  times  they  could  be  seen  sailing  far 
overhead ;  but  I  did  not,  after  much  watching,  trace  them  to  their  nests. 
They  are  doubtless  constant  residents. 

The  figure  of  the  adult  vulture  we  give  is  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  cut  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  quoted  above.  The  bird  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Canfield,  of  Monterey,  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
and  the  figure  taken  from  life.  Tlie  figure  of  the  young  bird  in  the  down  is 
from  the  same  specimen  in  infancy,  taken  from  a  photograph  furnished  by 
Dr.  Canfield,  and  a  duplicate  of  the  cut  sent  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  in  exchange  for  that  of  the  adult. 


Cathartes  aura,  Linn^us. 

THE  TUBXEY-BUZZAED,  OE  VTTLTUEE. 

Vulturattra,  Linh;eu8,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  176C,  122,  —  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  IX.  95;  pi.  Ixxt.  f. 
1.  —  Cathartes  aura,  Illiger,  Prod.  Syst.  181 1,  236.  —  Audubon,  Birds  Amer.  106 ;  pi. 
cli. :  oct.  ed.  I.  pi.  2.  —  Nuttall,  Man.  I.  44.  —  Baird  and  Cassin,  P.  R.  Rq>.  IX. 
Birds,  6.  —  Newberry,  VI.  iv.  73.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T. 
140.  —  Heermann,  X.  vi.  59.  —  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  322.  (Texas.)  —  Coue8,  Pr.  A. 
N.  Sc.  1866,  42. 

Sp.  Char.  Brownish-black,  darkest  above,  with  a  purplish  lustre,  many  feathers  with 
a  pale  bonier.  Bill  yellowish  ;  head  and  neck  bright  red.  A  ruff  of  projecting  feathers 
at  base  of  neck.  Tail  rather  long,  rounded.  Length  of  female,  about  30.00  ;  wing,  23.00 ; 
tail,  12.00.     Male  smaller,  length  al)out  27.00. 

//oft.     All  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  tliroughout  South  America. 

This  vulture  is  exceedingly  numerous  throughout  the  Pacific  States, 
wherever  it  can  find  food ;  and  though  none  may  be  seen  for  weeks,  in  places 
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where  animals  are  scarce,  tliey  very  soon  appear  when  a  larye  carcass  has 
been  for  a  short  time  exposed.  At  Fort  Mojave  I  saw  none  until  Klarch, 
though  they  remain  in  coasidemble  numbers  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  State 
during  winter,  Their  lofty  soaring  and  sharp  sight  enable  them  to  jjerceive 
dead  animals  at  a  great  distance,  and,  with  the  preceding  sx^ecies,  they  soon 


gather  around  one  from  their  airy  watch-towers,  in  which  they  seem  to  the 
eye  no  lai'ger  tlian  swallows,  while  objects  on  earth  must  appear  to  them 
plainly  perceptible. 

I  saw  numerous  nests  of  this  species  on  the  cliffs  near  San  Di^o,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  eggs  or  young  in  them,  although  I  examined  tliera 
from  January  to  May.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  yellowish-white,  irregularly 
blo.tched  with  brown  sjwts,  and  larger  than  those  of  a  turkey. 

The  black  vulture  {C.  (ttralu.%  Bart.)  has  been  several  times  reported  as  a 
species  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  no  late  collectors  have  obtained  or 
seen  it.  The  young  turkey-buzzard,  which  has  a  black  head,  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  it. 


Order  RASORES. 

Char.  Bill  not  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  terminal  portion  mpre  or  less 
vaulted,  hard,  with  or  without  a  soft  skin  intervening  between  it  and  the 
head.  Nostrils  with  an  overlapping  fleshy  or  leathery  scale  or  valve  ex- 
tending over  their  upper  edge  (except  in  some  tropical  families). 

Though  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  pigeons  and 
gallinaceous  birds,  the  difierences  are  still  so  great  that  they  should  probably 
constitute  different  orders,  representing  each  other  in  the  two  sub-classes  of 
birds  formed  by  Bonaparte,  viz.  the  Altriccs,  or  those  which  feed  their  young 
in  the  nest,  and  the  Prcccoces,  or  those  whose  young  run  about  as  soon  as 
hatched. 

Still,  as  many  tropical  pigeons  are  closely  similar  to  the  Gallinse  (though 
probably  none  are  really  Basores,  or  scratchers),  and  as  the  divisions  of 
Altriccs  and  Prcecoccs  present  still  greater  difl&culties  among  the  herons, 
cranes,  and  some  aquatic  families,  I  retain  this  as  a  convenient  though 
unnatural  grouping.  The  Colunibm  have  some  affinity  to  the  parrots  and 
cuckoos,  and  should  perhaps  be  put  among  Inscssores. 


Sub-Order  COLUMBiE,  The  Pigeons. 

Char.  The  basal  portion  of  the  bill  covered  by  a  soft  skin,  in  which 
are  situated  the  nostrils,  overhung  by  an  incumbent  fleshy  valve,  the  apical 
portion  hard  and  convex.  The  hind  toe  on  the  same  level  with  the  rest ; 
the  anterior  toe  without  membrane  at  the  base.  Tarsi  more  or  less  naked  ; 
covered  laterally  and  behind  with  hexagonal  scales. 


Family  COLUMBID^. 

Char.    Bill  homy  at  tip.     Tail  feathers  twelve,  occasionally  fourteen. 
Head  unciested. 
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Sub-Family  COLUMBINE 

Chae.  Tarsi,  stout,  short,  with  transverse  scutellfe  anteriorly ;  feathered 
for  the  basal  third  above,  but  not  at  all  behind.  Toe3  lengthened,  the 
lateral  decidedly  longer  than  the  tarsus.  Wings  lengthened  and  pointed. 
Size  large.     Tail  feathers  twelve.     (Baird.) 

Gedds  COLX7MBA,  Linn^sus. 

Cotumta,  LiHNXDS,  S;sL  Kat.  1735.    (Type,  CuiaiiAa  lioia,  L.,  tbe  domeatic  pigeon.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  stout  and  rather  short;  culmen  from  the  base  of  the  festhera  about 
two  fiflhs  the  head.    Lateral  toes  and  chiws  about  equal,  reaching  nearly  to  Qio  base  of 


the  middle  claw ;  the  claws  rather  long  nnd  not  mucli  carved.  Tail  rather  short,  rounded, 
or  nearly  even;  as  long  as  from  the  caqial  joint  to  the  end  irf  secondaries  in  the  closed 
wing.     Second  and  third  quills  longest.     (Baird.) 

Tim  genus,  and  several  closely  allied  to  it,  have  numerons  representatives 
scattered  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  tropics.  Our 
species  is  the  only  one,  however,  found  in  temjierate  North  America,  except 
two  wliich  strt^gle  to  Texas  and  Florida,  The  Eastern  wild  pigeon  belongs 
to  a  different  genus  {Ectopistes),  with  a  very  small  head,  and  long,  pointed 
taQ-  That  species  has  been  obtained  near  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  latitude  49°, 
and  may  yet  be  found  to  wander  to  California. 
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Oolnmba  bsciata,  Sat. 

TEE  BAMB-TAIL  FIQEOR. 

dJanAaJiuciala,  Say,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mta.  II.  18S3,  10.  —  Boitap&btb,  Amer.  Om.  I. 
1825,  77;  pi.  viii.— NuTTALL,  Man.  I.  1832,  624.  — AaDOBOR,  Om.  Biog.  IV.  1838, 
479;  pi.  367.  In.  Svn.  1839,  191.  In.  Birds  Amcr.  IV.  1812,  312;  pi.  379.  — Kbv- 
BEKRv,  Zool.  Col.  and  Or.  llouK ;  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  ir.  9a.  — Baihd,  P.  R.  Rop.  Bird*, 
IX.  597.- Cooper  and  Sucklet,  Xll.  iii.  Zool,  of  Vf.  T.  217.  — Couu,  Pr.  A.  N. 

Sc.  1866,  93, 
CoIubJxi  aottUU,  Vioobb,  Zool.  Bccchey'i  Voy.  1839,  26  ;  pi.  x, 

Sp.  Char.    Abore,  olivacooua  tinged  with  asli,  changing  on  tho  wing  eoverts  to  bluish- 
ish,  or  which  color  are  the  hindtrr  part  of  the  back,  nimp,  and  basal  portjon  of  the  taU. 


The  terminal  third  of  the  tail  is  whilii'h-brown,  witb  a  tinge  of  ash,  succeeding  a  narrow 
bar  of  dusky.  Head  all  round,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  parts,  including  the  tibia,  purplisb- 
rblct ;  the  middle  of  the  abiioinen,  anal  region,  and  cri^HUin,  whitish.  Tibia  and  throat 
tinKe<l  with  blue.  Quilln  brown,  narrowly  margined  with  white.  A  conspicuous  narrow 
half-collar  of  white  on  the  nape  ;  the  fratliers  below  this  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
metallic  goklen  green, 

Femnle  similar,  with  less  purple ;  the  nuclial  collar  of  white  obsolete  or  wanting. 

Length,  about  15..'i0;  extent,  25,00  ,  wing,  9.00;  tail,  G. 20.  Iris  carmine,  edged  with 
gold ;  bill  yellow,  black  at  ti|) ;  feet  yellow. 

Hab.     From  Rocky  Mountains  to  Pacific  Coast;   south  to  Orizaba. 

This  larf;e  anil  l)eaiitiful  bird  ia  common  in  the  mountftins  of  most  parts 
of  California,  wherever  there  are  trees,  and  descends  to  the  valleys  in  quest 
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of  grain  during  autumn  and  winter.  North  of  San  Francisco  I  have  seen 
tliera  in  flocks  in  the  grain-iields  as  early  as  July,  and  at  the  Columbia 
River  they  spend  the  summer  in  the  valleys  as  well  as  throughout  the 
mountains.  They  are  there  migratory,  leaving  in  October,  but  iu  California 
their  wanderings  are  guided  chiefly  by  want  of  food.  I  have  found  them 
building  in  the  Coast  Range  as  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz,  though  I  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  any  nests.  I  was  told  that  tliey  built  in  companies  on 
low  bushes  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  mountaius,  but  Townsend  found 
their  eggs  on  the  ground  near  the  banks  of  streams  in  Oregon,  numbers 
congregating  together.     I  have  myself  found  eggs  which   I   supposed  to 


be  of  this  bird  in  a  similar  situation.  Tliey  are  white  and  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  tame  pigeon.  Like  all  their  tribe,  they  lay  but  one  or 
two  at  a  time.  Tlieir  cooing  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  tame  pigeon, 
and  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  dove.  From  their  similarity 
of  habits,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  easily  domesti- 
cated. 

They  feed  on  acorns,  which  they  swallow  whole,  even  when  very  large  ; 
also  on  berries,  esiwcially  those  of  the  JIadrona  (Arbiitiis),  grain,  and  seeds  of 
various  kinds.  Being  large,  and  delicate  foo<l,  they  furnish  much  sport  for 
the  fowler  in  certain  districts,  but  soon  become  so  watchful  and  shy  that 
they  are  shot  with  difficulty,  except  when  young  or  where  they  can  be 
watched  for  in  ambush. 

In  Oregon  they  collect  in  flocks  of  thousands  in  the  autumn,  but  I  have 
never  seen  more  than  a  hundred  together  in  this  State. 
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Colnmba  flavlrostrlB,  Waoleb. 

THE  BED  DOTE, 

Colui*ba  ^oiretlrU,  W*olbr,  Isia,  1831,  519,  —  Lawbencb,  Ann.  N.  T.  Lye.  T.May, 

18S1,  116— DsBSSBR,  Ibis,  1866,  23.  — Baibd,  Birds  N.  Amer.  I8S8,  53S;  pi.  ei.    In. 

U.  S.  Mcx.  Bounil.  V.  31 ;  pi.  23.  —  Cliloraiuu  JlavinatrU,  Bosapabtb,  Consp.  At.  II. 

1854,  52. 
t  CeluBibii  Kiitaria,  McCall,  Ft.  A.  N.  Sc.  Fhil.  III.  July.  1847,  233.    Rio  Grande,  Texaa. 

Description  refeniag  probably  to  (he  female  of  thie  species. 

Sp.  Char.  Second  and  third  quills  equal,  and  decidedly  longer  than  the  first  and 
fburLb,  also  nearly  equal.  Tail  truncate,  slightly  rounded.  Head  and  neck  all  round, 
bretut,  and  a  large  patch  on  the  middle  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  light  chocolate-red,  the 


latter  deeper  and  more  opaque-red ;  the  middle  of  the  back,  scapnlaps,  and  tertjals,  olive ; 
the  rest  ofbody,  wings,  and  tail  very  dark  slaty-blue ;  the  inferior  and  concealed  surfaces 
of  the  latter  black.  Bill  and  Icga  yellow  in  the  dried  skin,  said  to  be  purple  in  life  ;  eyes 
purple.     Length,  14.00  ;  wing,  8.00  ;  tail.  5.70. 

Hab.  Lower  Rio  Grande  and  Northern  Sonora.  Cape  Sl  Lucas ;  south  to  Coata 
Riea. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  metallic  scale-like  feathers  on  the  neck  of  this 
species.  The  wing  feathers,  including  the  greater  coverts,  are  whitish  on 
their  external  border.  There  is  a  tinge  of  the  red  on  the  inside  of  the 
wing. 

This  beautiful  pigeon  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  passenger  pigeon, 
although  without  tlie  long  graduated  tail  of  the  latter  species.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  Eio  Grande  of  Texas,  and  extends  across  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, and  has  been  taken  so  near  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Arizona,  as  to 
render  it  quite  certain  that  it  must  cross  it  at  times.  Little  is  known  of  its 
habits,  save  that  it  is  quite  solitary,  keeping  in  pairs  or  alone,  usually  near 
the  water. 
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Genus  XICTOPISIXS,  Swainsoh. 

Sw&lNSON,  Zool.  Jour.  III.  1827,  362,     (Type,  CclauAa  migrataria,  L.) 

Gen.  CnAR.     Head  very  iiiiiaIL     Bill  short,  black  ;  culmen  one  tliinl  the  rest  of  head. 
Taru  TCr/  short,  half  covered   ant4.'riorl/  \>y  feathers.     Inner  lateral  r\aM  much  larger 


than  outer,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  one.     Tail  very  long  and  cxccssirely  em 
ate ;  about  as  long  as  the  wings.    First  primary  nearly  equal  to  the  second  or  longest 


Eietopistes  migratoria,  Swainsox. 

THB  TILB  FIOEOH;  THK  FABBEHOEE  PIOBOV. 

Columba  aigraloria,  L:ns-£11H,  Syal.  Nat.  I.  I7G6,  285.  —  Gmbliv,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  389.— 
FORSTBB,  Phil.  Tmn».  LXII.  1772,  398.— Wilsom,  Am.  Om.  I.  IBOJ,  102;  pi.  xlir. 
—  BosAPAKTB,Ob8.  Wila,  1825,  No,  179.  —  Waqleh,  Syst.  A  v.  1827,  No.  9!.  — Annc- 
BOK,  Om.  Biog.L  1831,319;  V.  561  ;  pi.  62.  — iTrtopiWi  mij/nt/ofia,  SwAinaov,  Zool. 
Juur.  Ill,  1B27,  3S5,  la.  Fnuna  Bor.  Amcr.  It.  1631,  363.- BonaPaRTG,  List,  1838. 
Id.  Consp.  Av.  II.  1854,  59.  — Auduhon,  Syn.  1839,  194.  Ib,  Binli  Amcr.  V,  1842, 
25;  pi.  285.  — "Rbicti.  Iconcs  Av,  tah.  249,  fifs.  1377,  1379."  — BaihD,  Blrils  N. 
Amcr,  1858,  600.  —  Cooper  and  Sucklev,  Xll.  iii.  Zool.  of  W^.  T.  218. 

Coliimba  Canaileniu,  Linn.cus,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1706,  284.  — GxBLIN,  SjsL  Nat.  I.  1788,  785. 
Fvmalc  or  young.     (Prior  name?) 

Colamba  Americaifi,  "  Kalm,  II.  II.  527." 

Pautnger  Pigeon,  Penmaht,  II.  322. -Lath.  Syn.  IL  ii.  661. 

Sp,  CtlAR.     Tail  with  twelve  feathers.     U|iper  parts  generally,  including  sidca  of  body, 
head,  and  neck,  and  the  chin,  blue.     Beneath  purplish  bruwuiiili-rcd,  fading  behind  vith  a 
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violet  tint.  Anal  region  and  under  tail  coverts,  bluish-irhitc.  Scapulars,  inner  tcrtials, 
and  middle  of  back,  with  an  olive-broirn  tinge  ;  tlic  wing  coverts,  scapulars,  and  inner  tcr- 
tials,  with  large  oval  spots  of  bluc-black  ou  the  outer  webs,  mostly  concealed,  except  on 
thu  latter.     Primaries  blackish,  with  a  border  of  pale  bluish,  tingud  internally  with  red. 


K.  nigratoria. 

Middle  tail  feathers  brown ;  the  rest  pale  blue  on  the  outer  web,  white  internally ;  each 
with  a  patch  of  reddish-brown  at  Ihe  base  of  the  inner  web,  followed  by  another  of  black. 
Sides  and   back  of  neck  richly  glossed  with  metallic  golden  violet.     Tibia  bluish-violet 
Bill  black  ;  feet  yellow. 
The  female  is  smaller;  much  duller  in  color;  more  olivaceous  above;  beneath,  pale 


blue  instead  of  red,  except  a  tinge  on  the  neck  ;  the  jugulum  tinged  with  olive,  the  throat 
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Length  of  male,  17.00;  wing,  8.50;  tail,  B.  40. 

Hab.  North  America  to  High  Central  Plfuos.  Straggles  westirard  to  West  Humboldt 
Mountains,  and  the  vicinity  of  Puget'e  Sound. 

The  account  of  the  birds  of  the  Western  United  States  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  introduction  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  which,  although 
never  known  in  such  flocks  as  have  rendered  it  so  conspicuous  in  tlie  East, 
is  yet  met  with  in  small  numbers  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  to  Puget's  Sound.  With  its  habits  every  one  is  familiar,  —  the  vast 
hosts  in  which  it  formerly  appeared,  its  roosts  in  large  forests,  where  huge 
trees  are  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  clustering  masses,  the  devasta- 
tion it  sometimes  causes,  and  the  varied  modes  in  which  its  capture  is 
accomplished.  It  is  strictly  coniined  to  North  America,  the  only  record 
of  its  occurrence  elsewhere  being  in  Cuba. 


Sdb-Familt  ZENAIDIN^ 

Char.  Tarsi  stout,  lengthened ;  always  longer  tlian  the  lateral  toes,  and 
entirely  without  feathers ;  the  tibial  joint  usually  denuded.  Tarsus  some- 
times with  hexagonal  scales  anteriorly.    Tail  featliere  sometimes  fourteen. 


Genus  ZEHAIDUHA,  Uohapartk 

I.  84.     {TjT»,  Cciamba  Caraiinaati,  L.) 


Gen.  Char.     Bill  weak,  black  ;  culmen  from  frontal  feathcni,  about  one  Ihini  the  head 
above.    Tamu  not  quite  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw,  but  considerably  longer  Iban  the 
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lateral  ones ;  covered  anteriorly  by  a  single  series  of  scutellie.    Inner  lateral  claw  consid- 
erably longer  than  outer,  and  reaching  to  the  base  of  middle.    Wings  pointed ;  second 


Z.  Carolinensis. 


quill  longest ;  first  and  tliinl  nearly  equal.     Tail  very  long,  equal  to  the  wings  ;•  excessive- 
ly graduated  and  cuneate,  of  fourteen  feathers. 


Zenaidura 


is,   LlNNJEUS. 


THE  CABOLIHA  OB  COMMOIT  DOVE. 

Columba  Carolinensh,  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1766,  286,  No.  37.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  V. 
1812,  91  ;  pi.  xliii.  — AuDunox,  Om.  Biog.  I.  1831,  91  ;  V.  1839,  .555  ;  pi.  17.  — Nut- 
tall,  Man.  I.  1832,  626.  —  Edopistes  CarolincnsiSy  Ricu.  List,  1837.  —  Audubon,  Syn. 
1839,  \^ft.  Ib.  Birtls  Amor.  V.  1842,  36  ;  pi.  286.  —  Newberry,  P.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  92. 
—  IIeermann,  X.  vi.  60. — Z-naid»rn  Carolmensis,  Bonaparte,  Consp.  Av.  II.  1854, 
84.  —  Baird,  p.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  604.  —  Kennerlt,  X.  iv.  33.  —  Cooper  and  SucK- 
LKY.  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  218.  — Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  1866,  93. 

Ectopfst/'x  mnrghifUm^  Woodhou.«*e,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  VI.  June,  1852,  104.  Ib.  Exp.  ZuHi 
and  Color.  1853,  93  ;  Birds,  pi.  v.     Canadian  River,  Ark.     Immature  bird. 


Sp.  Char.  Above  bluish,  althoujrh  this  is  overhiid  with  light  brownish-olive,  leaving 
the  blue  pure  only  on  top  of  the  head,  the  exterior  of  the  wing.^  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tail,  which  is  slijrhtly  tinged  with  this  color.  Tlie  entire  head,  except  the  vertex,  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  under  parts  generjilly,  light  brownish-red,  strongly  tinged  witli 
purple  on  the  breast,  becoming  lighter  behind,  and  passing  into  brownish-yellow  on  the 
anal  region,  tibia,  and  under  tail  coverts.  Sides  of  the  neck  with  a  pateh  of  metallic  pur- 
plish-red.    Sides  of  body,  and  inside  of  wings,  clear  light  blue.     Wing  coverts  and  scapu- 
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lara  spotted  with  black,  mostly  concealed,  and  an  oblong  patch  of  the  same  below  the 
car.  Tail  feathers  t*en  from  below  blackish,  the  outer  web  of  outermost  white,  tlic 
others  tipped  witli  the  same,  the  color  becoming  more  and  more  bluisli  to  the  inner- 
most, which  is  brown.  Seen  from  above,  there  is  the  same  gradation  froni  white  to  light 
blue  in  the  tip ;  the  rest  of  the  feather,  however,  is  blue,  witii  a.  bar  of  black  a 


•/^^ 


to  the  light  tip,  which  runs  a  little  forwnni,  along  the  mai^n    and    shaft  of  the 
feather.    In  the  aixtli  feather  the  color  is  uniform  bluisli,  with  this  bar ;  the  seTenth  is 

Female  smaller  and  with  less  red  beneath. 

Length  of  male,  13.75;  extent,  1800;  wing,  5.79  ;  tail,  6.  TO.  Iris  brown;  bill  black; 
feet  red. 

Hab.  Throughout  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Cuba,  Gund- 
lach ;  south  to  Costa  Rica. 

This  dove  is  abundant  throiighout  California,  and  north  at  least  to  lat. 
49°  in  summer,  while  a  few  winter  in  California  as  far  north  03  San  Fran- 
cisco, lat.  38*,  though  I  think  most  of  them  leave  the  State. 

They  arrive  from  the  south  in  large  flocks  in  March  and  April,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  even  those  barren  desert  mountains  towards 
the  Colorado,  where  scarcely  any  birds  ai-e  to  be  found.  I  there  noticed 
them  in  May  coming  from  all  directions  about  sunset  to  drink  at  the  springs 
which  are  scattered  at  long  intervals  in  that  region.  From  early  in  April  to 
June  their  nests  and  eggs  may  be  found  in  ^'arious  situations,  on  the  ground, 
oa  fences,  stumps,  large  brancliea,  and  among  the  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes. 
The  nest  consists  of  a  few  twigs  carelessly  laid  together,  is  about  4.50  inches 
wide,  with  scarcely  any  depression,  and  so  open  that  the  two  white  ^gs 
may  be  seen  through  the  bottom.  These  measure  about  1.12  X  0.90 
inches. 

Being  delicate  food,  and  easily  killed,  they  are  much  shot,  and  being  tin- 
protected  by  law,  are  barbarously  killed  even  during  the  breeding  season, 
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when  pot-hunters  take  advantage  of  their  affectionate  disposition  and  shoot 
them  in  pairs  even  on  tlie  uest.  Sucli  barbarism  should  be  universally  con- 
demned by  all  true  sportsmen. 


Genus  MELOPXILIA,  Bonapartk 

MAtp^ia,  BoHAPiKTE,  Consp.  11.  Doc.  1851,  el.     (Type,  Colvmba  kveoptera,  L.) 

Gen.  Char.     Similar  to  Zenaida ;  the  orbital  region  naked ;  the  bill  longer ;  the  mid- 


dle toe  longer ;  the  hinder  shorter.    Tarsal  scutclla: 
quill  nearly  as  long  as  tltc  second  and  third. 


eries  anteriorly.    First 
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Melopelia  leaeoptera,  Bonapuitb. 

TEK  TRITB-WISQED  SOVK. 

Columbalaieopltra.'LiTisxvB.Syit.THat.l.  1766,  281.  (Not  the  locality, — "Aiit.")— Gmblih, 
Syst.  Nat.  I.  1788,  TT3.  —  Waoler,  Syst.  At.  I8S7,  Coiumta,  No.  71.  — M'Call,  Pr.  A. 
N.  Sc.  IV.  1848,  64.  —  Zenaida  leucoptera,  Gsay,  Gen.  —  Tartar  kaceptena,  Gobbb, 
Bird*  Jam.  1847,  304.  —  Mtlopdia  !eami>t<ra,  Bonapabti,  Consp.  Av.  IL  1854,  81.— 
Baibd,  Birds  N.  Amcr.  1853,  603.  —  Codeh,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  93.—  Mabcb,  Pr.  A. 
N.  Sc.  1863,302.     (Jamaica.) 

!  Calumba  hmtod,  Ohelik,  Syst.  Nat.  I.  1788,  777. 

Cotumba  trudeaui,  Addcbom,  Birds  Amer.  VII.  1843,  352;  pi.  496. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  moderately  graduated  on  the  sidea.  Second  and  third  quilh  lotigest; 
first  a  little  shorter ;  fourth  considerably  shorter.  In  the  female  the  upper  parts  generally 
are  light  olive  brown  ;  tlic  head  and  neck  above  purplish,  with  a,  black  spot  below  the  ear; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  with  scale-leathers  of  metalUc  golden  green.  Forehead  and 
under  parts  light  bluish-gray ;  more  blue  on  the  sides.  Tail  feathers,  except  the  middle, 
bluish  above,  black  beneath,  broadly  terminated  with  white  ;  the  upper  surface  with  a  bar 
of  black  in  the  end  of  the  blue.  QluUb  (except  inner  tertials)  black,  margined  or  tipped 
with  white  ;  a  broad  white  paleli  along  the  exterior  of  the  greater  wing  coverts  and  alular 
feathers.  Bill  black,  base  pinkish-purple;  irid  purple.  Length  (female),  11.00;  wing, 
6.00;  tail,  4.75. 

Ilab.  Valley  of  Kio  Grande,  westward  through  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Arizona,  to 
Cape  St.  Lucas.     South  to  Costa  Rica.   Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  liabite  of  this  dove,  although  a.  common  species 
in  the  region  above  mentioned.  According  to  Mr.  March,  the  species  is  gre- 
garious, sometimes  collecting  in  very  large  flocks.  The  eggs  are  white,  like 
those  of  all  the  pigeons ;  size  1.30  X  0.90.  Its  geographical  distribution  13 
somewhat  peculiar  in  extending  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  across  the  southern 
border  of  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  in  this  range  accompanied 
by  ChavuEpelia  passerina. 
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Genus  C&AM2IPELIA,  Swainsok. 

Chamrrptlia,  SwilNSON,  Zool.  Jour.  III.  1837,  361.     (Type,  Caliimba paattrina,  L) 

Gen.  CiiAii.  Size  very  small.  Bill  glcncter,  elongah^d.  Culmcn  more  than  half  tlif 
lieati  niea.sured  from  frontal  feather^.  Le^»  stout.  Tiirni  lon^r  tlian  lateral  toes;  o(ju:'.1 
to  tliQ  middle  without  ita  clan ;  eovcrcd  anti:riurl}-  b)'  a  Bingle  series  of  seutelltc.     Wl[i;'s 


broad  ;  the  tcrtials  excessively  lcn<^hcnod  ;  nearly  as  long  as  tlic  primaries ;  quit«  equal  to 

the  first  primary.     Tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  wiugs ;  rounded  laterally. 


Chamsepelia  paflsarina,  Ltnn^ub. 

THE  OBOim)  BOTE. 

CclmAa  paaerina,  Linv^ela.  Syst  Nal.  I.  1760,  aS3.  —  WiLSon,  Am.  Om.  IV.  1811,15; 
pi.  xlvi.  — AnuL-BON,  Orn.  Biog.  II.  1834,  471  ;  V.  1839,  558;  pi.  183.  Ib,  Birds 
Amcr,  V.  1842,  IB;  pi.  283.  — Nuttall,  Man.  I.  2a  mi.  'G7.  —  Chiimtrprliii  jnuerina, 
Swainsok,  Zool.  Jour.  iii.  1827,  358.  —  Baibo,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  606.  —  Coueh,  Pr. 
A.  N.  Sc.  1SG6,  93. 

Sp.  Char.     Back,  rnmp,  cxiwned  surface  of  tertialn,  and  tail  abovi;,  uniform  grnyisli- 
olive ;  neck  above  and  oceiput  tinged  with  bluish ;  foreliead,  sides  of  head  and  neet,  under 
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parts  generally,  and  lesser  upper  wing  coverts,  light  purplish-red,  tinged  with  dusky  to- 
wards the  tail.  Feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-breast,  margined  with  a  darker  shade 
of  the  ground  color,  the  forehead  and  chin,  only,  nearly  uniform.  Feathers  of  the  breast 
dusky  brown  in  the  centre,  —  this  most  conspicuous  on  the  jugulum.  Under  wing  coverts, 
axillars,  and  quills  brownish  orange ;  the  latter  margined  externally,  and  tipped  with 
dusky-brown  — the  tertials  almost  entirely  of  this  color.  Middle  tail  feathers  like  the 
back ;  the  others  mostly  black,  the  outer  one  edged  towards  the  tip  with  white.  The 
exposed  surface  of  the  wing  variously  marked  with  blotches  exhibiting  black,  steel  blue, 
and  violet.     Bill  and  feet  yellow,  the  former  tipped  with  brown. 

FemcUe  with  little  or  none  of  the  purplish-red. 

Length,  6  50  ;  extent,  10.50  ;  wing,  3.60  ;  tail,  2.80. 

Hab,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.  Fort  Yuma,  California,  to  Fort  Mojavc  ?  lat. 
85^.    Also,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

This  pretty  little  dove,  which  is  common  in  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  undoubtedly  visits  Fort  Yuma,  and  I  have 
heard  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  far  north  in  the  Colorado 
Valley  as  Fort  Mojave,  lat.  35**,  though  I  did  not  myself  see  them  there. 

In  Florida  they  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  come  familiarly  around  the 
door  to  feed.  I  found  their  nests  there,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  trees, 
buili  like  those  of  the  common  dove,  and  with  two  white  eggs.  They  are 
in  miniature  very  similar,  both  in  appearance  and  habits,  to  the  common 
pigeon,  and  are  often  kept  in  cages,  —  mostly  to  fatten  for  food. 


Chaxncepelia  pafiseiiiia,  var.  pallescens,  Baird. 

THE  CAPS  GfiOmn)  DOVE. 

Chamapelia  patserinaf  vox.  paUescens,  Baibd,  Phil.  Acad.  1859,  305. 

Sp.  Char.  Shade  of  color  considerably  lighter  than  in  C  passerina.  Chin  and  anal 
region  nearly  white ;  the  latter  considerably  lighter  than  the  belly,  instead  of  nearly  the 
same  color.    Bill  darker.    Legs  stouter. 

Uab,    Cape  St  Lucas. 


hi  "•  ,^ .  *"  •<  .<^ 


Tliis  bird,  hardly  a  species,  but  a  decided  variety,  has  hitherto  been  only 
found  at  Cape  St  Lucas,  forming  one  of  the  many  forms  peculiar  to  that 
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part  of  Lower  California.     The  eggs  and  nest  resemble  those  of  C.  passerina, 
and  the  habits  are  probably  identical.    (Baird.) 


Gekub  SCARDAFELLA,  Bonafartb. 

Scardafdla,  Bonafautb,  Consp.  At.  II.  18M,  85.     (Type,  Cdamba  iquanota,  Tehm.) 

Gen.  Char.    Bill  lengthened ;  culmen  more  than  half  the  length  of  head  ro«a«nred 
&om  tlie  frontal  feathcn.    Feet  aa  in  Chamtepelia.    Wings  with  the  tertiob  nearij  m 


long  as  the  primarieH ;   Bhorler,  however,  than  the  firnt  primary.     Twl  considerablf  longer 
than  the  winge ;  much  graduated ;  the  feathers  narrow,  linear,  or  tapering  towards  the 


This  remarkable  type  is  a  miniature  of  Ectopistea  or  Zenaidura  in  respect 
to  the  tail,  which  is  even  longer  compared  witli  the  wings. 

Two  species  are  known,  the  S.  inca  and  a  South  American  ally,  S.  squa- 
mosa, similar  in  color,  but  differing  in  a  greater  intensity  of  the  dark  bor- 
ders to  the  feathers. 
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Scardafella  inca,  Bonaparte. 

THE  nrCA  DOVE. 

Scardafella  squamom,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  605.    (Not  of  Temminck.) 
Scardafella  inca,  Bonapabte,  Consp.  1850.  —  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  II.  pi.  37. — Butcher,  Pt. 
A.  N.  Sc.  1868. 

Sp.  Char.  Female.  Above  ashy-olivo,  changing  to  purer  ashy  on  the  wings.  Be- 
neath ashy-white,  changing  on  the  breast  and  throat  to  pale  violaceous.  All  the  feathers 
on  the  head  and  body  abruptly  margined  with  dark  brown,  except  on  the  forehead  and 


chin.  All  the  quills,  except  the  innermost  tertials,  orange-brown ;  the  outer  margins  and 
tips  dusky  brown ;  the  under  coverts  orange-brown ;  the  axillars  strongly  tinged  with 
sooty.  Tail  feathers  blackish,  tinged  with  gray  above ;  all  (except  the  innermost)  broadly 
tipped  with  white ;  the  exterior  with  the  white  extending  backwards  on  the  outer  web. 
Female.    Length,  8.00 ;  wing,  8.75  ;  tail,  410.    Iris  purple ;  bill  black  ;  feet  flesh-color. 

Ilab.  Valley  of  Rio  Grande ;  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  south  to  Hon- 
duras and  Guatemala. 

This  species,  now  known  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Texas,  is  not  rare 
there,  and  is  met  with  throughout  Mexico ;  Ave  have  no  special  account  of  its 
habits,  which  are  probably  similar  to  those  of  Chnmcepclia,  though  it  is  per- 
haps not  so  terrestrial.     It  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  Arizona.     (Baird.) 


Order  GALLINJ). 

Char.  Bill  usually  rather  short  and  stout,  and  less  than  the  head. 
Basal  portion  hard,  generally  covered  with  feathers,  and  not  by  a  soft  naked 
skin.  Legs  lengthened ;  the  hind  toe  generally  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  rest,  and  short ;  when  lower  down  it  is  longer.  Toes  connected  at  the 
base  by  a  membrane.  The  feathers  of  forehead  not  extending  on  the  cul- 
men  in  a  point,  but  more  restricted,  and  parted  by  the  backward  extension 
of  the  culmen. 

This  division,  of  which  the  common  barn-yard  fowl  (Gallus)  is  the  type, 
has  numerous  representatives  in  the  tropics,  most  of  which  belong  to  fami- 
lies different  from  those  found  here. 

The  Penelopidw,  peculiar  to  Middle  and  South  America,  have  the  hind 
toe  even  with  the  others,  as  in  most  pigeons,  and  are  mostly  large  birds 
known  as  Curassows,  Guans,  etc. 

The  Phasianidcc,  including  the  common  fowl,  are  mostly  Asiatic,  but  have 
one  genus  in  America,  namely,  MclcagriSy  including  the  turkeys,  of  which 
the  M.  Mcxicana,  found  as  fiir  northwest  as  Tucson,  is  now  believed  to  be  the 
original  stock  of  the  domestic  turkey. 


Family  PHASIANTD^,  The  Pheasants. 

Char.  Bill  moderate,  the  legs,  toes,  and  nasal  fossae,  bare ;  the  tarsus 
usually  with  one  or  more  spurs,  in  the  male.  The  hind  toe  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  others.  Tail  feathers  more  than  twelve.  Face 
generally  more  or  less  naked. 

Of  the  entire  family  of  Ph^anidce,  as  above  described,  but  a  single 
genus,  MeleagriSy  belongs  to  America,  the  others  being  found  entirely  in  the 
Old  World.     It  includes  the  different  pheasants,  Jungle  fowl,  the  domestic 
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chicken,  the  turkeys,  the   peacocks,  and   other  well-known   birds,  among 
them  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting  species  domesticated  by 


Sub-Fahilt   MELEAGRINjE. 

Chae.  Tail  moderate,  tnmcate.  Head  and  neck  nearly  naked,  and  more 
or  less  carunculated  or  with  fleshy  lobes. 

The  preceding  diagnosis  is  quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Meleagrina 
of  Gray  from  his  other  sub-famihes,  the  Pavoninec  having  the  tail  and  ita 
coverts  much  developed  and  depressed,  but  broad  and  rounded ;  the  Pkasi- 
anincE  have  the  tail  greatly  lengthened  and  attenuated,  cuneate,  compressed ; 
the  GallincB  have  the  tail  moderate,  arched,  and  compressed,  the  sides  of  the 
head  only  naked ;  and  the  Lophophorintc  have  the  head  feathered,  except 
immediately  around  the  eye ;  tlie  tail  moderate,  broad,  and  rather  de- 


But  one  of  these  groups  is  represented  by  indigenous  species  in  the 
New  World,  although  species  of  all  the  otiiers  are  fa,Tiiliar  inliabitants 
of  the  barn-yard  or  the  aviary.  Three  species  of  the  genus  Meleagris  are 
known,  —  two  closely  allietl,  tlie  tliird,  M.  oallata  of  Yucatan,  being  quite 
different.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  of  the  gallinacea,  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  ita  plumage  almost  rivalHng  the  peacock,  and  especially  in  the 
eye-shaped  spots  on  its  feathers. 
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Gbncs  MELSAGRIS,  Linn^us. 

Mdeagrit,  Linn^ub,  Syst.  Nat.  1T3S.     (T}rpe,  Mdeagrii  ^lloparo,  Link.) 

Sp.  Ciiar.    Legs  wiili  transverse  Bcutellec  before  and  beliind ;  reticulated  laterally. 
Tarsi  with  spurs.     Tail  rounilud,  rather  long,  usually  of  (!ij;litcen  feathers.     Forehead  with 


a  depending  fleshy  cone.     Head  nnd  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  ivtiliout  feathers.     Breast 
of  male  in  most  species  with  a  long  tu(t  of  bri.atlcs. 

Tlie  above  dia^osia  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  tnie  turkeys  from 
their  allies,  the  nearest  heing  Ntimida,  according  to  most  authors.  Tliree 
species  are  known  to  naturalists ;  the  wild  turkey  of  the  Eastern  Vnited 
States  (if.  gallopavo),  the  3f.  Mccicana,,  and  the  M.  occUata,  or  peacock  tur- 
key of  Honduras.  The  latter  species  is  tlie  smaller,  and  by  far  the  most 
varied  in  coloration,  resembling  tlie  peacock  in  the  pattern  of  some  of  ita 
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Meleagris  Mezicana,  Gould. 

THE  XXXICAV  TUEKST. 

Mdeagrh  Afexicana,  Gould,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1856,  61.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,618. 

1b.  Rep.  U.  S.  Ag.  Dcpt.  for  1866,  288.  —  Elliot,  111.  B.  N.  A. IL  pi.  38.—  Coues,  Pr. 

A.  N.  Sc.  1866,  93. 
Mdeatjris  ffollopavo,  Gbay,  Catul.  Br.  Mus.  Gallinae,  1867,  42. 

Sp.  Char.  Naked  skin  of  head  and  neck  livid  blue  ;  legs  red ;  general  color  copper 
bronze,  with  copper  and  green  reflections,  each  feather  with  a  narrow  black  border.  All 
the  ciuills  brown,  closely  barred  with  white.  Tail  feathers  chestnut,  narrowly  barred  with 
black,  with  a  very  broad  subtcmiinal  black  bar,  and  tlie  tips  light  brownish-yellow  or 
cream-color.     Upper  tail  coverts  also  with  pale,  almost  white  tip. 

Female  smaller,  and  less  brilliant. 

Length,  48.50  ;  wing,  19.00;  tail,  14.60  ;  tarsus,  6.50;  bill  from  nostril,  1.04. 

Ilab,  Southern  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Western  Texas  to  Arizona,  south  to 
Orizaba. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  wild  turkey  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Missouri  Plains  and  of  Eastern  Texas,  have  been  struck  on  going  westward, 
after  crossing  the  plains  of  the  Pecos  River,  in  Texas,  and  reaching  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  to  find  a  wild  turkey  which,  while  presenting  the 
general  features  of  the  Eastern  bird,  has  yet  various  peculiarities,  the  niost 
striking  consisting  in  the  creamy-white  or  fulvous  tips  to  the  tail  feathers  and 
the  upper  tail  coverts,  these  being  chestnut  brown  in  the  other,  and  in  the 
white  instead  of  dark  flesh.  Other  diflferences,  as  the  lighter  shade  of  the 
chestnut,  and  the  tendency  to  a  greenish  rather  than  purplish  gloss,  seem 
of  less  importance. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  two  series  form,  if  not  distinct  species,  at  least  strongly  marked  and 
permanent  races,  and  furthermore,  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  bird,  extending 
as  it  does  southward  through  Mexico,  is  really  the  original  of  our  domestic 
turkey.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  discovery  the 
native  turkey  was  widely  domesticated  in  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  thence 
first  into  Europe,  and  then  into  North  America.  Furthermore,  the  native 
bird  of  Eastern  North  America  does  not  occur  in  Mexico  at  all.  The  mark- 
ings of  the  domestic  turkey  are  sometimes  exactly  like  those  of  wild  birds 
of  Jf!  Mexicana,  while  they  never  assume  the  plumage  of  the  wild  M.  gallo- 
pavo  of  the  North. 

Accorduig  to  Dr.  Sartorius,  the  wild  Mexican  bird  breeds  in  March  or 
April,  the  female  laying  three  to  twelve  spotted  eggs,  which  are  hatched  out 
in  thirty  days.     Dr.  Coues  and  Dr.  Palmer  state  that  the  species  is  not 
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rare  in  Arizona,  although  difficult  to  procure.    Some  specimens  were  of  enor- 
mous size,  fully  e<.|ualling  the  largest  of  the  Eastern  race. 


Family  TETKAONIU^,  The  Grouse. 

Char.  Tlie  Tdracmidw  are  characterized  among  gallinaceous  birds  by 
their  densely  feathered  tarsi,  and  by  the  feathers  of  the  nasal  foesa  or 
groove,  which  fill  it  completely,  and  conceal  the  nostrils.  The  toea  are 
usually  naked  ffeathered  to  the  claws  in  the  genus  Lagopus),  and  with  pec- 
tinations of  scales  along  tlie  edges.  Tlie  number  of  tail  feathers  varies  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  and  even  twenty  ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  acute,  or  forked. 
The  orbital  region  is  generally  somewhat  bare,  with  a  naked  stripe  above 
the  upper  eyelid,  beset  by  short  fringe-like  processes. 

Tliere  are  two  genera  of  this  family  founil  in  North  America,  which  do 
not  occur  in  California.  These  are  the  Cupidoniti  cnptdo,  or  pinnated 
grouse,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  species  of  Lagopus  or  ptarmigan, 
inhabiting  the  Arctic  regions  and  snowy  summits  of  mountains.  The  L. 
leucurus,  Swainson,  has  been  found  aVx)Ut  the  snowy  peaks  near  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  in  the  Eocky  Jlountains  down  to  lat.  39°,  but  not  in 
California.    It  may,  however,  yet  be  detected  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
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Genus  I'iJT^tAO,  Linkaus. 

T^mo,  LiKKJDB,  Sjit.  Nat.  IT«4.    (TTpe,  T.  ungaUtu,  L.,  an  Europetu  gpeciea.) 

Gkm.  Char.    Tail  lengthened,  slightly  nairowei]  to  the  square  or  somewhat  ronnded 
tip ;  about  tvo  Uurda  the  wing  -,  the  fealhers  with  stdfiened  BhafU.    Tonus  feathered  to 


and  between  the  bases  of  the  toes.     No  unusual  fealhers  on  the  pide  of  throat,     Culmen 
between  the  nasal  fossic  nearly  half  the  total  length.     Color  luostl/  black. 
Inhabit  wooded  regions. 

Mr.  D.  G.  EUiott,  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  of  Pliil.  XVI.  23,  Feb.  1864, 
proposes  to  separate  the  T.  obscvrus  and  T.  Jiiciianlsotiii  from  tlie  genus 
Tetrao  (which  is  then  represented  only  in  Europe),  on  account  of  their 
greater  number  of  tail  feathers  (twenty),  and  other  differences.  Tlie  name 
proposed  for  the  new  genus  is  Dendragapus,  from  the  Greek  for  tree-lover, 
BevSpov,  ayaira. 

The  other  American  species  with  sixteen  tail  feathers,  etc.  {Canadensis 
and  FranMinii)  had  before  been  separated  under  the  name  of  Canace,  by 
Beichenbach. 
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Tetxao  obBQnniB,  Say. 

THE  DTIBKT  SBOIISS. 

Tetrao  oUesna,  Sat,  Long's  Exprd.  U.  Mts.  11.  1S33,  U.  — Bokapabtb,  Am.  Om.  III. 
1830;  pi.  xvii[,  —  SwAiNso.s,  Fauna  Bur.  Aiuer,  II.  1831,  344  ;  pi.  lix.,  1x.  —  Kl'TTAll, 
Man.  I.  183!,  66G.  — AiTDCUON,  Orn.  lliu}:.  IV.  1838,  446;  pi.  3GI.  Ib.  nirdx  AiiiiT. 
I.  1842,89;  pi.  295.  — NtWBEERV,  1*.  11.  Ucp.  VI.  »-.  1857,  93.  — Baihd,  P.  H.  Hep. 
IX.  BirOs,  G2a.  — Heeiuiann,  X.  vi.  Gl.  — C'oupeh  and  Kucklet,  XII.  ili.  Zuol.  of 
W.  T.  ai9.  — LoBD,  Pr.  R.  Art.  liist.  Woolwiih,  1.  1863,  l^.  (Brilbh  Columbia.)  — 
Canace  tluKura,  BosArARTK,  Comptw  Iti'nduj,  Xl.V.  1857,  428.  — Daidmgapui eUcuna, 
Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1864,  83.    In.  Mon.  Tctraonidie,  plutc. 

Sp.  Ciiaii.  Sexes  diBsiniilar.  Above  bluisli-blaclt ;  plumbeous  or  black  beneath.  Tail 
uniromi  black,  finely  and  obscurely  mottled  above,  and  broadly  tipped  witli  lij;lit  glalc. 
Beneath  uniform  plumbeous.  A  dusky  half-collar  on  the  throaL  Tlic  chin  and  tliruat 
above  white,  varied  with  block.    Tail  about  two  thirds  tlie  Icnj^  of  the  wiDgs,  broad, 


rounded,  composed  of  twenty  broad,  even,  and  truncated  feathers.  Tarsi  fcitliered  to  (lie 
toes,  tliu  feathers  extending  along  llie  kiiIch  of  the  bas.tl  halfiif  the  first  joints  of  tlie  tovs. 
Puetinatiuna  on  the  sides  of  tlio  toes  very  »ln)rt.  Lpti;;th,  19.00  ;  extent,  28.00 ;  wing, 
9.00 ;  tail,  7.00.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  hom-eolor  ;  feet  gr.iyish. 

Hab.  Ore}p)n  and  Wa-'liinpiton  ;  throu;;h  the.  luoimtiiins  of  Northern  Califoniia,  and 
eastward  to  the  Black  Hills  and  southward  to  Xew  SIcxIl'o. 

This  fine  gaine-binl  is  conitiiun  in  Orejijon  and  Xortlieni  California,  ex- 
tending in  the  Coast  Eanjie  nearly  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  about  lat.  38°,     They  are  brouglit  to  market  in  winter  from  the 
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mountains  near  Napa,  and  are  said  to  come  down  at  times  into  the  valleys, 
but  liave  never  been  met  witli  in  California  south  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  Sieira  Nevada,  lat.  39°,  I  found  them  rather  scarce,  and  in  Septem- 
ber only  above  an  elevation  of  six  tliousand  feet,  but  was  informed  that 
they  went  down  much  lower  in  winter,  probably  about  as  far  as  the  snows 
fall,  or  to  about  two  thousand  feet,  in  that  latitude. 

I  think  their  range  b  more  dependent  on  the  prevalence  of  spruce  and 
other  dense  coniferous  forests  than  on  the  climate,  as  it  is  much  milder  near 
Napa  than  at  that  ele\'ation  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  towards  the  north 
they  freqitent  valleys.  1  ha\e  seen  them  near  the  Columbia  Eiver  at  all 
seasons,  usually  inhabiting  the  dense  forests,  and  therefore  hard  to  shoot. 


They,  however,  come  out  on  the  Ijorders  of  prairies  and  openings  when  not 
molested,  especially  in  the  early  morning,  and  then  afford  a  fine  shot  for  the 
sjiortsman,  as  they  fly  straightforward  on  being  fliwlied,  only  requiring  a 
quick  eye  and  heavy  shot  to  bring  them  down.  If  in  or  near  the  woods, 
they  often  alight  in  a  tree,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  dark  foli^e  so 
perfectly  aa  to  require  a  long  search  to  find  them.  They  stand  so  perfectly 
motionless  at  sucli  times  as  to  be  mistaken  often  for  a  bunch  of  dry  leaves, 
and  I  have  seen  them  fly  off  from  a  tree  where  I  had  been  looking  for  them 
in  \'ain  for  some  time.  In  flying  downward  they  usually  sail  silently  with 
spread  wings,  but  in  starting  from  the  ground  make  a  loud  whirring  hke 
other  grouse, 

In  spring  the  males  may  be  heard  "  tooting"  in  the  trees, — making  a  low 
hollow  sound,  something  like  the  cooing  of  a  pigeon,  and  which  seems  to 
come  from  some  place  quite  distant  from  where  the  bird  really  la. 
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Their  food  consists  of  various  berries,  nuts,  and  seeds,  besides  grain 
around  farms.  Tlieir  eggs  are  numerous,  laid  in  a  slightly  constructed  nest 
on  the  ground,  and  of  an  ashy-brown  color,  blunt  at  both  ends.  (NuttalL) 
The  young  at  Piiget's  Sound  are  full  grown  about  August,  and  probably 
earlier  in  California.  They  are  then  easily  killed,  and  very  white  and 
tender,  being  fit  for  shooting  about  September  1st.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
they  frequented  such  difficult  ground,  covered  with  dense  thickets,  and  on 
steep  slopes  of  the  mountains,  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  shooting  any,  but  had 
a  good  view  of  one,  quite  sufficient  to  determine  its  species,  as  it  flew  down 
from  the  top  of  a  lofty  spruce,  and  sailed  half  a  mile  away,  while  I  was  look- 
ing down  on  it  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  ridge. 

In  winter  they  live  much  on  the  buds  of  trees,  even  those  of  the  cotiiferae, 
and  in  Oregon  are  seen  so  seldom  on  the  ground  at  that  season  that  they 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  emigrate.  Several  may  sometimes  be  shot 
from  one  tree  by  taking  care  to  kill  the  lowest  ones  first  They  weigh 
three  or  four  pounds. 

Tetrao  Richardsonii,  Douglas. 

BICHASDSOFS  OB0IT8B. 

Tetrao  Richardsomi,  Douglas,  Linn.  Trans.  XVI.  141.  —  Wilsox,  Zool.  Illnst.  pi.  80,  31. 

—  GuAY,  Cat.  GalllnoB,  Br.  Mus.  1867,  86.  — Lord,  Pr.  R.  Art.  Inst.  I.  1863,  122. — 

Dtndragtipus  Richardsoniif  Elliot,  Men.  Tctraonidas,  plate. 
Tetrao  obscurus,  Swainsox  and  Kicu.  Fauna  Bor.  Amcr.  II.   1831,  344;  pi.  59,  60.    (Alao 

of  Audubon  in  part.) 

Sp.  Char.     Similar  to  T.  obscurus;  differs  in  having  the  tail  more  square  at  end,  and 
entirely  black,  or  without  the  gray  tip. 

Ilab,     Central  llocky  Mountains,  from  South  Pass,  and  northward  to  Fort  Liard. 

n.  B.  T. 

This  bird  appears,  in  general  habits  and  characteristics,  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  common  dusky  or  blue  grouse,  except  as  stated  above. 
Its  distribution  is  quite  peculiar,  being  encircled  as  it  were  by  the  T.  obscurus, 
to  the  east,  west,  and  south,  and  reaching  northward  at  least  as  far  as  Fort 
Liard,  west  of  Fort  Simpson,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  forest  extends.  It  is 
extremely  abundant  at  Fort  Liard,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
situated  on  the  Liard  River,  and  not  very  far  from  Fort  Simpson,  likewise 
one  of  the  company's  posts  on  the  Mackenzie  Eiver.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  its  meat  is  excellent,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  Indians  and 
whites.  With  the  exception  of  the  tail,  there  appears  but  little  to  separate 
it  from  its  ally,  Tetrao  ohscurm,  and  it  was  described  as  the  last-mentioned 
species  in  the  ''  Fauna  Boreali  Americana "  of  Swainson  and  Kichardson, 
and  the  two  again  confused  by  Audubon.     (Baird.) 
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Tetrao  Franklinil,  I>onai.AB. 

FBUnUVB  QBOrSE. 

TttToo  FratJdinii,  PouoLiks,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  SVI.  1830,  139.  — Bicn.  F.  Bor.  Amcr.  II, 
1831,  348;  pL  l\i.  — GRir,  Col.  Galliiia;,  86.  — Baiiid,  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  GS3.— 
Cooper  nnd  Suckley,  N.  H.  Wasli,  Terr.  220.  —  Canact  FratJdiaii,  Ellioi,  Pr.  A. 
N.  Sc.  1864,  23,     Ib.  Mun.  Tolrauiiidic,  plate. 

Tftrao  Canadaait,  var.  BosipaBTE,  Am.  Orn.  III.  1830,  47 ;  pi.  Xx. 

f  TXfiii) /uica,  Ord,  Guihric'g  Gcog.  2d  Am.  cU.  II.  1815,  317.  Baaed  on  "Small  bnnni 
pheasant "  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  II.  1 92,  wMch  very  probabl;  U  \\m  epecics. 

Sp.  Craii.  Prevailing  color  in  the  male  black  ;  each  feather  of  the  head,  neck,  nnd 
upper  parts  generally,  having  its  surface  naved  with  plumbeous  gray.  This  is  in  the  furtn 
of  two  or  tliree  welMeGned  concentric  bars  parallel  to  each  other,  one  along  the  exterior 
cd^  of  the  feather,  the  others  behind  iL  The  sides  of  the  body,  the  scapulars,  and  outer 
surface  of  the  iringa  are  mottled  like  the  back,  but  more  irregularly,  and  with  a  browner 
sliade  of  gray,  the  feathers  with  a  central  white  streak  expanding  towards  the  tip  (on  the 
wing  these  streaks  seen  only  on  some  of  the  greater  covcrtf).  There  is  no  white  above, 
except  as  described.     Tlie  under  parta  are  mostly  uniform  black,  the  teathen  of  the  sidea 


of  the  belly  and  breast  broadly  tippeil  with  while,  which  sometimes  fonns  a  pectoral  band. 
There  is  a  white  bar  across  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  usually  inter- 
rupted above ;  a  wliite  spot  on  the  lower  eyelid,  and  a  white  line  beginning  on  the  checks 
and  running  int«  a  series  of  white  ppots  in  the  feathers  of  the  throat,  the  lower  feathers  of 
which  are  banded  terminally  with  whitish.  The  feathers  at  tlie  base  of  the  bill,  and  the 
head  below  the  eyes  and  beneath,  are  pure  black.  TTie  quills  are  dark  brown,  without 
any  spots  or  bands,  the  outer  edges  only  mottled  with  grayish.  TTie  t^l  teathers  are  sim- 
ilar, but  darker,  and  the  tail  is  entirely  black  to  the  tip.  Upper  tail  covert  broadly 
67 
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tipped  vith  white ;  featlicra  of  tLc  logs  mottled  brown  and  whitieh ;  dirty  wliite  beluDil 
the  tanL     Tliu  bill  is  Uacln. 

The  female  is  smaller  but  somewliat  similar,  the  black  bara  above  broader,  the  inocr 
gray  bars  of  each  feather,  icicluding  the  tail,  replaced  by  broader  ones  of  brownish-orange. 
The  under  parts  have  the  featliers  black,  barred  with  the  brownish^orangc,  which,  on  the 


tips  of  the  belly  featherx,  is  pure  white.  The  clear  continuous  black  of  the  head  and 
breast  are  wanting.  The  scapiilars,  greater  coverts,  and  sides  are  streaked  as  in  the 
male.    The  tiul  is  tipped  with  nhitisli,  as  arc  tlie  upper  coverts. 

Length,  about  15  00 ;  wing,  7.35  ;  tail,  5.G2. 

Ilab.  Northern  Itocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States,  and  westward  through  Wash- 
ington Territory  to  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

Tliia  interesting  variety  of  the  Canada  fironse,  if  it  be  not  a  distinct 
species,  replaces  the  other  form  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  seem  to  extend  niucli  nortJiward,  as  all  specimens  re- 
ceived at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  from  the  Mackenzie  River  region, 
and  Alaska,  including  Sitka,  are  true  T.  CanadmMs.  The  differences  consist 
mainly  in  a  rather  longer,  liroader,  and  more  truncated  tail,  whicli  is  pure 
black  to  the  ends,  instead  of  being  tipped  with  brownish-orange.  Tlie  up- 
per tail  coverts  also  are  shaq»ly  ended  witli  white.  The  female  has  the  tail 
tipped  with  whitish,  instead  of  omnge-bn^vn. 

Tlie  species  is  abundant  in  the  Rocky  and  Bitter  Root  Moontains,  and 
extends  to  the  Cascade  Range.  It  lives  among  the  spruce  and  pine 
vegetation,  princii>ally  in  swampy  tracts,  feeding  on  leaves  and  buds  of 
the  conifenc.  The  eggs  are  light  cliocolate-brown,  spotted  with  darker, 
much  like  those  of  tlie  Canada  grouse,    (Baird.) 
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Gen-US  FEDIGICIiTZiS,  Baird. 

Ptdiaraes,  Baidd,  P.  U.  Itcp.  IX.  Birds,  1858,  635.     (Type,  Tttrao  pfianaitdlaM.) 

Gen.  Char,     Tail  short,  gnuluatml,  tlic  shorter  part  of  it  Iialf  the  length  of  the  full 
rounded  wing.     Tarei  dengelj'  fealliered  to  the  tous  ouii   buttTui^n  their  buses.     Neck 


without   peculiar   feathers.      Culmcn   between  naml   fossai  not  half  the  length  of  b 
(Elliot.) 


Two  species  of  the  genus  are  recognized  by  later  autliora. 
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Pedlcecetes  Colninbianna,  Osa 

THB  BHABP-TAIUD  QBOTJBE,  OB  TTtftiRtw  nTTTimnt. 

Phatianiu  CalaabiamiM,  Obd,  Gulh.  Gcog.  Scl  Am.  cd.  II. 
i/oniu,  (Obd)  Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  XIV.   186 

Ttirao  fhiaiamih$,  Obp,  eudc  place,  and  oT  all  other  authors  einco  1300,  except  Bonapwrte, 
AmcT.  Om.  III.  (text  only),  wlJcli  is  true  phatian^lai,  LinnicuB  (EUiol).  Jiguna  (all 
of  CU'imbianiu),  Bonapunc,  Amer.  Um.  III.  pi.  xix.  (Bitppusvil  female).  —  Acduboh, 
Om.  Biog.  IV.  pi.  3^2,  p.  B69.  Ib.  Birds  Amer.  V.  1 10  ;  pi.  S98.  Is.  Synapsis,  305.  — 
NUTTALL,  Mnn.  I.  669.  —  Newberbt,  ¥.  R.  Rep.  VI.  iv.  11157,  94.  — Swaihson  nod 
Ricii.F.  Bor.  Am.  IL  361.  — pH^/oKvtef  pliafiunetlus,  Baikd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  BinU, 
1S58,  6S6.  — CooPBK  and  SccKLBT,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  813. 


Sp.  Char.  General  color  wli! 
licDcadi  pure  white,  the  fealliuru 
Tliroat  buir.    (Elliot.)    Lcngtli, 


c  and  brownish-yellow  with  irregnlBr  black  markings. 
n  lliG  breast  anU  flanks  with  brown  V-sbapeil  markings. 

S.OO ;  extent,  28.00 ;  wing,  8.50 ;  tail,  5.24. 


Ilab.    NortJicm  prairies  aod  plaii 
Sierra  Ncvaila. 


I  from  Wisconsin,  west  to  Cascade  Mountains  and 


Though  well  known  as  a  game-bircl,  and  a  delicate  luxuiy  for  the  table, 
in  the  Upper  Miasiasippi  Valley  {where  it  is  confounded  by  sportsmen  gen- 
erally with  the  pinnated  grouse,  Oiipidonia  cupido),  this  prairie-chicken  lias 
not  yet  been  enrolled  among  the  gnnie-birds  of  California,  on  account  of  the 
remote  and  thinly  inhabited  part  of  the  State  which  it  inhabits.     It  is 
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worthy,  however,  of  an  attempt  at  naturalization  in  the  lower  and  western 
districts.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  their  resorts  and  habits  along  the 
Upper  Columbia,  I  see  no  reason  wliy  they  cannot  flourish  in  many  of  the 
valleys  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  unless  there  is  some  unknown  agent  fatal 
to  them  either  when  young  or  full  grown,  such  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate  or  some  poisonous  plant  or  seed  which  they  eat.  Their  eggs  might, 
at  any  rate,  be  easily  obtained  and  hatched  under  a  hen  for  trial. 

According  to  Dr.  Newberry,  the  pmirie-chicken  is  first  met  with  in  Cali- 
fornia, near  Canoe  Creek,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Reading,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Thence  they  are  abundant  north  and  east- 
ward, and  I  think  extend  south  as  far  as  lat.  39°,  though  this  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  I  have  not  heard  of  them  in  the  southeastern  parts  of  California, 
though  there  are  tracts  apparently  suited  for  them,  such  as  Owen's  Valley. 
Towards  the  Columbia  they  are  numerous  in  all  the  grassy  prairies  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  east  of  tlie  Cascade  Itauge.  It  has  been  lately 
ascertained  that  their  range  to  the  north  ends  about  lat.  49°  ;  Mr.  Kennicott 
having  obtained  specimens  from  British  America  which  prove  different,  and 
turn  out  to  be  the  true  T,  j)hasiandlns  of  Linnoeus,  though  described  also  as 
P.  Kennwottii  by  Suckley.  It  is  a  resident  species  throughout  all  its  range, 
or  only  descends  from  the  high  lands  to  the  warmei'  valleys  in  the  cold 
months. 

I  have  seen  the  nest  of  this  species  near  the  Upper  Missouri  Eiver  in 
May.  It  is  a  mere  cavity  in  the  grass  under  a  log  or  bush,  lined  with  a  few 
feathers  ;  the  eggs  are  about  twelve,  white,  obscurely  spotted  with  brownish. 
In  the  spring  the  male  is  said  l3y  Nuttall  to  utter  a  shrill  but  rather  feeble 
crowing ;  and  at  all  times  when  started  they  have  a  loud  cry  of  kuk-kuk-kuk, 
which  assists  the  whirring  of  their  wings  and  their  unexpected  appearance 
in  throwing  the  inexperienced  sportsman  off  his  guard. 

In  the  autumn  they  often  congregate  about  ftivorite  spots  in  great  num- 
l)ers,  and  where  not  much  hunted  furnish  excellent  sport  for  a  cool  and 
quick  shot.  They  usually  scatter  in  the  morning  among  the  long  grass  in 
the  neighborhood  of  thickets,  and  lie  so  close  as  to  be  almost  trodden  under 
foot  before  they  fly,  when  they  rise  witli  a  few  whirring  flaps  of  the  wing  to 
a  height  of  about  six  feet,  and  then  sail  off  direct  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  unless  they  are  much  hunted,  when  they  make  for  the  nearest  thicket. 
Sometimes,  when  unused  to  the  himter  s  devices,  they  merely  fly  into  a  low 
tree,  and,  as  if  perfectly  safe  there,  look  down  coolly  while  several  are  suc- 
cessively shot  around  them,  the  only  precaution  being  to  shoot  the  lowest 
first,  so  that  their  fall  may  not  alarm  the  others. 

In  frosty  and  snoAvy  weather  they  often  sun  themselves  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  trees,  and  live  nmch  in  winter  on  the  buds  of  the  alder,  poplar, 
etc. 


SCRATCHING  BIRDS  — GALLING. 


CentrocercaB  nrophaslanos,  Bu.vaparte. 

THE  8A0E-C0GE;  COCK  OF  THE  FLAIRS. 

Tdnto  urepiasianat,  Bunapaste,  ZooI.  Juur.  III.  Jun.  IBSS,  SI4.  Id.  Am.  Orn.  III.  1830 ; 
1>I.  xxi.  f.  I.  — Wilson,  lUus.  1831  ;  pi.  26,  27.  — Nuttall,  Man.  I.  1832,  666.— 
AuBunON,  Om.  Biog.  IV.  1838,503;  pi,  371.  Id.  BinU  Amcr.  V.  1842,  106;  pi.  2»7. 
—  Nbwbebby,  ZooI.  C«l.  anil  Or.  lioutc,  Rrp.  P.  B.  B.  Surv.VLtv.  1857,  9S.— Maxi- 
MIMAM,  Cub.  Jour.  1858,431.  — rrtnia((7«i(niM™u)Hn>;iJu«onM,  SwAINBOS.F.  Bor. 
Amcr.  II.  1831,358;  pi.  ]yn\.  —  Ce«trofrrcmurBpliaiiuiiia,B\lRD,F.  B.  Bcp.  IX.  Birda, 
624.  —  Cooper  and  Suckley,  XII.  iii.  ZooI.  of  W.  T.  2i2. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  fcatlicrs  twenty.  Above  voricil  wiUi  blnck  and  brownish-yellow ; 
coverta  liaving  all  the  fualliera  strcuked  nilli  the  tath'r.  Boncatli  black;  tlic  breatit 
white,  the  upper  fi.'atliers  with  spiny  sbalts,  thu  loner  streaked  with  black ;  t^  coverts 


with  white  tips ;  the  aides  also  with  miieb  white.     Length.  20.00 ;  extent.  42.00 ;  wing, 
12.fJ0  ;  Uil,  1 1.50.     Iris  of  adult  yellow,  of  yoims  bniwii ;  bill  and  UX9  blackish. 

Hab.     Sage  plains  of  tlic  northwest,  to  Enatcni  California.     South  to  Lower  California? 

Althougli  the  lai^est  and  most  beautiful  of  American  groiLse,  this  species 
has  not  been  niucb  noticed  as  a  ganie-ljiiil,  on  account  of  the  barren,  unin- 
liabitetl  regions  it  frequents,  and  also  from  the  bitterness  of  its  flesh,  caused 
by  feeding  on  the  "wild  an'^a"  (Ai-lcmigia).     It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
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throat  and  its  sides  with  stiffened  spinous  feathers.    AVings  with  the  feathers  rather 
sharp ;  the  primaries  longer  than  the  secondaries.    Nasal  fossa;  extending  very  far  for- 


C.  wophasianus. 

ward ;  the  length  of  culmen  between  them  two  thirds  the  total  length.     Color  mottled 
yellowish  above,  with  large  black  patches  beneath. 

But  one  species  is  yet  known,  though  the  "  sage  fowls,"  said  to  inhabit 
Lower  California  near  lat.  32°,  may  very  possibly  prove  distinct,  few  of  this 
family  having  such  a  long  range  north  and  south  as  from  32**  to  49^ 

The  genus  Ccntrocercus  presents  several  peculiarities  among  its  allies,  as 
shown  by  the  above  cut,  that  readily  distinguish  it,  and  embraces  much  the 
largest  sjpecies  of  true  grouse  found  in  America.  This  form  of  grouse  is  less 
known  to  sportsmen  than  any  of  the  others  belonging  to  the  fauna  of  the 
New  World,  as  it  only  makes  its  first  aj^pearance  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


SCRATCmNG  BIRDS  — GALLINiE. 


Cantrocercas  orophaslanoB,  Bokaparte. 

TH2  SAOE-COOK;  COCK  OF  THE  PLAIFa. 

7(lniaiini/>Aa3i'anu),  Bonaparte,  Zool.Junr,  III.  Jan.  IBSB,  214.  Id.  Am.  Om.  III.  1830; 
1>1.  xxi,  f.  1.  — WiLSOK,  Ulus.  1831  ;  pi.  26,  27.  — Nuttall,  Man.  I.  1838,  666.  — 
Audubon,  On.  Biog.  IV.  1838.503;  pi.  371.  In.  Binb  Amcr.  V.  1842,  106;  pi.  297. 
—  Nbwbbhbv,  ZooL  Oil.  and  Or.  Koulc,  Hop.  P.  R.  H.  Surv.VLir.  1857,  95.  — Maxi- 
IliLIAH,  Cab.  Jour.  ISSS,*3l.  —  Telrao{C«>ilTtxxrcia)HroplnuiaBia,Sw)LiH»Oii,F.Bor. 
Amcr.  II.  1831,  35S  ;  p].  lyii't.  — Ceiilnicercai  uropiatiama,  B^ikd.F.  B.  Rep.  IX.  Birda, 
62*.  — Cooper  and  Sucklev,  XII.  ili.  Zool.  of  W.  T.  222. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  featbera  Iwynly.  Above  varied  witli  blnck  and  brownisb-yellow ; 
coverts  having  all  the  feathers  streaked  with  ihe  latter.  Beneath  black ;  tlic  breast 
white,  the  upper  feathers  wilh  epiny  fibafts,  the  lower  streaked  nith  black ;  tail  coverts 


with  wliito  tips ;  the  sides  also  with  much  white.     lypngth,  29.00 ;  extent,  42.00 ;  wing, 
12.00;  tail,  ll.BO.     Iris  of  ailult  yellow,  of  yoims  brown  :  bill  aitil  tix«  blackish. 

TltiL     Sage  plains  of  the  northwest,  toKastem  California.     Soutli  to  T^owcr  California? 

Altliougli  the  largest  and  moat  Leiiutitiil  of  American  grouse,  this  species 
lias  not  haen  mucli  noticed  as  a  game-biiil.  on  accotint  of  the  barren,  iinln- 
liabited  i-egions  it  fi-e(|uent«,  and  also  from  tlie  bitterness  of  its  flesh,  caused 
by  feeding  on  the  "wild  sagu"  (Aricmma).     It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
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latter  objection  may  be  overcome  by  stripping  off  the  skin  as  soon  aa  the 
bird  is  killed,  and  emptying  the  contents  of  the  crop  and  stomach.  Prob- 
ably if  trapped  and  fed  for  a  few  days  this  trouble  would  be  entirely  obvi- 
ated. 

I  have  not  myself  seen  this  binl  in  California,  but  there  is  a  fine  speci- 
men in  the  possession  of  Afr.  Dillon,  of  Oakland,  which  lie  says  was  shot 
near  the  Mojave  River.  I  saw  what  I  thouglit  must  be  the  tracks  of  this 
bird  among  the  scrub-oaks  near  the  head-waters  of  that  river,  and  have 
lieartl  of  birds  resembling  them  having  been  seen  near  the  bountlary  of 
Lower  California,  —  a  country  similar  to  that  inhabited  by  them  east  of  the 
Sierra.     I  have  heard  that  they  are  common  near  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 


Dr.  Newberry  found  them  common  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Cnlifomia, 
along  I'it  River,  near  "  Hound  Valley,"  and  tlience  abundant  towards  tlie 
north,  and  east  of  tlie  Cascade  Mountains.  In  tlie  plains  north  of  the  Up- 
per Columbia  I  found  some  of  them  in  1853,  but  they  were  not  abundant, 
and  in  18C0  I  saw  none  there,  while  Mr.  J.  Hepburn,  who  visited  that  dis- 
trict especially  in  search  of  them,  was  equally  unsuccessful  Nuttall,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  seeing  flocks  of  hundreds  of  them  south  of  Snake  River,  and 
their  chief  range  is  probably  in  East«m  Oregon,  Utali,  and  Nevada.  Tliey 
are  only  found  in  those  banen,  sandy,  and  almost  waterless  districts  where 
tlie  chief  vegetation  is  Artemisia,  and  other  plants  which  cattle  will  not 
touch.  Tliey  feed  on  the  leaves  of  this  bitter  shrub,  as  well  as  others,  and 
probably  on  various  seeds  of  grasses,  etc. 
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They  do  not  fly  readily,  but  riin ;  and  if  they  think  they  are  not  seen,  sqwat 
close  to  the  ground,  allowing  travellers  to  pass  very  near  without  flying, 
and  often  without  being  detected,  although  scarcely  concealed  by  vegetation. 
\Vhen  they  fly  it  is  sometimes  with  a  loud  whir,  sometimes  witliout  much 
noise,  and  they  generally  continue  their  flight  for  a  long  distance  before 
they  alight. 

When  they'  fly  they  make  a  cackhiig  noise,  very  much  like  that  of  the 
common  fowl,  when  flushed,  hut  rather  hoarser.  Their  flight  is  rather  slow 
and  laborious,  compared  to  tliat  of  other  grouse. 

According  to  Kuttall,  they  "psiir"  in  March  and  April,  but  are  also 
polygamous,  like  most  of  the  order.  At  that  time  they  assemble  on  emi- 
nences near  the  Iranks  of  stream.^,  the  male  lowering  his  wings  and  strut- 
ting about  with  a  humming  sound,  the  wings  drawing  on  the  ground,  tail 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  the  bare  skin  of  the  breast  inflated  like  an 
orange,  this  being  the  api>aratus  that  produces  the  hollow  sound,  like  blow- 
ing into  a  hollow  cane.  Tlie  blue  grouse  has  tliis  blowing  organ  also  con- 
nected with  the  windpipe. 

The  nest  is  on  the  ground,  made  of  dry  grass  and  slender  twigs,  under  low 
bushes  or  tufts  of  high  grass.  Tlie  eggs,  from  thirteen  to  seventeen,  about 
the  size  of  hens'-eggs,  are  wood-brown,  with  iiTegidar  chocolate  blotches 
at  the  thick  end.  They  are  hatchml  in  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  days,  and 
the  young  at  once  run  about.  (Xuttall.)  According  to  Newberry,  the  male 
weighs  five  or  six  pounds  ;  the  female  is  a  third  smaller,  as  usual  in  some 
hiixls  of  this  family. 
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Genus  BONASA,  Stephens. 

Bmaxt.  SrspiiESS,  Shnw's  Gen,  Zool.  XI.  1819.     (Type,  Tetrao  bimrula,  L.,  of  Europe.) 
TOraalu,  Keybbblino  and  Blahiub,  Wirbehhicrc  Europas,  1840,  Ixiv. 

Gen.  Char.     Tail  wkk-ning  (o  tlie  tnJ,  its  feathers  very  broad,  as  long  as  the  winga ; 
the  fuathcrs  Boft,  and  cigliti^in  in  iiuiuber.    Tarei  naked  in  tlio  lower  lialf;  covcrwl  with 


two  rows  of  hexagonal  ccalcs  anteriorly,  aa  in  the  Oelyg'trut.  Sides  of  toe*  Btronglj'  pec- 
tiiiatiid  Naked  cpaco  on  the  side  of  throat  covered  liy  a  tuft  of  brond  «oft  feathers. 
I'urtion  of  eulmen  bctWLiMi  the  nasal  fo^ie  alwut  one  third  the  total  length.  Top  of  head 
with  a  soft  cresL 


The  niffetl  grouse  —  "  partridge,"  or  "  phtjasant,"  of  the  Atlantic  States  — 
is  different,  thougli  very  much  like  ours.  That  of  the  Northern  Eocky 
Mountains  is  probably  also  different,  being  very  pale  gray,  with  but  little 
brown  in  its  plumage.  {B.  umhdloides,  Douglas.)  There  is  also  one  species 
at  least  in  Europe.  Tlie  genus,  in  its  partly  naked  tarsi,  with  two  rows  of 
scutellic  anteriorly,  indicates  a  close  degree  of  affinity  to  the  American  par- 
tridges or  quails,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  generic  illustrations 
of  tlie  two  forms.  Both  have  the  flesh  white  and  tender,  and  are  equally 
sought  after  as  a  delicacy. 


SCRATCHING  BIBDS— GALLING 


Bonas&  Sabinli,  Baibd. 

THE  OBBGOH  OBOmB. 

Tamo  Sabiiiil,  Douglas,  Tmns.  Linn.  Soc,  XVI,  1829,  137.  — Rich.  F.  Bor.  Amer.  II. 
laai,  343.  — B.tlRD,  F.  It.  Itcp.  Birds,  IX.  C3I.  — Cooper  niid  Sucklkt,  XII.  Jii. 
Zool.  of  W,  T.  S24.  — LoBD,  Pr.  R.  Art.  lusi.  18G4,  123.  — ELL:or,  Mon.  TciraooidB;, 

Telrao  umbeHvt,  Rich  ,  F.  Bor.  Amcr.  II,  1831,342. —  Kewbebry,  Zool,  Cal.  and  Or.  Rome. 
Rep.  P.  R.  R.  Surv.  VI.  iv.  IB57,  94.     And  of  other  authora  on  the  Weet  Coast 

species  (not  of  LinuiEu^), 

Sp,  Char.     Dark  orange-chestnut  above ;  the  back  with  cordate  ppota  of  lighter.     Be- 
neath reddish-yellovr,  transversely  barred  with  dull  brown.    Tail  tipped  wiilt  gray,  and 


with  a  suhtemiinal  bnr  of  black.     Broad  feathers  of  tbe  niff  black.     Lcnfjlh,  18  00 ;  ex- 
tent,  23.00;  wing,  730;  tiil,  C.TO;  uiiildle  toe,  2  30.     Iris  brown;  bill  and   toes  liora- 

Jiah.     Bocky  Mountains  to  Pacifii;  Coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington.     Northern  Cali- 
fornia? 


Altliougli  this  bird  has  not  yet  lieen  obtiiiied  in  California,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  is  so  abundant  at  tlie  Columbia  River  and  in  Oregon,  that  I  think 
it  must  inliabit  the  nortlierii  part  of  this  State,  wliere  there  are  districts  well 
suited  for  its  liabite.  It  is  an  iiihaliitant  of  the  forests,  especially  those  of 
deciduous  trees  along  streams,  and  alK)ut  the  borders  of  prairies,  but  never 
ventures  far  from  tlic  woods.     At  times  they  feed  about  grain-iields,  and 
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early  in  the  moming  are  fond  of  dusting  and  sunning  tliemsclves  on  roads. 
From  the  dense  covert  they  iisually  inhabit  they  are  not  easy  to  shoot,  but 
often  alight  in  trees,  and  it"  quickly  shot  at,  give  time  for  killing  them  before 
flying. 

In  January  and  February  the  males  may  he  heard  "  drumming  "  often  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  sometimes  at  night.  This  they  do  by  standing  on  a  log  and 
beating  it  with  their  short  concave  wings,  beginning  slowly,  and  gradually 
striking  more  rapidly,  until  the  sound  becomes  a  hollow  whir.  Tliey  may 
sometimes  be  seen  doing  this,  but  are  very  difficult  to  approach  in  the 
woods.  They  make  no  other  sound,  except  a  cackling,  sometimes  when  they 
fly,  and  the  low  notes  of  the  female  when  in  cliarge  of  her  young.  The 
Eastern  species  {B.  nmbellm),  very  similar  to  ours,  lays  ten  to  fifteen  dull 
yellowish  eggs,  in  a  depression  among  tlie  dead  leaves  near  a  log  or  bush. 
Tlie  young  fly  in  about  a  week,  and  at  Puget's  Sound  are  hatched  in  May. 

According  to  Lord,  in  liis  "  Naturalist  in  Vancouver's  Island,"  etc.,  tliis 
species  forms  a  nest  in  May,  on  the  ground  under  a  fallen  log  or  bush,  of  dry 
leaves,  lined  with  grass,  hits  of  moss,  and  a  few  feathers,  laying  ten  to  four- 
teen eggs,  of  a  dirty  whitish,  unspotted.  He  found  about  ten  nests  in  one 
Bwamp  near  the  Spokan  Prairie,  Washington  Territory. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  ruffed  grouse  of  the  Lower  Yukon, 
in  Alaska,  should  belong  to  the  variety  B.  umhcUoUks,  rather  than  to  one  so 
characteristic  of  the  coast  region  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
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Genus  LAOOPUS,  Vieillot. 

Lagopul,  VlBILLOT,  AnaljBe,  1816.     (Type,  Ttlraa  lagapm,  L.) 

Gen.  Char.    Nawil  groove  denfiely  dollieil  with  featliers.    Tail  of  Bixtcen  or  eighteen 
feathers.    Legs  fuatberud  ilcnsety  to  the  cLiws.    All  Uiu  Aiuuricao  species  becoming  white 


Of  this  Renus  three,  if  not  four,  well-marked  species  occur  in  Xortli 
AintTien,  iKJIontpng  principally  fo  tlie  liijjli  north,  and  esjiecially  abundant 
in  and  near  the  Arctic  circle. 


LagopoB  leacnms,  Swainsoh. 


Tfimn  (fojTo/iMj)  IniciiriK,  S«-*issON,  Fnunn  Bor.  An 
Miin.  II.  18.14,  (!I2.  111.  1.  S<1  ril.  IR40,  S2<1 
Gruv,  Cm.  Gnllinir,  Br.  Mns.  18G7,  93.— TV. 


1842,  I2S;  pE.  303.  —  ELI.if 


II.  1^1.  3Se;  pi.  Ixiii.  — NcTTALI„ 
Xmrd.  Ilinl«  N.  Ampr.  1858, 636.— 
Invatat,  Additiioii.  Om.  Binj;,  V. 
UiirHDft,.  Arm-iio?!,  Syn.  1839.  111.  Birds  Amcr.  V, 
Mon.  TctraoiiiiltG,  jilalc. 


Sp.  Char.     Bill  (iIpiiiIit.     riuma<K'  in  sunnier  barred  witli  brownish-yellow. 
Lerpurc  wliite,  including  llu!  tnil  ft;nthcr».     Length,  13  00;  vring,  7.00;  tail,  4.Sd. 


TETRAONID^  — THE  GROUSE  — LAG0PU8. 


Hab.     High  alpine  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountaing,  from  New  Mexico  t( 
OccaJi-     Also  highest  peaks  of  Waslungtun  Turritor}',  and  Britisli  Columbia. 


The  fact  that  the  tail  feathers,  ^hich  on  the  other  species  of  Lagopus  are 
always  black  throughout  the  year,  are  here  CDtirely  white,  will  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  species  at  once  from -all  its  congeners.  Formerly  but  little 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  its  first  introduction  based  on  specimens 
collected  in  the  Cochetope  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (lat.  39°),  by  Cap- 
tain Marcy,  in  1858,  tliis  species  has  now  come  to  be  a  familiar  member 
of  the  alpine  regions  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  as  depicted  by  artists  and 
authors.     (Baird.) 


544  SCRATCHING  BIRDS— GALUNJI 


Family  PERDICIDjE,  The  Pakteidges. 

Char.    Nostrils  protected  by  a  naked  scale.    The  tarsi  bare  and  scu- 

tellate. 

The  partridges  differ  from  the  grouse  in  the  hare  legs  and  naked  nasal 
grooves.  Tliey  liave  a  very  extended  distribution,  being  found,  in  one  genus 
or  another,  over  almost  the  wliole  globe.  The  Old  and  the  New  World 
forms  are  quite  different,  the  latter  forming  the  sub-family  OrtygiiuB. 


Sub-Family  ORTYGIN^ 

CllAB.  Bill  stout ;  the  lower  mandible  more  or  less  bidentate  on  each 
side  near  the  end. 

The  toothed  or  serrated  character  of  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  althougli 
an  apparently  trifling  feature,  yet  marks  a  constant  distinction  from  the 
smooth-edged  bills  of  the  Old  World  sub-families.  There  are  several  genera 
recognized  by  naturalists,  many  of  them  represented  by  species  of  the 
United  States,  and  tlie  total  number  of  species  is  nearly  fifty.  They  have  a 
close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  differences  of  form  pointed  out 
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appear,  in  many  cases,  to  be  si>ecific  rather  than  generic.    Tlie  created  qimib 
are  principally  Californian. 

The  type  of  thia  suit-family  is  the  well-known  quail  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  of  wliich  a  figure  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 


Genus  OREORTYX,  Baird. 

Ortorfgx,  BatRd,  Birds  N.  Amw.  L859,  642.     (Tv|ie,  Orlyi piOa.) 

GE!f.  Char.     Body  stout,  brond  ;  bill  lai^;  crc-pt  an  in  I.ophortyz ;  tail  fihnrt.  broad, 
scarcely  monj  than  half  tho  wing,  ruutulud,  the  longest  tbatUere  not  much  usttHnling  the 


coverts.  Leg"  dovelopcd,  the  I'lawx  pxtfiiiling  lH>yon(l  tlii^  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  lateral  toei 
short,  tbi!  outer  claw  fiUling  eonsidorabl/  short  of  the  base  of  the  middle.  Very  simiiar  U 
Orlyx,  except  in 


The  Eastern  quails  lielong  to  the  genus  Ortijr.,  Stepheua,  and  are  not 
crested. 
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Oreortjrz  plctne,  Dottolab. 

THE  rUntSB  ?ABTBn>OEl  THE  JfOTnTTAIR  QTTAIL. 

Ortjix  pkia,  DocoLAs,  Trnna.  Linn.  Soc.  XVI.  1829,  IW.  —  CaUipepla  pida,  Gonu),  Mim. 

Odont.  pi.  XV.  — Nbwbbhrv,  1'.  R.   Rcjj.   VI.  iv.  1BS7,  93.  —  Hsbhhank,  X.  vi.  CI. 

~  Oreongx pictai,  B*ieo,F.  R.  Rtp.IX.  Binb,  e4i.— Courmt  and  Sucklet,  XIL  iii. 

Zool.  ofW.  T.  22S. 
Ort^r  plamifim,  Gould,  I'r.  Zool.  Hoc.  V.  lai",  42.  —  Acdubon,  Birdi  Amer.  V.  1849,69; 

pi.  29i.  —  Penlii  plumifn-a,  Af»Uiio.\,  Om,   Biog.  V.   1839,  220;  pi.  tZl.  ^  loplHirtjx 

ptamifera,  Nuttall,  Man.  1.  Sd  ctl.  1640,  791. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  wiih  a  crcBt  of  two  straight  feathers,  much  longer  than  the  bill  and 
head.  Aiitcriorhalf  of  the  body  gr.ijisli-plumbL'ouj  ;  the  upper  parts  generally  olivaceous 
brown,  with  a  slight  Bhn<Ie  of  rufous,  this  extending  narrowly  along  the  nape  to  the  cresL 
Head  beneath  the  eyes  anil  throat  ornnge-cheslnut,  bordered  along  the  orbits,  and  a  short 
distance  behind  by  black,  boundtd  iiiilcriorly  and  superiorly  by  white,  of  which  color  is  a 
short  line  behind  the  nya.     Tusterior  half  of  tlie  body  buneudi  white,  a  large  central  jiatch 


ant«riorly  (bifurcating  behind),  with  the  flunks  and  tibbl  feathers  orang&«bGatnut-brown. 
ihc  sides  of  i>ody  showing  black  and  while  bunds,  tile  former  color  tin;,-ed  with  chestnut. 
Upper  tail  covert.'*  black,  streaked  with  orange-chestnut.  Upjwr  tertials  margined  inter- 
nally with  whitish.  Length,  11.50;  extent,  J8.00;  wing,  5.75;  tail,  3.25.  Iris  brown; 
bill  bluish  hom-color ;  feet  brownish- white. 

I!<ih.     Mountain  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon.     Not  in  Coast  Range  south  of  San 

This  bird,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  family,  is  common  in  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  I  think  a  few  are  found 
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north  of  the  Columbia.  South  of  San  Francisco  they  are  uuknowu  near  the 
coast,  unless  some  birds  seen  by  members  of  the  sun'ey  in  the  Mount 
Diablo  Range  at  an  elevation  of  over  three  thousand  feet,  were  of  this  species. 
In  the  Sierra  Nevada  they  liave  been  obtained  at  Fort  Tejon,  about  four 
tliousand  feet  elevation,  and  seen  at  Cajon  Pass  in  winter,  about  the  same 
elevation,  and  in  lat.  34°.  Tliey  probably  extend  farther  south  in  the 
mountains.  At  lat.  39°  tlioy  descend  in  winter  to  about  three  thousand 
feet,  and  are  found  lower  towards  the  nortli,  until  in  Oregon  they  frequent 
the  borders  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  but  little  above  the  sea-level.  They 
are  not  common  anywhere  witliin  the  range  of  the  gunners  who  supply 
the  San  Francisco  market;  all  tliose  I  liave  seen  there  having  been  brought 
alive  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They  abound  in  summer  up  to  seven  thou- 
sand feet  in  that  range,  where  I  found  them  in  September,  the  young  not 
quite  full  grown,  and  tlie  old  birds  moulting.  In  liabit^  and  flight  they 
liave  considerable  resemblance  to  our  other  quails,  but  their  cries  are  quite 
different.  Their  note  of  alarm  is  a  rather  faint  chirp,  scarcely  warning  the 
sportsmau  of  their  presence  before  they  fly.  They  scatter  in  all  directions 
when  flushed,  and  tlien  call  each  other  together  by  a  whistle,  very  much 
like  that  of  a  man  calling  liis  dt^.  According  to  Newberry,  the  hen  has  a 
cluck,  much  like  that  of  the  common  hen,  when  calling  together  her  young 
brood  about  the  first  of  August.  The  chickens  also  uttered  a  piping  note, 
scattering  and  concealing  themselves  in  the  grass.  Their  notes  and  habits 
in  spring  have  not  yet  been  described. 

They  do  not  seem  anywliere  to  associate  in  flocks  of  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  from  the  rugged,  shrubby  character  of  the  country  they  inhabit 
they  are  not  easily  shot,  except  in  the  early  morning,  when  they  come  out 
into  the  roads  and  openings  to  feed.  They  live  on  seeds,  berries,  and 
insects,  and  are  very  good  for  the  table.  As  with  the  other  species,  more 
are  taken  in  traps  than  by  tlie  gun.  When  hunted  in  the  thick  brush  they 
generally  run  some  distance  before  flying,  and  then  rise  singly,  scattering  so 
that  only  one  can  be  killed  at  a  shot.  I  have  never  seen  them  perch  in 
trees,  like  the  other  species. 


LaiAarlili  Cati/ornicHt. 
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Genus  LOPHORTTX,  Bunafartk. 
lAjAorijx,  BoHAPiBTE,  Gwff.  Bod  Comp.  List,  IMS.     (Type,  Tttrao  Caii/antiau,  Braw.) 

Gkn.  ChaRi     Head  with  a  crest  of  li-n^utiuil  fcathurs  springing  from  the  vertex,  the 

aliafts  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  tlie  welwi  niollsliajM'ii,  and  overlapping  each  other ;  the 
numbtr  varies  froia  two  to  six  or  iiiori^ ;  they  widen  to  the  tip,  where  they  arc  slightly  re- 


curved. Tail  lengtheDGtl  and  graduated ;  nearly  as  long  as  the  wing,  compoBcd  of  twelve 
stiff  feathers  Wings  with  the  Icrtials  not  an  long  as  the  pi  iinaries ;  the  eoverts  without 
any  unusual  development ;  claws  rather  short ;  the  lateral  reaching  to,  but  scarcely  beyond 
the  base  of  the  middle  ;  the  outstretched  toe  not  reaching  the  lip  of  the  taiL 

Several  other  species  of  this  genua  are  found  in  Mexico  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. Of  these  Lophoriyx  neoTenux,  ^'ifjors  (Niittall) ;  cristatus,  Linnieus  ; 
L.  eJegans,  Nuttall ;  L.  DoiiglttMi,  Bonaparte  ;  and  "  Orii/x"  fasciatus,  Natterer, 
have  been  attributed  to  Upper  California,  Imt  not  found  by  any  recent  col- 
lectors. 

The  two  species  of  this  genus  belonging  to  the  Western  United  States 
are  very  similar  in  pattern  of  color,  and  differ  rather  in  tints.  The  males 
may  be  best  distinguished  hy  the  following  diagnosis. 

L.  Califomictis.  Vertex  and  occiput  light  smoky  olive-brown  ;  forehead 
whitish ;  spot  in  middle  of  belly  orange-chestnut ;  sides  of  body  olivaceous- 
plumbeous. 

L.  Gavihelii.  Vertex  and  occiput  clear  chestnut-brown ;  forehead  black- 
ish ;  spot  in  middle  of  belly  black ;  sides  of  body  orange-chestnut 
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LopliorlTZ  CalifornlCDS,  Shaw. 

THB  CALIFOBBU  QUAIL. 

Tttrao  Califinicm,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  pi.  3*S  (prior  10  1801 ).  —  Perdix  CaUforniea,  Latham, 
Suppl.  IniL  Orn.  II.  Ap|>.  1301 ;  pi.  Ixii. —  Audubon,  Orn.  Biog.  V.  1B3<),  IS9;pl.4)3. 
—  HdtCHi.vos,  Cal.  Mng.  II.  1857,241.  (Woodcut  of  liinJ  onii  qffi.)  —  Orf^i  Cufi/onitfu, 
Stei-iibnb,  in  Shaw's  Zool.  XI.  1SI9,  334.  — Auduuon,  Byn.  1339,  199.  la.  Birds 
Amt-r.  V.  1842,  67;  pi.  290.  —  Lojiiarlyx  Cali/ornka,  Bonapabte,  List,  1338.  —  Nut- 
TALL,  Man.  1.  2dcd.  1840,  789— Baibd,  P.  R.  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  641.  — Cooper  «nd 
RttCKLer,  XII.  iii.  Zool.  of  W.  T,  235,  —  Calliptpla  CaUforniea,  Gould,  Mod.  Odont. 
pi.  ivL  — Newbeubt,  P.  a.  Bep.  VI.  iv.  1857,  92.  — Heehhamii,  X.  vi.  60. 

Sp.  Char.  Great  black.  Anlerior  half  of  body  and  upper  parts  plumbeouH;  the  wipgs 
and  back  gloased  with  olive  brown.  AnU^rior  haif  of  head  above  brownish-yellow,  the 
sluktVs  of  the  9liir  feathers  black ;  behind  this  is  a  white  transvcrne  band,  wlilch  passes  back 
along  the  eide  of  the  crown ;  witliin  this  white,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  is  a  black  suffu- 
sion.   The  vertex  and  occiput  are  light  browo.    CMn  and  throat  black,  margined,  laterally 


and  beliind  by  a  white  band,  beginning  behind  the  eye.  Belly  pale  buff  anteriorly  (an 
omngc-hrown  rounded  patch  in  the  midiUo),  and  white  laterally,  the  feathers  all  margined 
abruptly  with  black.  Tlic  feathers  on  the  sides  of  body,  like  the  back,  streaked  centrally 
with  white.  Feathers  of  top  and  sides  of  neck  with  the  margins  and  shafts  black.  Under 
tail  coverts  buff,  broadly  streaked  centrally  with  brown. 
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Female  similar,  without  the  white  an<l  bliick  of  Iht;  heoil ;  the  li^atheTg  of  the  tliraat 
brownish-yellow,  streaked  with  bruwn.  The  bufT  and  oraiigu-brown  of  tlii;  belly  wanting. 
The  erest  diort. 


Length,  10.00;  extent,  14.00;  winjr,  4.50;  tail,  4.20.     Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  Teet  olivc- 

Hab.  Plains  and  lowlands  of  CnMlbniia  and  Oregon  towards  the  coast,  and  as  &r  as 
the  Columbia  River.     Mojave  River. 

Tlie  California  quail,  valley  quail,  or  common  crested  quail,  is  so  abun- 
dant a  species  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  that  its  appearance  is  per- 
fectly familiar  to  every  one,  and  it  has  had  numerous  illustrations  in  books 
of  natural  history,  etc.,  during  the  last  seventy  years.  It  abounds  from  the 
Columbia  River  to  Lower  California  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  mountain -slopes  up  to  about  three  thousand  feet  in  lat.  39°,  above 
wliicli  it  is  replaced  by  the  mountain  quail.  It  is  also  numerous  on 
Catalina  Island,  but  was  probably  carried  there  originally,  as  a  flight  of 
eighteen  miles  at  once  woiild  probably  be  too  far  for  a  bird  with  so  short 
wings.     It  is  not  foimd  on  any  of  the  other  more  soutliern  islands. 

At  most  seasons  these  quails  can  be  found  in  flocks,  sometimes  of  several 
hundreds,  and  they  do  not  scatter  in  ]wiii-s  even  in  the  nesting  season,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  period,  the  males  3oon  collecting  again  in  small  flocks.  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  the  wann  valleys  of  the  interior  they  commence  to 
lay  as  early  as  March,  but  I  have  never  foimd  eggs  near  tlie  coast  before 
April.  At  San'  Diego  I  found  the  first  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  about 
thirty  days  lat«r  than  Ganibel's  quail  begins  to  lay  at  Fort  Mojave.  At 
Santa  Barbara  I  found  the  iirst  on  May  1st,  and  at  Santa  Cmz  observed  tlie 
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young  just  hatched,  May  25th,  so  that  the  usual  time  for  laying  seems  to  be 
throughout  April  and  May,  perhaps  extending  two  weeks  earlier  and  later 
in  the  extremes  of  its  range.  The  number  of  eggs  in  a  nest  I  have  found  to 
vary  from  eleven  to  twenty,  and  several  females  probably  lay  in  one  nest  at 
times,  as  in  the  case  with  nearly  all  gallinaceous  birds.  Their  color  is 
white  or  yellowish,  with  numerous  blotches  and  spots  of  various  sizes  and 
shades  of  brown,  scattered  mostly  towards  the  larger  end.  The  shade  and 
distribution  of  spots  varies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that 
they  are  laid  by  different  birds.  As  an  evidence  of  their  habit  of  laying  at 
times  in  strange  nests,  I  have  found  two  of  their  eggs  in  a  nest  containing 
four  others  of  a  Fipilo,  on  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Ci*uz  Mountains,  in  which 
case  the  nest  was  deserted  by  both  si)ecies.  The  size  of  the  egg  is  about 
1.20  or  1.24  X  0.90  or  0.96. 

A  writer  in  Hutchings's  California  Magazine  for  December,  1857,  men- 
tions that  a  female  kept  in  San  Francisco  laid  during  one  summer  the  aston- 
ishing number  of  seventy-nine  eggs,  being  of  course  deprived  of  them  and 
not  allowed  to  sit,  wliUe  supi)lied  with  abundance  of  food.  Probably  in 
many  instances  the  wild  birds  raise  a  late  brood  after  losing  their  first 
nest,  and  perhaps  at  times  two  broods  annually.  In  the  instance  just  men- 
tioned the  male  bird  showed  at  times  a  very  tyrannical  disposition,  driving 
the  female  for  refuge  into  corners  for  several  days  together.  I  have  not, 
however,  observed  any  pugnacity  among  them  in  a  wild  state,  or  much  even 
when  confined  in  cages,  unlike  many  of  their  foreign  allies  which  have  be- 
come celebrated  for  their  fighting  propensities. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  probably  about  four  weeks,  as  with  its  nearest 
allies,  but  I  have  had  no  oppoi-tunity  to  verify  this.  They  are  very  easily 
tamed,  either  when  taken  wild  or  raised  from  the  eggs.  In  San  Francisco 
they  ate  constantly  to  be  found  exposed  for  sale  alive,  and  many  escape 
from  the  cages,  scattering  about  the  city,  flying  from  roof  te  roof,  and  occa- 
sionally descending  into  quiet  gardens,  especially  if  there  are  caged  birds  to 
call  them.  A  few  rods  from  the  suburbs,  flocks  of  quails  are  frequent 
among  the  dense  undergrowth  which  covers  the  sand-hills. 

They  are  carried  East  in  almost  every  steamer,  but  no  account  of  their 
successful  naturalization  in  our  more  severe  Atlantic  climate  has  yet  been 
published.  They  are,  however,  said  to  be  very  numerous  in  France,  where 
they  have  found  a  suitable  climate,  and  are  carefidly  protected.  Experiments 
made  in  England  have  not  been  so  successful. 

In  the  spring  the  males  sit  on  a  bush  and  utter  at  short  intervals  a  single 
loud,  almost  screaming  note,  which  seems  to  be  a  call  peculiar  to  that 
season.  At  other  times  they  have  a  triple  call-note  rather  soft  and  pleasant, 
capable  of  being  interpreted  in  various  words,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
listener.     Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the  syllables  tuck-ki-t^u, 
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quickly  whistled.  This  is  their  usual  call  to  assemble  when  scattered  ;  if 
suddenly  startled  they  fly  off  with  several  loud  chirps,  pip-jrip-ptp-pip,  ex- 
actly like  the  alarm-note  of  the  rohin.  The  young  when  alarmed  chirp 
similarly,  but  more  faintly. 

When  hunted  they  usually  run  a  good  deal  before  flying,  and  scatter, 
rising  in  small  numbers  at  a  time  or  singly  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  hunting 
them  with  dogs  may  change  this  habit,  especially  in  open  groimds,  and  in- 
duce them  to  lie  closer,  like  the  species  of  older  countries.  When  there  are 
trees  near,  some  of  them  almost  always  fly  into  them,  and  if  hard  pressed 
conceal  themselves  so  closely  in  the  foliage  that  they  are  discovered  with 
great  difficulty. 

Their  habit  of  scattering  makes  it  difficult  to  shoot  more  than  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  even  on  the  ground,  and  market-hunters  rely  chiefly  on  traps,  by 
which  the  quails  are  very  soon  exterminated  from  a  district.  Sportsmen 
are  obliged  to  destroy  these  traps  wherever  found,  to  prevent  this  destruc- 
tion in  more  populous  districts. 

The  whir  they  make  when  started  up  is  sufficient  to  put  an  inexperienced 
shot  quite  off  his  guard ;  and  I  think  the  birds  where  much  hunted  discover 
this  fact,  and  lie  closer,  starting  up  in  larger  numbers  and  nearer  to  their 
pursuer,  in  order  to  destroy  the  eflect  of  his  shot.  The  Eastern  quail  shows 
similar  differences  in  habits  in  different  districts. 

From  their  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  bushes  and  other  cover,  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  for  the  female  to  use  artifice  in  protecting  her  young 
brood,  and  I  have  always  seen  them  scatter  at  once,  the  old  bird  flying  off 
as  if  confident  that  the  young  could  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Eastern 
species  {Ortyx  Virginianm)  has  oft^n  been  raised  by  the  domestic  hen,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  also. 

The  only  point  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  wliere  I  have  seen  this  bird,  is 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  Mojave  Eiver,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  tliey 
occur  elsewhere,  unless  it  is  in  Owen's  Valley.  Towards  the  south,  Dr. 
Heermann  states  that  the  Colorado  desert  forms  an  impassable  barrier  to 
their  extension  eastward.  Near  the  sink  of  Mojave  Eiver  they  meet  with 
the  nearly  allied  species,  L.  Gavihelii,  and  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to 
discover  whether  the  two  species  hybridize  in  a  wild  state. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalize  this  species  at  Puget's  Sound,  but 
they  probably  could  not  flourish  there  for  many  years.  They  have  been 
established,  however,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
persistent  and  systematic  effort  will  result  in  making  them  familiar  inhabi- 
tants of  many  regions  to  which  they  do  not  belong  naturally. 

The  flesh  of  the  California  quail  is  white  and  delicate,  but  rather  de- 
ficient in  flavor,  though  capable  of  improvement  by  fattening  in  confine- 
ment. 
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Iiophonyx  Oambelii,  Nuttall. 

QAKBEL'S  QUAIL. 

Lo/Aortsz  GomWii,  "  NnTT*Li,"  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  So.  Phil.  I.  IS43,  260.  — McCall,  Pr. 
A.  N.  Sc  V.  June,  1851,  221.  — Baihd,  1".  R,  Rep.  IX.  Birds,  649. —Kbkneklt,  X. 
iT.  33.  — Cooks,  Ibia,  1866,46  (habit}.  In.  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc  PbiL  1866,  94.— Dresibs, 
Ibis,  IS66,  ii.—  Caltipepta  GoiiAdii,  GoirLD,  Mon.  OUnnt.  pi.  xvii.- CaBSIN,  lUust.  I. 
ii.  ISM,  45;  pi.  ix.  —  Heeshann,  P.  R.  Rep.  X.  v.  19;  vi.  60. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  with  a  crest  of  five  or  six  purplisb-black  feathers,  about  as  long  as 
the  biU  and  head  together,  or  a  little  longer.  Upper  parts,  with  the  neck  all  round,  and 
the  breast,  plumbeous  gray ;  the  shafts  of  the  fi^atliera  brown ;  those  on  the  neck  above  and 
on  the  Fides  oilged  with  the  siune.  Anterior  half  of  head  all  round,  with  the  cliin  and 
upper  part  of  throat,  and  a  Inrge  spot  on  tlio  bully,  black  ;  the  forehead  streaked  with 
hoary  gray.    Top  of  the  head  chestnut,  bordered  anteriorly  and  laterally  by  black,  imme- 


diately aocpeeded  by  an  abniptl}-  definod  white  stripe.  A  second  stripe  starts  Irom  the 
posterior  comer  of  the  eye,  and  bonlera  the  black  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  on  the 
throat  all  round.  Belly  pale  brownish-yellow  ;  the  sides  of  the  body  dark  orange-brown, 
broadly  streaked  centrally  with  white.  Inner  edges  of  ter^als  light  brownish-yellow. 
Tail  light  plumbeous. 

Female  without  the  black  and  nhile  of  the  head  and  the  black  of  the  belly,  and  only  a 
slight  trace  of  the  chestnut  crown ;  the  crest  short«r  and  of  fewer  feathers. 
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Length,  11,00;  extent,  14.50;  iruig,4.7S;  tail,  4.25.    Iiia  brown;  bill  black,  psie  be- 
low ;  feet  le&d-graj. 


H(d>,  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  to  the  Colorado  or  California.  A  few  as  far  west  as 
the  gink  of  Mojaye  Eiver. 

This  Species  is  almost  exactly  like  the  better  known  L.  Califomicus  in 
habits  as  well  as  in  pattern  of  plumage,  but  differs  in  both  quite  sufficiently 
to  constitute  a  good  species,  having  also  an  entirely  different  range  of 
distribution.  They  aeem  more  able  to  endure  the  droughts  and  heat  of  the 
interior  deserts,  as  I  have  seen  small  flocks  on  the  barren  mountains  west 
of  the  Colorado,  and  they  occur  in  a,  generally  more  inhospitable  countiy. 
Their  range  toward  the  north  is  nofknown  to  be  above  lat.  36°,  though  pos- 
sibly farther.  Though  more  southern  in  their  habitat,  their  averse  size 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  coast  bird,  as  seen  by  the  measurements  above 
given,  from  many  specimens,  while  birds  of  the  same  species  are  always 
found  smaller  toward  their  southern  limits.  They  doubtless  extend  far  into 
Mexico,  but  not  into  Lower  California. 

At  Fort  Mojave  they  are  numerous,  and  have  all  the  calls  of  the  coast 
species,  except  the  alarm  chirp  like  a  robin's,  which  I  never  heard  them 
utter.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  difference  in  their  notes,  which  is  recog- 
nizable by  strangers. 

They  are  also  equally  sociable,  soon  becoming  tame,  and  after  a  few  days' 
feeding  in  a  cage  may  be  released  to  associate  with  the  fowls,  coming  to  be 
fed,  and  making  the  vicinity  of  the  house  their  home.  One  thus  tamed 
went  off  in  the  spring,  hatched  a  brood  of  young,  and  brought  them  to  the 
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house  for  protection.  Another  laid  its  eggs  in  the  hen-house,  which  were 
soon  hatched  by  a  hen,  which,  however,  immediately  killed  the  young,  per- 
liaps  considering  them  helpless  dwarfs.  These  eggs  required  as  much  as 
twenty-four  days  to  liatch,  which  is,  however,  less  than  those  of  the  Eastern 
quail,  said  to  need  four  weeks. 

I  obtained  the  first  eggs  March  26th,  and  as  late  as  May  25th  saw  a  nest 
with  fourteen  eggs  on  which  the  hen  was  sitting.  It  was  formed  like  that 
of  the  California  quail,  but  more  carefully,  being  well  lined  with  soft  grass 
bent  around  in  a  circle  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  concealed  imder  a 
tuft  of  tall  grass. 

The  young  when  hatched  are  prettily  marked  with  several  brown  stripes 
on  a  yellow  ground  like  many  chickens,  but  have  also  little  crests  of  downy 
plumes. 

The  eggs  present  all  the  varieties  shown  by  those  of  the  coast  bird,  and  in 
fact  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them.  They  measure  1.18  to  1.22  X 
0.90  to  0.98  inch. 

As  a  game-bird  this  species  is  also  similar  to  the  California  quail,  though 
perhaps  less  inclined  to  fly,  and  rarely  if  ever  taking  to  trees.  Its  flesh  is 
similar,  though,  from  the  more  barren  districts  it  inhabits,  generally  drier 
and  more  insipid,  probably  also  tougher. 


Genus  CALUPEPLA,  Waqler. 

CaUipepla,  Waoler,  Isis,  1832.     (Type,  Ortyx  squamataf  Vigors.) 

Gen.  Char.    Head  with  a  short  depressed  tufled  crest  of  sofl  thick  feathers  springing 
from  the  vertex.     Other  characters  as  in  Lophortyx. 


C.  squttmeUa, 


The  single  United  States  species  is  of  a  bluish  tint,  without  any  marked 
contrast  of  color.    The  feathers  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly  have  a  narrow 


edging  of  black. 
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Callipepla  sqnamata,  Orat. 


TSE  SCALSD  OB  BIITX  7ABTKID0E.   , 


Ortjx  »guaniatia,Viaoae,  Zool.  Jour.  V.  1830,  275. 
—Calliptpla  tqiiaimila,  GsAV,  Gen.  HI.  18-16 
aS!.  — Cahhik,  Uluat.  1.  V.  1854,  189;  pi. 
Baihd,  Birds  N.  Amcr.  1856,  476. 

CaUiprpla  ilraiua,  Waouir,  Ltis.  XXV.  1 632,  378. 

TetraoeriMalii,  Ds  la  Llavk,  Registro  crimi^tre,  I.  1832,  144. 


Abebt,  Fr.  A.  N.  Sc.  III.  IB4T,  i!l. 
4.  —  McCall,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V.  IBM, 
.  —  GocLD,  Mod.  CKIodI.  pi.  zix. — 


Sp.  Char.     Head  with  a  full  broad  flattened  crest  of  soft  elongated  feathcrg.     Prevail- 
ing color  plumbeous^rtiy,  whitbh  on  the  belly,  the  central  portion  tinged  with  browDish ; 


the  exposed  nirfiice  of  the  wings  tinged  witli  light  yellowinh-brown,  and  very  finely  and 
tduKMt  imperceptibly  mottled.    Head  and  throat  without  markings,  light  grayitU-plumbe- 
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ous,  throat  tinged  nith  fellovish-brown.  Feathers  of  neck,  upper  part  of  back  and  under 
parts  geoerally,  except  on  the  sides  and  behind,  with  a  narrow  but  well-defined  margin  of 
blackish,  producbg  the  effect  of  imbricated  scales.  Feathers  on  the  eides  streaked  cen- 
trally with  white.  Inner  edge  of  iuner  tertlals,  and  tips  of  long  feathers  of  the  crest, 
whitish.  Crissum  rustj-  white,  streaked  with  rusty.  Female  nearly  similar.  Length, 
9.50;  wing,  4.80;  tail,  4.10. 

Hab.  Valley  of  Rio  Grande  of  Tcvas.  Not  yet  detected  Cirtlior  west.  Most  abundant 
on  the  high  broken  table-lands  and  mezquite  plains.     Southward  into  Mexico. 

This  species  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  actually  taken  west  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  occur  in  Arizona,  and  it 
is  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  history  of  the  family. 
It  is  found  high  up  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  is  there  exposed  to 
considerable  intensity  of  cold,  while  in  the  low  lands  it  resists  successfully 
an  equal  extreme  of  heat.  They  afford  considerable  sport  to  the  hunter,  but 
rarely  lie  to  a  dog,  running  away  with  great  swiftness  when  approached. 
The  flesh,  like  that  of  other  species  of  the  family,  is  said  to  be  excellent. 


Genus  CTHT0N7Z,  Gould. 

Cj/rtongx,  Gould,  Mon.  Odont. !  I84S.     (Typo,  Orfyc  maaaia,  Lbbbom.) 

Gen.  Crar.  BiU  very  stout  and  robust.  Head  with  a  broad  soft  occipital  crest  of 
short  decumbent  feathers.  Tail  very  short,  half  the  length  of  the  wiugs,  composed  of  sofl 
feathers,  tlie  longest  scarcely  longer  than  the  coverts ;  much  graduated.    Wings  long  and 


broad,  the  coverts  and  tertials  so  much  enlarged  as  to  conceal  the  quills.    Feet  robust, 
extending  considerably  beyond  tbo  dp  of  the  taiL    Claws  very  large,  the  outer  lateral 
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reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  central  anterior.    The  toes  irithout  the  clavs,  how- 
ever, are  very  BhorL 


n 


This  genua  differs  very  inucli  from  its  North  American  allies  in  the  great 
development  of  the  feathers  composing  the  wing  coverts,  tlie  very  short  and 
soft  tail,  and  the  very  short  toes  and  long  claws.  It  is  almost  worthy  of 
forming  the  type  of  a  distinct  siih-family,  so  many  and  great  are  its  peculi- 
arities. The  single  North  American  representative  is  the  only  one  of  our 
species  witli  round  white  spots  on  the  lower  surface  aud  black  onea  above. 
A  second  species,  C.  ocellaim,  is  found  in  Mexico. 


Gsntonyx   msssena,  Gould. 
THX  KABBEHA  PABTBISQB. 

OHji  maaseaa,  LEisON,  Cent.  Zool.  1830,  189.  —  Cyrionyx  imusnw,  Gould,  Mon.  Odont. 
1850,  U;tab.  vii.  — McCall,  P.  A.  N.  Sc.  V.  IB51,  221.  — C*8S1N.  Illusl.  I.  i.  18S3, 
91  ;pl.  xxi.  —  Reichexbacu,  S,vs(.  Av.  1850,  pi.  xxvii.  —  Baihd, Birds  N.  Amer.  I85S, 
647.  Ib.  Mcjt.  Bounil.  Hep.  II.  23.—  Coles,  Tr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1856,  95.  — Dsebseb,  Ibi», 
1866,  !9.  — GbaT,  Calul.  GullinfE  Br.  Mus.  1667,74. 

Ortyi  monltzuma.  VioORB,  Zuol.  Jour.  V.  1830,  275. 

Odmtophona  mdtagrii,  Waolkb.  I^is,  XXV.  183S,  979, 

Telrao  gullala,  De  la  Llave,  Regislro  irimcslrc,  I.  1632,  145. 

Sp.  Cuar.  Head  Btripcil  with  white,  black,  and  lead-color ;  chin  black.  Feathers 
above  streaked  centrally  with  whitish,  those  on  the  outer  surfai'e  of  the  wings,  with  two 
series  of  roundetl  black  spots.  Central  line  of  breast  and  belly  dark  cbcslnuti  the  abdo- 
men, thighs,  and  crissnm  black ;  the  sides  of  breast  and  body  lead-color,  with  round  white 
spots.     Legs  blue.     Length,  8.75  ;  wing,  7  00  ;  tail,  2.50. 

Hab.  Chiefly  on  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  from  the  high  plains  of  the  Pecos.  Westward 
to  Fort  ^Vhipple,  Arizona,  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 

This,  the  most  strikingly  marked  of  all  the  American  partridges,  is  abun- 
dant along  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States,  and  is  met  with  in 
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small  flocks  or  coveys,  principnlly  in  sterile  or  rocky  districts.     It  is  said  to 
be  very  gentle  and  unsuspicious,  scamely  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  man, 


and  capable  perhaps,  as  sug<;ested  by  Mr.  C'assin,  nf  being  readily  domesti- 
cated.    Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  their  mo<le  of  breeding.    (Baird.) 


A  P  P  E  N  D  I  X . 


By  S.  F.  BAIRD. 


I. 

ADDITIONAL    SPECIES. 

The  following  species  were  omitted  in  their  proper  place,  and  are  given  here  to 
render  the  work  more  complete  :  — 

Dendroica  Oracise^  Coues. 

GRACIS'S  WABBLEB. 

Dendroica  Graciee,  CouES,  MS.  Baibd,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  1865,  210.  —  CouES,  Fr.  A.  N.  Sc 
Phil.  1866,  67. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  86,988,  i  ?)  Bill  shorter  than  the  head ;  gonys  slightly  convex. 
Color  of  upper  parts,  with  sides  of  neck,  ash-gray ;  the  middle  of  back,  and  less  conspicu- 
ously, the  upper  tail  coverts,  streaked  with  black.  A  line  from  nostrils  to  above  the  eye 
(passing  into  white  for  a  short  distance  behind  it),  eyelids,  a  crescentic  patch  beneath  the 
eye,  the  chin,  throat,  and  centre  of  jugulum,  bright  yellow ;  the  rest  of  under  parts,  includ- 
ing inside  of  wing,  axillars,  and  tibiae,  white  ;  the  border  of  the  yellow,  and  the  sides  of 
body  streaked  with  black.    A  line  from  bill,  through  the  eye,  the  cheeks  (enclosing  the 


yellow  crescent),  the  sides  of  the  vertex,  the  forehead,  and  the  centres  of  feathers  on  top 
of  head,  blackish.  Wings  and  tail  blackish,  the  outer  edges  of  the  larger  feathers  pale 
bluish-gray ;  two  white  bands  across  the  wing  coverts.  Lateral  tail  feather  white,  except 
the  inner  web  at  extreme  base,  the  shafl,  and  a  narrow  streak  at  the  end  of  the  outer  web ; 
the  next  feather  similar,  but  the  basal  blackish  extending  farther  along  third  feather  with 
edge  of  outer  web,  and  a  wedge-shaped  patch  in  end  of  inner  web,  only,  white. 

Autumnal  specimens  similar ;  the  black  markings  less  distinct ;  the  back  tinged  with 
olivaceous. 

Very  young  birds  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  adult,  showing  nothing  of  the  spot- 
ting; and  mottling  of  the  Turdidoe, 

Total  length,  4.60  ;  wing,  2.75  ;  tail,  2.30. 

Hab,    Fort  Whipple,  near  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  Belize,  Honduras. 
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This  species  is  almost  exactly  like  D,  nigrescens  in  the  color  and  markings  of 
the  back  (with  its  blackish  interscapular  streaks),  wings,  and  tail,  as  well  as  of  the 
under  parts,  except  that  the  chin  and  throat  are  yellow,  margined  with  black, 
instead  of  black  margined  with  white.  The  heads  are,  however,  very  differently 
marked. 

This  interesting  addition  to  the  fauna  of  Arizona  was  made  by  Dr.  Coues,  during 
his  residence  in  that  Territory.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  pines  about  Prescott, 
where  it  breeds,  though  its  nest  was  not  obtained.  It  has  much  the  habits  of 
other  warblers,  without  any  very  striking  or  conspicuous  note. 


Jonco  annectens,  Baird. 
THE  pnrx-siDED  sirow-BiBD. 

Sp.  Char.  Whole  upper  parts,  with  head  and  neck  all  round,  and  upper  part  of  breast, 
nearly  uniform  ash-color ;  this  on  the  under  surface  with  a  convex  outline  behind,  and 
not  extending  under  the  wings.  "WTiole  interscapular  region,  outer  webs  of  greater  wing 
coverts,  and  sides  of  body  from  bend  of  wing,  light  chestnut  rufous  ;  paler  beneath,  and  of 
a  pinkish  tinge,  and  contrasting  quite  abruptly  with  the  white  of  middle  of  breast,  belly, 
and  anal  region.  Lores  abruptly  darker;  outer  two  tail  feathers  white,  the  next  with 
longitudinal  white  stripe  Bill  yellow,  with  dusky  tip ;  legs  yellow.  Length,  5  60 ;  wing, 
3.10;  tail,  2.80. 

Hah,  Bocky  Mountains  to  Arizona.  (Fort  Bridger,  Fort  Burgwyn,  and  Fort  Whip- 
ple.) . 

This  species  or  race  is  so  decidedly  intermediate  in  character  between  J,  Ore- 
gonus  and  caniceps,  that  I  have  always  considered  it  (with  concurrence  of  Dr. 
Coues,  who  met  with  it  in  life)  as  a  hybrid  between  the  two.  The  characters, 
however,  appear  very  constant,  the  relative  share  of  the  two  species  being  always 
preserved,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  provisional  appellation, 
even  if  a  hybrid.  In  the  case  of  the  Upper  Missouri  hybrid  Colaptes  (between 
Mexicaniis  and  auratus),  no  two  sixjcimcns  are  alike  in  the  proportional  share  of 
features  of  the  parent  species,  while  in  the  present  instance  there  is  a  decided 
constancy. 

The  general  appearance  is  that  of  canicejys,  in  the  light,  uniform  ash-color  of 
the  upper  and  anterior  portion  of  body,  and  the  blackish  lores  in  appreciable  con- 
trast with  the  rest  of  the  face.  The  posterior  outline  of  the  ash  on  the  breast, 
however,  is  not  concave,  extending  along  the  sides  as  in  caniceps  and  hyemalis,  but 
convex,  transverse,  and  on  the  sides  washed  with  pinkish -rufous,  as  in  Oregonus, 
This  latter  color,  however,  is  usually  deeper,  more  extended,  and  better  defined 
against  the  white  of  the  belly.  The  chestnut  or  rufous  of  the  back  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  interscapular  region,  as  in  canicej^s,  but  extends  on  the  wing  coverts  as 
in  Oregonus  and  cinereus.     Its  color  is,  however,  that  of  caniceps^  not  of  Oregonus, 


II. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  DESCEIEING  THE 
EXTERNAL  FOEM  OF  BIKUS. 


3  A^^-y,-;^-^ 


KEFEREMCES  TO  THE  FIGURE. 


y.  B.    In  Iho  At^re  ihc  ailjac 
lunging  to  cncli  affixed. 


t  regions  are  ficpiiriirct]  by  a  Jaubic  bar,  wilh  the  lettcn  be- 


E.  Tlieregianofthe  tnil 

F.  "       "       "      wins'. 

G.  "       "       "      legs. 
H.  The  rentlien. 
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B.   Head. 


9. 

Bill  in  generaL 

82. 

Front  head  (sinciput). 

10. 

Maxilla. 

83. 

Hind  head  (occiput). 

11. 

Mandible. 

84. 

Forehead. 

20. 

Kidge. 

86. 

Frontal  points. 

21. 

Tip  of  maxilla. 

89. 

Lores. 

22. 

Keel. 

40. 

Ophthalmic  region. 

23. 

Angle  of  chin. 

41. 

Orbits. 

27. 

Angle  of  mouth. 

42. 

Cheeks. 

28. 

Commissure. 

43. 

Eyebrows. 

28|. 

Nostrils. 

44. 

Temples. 

80. 

Cap  (pileus),  includes  32 

!,  33. 

45. 

Parotics. 

81. 

Crown  (vertex). 

C.    Neck. 

46. 

Chin. 

48. 

Hind  neck  (includes  49,  60). 

62. 

Throat 

49. 

Nape. 

63. 

Jugulum. 

50. 

Scruff. 

64. 

Side  neck. 

61. 

Fore  neck  (includes  52, 

53). 

D.    Trunk  or  Body. 


67. 

Back  (includes  58,  59). 

62. 

Breast. 

58. 

Upi)er  back. 

63. 

Abdomen  (includes  64,  66) 

69. 

Lower  back. 

64. 

Epig:istrium. 

60. 

Hump. 

65. 

Belly. 

61. 

Mantle  (back  and  wings 

together) 
IL    Taa 

66. 

Crissum. 

70. 

Tail  feathers  (or  rectriccs). 

73. 

Lower  tail  coverts. 

72. 

Upper  tail  coverts. 

F.    Wings. 

76. 

Primary  quills. 

89. 

Secondary  coverts  (includ 

76. 

Secondary  quills. 

93,  94). 

77. 

Bend  of  wing. 

92. 

Greater  wing  coverts. 

79. 

False  wing  (alula). 

93. 

Lesser  wing  coverts. 

80. 

Scapulars. 

94. 

Middle  wing  covert*. 

86. 

Primary  coverts. 

O.    Legs. 

95. 

Edge  of  whig. 

97. 

Thigh  (concealed  under 

skin). 

116. 

Toes. 

98. 

Shin  (tibia). 

126. 

Outer  toe. 

103. 

Heel  joint. 

127. 

Inner  toe. 

103i. 

Tarsus. 

128. 

Middle  toe. 

112. 

Foot. 

129. 

Hind  toe. 

For  the  purpose  of  defining  the  form,  markings,  coloration,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  birds,  the  different  regions  of  the  body  have  received  names  by  which  intel- 
ligible reference  can  be  made  to  any  portion.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  all  living  birds  have  a  head  supported  on  a  neck,  with  jaws  extended 
into  a  bill  covered  with  a  homy  sheath,  or  with  skin,  the  two  jaws  situated  one 
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above  the  other,  and  always  destitute  of  teeth.  The  anterior  pair  of  limbs  is 
developed  into  wings  which,  however,  are  not  always  capable  of  use  in  flight ; 
the  posterior  serve  as  legs  for  the  support  of  the  body  in  an  oblique  or  nearly 
erect  position.  The  body  is  covered  with  feathers  of  variable  structure  and  charac- 
ter, both  in  the  young  bird  and  the  old.  (The  wings  are  apparently  wanting  in 
some  fossil  species.) 

The  following  terms,  English  and  Latin,  are  those  most  generally  employed  in 
describing  the  external  form  of  birds,  and  are  principally  as  defined  by  lUiger. 
In  cases  where  there  is  no  suitable  English  word  in  use,  the  Latin  equivalent  only 
is  given.  The  figure  selected  for  illustration,  drawn  by  Mr.  R.  Ridgway,  is  that 
of  the  common  American  robin  (Turdus  migratorim,  L.),  and  will  be  familiar  to 
most  students  of  ornithology. 


A.    Body  in  G^eneral  {Corpus), 

1.  Feathers  (Pluma),    A  dry  elastic  object,  with  a  central  stem  at  one  end  forming  a  hol- 

low homy  tube  implanted  in  the  skin  at  its  tip,  the  other  feathered  on  opposite  sides. 

2.  Qoilla  (Pennce),    The  large  stiff  feathers  implanted  in  the  posterior  edge  of  the  wing  and 

in  the  tail. 

3.  Plumage  (Ptilosis).     The  general  feathery  fovering  of  the  body. 

4.  Unfeathered  (Implumis).    A  portion  of  skin  in  which  no  feathers  are  inserted. 

5.  Upper  parts  {NotcEum).    The  entire  upper  surface  of  the  animal.     (Sometimes  restricted 

to  the  trunk.) 

6.  Lower  parts  ( Gastrceum).    The  entire  lower  surface  of  the  animal.     (Sometimes  restricted 

to  the  trunk.) 

7.  Anterior  portion  {Stethiasum).    The  forward  part  of  the  Ixxly  (about  half),  both  upper 

and  under  surfaces,  including  the  chest. 

8.  Posterior  portion  (Urmtm).    The  hinder  portion  of  (he  body  (about  half),  including  the 

abdominal  cavity. 

B.    The  Head  {Caput). 

9.  Bill  (Rostrum).    The  projecting  jaws,  one  above  the  other,  united  by  v  hinge  joint  behind, 

and  covered  by  a  homy  sheath,  or  a  skin,  and  enclosing  the  mouth. 

10.  Mazilla,  or  upper  jaw  (Manila). 

11.  Mandible,  or  low^er  jaw  (Mandihuld). 

12.  Ramphotheca.    The  homy  covering,  or  pheath  of  the  jaws. 

13.  Rhinotheca.    The  covering  of  the  upper  jaw. 

14.  Onathotheca.    The  covering  of  the  lower  jaw. 

15.  Cere   (Cera,  or   Ceroma).    A  skin  at  the  base  of  the  maxilla,  in  certain  birds. 

(In  birds  without  a  homy  sheath  to  the  bill,  the  cere  may  be  considered  as 
extending  to  its  very  tip.) 

16.  Edges  of  bill  (Tomia).    The  margins  of  upper  and  lower  jaws  where  they  come  in 

contact.     We  have  thus  a 

17.  Maxillary  tomium,  and  a 

18.  Mandibular  tomium. 

19.  Gape  or  Commissure  ( Commtssura).    The  junction  of  the  tomia,  or  of  the  two  bills. 
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Head  {Contimted). 

20.  Ridge  {Culmen).    The  upper  outline  of  the  bill  when  viewed  laterally ;  extending  from 

base  of  bill  to  the 

21.  Tip  {Dertrum). 

22.  Keel  ( Gonys).      The  lower  outline  of  the  bill  viewed  laterally ;  extending  lh)m  the 

angle  of  the  chin  to  the  tip. 

23.  Angle  of  the  chin  {Angulus  mentalis).    The  point  where  the  two  branches,  or  rami, 

of  the  lower  jaw 

24.  (Gnathidia,  Rami)  unite,  thence  to  be  continued  to  its  tip  as  the 

25.  Myza  {Symphi/sis). 

26.  Malar  region  {Regio  malaris).    The  outside  of  the  base  of  lower  jaw  ;  usually  covered 

with  feathers. 

27.  Angle  of  the  mouth  (Angttlus  oris).   The  an^lc  formed  by  the  mandible  and  maxilla; 

the  posterior  boundary  of  the  gape  or  commissure,  the  tip  of  bill  being  the  anterior. 

28.  NoBtrila  (Nares). 

29.  Head,  as  restricted  {Caput).    The  head,  exclusive  of  the  bill. 

30  Cap  {Pileus).    The  whole  top  of  head  from  the  base  of  bill  to  nape. 

31.  Crown  ( Vtn-tex).    The  hij^hcst  central  portion  of  the  top  of  head  (between  the  cars). 

32.  Sinciput  (Sinciput).     The  anterior  half  of  cap  (from  bill  to  middle  of  crown). 

33.  Occiput  {Occiput).    The  posterior  half  of  cap,  (from  middle  of  crown  to  the  nape). 

34.  Forehead  {Frons).    From  base  of  bill  to  crown  (usually  anterior  to  line  of  eye). 

35.  Nape  {Nucha).     See  49. 

36.  Frontal  points  {Anti(B).    The  two  projecting  feathered  angles  of  the  forehead  embra- 

cing the  base  of  the  culmen,  or  included  between  the  frontal  angle  of  the  maxilla  and 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  (not  always  present). 

37.  -Mastaz  {Mastax).    The  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  adjacent  to  the  base  of  the 

maxilla,  and  distinguished  by  its  feathers  or  its  color. 

38.  CapiBter  {Capistrum),     The  anterior  portion  of  the  head  all  round  the  base  of  the 

bill. 

39.  Lore  {Lorum).    Narrow  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  on  each  side. 

40.  Ophthalmic  region  {Regio  ophthalmica).     Space  round  the  e^'c. 

41.  Orbits  {Orhita).     The  innermost  portion  of  the  ophthalmic  region  immediately  adjacent 

to  the  eye. 

42.  CheekA  {Gena).     See  Malar  region. 

43.  Eyebrow  {Supcrcilia).    A  longitudinal  stripe  immediately  above  the  eye. 

44.  Temples  {Tem})ora).    Whole  side  of  the  head  behind  the  eye  or  between  the  eye,  top  of 

head,  and  the  ear. 

45.  Parotic  region  {Regio  parotica).     Space  around  the  ears. 

46.  Chin  {Mentum).    Space  embraced  between  the  branches  of  lower  jaw. 


C.    The  Neck  (Collum), 

47.  Neck  {Collum).    The  part  connecting  the  head  and  trunk,  enclosing  the  neck  vertebra;. 

48.  Hind-neck  {Cervix).     The  upper  or  posterior  portion  of  the  neck,  from  occiput  to 

back. 

49.  Nape  {Nucha).     The  portion  of  hind  neck  nearest  the  head. 
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Neck  {Continued). 

50.  Auchenimn  {Auchenium).    The  portion  of  hind  neck  nearest  the  back^  the  "  scruff" 

of  tho  neck. 

51.  Fore-neck  {Guttur),    Tho  inferior  or  anterior  portion  of  neck,  from  the  chin  to  th? 

breast. 

52*.  Throat  ( Gula).    The  upper  part  of  fore  neck,  or  that  nearest  the  chin. 

53.  Jugulum  (JugiJum).     The  lower  part  of  fore  neck,  between  the  throat  and  the 

breast.     (Divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower.) 

54.  Side  neck  (Parauchenium).    The  sides  of  the  neck,  between  the  front  and  the  hind 

neck. 

55.  Collar  ( Torques).    A  ring  of  any  kind  encircling  the  neck. 

D.    The  Tnink  {Tr uncus). 

56.  Trunk  ( Tmncus).    That  portion  of  the  body  enclosing  the  viscera  and  intestines^  and  carry- 

ing the  neck  and  head  at  one  end,  the  tail  at  the  other,  as  also  tho  four  limbs. 

57.  Back  (Dorsum).    The  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  tho  trunk,  from  tho  neck  to  the 

rump,  and  corresponding  to  the  dorsal  and  sacral  vertebrse. 

58.  Upper  back  (Interscapulium).    The  upper  portion  of  the  back,  or  along  the  dorsal 

vertebra; ;  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  opposite  the  breast,  sometimes  called 
dorsum  anticum. 

59.  Lower  back  (TWyt/m).   The  lower  portion  of  the  back  elong  the  saeral  region, 

from  the  upper  back  to  the  rump,  and  opposite  the  belly,  sometimes  called  dorsum 
posticum. 

60.  Rump  (Uropygium).    The  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk  corresponding  to  the 

caudal  vcrtebrie. 

61.  Mantle  {Sragulum ;  Pallium).    The  back  and  the  outside  of  the  folded  wings  taken 

together. 

61}.  Ventral  region  (Ttetjio  ventralis).    Under  side  of  body,  including  breast  and  abdomen. 

62.  Breast  {Pectus).    The  most  anterior  portion  of  the  lower  surface  of  trunk,  representing 

the  region  of  the  sternum  or  breast  bono  (between  the  jugulum  and  the  abdomen). 

63.  Abdomen  (Abdomen).    The  under  side  of  body,  between  the  breast  and  the  anal  region. 

64.  Epigaater  (Epi(/a8trinm).    The  anterior  portion  of  abdomen,  next  to  the  breast 

65.  Belly  ( Venter).    The  hinder  portion  of  the  abdomen,  next  to  the  anal  region  or 

crissum. 

66.  Anal  region  (Crissum).    The  region  around  the  anus,  below  the  tail,  and  opposite  to 

the  rump.    Frequently  includes  under  tail  coverts. 

67.  Flanks  (Uypochondria).    The  sides  of  tho  soft  parts  of  the  body. 

68.  Humeral  region  (Regio  humeralis).    The  anterior  portion  of  the  sides;  that  in  which 

the  wing  is  implanted. 

E.    The  Tail  (Cauda). 

69.  Tail  (Cauda).    The  feathers  forming  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  implanted  on  the 

OS  coccygis,  or  rump  bone. 

70.  Tail  feathers  (Rectrices).    The  long  individual  feathers  belonging  to  the  tail. 

Note.  —  Tegmina  (73 J)  are  coverts  in  general,  whether  of  wing  or  talL     Calypteria  are  tail  coverts. 
rec<nc««(  88),  wing  coverts. 
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Tail  (Continued). 

71.  Tail  coverts  {CaJypUria),    The  feathers  oreiijing  and  corering  the  base  of  the  tafl 

feathen;  the 

72.  Upper  {superiores)  being  those  above,  and 

73.  lK>wer  (infiriores)  those  below ;  Eomeiimes  coDcealing  or  projecting  beyond  the  tafl. 

P.    The  TVings  {Alt). 

74.  Wings  (Ala).    The  anterior  pair  of  limbs  of  the  bird,  used  in  flight 

75.  Primary  quills,  or  quills  of  the  first  series;  Hand-quills  (Remiga  primaria). 

The  (usually)  ten  stiff  feathers  insetted  on  the  hand  or  first  joint  (metacarpus  and 
di^t),  or  from  the  bend  of  the  wing  to  the  tip. 

76.  Secondary  quilhs  or  quills  of  the  second  series;  Arm-quills  (Rtmiga  team- 

darii ;  Penuai  cuhili).  The  inner  quills,  or  those  inserted  along  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  forearm  or  cubitus.  The  innermost  of  these  quills,  sometimes  longer  or  different 
from  the  rest,  arc  frequently  called  tertials.     [Pennce  tertiuria.) 

77.  Bend  of  the  living  {Fiexura,  Plica).    The  angle  of  junction  of  the  hand-joint  and  that 

of  the  forearm. 

78.  Armpit  {Axiiia).    The  under  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  wing  into  the  body. 

79.  False  or  Bastard  wing  {Aluhi).    A  series  of  several  stiffened  feathers  on  the  edge  of 

the  wing,  overlying  and  exterior  to  the  primary  quills,  and  inserted  on  the  thumb  joint 
of  the  hand. 

80.  Bcapulars  (Penn(E  scapniares).     Stiffened  feathers  inserted  on  the  shoulder-blade  or  the 

insertion  of  arm  {hunifnus),  and  filling  up  the  interval  between  the  secondary  quills 
and  the  body. 

81.  Ajillars  {Penna  axi/lares).     Similar  feathers  connecting  the  under  sarfacc  of  the  wing 

and  the  body,  and  concealed  in  the  closed  wing. 

82.  Speculum,  or  Mirror  (SjHKidum  alee).     A  brilliantly  colored  portion  of  the  wing 

especially  in  the  ducks,  over  the  extremities  of  the  secondary  quills,  and  framed  in  on 
one  side  (in  the  closed  wing)  by  the  primary  quills,  or  the  other  by  the  scapulars. 

8,3.  Wing  coverts  ( Tectrices).     The  smaller  feathers  of  the  wing.     The 

84.  Upper  [sujm'iorei),  side  above  or  outer.     The 

85.  Lower  [infer iorea),  below,  or  inside,  and  overlying  the  bases  of  the  quills.    These 

and  the  quills  form  the  surfaces  of  the  wings. 

86.  Primary  coverts  [Ttctrices primarice).    The  feathers,  which  either 

87.  Upper  or 

88.  Under  overlie  the  bases  of  the  primary  quills.    These  arc  on  the  upper  or 

under  surface  of  the  win^  ;  not  of^en  distin;;uishcd  in  descriptions. 

89.  Secondary  coverts  [Tectrices  secundarUt:).     The  feathers  which,  as 

90.  Upper  and 

91.  Under,  cover  the  bases  of  the  secondary  quills,  on  the  upper  or  under  surface  of 

the  wings,  being  generally  those  referred  to  as  "  coverts," 

92.  Greater  coverts  [Tectrices  majores).     The  longest  coverts  projecting  beyond  the 

rest,  and  i*csting  directly  upon  the  bases  of  the  secondary  quills. 

9.3.  Lesser    coverts    [T(Hrices  nn'twres).      The  succession   of  many  series  of  small 

feathers  beginning  at  and  covering  the  anterior  edge  of  the  wing,  very  small  at 
first  and  increasing  in  size  behind. 

94,  Middle    coverts    [Tectrices  medi(v).     One  or  more  rows  of  coverts,  intermediate 

in  size  as  well  as  position,  between  the  lesser  and  greater  coverts. 
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VTingB  {Continued), 

95.  Edge  of  the  ^^ing  {Compterium;  Margo  carpi).  The  small  feathers  covering  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  wing,  both  along  the  forctinu  and  the  hand  or  first  joint,  including 
the  bend  of  the  wing. 

a.     The  Legs  (Pedes). 

96.  laegB  {Pedes).    The  posterior  pair  of  limbs  inserted  in  the  pelvis,  and  used  in  walking  or 

running. 

97.  Thigh  {Femur).     The  basal  joint  of  the  leg,  its  head  articulating  with  the  pelvis.     This 

is  generally  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  and  covered  by  the  skin  so  as  not  to  be  apprcci- 
able,  especially  in  the  prepared  specimen. 

98.  Shin  {Tibia),    The  second  or  middle  joint  of  the  leg,  articulated  above  to  the  thigh, 

below  to  the  tarsus.  The  upper  part,  sometimes  the  whole,  is  enveloped  in  flesh, 
and  covered  by  skin  and  feathers ;  sometimes  the  lower  extremity  is  covered  by  homy 
plates,  the 

99.  (Cnemidium). 

100.  Foot  joint  (Podarlhrum).    The  junction  of  the  tarsus  below  with  the  foot. 

101.  Fodotheca  (Podothica).    The  horny  or  skinny  covering  of  lower  tibia,  tarsus,  and  feet 

102.  Knee  {Genu),    The  junction  of  the  thigh  with  the  leg,  usually  concealed  by  the  skin. 

103.  Heel  joint  {Suffrago).     The  junction  of  the  leg  with  the  tarsus. 

103.J.  Tarsus  {Tanus).  The  third  joint  of  the  Icj;  and  next  to  the  tibia;  covered  generally 
with  horn,  sometimes  with  naked  skin  or  feathers,  never  with  flesh ;  the  toes  are  ar- 
ticulated to  its  lower  extremity.  This  joint  corresponds  to  the  ankle  joint  of  the  human 
body. 

104.  Instep,  or  Front  of  tarsus  {Acrotarsium).    The  anterior  face  of  the  tarsus, 

usually  covered  by  small  plates,  which  in  the  higher  groups  are  united  into  one ; 
sometimes  covered  by  skin. 

105.  Side  of  tarsus  {Paratarsium). 

106.  Back  of  tarsus  {Plinta  tarsi).    Homologically  the  Sole  {Planta), 

107.  Heel  {Cakaneus;  Talus).    The  upper  posxcrior  extremity  of  the  tarsus. 

108.  Spur  {Cakar).     Any  bony  sharp  process  or  spine  implanted  on  the  tarsus,  as 

in  the  rooster. 

109.  Scutellse  {Scute/la).    The  succession  of  small,  usually  rectangular  plates,  applied 

against  the  anterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  and  the  upper  surface  of  toes.  These 
sometimes  encircle  the  tarsus  completely,  meeting  on  the  inner  side;  sometimes 
reach  half  round  with  similar  half  rings  on  the  back  side  of  the  tarsus ;  are  some- 
times divided  into  polygonal  plates;  are  sometimes  fused  into  a  continuous  plate, 
either  anteriorly  or  laterally.  Modifications  of  structure  in  this  respect  indicate 
differences  in  rank  and  systematic  position  of  the  highest  value. 

110.  Scutellate  tarsus.    When  the  tarsus  is  covered  with  transverse  or  polygonal 

scales,  as  described  above. 

111.  Booted  tarsus.    Where  the  anterior  face  is  covered  with  a  continuous  horny 

plate  not  divided  into  scutellte. 

112.  Foot  {Pes).    The  toes  and  tarsus  taken  together. 

113.  Top  of  foot  {Acropodium).    The  entire  upper  surface  of  the  foot. 

114.  The  track  {Pelma).    The  entire  lower  surface  of  the  foot. 

115.  Heel  pad  {Ptema ;  Tuber).    The  posterior  portion  of  the  pelma,  immediately  under 

the  joint  of  the  foot,  and  fraj^uently  prominent. 
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LegB  {Continued). 

116.  Toes  {Digiti).    The,  usually  four,  sometimes  three,  very  rarely  two,  articulated  portions 

of  the  leg  hinged  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tarsus.    When  all  four  are  present,  one 
is  usually  behind,  sometimes  two  before,  and  two  beliind. 

117.  Top  of  toes  (Acrodaclylum).    The  upper  surface  of  the  toes  individually. 

118.  Soles  of  toes  (Ilypodactylum),    The  lower  or  plantar  surface  of  the  toes  indi- 

vidually. 

119.  Side   of  toes  (Paradactylum),    The  sides,  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the 

soles. 

120.  Phalanges.    The  several  bones  composing  a  toe. 

121.  Claw  ( Ungues),    The  horny  tips  sheathing  the  last  joint  of  the  toes. 

122.  Claw  joint  {Rhizonychium).     The  terminal  bone  of  the  toe,  carrying  or  armed 

with  the  claws. 

123.  Pads  ( Tyiari),    The  swellings  or  bulbs  on  the  under  side  of  the  phalanges. 
Those  Toes  are 

124.  Anterior  which  are  directed  forwards; 

125.  Posterior,  directed  backwards ; 

126.  ZSzterior,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot ; 

127.  Interior,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot ;  the 

128.  Middle  toe  is  the  central  of  three  toes  directed  forwards. 

129.  Hind  toe  {Hallux).    The  single  toe  directed  backwards.    This  is  liomologically 

the  first  or  great  toe  directed  backward.     It  is 

130.  Insistent  (insistens),  when  the  tip  at  least  touches  the  ground,  but  the  base  raised 

above  the  level  of  the  rest ; 

131.  Inotunbent  {incumbens),  when  its  whole  under  surface  touches  the  ground;  and 

132.  ZUevated  {elevatus ;  amolus),  when  raised  so  high  that  the  tip  does  not  touch  the 

ground  at  all. 

133.  Unarmed  toe  {Digitus  muticus).    Toe  without  a  claw.    The  tarsus  is  unarmed 

when  without  a  spur. 

134.  Fringed  toe  {Digitus  lomatinus),  A  lateral  membranous  margin  to  the  toes.    This 
13.').  Fringe  {Loma)  may  be 

136.  Continuous  {continuum),  or 

137.  Lobed  or  Scolloped  {lobatum). 

138.  Membrane  {Palama).    A  skin  either  soft  or  covered  with  scales  or  feathers  con- 

necting two  adjacent  toes  together  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  extending  to  or 
beyond  their  tips.    The  foot  so  constructed  is  called 

139.  Palmate  {palmatus)  when  the  anterior  toes  only  are  so  connected  and 

141.  Oared  {Steganopus),  where  all  the  toes,  including  the  hinder,  are  so  connected  in 

the  cormorants,  etc.     The  feet  may  be  half,  or  semipalmate ;  entirely  or  toti- 
palmate. 

Note.  In  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  toes,  of  three  before  and  one  behind,  the  hinder  corresponds 
to  the  great  toe  of  man,  or  the  first;  the  inner  anterior  is  the  second;  the  middle  is  the  third;  and  the 
outer  is  the  fourth.  When  the  toes  are  in  pairs  or  two  before  and  two  behind,  it  is  the  outer  or  fourth 
toe  that  is  turned  backwards,  as  is  the  woodpeckers.  In  the  Trogons,  however,  the  inner  too  is  revered. 
"With  scarcely  an  exception  in  birds,  the  hinder  or  first  toe  has  two  joints;  the  inner  (2d)  has  three;  the 
middle  (3d)  has  four;  and  the  outer  (4th)  has  five,  or  a  formula  of  2.3.4.5.  In  the  typical  Capri- 
mulgida  the  outer  toe  has  only  four  phalanges  the  fonnula  being  2.3.4.4.  Finally,  in  some  CyptdidUx 
( Cyj)telus  and  Panytila)^  we  have  the  middle  and  outer  toes  with  three  joints  only  each,  the  formula  be- 
ing 2.3.8.3.  When  there  are  but  three  toes,  the  hinder  or  fir^t  is  wanting;  the  ostrich  (S^ru^i to)  has  but 
two  toes,  lacking  the  first  and  second. 
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H.    The  Onter  Covering  {Indumentum). 

142.  Onter  covering  {Indumentum;  PtUosis).    The  exterior  of  the  bird  in  detail. 

143.  Feathers  (Plumce).    Composed  of  the  stem  and  the  w^. 

144.  Stem  (Scapus).    The  entire  central  axis  of  the  feather. 

145.  Quill  ( Calamus).    The  hollow  homy  basal  portion  of  the  feather. 

146.  Shaft  {Rhachis),    The  solid  terminal  portion  of  the  stem  in  which  the  fibres 

are  implanted. 

147.  VTebs  (Pogonia).    The  series  of  fibres  implanted  on  each  side  the  shaft,  generally 

stiff,  and  having  little 

148.  Hooks  or  barbules  along  the  edges,  by  which  adjacent  ones  interlock ;  sometimes 

soft,  with  the  barbules  not  interiocking,  the  barbules  sometimes  wanting.    The 

149.  Inner  web  (Pogonium  internum)  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft;  the 

150.  Onter  (externum),  on  the  outer  side. 

151*  Vane  ( VexUlum).    The  shaft  and  webs  taken  together,  or  the  portion  of  the  feather 

left  when  the  barrel  or  quill  is  cut  away. 


III. 


GLOSSAEY  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 


N.  B.     The  figures  refer  to  the  para^p^phs  of  the  preceding  systematic  explana- 
tion of  terms  used  in  describing  the  external  form  of  birds. 


A. 


Ahdometif  63. 

Abnormal.    Different  from  the  usual  character. 

Acrodactylum,  117. 

Acropodium,  113. 

Acrotarsium,  104. 

Acuminate,      With     a    narrowed    or    tapcrinjj: 
point,  tho  sides  of  which  ore  usually  more  or  ' 
less  concave. 

Adult,    A  bird  which  has  assumed   its  perfect 
or  final  plumage  and  shape. 

Alee,  73. 

Alar.    Relating  to  the  wings. 

Alula,  79. 

Amotus,  132. 

Anal.    About  the  anus. 

Anal  region f  66. 

Angle  of  chin,  23. 

Angle  of  mouth,  27. 

Annotine.    A  bird  one  year  old,  or  which  has 
rcucwcd  its  feathers  once. 

Anterior.    The  forward  portion  ;  in  front  of. 

Anterior  portion,  7. 

Anterior  toeSf  124. 

Antice,  36. 

Anus. 

Armpit,  78. 

Ash    or    Ashi/  (color).      The    color  of  wood- 
ashes. 

Attenuated.    Lengthened  out,  and  gradually  be- 
coming narrower. 

Auchenium,  50. 

Auricular.    Pertaining  to  the  region  about  the 
ears. 

Autumnal.    The  dress  or  plumage  of  a  bird  in 
the  autumn. 

Axilla,  78. 

Axillaries,  81. 

AxiUart,  81. 


B. 

Back,  57. 

Back  of  tarsus,  106. 

Band.  A  mark  perpendicular  or  transverse  to 
the  axis  of  the  body. 

Barbules  (of  feathers),  148. 

Bcukd.  At  the  base ;  in  a  feather,  the  end  next 
the  body. 

Betirded.  With  elongated  feathers  or  hairs  hang- 
ing from  the  chin  or  throat. 

Belly,  65. 

Belt.    A  band  completely  encircling  the  body. 

Bend  of  iring,  11. 

Bevelled.  Where  two  surfaces  meet  obliquely  or 
other  than  at  a  right  angle. 

Bout-shaped  (tail).  The  planes  of  the  two  sides 
of  tail  forming  an  angle  with  each  other,  the 
concavity  alwvc. 

Boot ;  Booted.  The  homy  covering  or  envelope 
of  the  tarsus  when  continuous  and  not  divid- 
ed transversely  into  scales  or  scutello;. 

Booted  tarsus.  111. 

Breast,  62. 

Buff.    The  color  of  yellow  buckskin. 

C. 

Calamus,  145. 

Calcaneus,  107. 

Calrar,  108. 

Calgpteria,  71. 

Camptcrium,  99. 

Canthus.    The  comers  of  the  eye  where  the  two 

cvelids  meet. 
Cap,  30. 
Capistrum,  38. 
Capitate  (feather).    Where  the  end  of  a  linear 

feather  is  slightly  expanded. 
Caput,  9,  29. 
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Caruncles.    Naked  fleshy  portion  of  the  head ; 

usually  wrinkled,  or  warty,  and  hijjhly  col- 
ored. 
Cauda,  69. 
Cera,  15. 
Cere,  15. 
Ceroma,  15. 
Cervix,  48. 
Cheeks,  26. 
Chin,  46. 
Ciliated.    Fringed  with  hairs  or  bristles,   like 

the  eyelashes. 
Cinereous.     Ashy  ;  the  color  of  wood-ashes. 
Circular.     Shaped  like  a  circle ;  round. 
daw  joint,  122. 
Claws,  121. 
Collar,  55. 
Collum,  47. 

Coloration.     The  tint  or  color  of  an  object. 
Comb.    Naked  fleshy  crest  on  the  upper  i)art  of 

the  bill  or  hood. 
Commissure,  19. 
Compressed.   Brought  together  so  as  to  be  higher 

than  wide. 
Compressed  (tall).     The  planes  of  the  two  sides 

of  the  tail  forming  an  angle  with  each  other 

concave  below. 
Concave.     The  inner  side  of  a  curved  line  or 

inner  face  of  a  cun-cd  surface ;  the  opposite 

of  convex. 
Confluent.    Running  together;   as  when  spots 

run  into  each  other. 
Connate.     Growing  together,  or  united. 
Continuous.     Without  any  interruption  or  break. 
Convex.     The  outer  side  of  a   curved   line,  or 

outer  face  of  a  curved  surface ;  the  opposite 

of  concave. 
Cordate.     Heart-shaped ;  ovate,  with  a  notch  in 

the  broader  end  producing  two  rounded  lobes, 

the  other  end  sometimes  acutely  pointed,  some- 
times rounded. 
Crest.     Lengthened    feathers    in    the    cap    or 

nape. 
Crissum,  66.    The  under  tail  coverts  ;  generally 

used  for  the  region  behind  the  anus. 
Crown,  31. 
Culmen,  20. 

Cuneate.     Wedge-shaped,  or  of  angular  outline. 
Cuneate  ( tail ) .     The  cen tral  tail  feather  longest, 

the  others  diminishing  rapidly,   the  outline 

forming  an  angle  with  the  sides  straight. 
Cuspidate.      With    a    sharp  and    rigid    point, 

not  formed  entirely  by  a  projection   of  the 

shaft. 


D. 


Decumbent.     Bent,  or  hanging  downwards. 

Decurved.    Bent,  or  cun'ed  doHTiwards. 

Dentate ;  Dentated.  Notched,  leaving  nearly  regu- 
lar tooth-like  points,  with  the  two  sides  equal, 
or  forming  nearly  an  isosceles  triangle. 

Denuded.  Laid  bare  (of  the  skin,  when  freed 
from  feathers). 

Deplumate.     Bare  of  feathers. 

Deplumatus,  4. 

Depressed.     Flattened  down  ;  broader  than  deep. 

Deitrum,  21. 

Di(jit.  The  finger  or  toe  portion  of  the  hand  or 
foot. 

Di(jiti,  1 16. 

Disk.  (In  owls.)  A  space  around  the  eye, 
with  the  feathers  difltrent  in  texture  and 
character  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  head. 

Divaricaiid  (tail).  The  tail  feathers  curved  out- 
wards on  each  side. 

Dorsum,  57. 

Down.  Short,  soft,  concealed  feathers  inserted 
between  the  bases  of  the  stiffened  feathers  of 
the  l)ody  in  some  birds  (especially  the  Ana- 
tidti).  The  basal  portion  of  the  webs  of  stiff" 
feathers,  sometimes  developed  into  a  similar 
substance. 

Dusky.     Of  a  dark  color. 

E. 

Edge  of  wing,  95. 

Elevated  toe,  132. 

EllijAical.  Considerably  longer  than  wide,  and 
rounded  equally  at  the  ends. 

Elongated.  Lengthened,  or  longer  than  com- 
mon. 

Emarginated.  With  a  notch  at  the  end,  as  of  a 
leaf  or  feather. 

Emarginated  (tail).  When  the  outline  of  the 
end  of  the  tail  forms  a  slightly  concave  curve ; 
the  outennost  feathers  the  longer,  and  the 
others  diminishing  gradually  and  slightly. 

Epigastrium,  64. 

Erectile.  (Capable  of  being  stiffened  up,  or 
raised  to  a  more  or  less  upright  position,  — 
as  the  tail  of  a  peacock  or  turkey,  etc. 

Exterior.  The  outer  portion  or  surface,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  interior  or  inner. 

Exterior  toes,  126. 

Even  (tail).  The  ends  of  all  the  feathers  in  the 
same  straight  line. 

Eyebrow,  42. 
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Falcate,    Shaped  like  a  scythe  or  sickle. 

False  wing,  79. 

Fastigiate.  Gathered  up  into  a  conical  banch 
or  head. 

Feathers,  I,  143. 

Femur,  97. 

Fibrilltx.    Little  fibres. 

Filiform.    Thread-like. 

Flanks,  67. 

Flexura,  77. 

Flexure.    The  bend  (of  the  wing). 

Foot,  112. 

Foot-joint,  100. 

Forehead,  33. 

Fore-neck,  51. 

Forked  (tail).  The  exterior  feathers  consider- 
ably the  longer;  the  intermediate  ones  of 
nearly  the  same  length.  When  the  central 
feathers  of  a  forked  tail  are  longer  than  those 
next  to  them,  the  tail  becomes  douIJi/  forked. 

Fossa.  A  place  hollowed  out,  as  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  in  which  the  nostril  is  situ- 
ated. 

Fringe,  135. 

Fringed  toe,  134. 

Frons,  33. 

Frontal  points,  36. 

Front  of  tarsus,  104. 

Fulvous.    A  brownish-yellow. 

G. 

Gape.    The  opening  of  the  mouth,  28. 

Gastrceum,  6. 

Gence,  43. 

Genu,  102. 

Gnathidea,  24. 

Gnathotheca,  14. 

Gonys,  22. 

Garget.    A  crescent-shaped  patch  on  the  neck. 

Graduated,  Diminishing  or  increasing  regular- 
ly, and  rather  rapidly  in  length. 

Graduated  (tail).  The  central  feathers  longest, 
the  others  diminishing  regularly  and  consid- 
erably to  the  outermost  one ;  the  outline  of 
end  of  tail  forming  a  curve  longer  than  broad. 

Greater  coverts,  92. 

Gala,  52. 

Guttur,  51. 


Hand-quills,  75. 

Head,  9,  29. 

Hed,  107. 

Heel-joint,  103. 

Heel-pad,  115. 

Hexagonal.    Six-sided  and  six-angled. 

Hind-neck,  43. 

Hind-toe,  129. 

Hoary.    A  light  silvery  gray. 

Hooks  of  feathers,  148. 

Homotine.    A   bird  of  the  brood  of  the  same 

year. 
Hypochondria,  67. 
Hypodactylum,  118. 


Hallux,  129. 
Humerus,  68. 


n. 


Incubation.  The  covering  an  egg  by  the  parent 
bird,  in  hatching  it 

Incumbent.  Bent  downwards  so  that  the  ends 
touch,  or  rest  on  something  else. 

Incumbent  toe,  131. 

Indumentum,  142. 

Inner  toes,  127. 

Inner  vxh,  148. 

Insistent  toe,  130. 

Instep,  104 

Interior.     Inner. 

Interior  toes,  127. 

Interrupted.    Not  oontinnons,  but  broken  up. 

Interscapular.    Between  the  shoulder-blades. 

Interscapvium,  .*»8. 

Immaculate.  Without  spots  or  marks;  of  an 
unifonn  color. 

Immature.  Said  of  a  bird  which  has  not  as- 
sumed it«*  final  color  or  shape. 

Isthmus.  A  neck,  or  narrow  stri|)e,  connecting 
two  larger  portions  of  the  same  region  or 
color. 


J. 


K. 


Jugulum,  53. 


Keel,  22. 
Knee,  102. 


Lamella.     A  little  plate,  as  in  the  inside  of  the 

edge  of  a  duck's  bill. 
Lamellate.    Provided  with  lamellae. 
Lamina.     A  thin  plate. 
Lanceolate.     Tapering  rather  narrowly  towards 

either  end,  like  a  lance-head. 
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Lanceolate.     Lance-shopcd ;  rather  narrow  and 

tapering  gradually  to  one  end ;  more  rapidly 

to  the  other. 
Tjxnjnx,    The  organ  of  voice  in  the  windpipe. 
Laierxil,    Towards  one  side  or  the  other;  not 

in  the  middle. 
Legs^  96. 
Lesser  coverts ^  93. 
Linear.    With  straight  outlines  parallel  to  each 

other,  and  close  togetljcr. 
Lobe.    A  projecting  division,  rounded  or  blunt 

at  the  end. 
Lolxd,  137. 
Loma,  135. 
LomatinuSf  134. 
Longiludinal.    In  the  direction  of  the  greatest 

dimension,  or  of  the  axis  ;  the  direction  from 

head  to  tail. 
Lore,  39. 
Lorvm,  39. 
Lower  back,  59. 
Lower  jaw t  11. 
Lowtr  parts,  6. 
Lower  wing  coverts,  85. 
Lunulate.     Crescent-shaped. 


M. 

Afala,  26. 

Mandible,  11. 

Mandibula,  11. 

Mantle,  61. 

Mastax,  37. 

Mature.     See  Adult, 

Maxilla,  10. 

Median.  In  the  middle,  as  distinguished  from 
lateral. 

Membrane,  138. 

Mmtum,  46. 

Middle  coverts,  94. 

Middle  toe,  128. 

Minor,  82. 

Mottled.  When  one  or  more  colors  are  laid  on 
in  rather  well-defined  spots  or  patches,  more 
or  less  irregularly. 

Mucronate.  In  a  feather  when  the  shaft,  or  mid- 
rib, projects  slightly  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
feather. 

Muticus,  133. 

Myxa,  25. 


N. 


Nnpe,  35,  49. 
NareSf  28.3- 


Neck,  47. 

Normal.    Of  the  ordinary  or  usual  character. 

Nostrils,  28^. 

Notceum,  5. 

Nucha,  35,  49. 

Nuchal.     Pertaining  to  the  nape. 

O. 

Oared-foot,  140. 

06  (in  composition)  signifies  that  the  usual  con- 
dition is  inverted,  or  that  an  attribute,  gener- 
ally posterior,  is  now  anterior,  or  vice  versa. 

Obsolete.  With  only  a  faint  trace  or  indication 
(as  of  a  spot). 

Oltiuse.      With  the  point  rounded  off. 

Occipital.     Relating  to  the  occiput. 

Occiput,  33. 

Olivaceous.  A  greenish-brown  color,  similar  to 
thnt  of  an  olive. 

Ophthcdmic  region,  40. 

Orbita,  41. 

Orbits,  41. 

Oscine.  A  special  group  of  birds,  pre-eminent 
for  the  power  of  singing. 

Outer  covering,  142. 

Outer  web,  150. 

Oral.  But  little  longer  than  wide,  and  rounded 
equally  at  both  ends ;  shaped  like  the  outline 
of  an  egg. 

Ovate.    A  more  pointed  oval. 

P. 
Pads,  123. 

Pahima,  138. 

Palmate  (feet).     A  membrane    connecting  the 

middle  toe  to  the  two  lateral,  and  extending 

ns  far  as  the  claws  or  beyond. 
Palmate  foot,  139. 
Paradactylum,  119. 
Paratarsium,  105.- 
Parauchenium,  54. 
Parotic  region,  45. 
Parotics,  45. 
Pectus,  62. 
Pectinated;  Pectination.     Shaped  like  the  teeth 

of  a  comb. 
Pedes,  96. 
Pelma,  114. 
Penna,  2. 

Perforate.    Pierced  through. 
Phalanges,  120. 
Pileus,  30. 
Planta,  106. 
Plica,  77. 
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Plunia,  1,  143. 

Plumage.     The  coating  of  feathers. 

Plumbeous.    The  color  of  tarnished  lead. 

Podorthrum,  100. 

Podium,  112. 

Podotheca,  101. 

Poffoniumj  147. 

Pdi/ffon.     A  continuous   figure  of  many  sides 

and  angles. 
Posterior.     The  hinder,  or  most  backward. 
Posterior  jxfTt ion,  8. 
Posterior  tots,  125. 
Prehensile.    Capable  of  taking  hold  of  an  object, 

or  of  grasping  it. 
Primary  coverts,  86. 
Primarji  quills,  75. 
Protractile.     Capable  of  being  moved,  or  cxicnd- 

eil  fonvard,  as  the  tongue  of  a  bird. 
Ptema,  115. 
Pteromata,  89. 
Ptila,  86. 
Ptilosis,  3. 

Q. 

Quadranrjular.    Four-sided. 

Quadi-ate.  Squared,  with  four  equal  sides  and 
angles. 

Qiills,  2,  75,  76,  145. 

QhHIs.  The  large,  stiff  feathers  of  the  wing,  in- 
serted in  its  posterior  eilge. 

R. 

lihampotheca,  12. 

liectrices,  70. 

Recurved.    Bent  gradually  upwards. 

Reflection.  A  play  of  color  on  a  surface,  gener- 
ally differing  with  the  direction  of  vision. 

Remiqes,  75,  76. 

Reticulated.  Lines  uniting  into  meshes,  as  in  a 
net. 

Rttractile.  Caipable  of  Iwing  drawn  back  and 
driven  forward,  as  the  claw  of  a  h:iwk. 

Rhacfiis,  146. 

RJiinotheca,  13. 

Rhizonychium,  122. 

Rictus.    The  gape  of  the  mouth. 

Rid(/e,  20. 

Rounded  (tail).  The  central  feathers  the  long- 
er, the  other  diminishing  regularly  and  gradu- 
ally, but  slightly  to  the  exterior.  A  tail  is 
sometimes  emarginated  in  the  centre,  and 
rounded  at  the  sides. 

Rudimentary.    Reduced  from  the  usual  condition 


to  a  very  small  shso,  as  the  first  quill  of  many 
birds,  etc. 
Rumpf  60. 


S. 


Sagittnte.  An  elongated  cordate  figure,  with 
the  lolxjs  acutely  pointed,  not  ruunde<l  or 
shaped  like  the  head  or  barb  of  an  arrow. 

Scapula.     The  shoulder-blade. 

Scapular.  Pertaining  to  the  region  of  the  shoul- 
der-blade. 

Scapulars,  80, 

Sea  pus,  144. 

Scisiior-sJta})ed  (tail).  The  outer  tail  feather  con- 
siderably the  longer,  the  others  diminishing 
regularly  to  the  central. 

Scolloped,  137. 

Scutella,  109. 

Scutellfc.  The  small  plates,  or  scales,  on  the 
leg. 

Scutellate.     Provided  with  scutcllie. 

Scutellate  tarsus,  1 1 0. 

Secondary  coverts,  89. 

Secondary  quills,  76. 

Semi  pal  male.  When  a  membrane  connects  the 
middle  too  to  the  lateral,  for  the  basal  half 
only. 

Set(v.    Bristles. 

Shaft,  146. 

Shin,  98. 

Shoulders,  68. 

Side-neck',  54. 

Side  of  tarsus,  105. 

SidfS  of  toes,  119. 

Seirated.  Marked  or  shaped  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw. 

Sincifmt,  32. 

Sole,  106. 

Soles  of  toes,  118. 

SjKitulate  (feather).  When  the  shafk  is  naked, 
or  narrowed  for  a  certain  distance,  and  is 
then  webbed  or  widened  at  the  end. 

S/)eadum,  82. 

Spur,  108. 

Spurious  (quill).  A  quill  reduced  to  a  very 
small  size. 

Stegani,  141. 

Steganopus,  141. 

Stethiieum,  7. 

Stem,  144. 

Stragulum,  61. 

Streak.  A  short  longitudinal  mark,  or  one 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  body. 
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Stripe,  A  continuous  longitudinal  mark,  with 
tho  sides  nearly  panillel. 

Sub  (in  composition^.     Somewhat  or  slightly. 

StiffragOy  103. 

Suffusion.  A  "running"  of  color,  or  its  gradual 
fading  around  the  outside  of  a  spot  or  mark. 

Sulcus.     A  groove  or  furrow. 

SuperrMiary,  Pertaining  to  the  region  of  the 
eyebrow  (as  a  stripe  over  the  eye). 

Superdlium,  42. 

Syndactyle.  The  toes  more  or  less  united  to- 
gether directly  and  without  intermediate 
membrane. 

T. 

Tall,  69. 

Tail  coverts,  71. 

Tailftathers,  70. 

Tarsus,  103  J. 

Tarsus,  back  of,  106. 

Tarsus,  booted.  111. 

Tectrices,  72,  73,  83. 

Teymina,  72,  73. 

Temples,  44. 

Tergum,  59. 

Terminal.    At  the  end. 

Tempora,  44. 

Tertials,  80. 

Thigh,  97. 

Throat,  52. 

Tibia,  98. 

Tibial.    Pertaining  to  the  tibia. 

Toes,  116. 

Top  of  toes,  117. 

Tomia.    The  edges  of  tho  two  jaws  that  shut 

togetlier. 
Torques,  55. 
Trarh,  114. 
Transverse.    In  a  direction  perpendicular  to  or 

across  that  of  the  line  of  the  body. 


Truncate.    As  if  abruptly  cut  off,  either  perpen- 
dicularly to  tho  general  line,  or  oblique  to  it. 
Truncus,  56. 
Trunk,  56. 

Tubercle.    A  little  lump  or  elevation 
Tylari,  123. 


U. 


Unarmed  toe,  133. 
Ungues,  121. 
Upper  Ixiik,  58, 
Upper  jaw,  10. 
Upper  parts,  5. 
Upper  wing  coveiis,  84. 
Urceum,  8. 
Uropygium,  60. 

V. 

Vane,  151. 

Venter,  65. 

Venial.    Pertaining  to  the  spring. 

Versatile,     Capable  of  being  changed  or  turned 

from  one  position  to  another,  as  a  lateral  toe 

of  some  birds. 
Vtrtex,  31. 
VexiUum,  151. 

W. 

Washed.  As  if  overlaid,  or  coated  with  a  thin 
lavcr  of  another  color. 

Wattle.  A  naked  fleshy,  and  usually  wrinkled 
and  highly  colored  skin  hanging  from  the 
chin  or  throat. 

Wdt,  147. 

Wedge-shaped.     See  Cuneate. 

Whiskered.  With  elongated  feathers,  or  bris- 
tles, on  the  checks. 

Wings,  73. 

Wing,  bend  of,  77. 

Wing  coverts,  83. 


IV. 


SPANISH  NAMES  OF  CALIFORNIAN  BIRDS. 


The  following  are  names  in  use  among  the  Spanish  population  of  Upper  and 
Lower  California.     The  list  has  been  furnished  by  John  Xantus,  Esq. 


Cuthartcs  aura. 

Polyborus  Auduboni. 

Accipitcr  Coopcri. 

Butco  Swainsoni. 

Archibuteo  ferrugincus. 

Circus  Hudsonius. 

Cmxirex  Harrisii. 

Falco  polyagrus. 

Tinnunculus  sparrerius. 

Pandion  Carolincnsis. 

Bubo  Virginianus. 

Strix  pratincola. 

Scops  Mc  Callii. 

Pyroccphalus  Mexican  us. 

Sayomis  nigricans. 

Pbojnopcpla  nitcns. 

Tyrannus  verticalis. 

Myiarchus  cinerasccns. 

Vireo, 

Sylvicolidai,    •  without  distinction. 

Troglodytes, 

Polioptila  plumbea. 

Auriparus  flaviceps. 

Hclminthophaga  ruficapilla. 

Anthus  ludovicianus. 

Agelaius  pboeniceus. 

Xanthocephalus  icteroccphalns. 

Scolccophagus  cyanoccphalus. 

Cbondcstes  grammaca. 

Calamospiza  bicolor. 

Poospiza  bilineata. 

Collurio  cxcubitoroidcs. 

Cainj)ylorhynchus  affiuis. 

Pipilo  albigula, 

Pipilo  chlorura. 

Scbispliorus  rufus  (?) 

IIeIiopfl?dica  xantusii  9  • 

Mclancrpcs  forniicivorus. 


Aura  morena. 
Qucleli. 

Aguililla  pinta. 
Gavilan  bianco. 
Gavilan  cerrano. 
Halcon  bravo. 
Halcon  negro. 
Halcon  acutCtil. 
Hcmbrilla. 
Aguila  pcscadora. 
Tccolote  grande. 
Lechuza  blanca. 
Lechuza  cerrana. 
Muscicapa  colorada. 
Muscicapa  oscura. 
Cazador  de  moscas. 
Cazador  amarillo. 
Cazador  comun. 

Rcyezuelo. 

Burioncito. 
Paro  amarillo. 
Paro  Colorado. 
Paro  acuatil. 
Mirlo  Colorado. 
Mirlo  negro. 
Mirlo  pequefio. 
Gorrion  dc  hucrtas. 
Gorrion  pinto. 
Gorrion  pricto. 
Carnioero. 
Viracoche. 
Gorrion  bianco. 
Gorrion  vcrdc. 
Chuparosa  Colorado. 
Cbuparosa  pinto. 
ChiH)arosa  csplcndcnte. 
Cari)intcro  pinto. 
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Picus  lucasanus. 

Ccnturus  uropygialis. 

Colaptes  chrysoidcs. 

Cyanocitta  Californica. 

Corvus  ossifragus  (?). 

Hirundo  thalassina. 

Ilirundo  bicolor. 

Progne  purpurea. 

Chordeiles  texensis. 

Mclopelia  Icucoptcra. 

Zcnaidura  Carol inensis. 

Chamo^pelia  pa^scrina  var.  pallesccns. 

Lophortyx  Califurnicus. 

Gcococcyx  Californianus. 

Ceryle  alcyon. 

Cardinalis  igiicus. 

Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata. 

Carpudacus  frontalis. 

Carpodacus  (?)  (a  green  species). 

Carpodacus  Californicus. 

Cyanospiza  versicolor. 

Uarporliynchus  cinercus. 

Guiraca  mclanocepbala. 

Guiraca  cocrulea. 

Mimus  polyglottus. 

Oreoscoptcs  montanus. 

Icterus  cucullatus. 

Icterus  parisorum. 

Ictcria  longicauda. 

Pyranga  ludoviciana. 

Zonotricliia  leucophrys. 

Mclospiza . 

Turdus  mustelinus  ? 
Sturnella  neglccta. 
Fulica  Americana. 

Rallus ? 

Gallinago  Wilsonii. 
Macrorhamphus  griseus. 
-^ginlitis  vociferus. 
Gambetta, 

Calidris, 

Himantopus  nigricoUis. 

Ibis  falcinellus. 

Tantalus  loculator. 

Limosa. 

Numcnius. 

Tringa. 

Anser. 

Anas  boschas. 

Dufila  acuta. 

Spatula  clypcata. 

Qncrqucdula  cynnoptcra. 

Querquedula  Caiolinensis. 

Buccphala . 


witbont  distinction. 


Carpintero  negro. 

Carpintero  fresno. 

Picamadero. 

Gallo  azul,  or  Pajaro  azul. 

Cuervo  pcscador. 

Golondrina  verde. 

Golondriua  bianco. 

Tragazon. 

Tapa  camino. 

Paloma  comiin. 

Paloma  zorrita. 

Torcacita. 

Codoruiz. 

Cburea. 

Pescador  del  Rey. 

Cardcnal. 

Rosepccho. 

Burion  Colorado. 

Burion  verde. 

Burion  cerrano. 

Trinador. 

Viiacocbon. 

Gorrion  grande. 

Gorrion  nzul. 

Sinsontc. 

Ccrcion. 

Calandria  araarilla. 

Calandria  negra. 

Calandria  acuutil. 

Acanta  orilia. 

Acanta  pinta. 

Acanta  pricta. 

Alondra  del  monte. 

Alondra  c^rrana. 

Gallineta  negra. 

Gallincta  morcna. 

Zopenco  prieto. 

Zopcnco  gris. 

Filtir,  or  Filetir. 

Agacbadiza. 

Sarapico  negro. 

Sarapico  verde. 

Sarapico  grande. 

Bobo. 

Chorlito. 

Engano. 

Ganzo. 

Anadc  grande. 

Puntiacola. 

Palapico. 

Ccrceta. 

Zarceta. 

Pato  buzo. 
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Gnis  American  us  ?  Gnilla  ccrrana. 

Botaurns  Icntiginosus.  Garza  morena. 

Nycthcrodius  violoccus.  Garza  llamadora. 

Ardca  hcrodius.  Garza  grandi&ima. 

Florida  cocrulcn.  Garza  azul. 

Garzctta  candidissima.  Garza  pequeiia. 

Hcrodias  egrctta.  Garza  blanca. 

Pclccanus  fuscus.  Alcatruz  negro. 

Pulccanus  crythrorhynchus.  Alcatruz  bianco. 

Carlx) 1  Cormoran. 

Lophodytcs  cucuUntus.  Mcrganzar. 

Tacbypetes  nquila.  Pujaro  dc  fragata. 

Larus  (no  distinction).  Gaviota. 

Sterna  (no  distinction).  Golondrina  del  mar. 

Podiccps  (no  distinction).  Buzo. 

Bracbyrhampbus.  Paloma  del  mar. 


INDEX  OF  SCIENTIFIC  NAMES. 


N.  B.    Specific  names  begin  with  a  small  letter ;  all  others  have  capital  initials. 


abcrtii, 

Pipi/o,  244. 
acadica, 

Nifctale,  436. 
Acclpitcr  464. 

CQoprriif  464. 

fuscas,  466. 

mexi'canns,  465. 
aculcata, 

6Vrt(/,  .'>4. 
JRij^iothus  1.58. 

linuria,  159. 
aistiva, 

Dendiceca,  87. 
afHnis, 

Campyhrhynchus,  62. 
Agelaius*261. 

yidiernalort  263. 

phaeniceuSj  261. 

tricolor,  265. 
agripennis, 

Icterus,  255. 
Ahiudidffi,  250. 
alaudiniis, 

Passerculas,  181. 
albifrons, 

Certliia,  66. 

NyctuU,  435. 
a1l>iu:ula, 

Pi)>//o,  248. 
albolarvntus, 

P/cM«,  382. 
Alcedinidte,  335. 
alcyon, 

CVry/^,  336. 
aluxiindri, 

Trochilus,  353. 
alpcstris, 

Alaadnj  251. 
amoricana, 

Ampelis,  129. 

CVy/e,  338. 

Cocryyus,  371. 

CoIuihImi,  509. 

Corvus,  285. 

Curvirostra,  148. 

Ficoides,  3S5. 

#S/r/x,  415. 
Ammodromus  190. 

sumueiis,  191. 
amocna, 

Cyanospiza,  233. 
Ampelidae,  126. 
Ainpclis  126. 


cedrorumj  129. 

gairulaSf  127. 
unatuin, 

Falco,  457. 
anna, 

Calypte,  358. 
an  nexus, 

ParuSf  43. 
Anortliura,  72. 
an  thin  us, 

Passerculas,  183. 
An  thus  77. 

ludovicianus,  78. 
Antrostomus  340. 

nuttalli,  340. 
aquations, 

Anthus,  78. 
Aquihi  449. 

canadensis,  449. 
Archibuteo  481. 

ferrugineiis,  482. 

layopiis,  483. 

SanctiJohanniSf  485. 
arctoa, 

Ltucosticte,  165. 

Pa&scr,  161. 
arctica, 

Frinyilia,  241. 

Picoidrs,  384. 

5/a//a,  29. 
arborca, 

Frinyilia,  206. 
asio, 

Scops,  420. 
Astur  467. 

atriaipilhts,  467, 
Asturina  486. 

«/V/t/a,  486. 
Athene  437. 

cunicularia,  437. 

hypugina,  440. 
atricupillus, 

yl.s///r,  467. 

Cnlicivora,  37. 

Fmlteriza,  197. 

Frinyilia,  197. 

F/r«>,  121. 
atrieri  status, 

Lf)phophane8,  43. 
atrigularis, 

Hpize/la,  210. 
At  this  361. 

heloiscB,  361 . 
audubonii, 


DendrcecQy  88. 

PtAylorus,  492. 
aura, 

Cathartes,  502. 
auricollis, 

Jcteria,  98. 

Psaiocoliits,  273. 
Auriparus  50. 
Jiaviceps,  51. 
ayrcsii, 

Colaptes,  410. 
azarac, 

Pyranya,  144. 

belli, 

Poospiza,  204. 

FiVco,  123. 
bewickii, 

Thryoihorus,  69. 
bicolor, 

Calamospiza,  225. 

ILrundo,  106. 
bilineata, 

Poospiza,  203. 
blandingian:^, 

Frinyilia,  248. 
Bonasa  539. 

sabinii,  540. 
borcalis, 

/?f/frt3,  470. 

Collurio,  137. 

Contopus,  323. 

NephfTcctes,  349. 
Brachyotus  427. 

cassinii,  428. 
brachyrhynchns, 

Gun-utus,  307. 
brnsilianus, 

Chordeiles,  344. 
brasiliensis, 

Polyltorus,  492. 
brunneicapillus, 

Campy lorhynchus,  61. 
breweri, 

Quiscalus,  278. 

Spizella,  20ft. 
Bubo  417. 

viryinianus,  418. 
bullockii, 

/rteriw,  273. 
Butco  469. 

calunts,  471. 

cooperii,  472. 

eleyans,  477. 
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harlani,  473. 
insitjiuitus,  474. 
montanuSf  469. 
oxypteruSj  480. 
Bwainsonii,  476. 
zonocercus,  479. 

cabanisii, 

A/cedo,  338. 
cacalut], 

Corvus,  282. 
cxcruiea, 

Gniraca,  230. 

Polio/ttiiaf  35. 
Calainospizii  224. 

bico/or,  225. 
oilcnduln, 

lietjulust  33. 
califurnicus, 

^r</eo,  482. 

Carpodncus,  154. 

Catkartes,  496. 

Ct/dnocUta,  302. 

Geococcyx,  368. 

Lophortyx,  549. 
calliope, 

SteUula,  363. 
Callipepla  555. 

aquamata,  556. 
calurus, 

Ba^fo,  471. 
Calypte  358. 

anna,  358. 

oos^cr,  360. 
campcstris, 

Leucosticte,  163. 
Campy lorhynchus  60. 

ajffinis,  62. 

bntnneicapilltu,  61. 
canadensis, 

AquUOf  449. 

ColumlM,  509. 

FrinfjiUa,  206. 

PertaorettSy  307. 

Pinict^a,  151. 

iS/«a,  54. 
can  a, 

Spizella,  210. 
Candida, 

6Vn>,  447. 
caniceps, 

Jnnco,  201. 
Capnmuljj:ida5,  340. 
Cardinalis  238. 

igneus,  238. 
camivonis, 

CorcHit,  282. 
carulinensis, 

Bomhycilla,  129. 

Ga'eoacoptes,  23. 

Pandion,  454. 

iS/«a,  54. 

Turannus,  311. 

j^naiditra,  512. 
Car])odncus  1.53. 

cwlfumicns,  154. 

cassinii,  155. 

frontiJis,  156. 


cassinn, 

DrarhyctuSy  428. 

CarjHxiacuSf  155. 

CyanocoraXy  292. 

Peurcea,  219. 

nr«),  117. 
castancocauda, 

IleliofifedifOf  365, 
Cathartes  495. 

awro,  502. 

cali/omianuSy  496. 
Catherpes  65. 

mericanus,  06. 
caurinus, 

CorvHSy  285. 
cedrorum, 

Ainpelis,  129. 
celata, 

Helminthophaga,  83. 
Ccntrocercus  534. 

urophasianuSf  536. 
Centurus  397. 

uropygudiSy  399. 
Certliiiwla;,  56. 
Ccrtliiii  57. 

mexirann,  58. 
Cervic  336. 

airyon,  336. 

amiriaina,  338. 
Cluciura  350. 

viiuTiij  351. 
Chaniiuada?,  38. 
Chamiua  39. 

fiisclata,  39. 
Chania'pelia  516. 

jxdlescens,  517. 

passerina,  516. 
childrcni, 

6yna,  87. 
chlorura, 

Pi/>//o,  248. 
Chondcstes  191. 

f/rauimaca,  193, 
Cliordeiles  342. 

henry i,  344. 

jxtjHttte,  342. 

ttxensiSf  344. 
chrysanos, 

Afjm'la,  449. 
chrysoidcs, 

Cofaptes,  410. 
chrysolcL'ma, 

Al(nida,  251. 
Chrysoinitris  166. 

lairrenciiy  171. 

mexicanus,  169. 

phms,  1 72. 

ftsnitria,  168. 

tristis,  167. 
chrvso])areia, 

f)endr(€cay  93. 
chrvsops, 

fjinlnrizay  180. 
Cinclida'.  24. 
Cincliis  24. 

mfxirarius,  25. 
cincrascens, 

Tj^rannti/ai  316. 


cmerea, 

FringiUoj  214. 

Haqiorhynchus,  19. 

Syrniumy  433. 
Circus  489. 

hudsonicuSf  489. 
Cistothorus  74. 

palustrisy  75. 
Clama tores,  309. 
Coccygiis  371. 

awfn'cawu.*,  371. 
coerulco-collis, 

^S/a/irt,  28. 
coopcrii, 

AccipiteTj  464. 

Btireo,  472. 

PyrangOt  l'*2. 
Colaptcs  407. 

chrysoidcs,  410. 

mexicanus,  408. 
collari<, 

Co'aptes,  408. 
Collurio  136. 

boreal  is,  137. 

eitgans,  140. 

excubitoroidis,  138. 
Columbida;,  504. 
Columha  505. 

fasciiiia,  506. 

flaviroslriSy  508. 
col  11  m  ha  rill  8, 

/ Wfo,  460. 
columbianus, 

Pfdificetcs,  532. 

Picicorvus,  289. 
confinis, 

Tui'dns,  9. 
Contopus  322. 

borealis,  323. 

pertinax,  324. 

richardsonii,  325. 
corax, 

Carn/s,  282. 
coronata, 

iJfndiopca,  89. 

2/jnotrichiay  197. 
cornuta, 

Eremophila,  251. 
Corvida%  280. 
Corvus  281. 

atmironis,  282. 

aiuriniis,  285. 

crypioltucuSy  284. 
Colurniculus,  188. 

passtrinus,  189. 
costa% 

Ca/yptr.y  360. 
Cotvic  109. 

rij)(vin,  110, 

serrifKnin's,  110. 
cucullatus. 

Icterus,  275. 
Cuculidre,  366. 
Culicivoi-a,  34. 
Curvirostra  147. 

americana,  148. 

ieucojitern,  149. 

/ox/a,  148. 
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Craxirex  493. 

harrisiiy  493 
crissulis, 

FrinyiUa,  245. 

I/ai-porhi/nchus,  18. 
cristata, 

Tttrao,  556. 
crypiolcacus, 

Corvus,  284. 
cvancus, 
'  Falco,  489. 
cyanocephalus,  290. 

Gf/vinok  it  a,  292. 

Sco/ecophugus,  278. 
Cyanocitui  297. 

cali/ornica,  302. 

sordidtif  305. 

wixxlhousn,  304. 
Cyaiiospiza  232. 

anuena^  233. 

versicolor y  234, 
Cyanura  297. 

macro/ophuSf  300. 

s/^-Z/cr/,  298. 
CypselidfE,  345. 
Cyrionyx  557. 

massenaf  558. 

dclafieldii, 

Tric/mSj  95. 
I)cn(lrujcitlii5,  80. 
Dendrceca  86. 

(Bstioft,  87. 

atiduboniif  88. 

chrysopareia^  93. 

coronata,  89. 

graciiv^  563. 

nigrescens,  90. 

occidriUaliSy  92. 

townsendtif  91. 
difficilis, 

EmpidonaXf  328. 
dispar, 

/o/co,  488. 
doliata, 

iS/r/jT,  448. 
Dolichonyx  254. 

oryzivoruSf  255. 
dorsali:!!, 

JuncOy  201. 

Picoides,  386. 

Ectopistes  509. 

mignitoria^  509. 
Elan'us  488. 

leucurus,  488. 
eley:an8, 

jBm/w,  477. 

Ca'lurio,  140. 
Empidonux  326. 

Jlainventrisy  328. 

fiamrnondii,  330. 

obscuims,  329. 

^•a<7//i,  327. 
cnuclcator, 

Loxia,  151. 
Ercmophila  251. 

comuta^  251. 


erythropephalus, 
MelanerpeSf  402. 

cxcuhitoroides, 
Cullttrio,  138. 

cxcubitor, 
LaniuSf  137. 

Falconida;,  449. 
Falco 

anatnm,  457. 

rolttmbiirius^  460. 

Jemortdis,  461. 

j)olijayrus,  458. 

sparverius,  462. 
fall  ax, 

Melospiza,  215. 
familiaris, 

CarjHxiacus,  156. 
fasciata, 

Chaimeaf  39. 

ColHiidxiy  506. 

Zmotrichia,  215. 
ftflivox, 

Tm/c/ms,  23. 
fcmoralis, 

/-a/co,  461. 
ferrujjjineu8, 

Archibuteo,  482. 
flammea, 

iSfr/x,  415. 
flain!iioola, 

6Vo;w,  422. 
flavicops, 

Auri/HtriiSy  51. 
flavirostris, 

Otiumfxi,  508. 
flaviventri.s, 

Kmpidomix  328. 

yV»w,  392. 
formic'ivorus, 

Me/iuierpeSf  403. 
fuli;;inosu-«, 

Z^M/eo,  480. 
fulva, 

Ilirundo,  104. 

/-'(u/co,  449. 
fulvilrons, 

MitrephoruSf  334. 
fuscus, 

Accipiter^  466. 

/'//Wo,  245. 
Friujjillida),  146. 
frank  liiiii, 

Te/mo,  529. 
frontalis, 

Car/Hxi(icus,  156. 

/S/nr,  435. 

gairdncri, 

Ac»«,  377. 
gal  eat  us, 

Lophophanes^  43. 
Galeoscoptcs  22. 

caroHnensis,  23. 
Gallunc,  520. 
gallopavo, 

Mf/fagris,  523. 
gambelii, 


Lophortyx,  553. 

Zonotrichia,  19.5. 
garrulas. 

AmfydiSy  127. 
Geococcyx  366. 

cali/urniamts,  368. 
Gt'Oihlypis  94. 

macqiliivrayi,  96. 

tricfuiSf  95. 
gilva, 

Vireosyh'ia^  116. 
Glaucidium  443. 

gnoina^  444. 
gnoma, 

Glaucidium^  444. 
graciae, 

DendrcecOy  563. 
grainmaca, 

Chondrstcs,  193. 
graniineus, 

Poopcetes,  186. 
griseinucha, 

Leucosticte,  161. 
gubcmator, 

Agelaius,  263. 
Guiraca  227. 

c(t!rul£ay  230. 

melanocephala,  228. 
guttata, 

Fringilla,  214. 

Passei-culus,  185. 

Tetrao,  558. 
Gymnokitta  290. 

cj/anocephahf  292. 

Haliflstus  451. 

/o/co,  454. 

leucocepfialus,  451. 
hammondii, 

Empidonax,  330. 
harlani, 

/?M/«),  473. 
Ilarporhynchos  14. 

cinereuSy  19. 

crissaiiSy  18. 

lecontiiy  17. 

redivivus,  15. 
harrisii, 

Craxirex,  493. 

A*c/M,  375. 
heermanni, 

Mi'iospizOy  212. 
Hclmintliophaga  81. 

cdiitOy  83. 

/iiaVc,  84. 

rnficapHia,  82. 

inrgini<By  85. 
Ileliopasdica  364. 

xaittusii,  365. 
heloi^os, 

^l«/iw,  361. 
henrvi, 

ChordeiJeSy  344. 
hepatica, 

PyrangQy  144. 
Ilespcriphona  173. 

Vf-Sfiertiuny  174. 
Ilcsperocichla,  3. 
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hirsutnsy 

Picas,  385. 
Hirnndinidic,  102. 
liinindo  102. 

hi  col  or ,  106. 

hoiTfontm,  10.3. 

lunifmiis,  104. 

tha)assinaf  107. 
hoilotl, 

Colimfxi,  515. 
hoiTCorum, 

llirundo,  103. 
hudsonicus, 

Circus,  489. 

Pica,  296. 

Stiix,  448. 
huttoni, 

V7rt«,  121. 
Hydrobata,  24. 
hyciniilis, 

Tro(jlodyt€S,  73. 
Hylocichltt,  2. 
hyloscopus, 

Picas,  375. 
Hylotomus 

pHeatus,  396. 
hypuRffin, 

Athene,  440. 

Ictcria  97. 

lonqicauda,  98. 
Icteridae,  253. 
Icterus  273. 

buUockii,  273. 

cuculltitus,  275. 

pnnsorum,  276. 
icteropcphalus, 

Trochilits,  358. 

XanihocephaluSf  267. 
ignens, 

Cardinalis,  238. 
incfl, 

Scardnfclia,  519. 
infuscaiain, 

Glaucidium,  444. 
inornatuft, 

Lophophanes,  42. 

Musctcapa,  323. 
insi^atus, 

Buteo,  474. 

Junco  198. 
ainiceps,  201. 
oregonus,  199. 

kennicotti, 
5co/«,  423. 

Lagnpns  542. 

Archibuteo,  483. 

leacurus,  542. 
Lnniidic,  135. 
lapponicus, 

Plectrophanes,  178. 
lawrencii, 

Chrifsomitris,  171. 
Iccontii, 

Uarporhynchus,  17. 


leucoccphalus, 

Ilaliwtns,  451. 
leucotj^nstra, 

Troglodytes,  69. 
IcucoplirvR, 

Zonotnchia,  196. 
leucoptcra, 

Cunu'rostra,  149. 

Afeiopelia,  515. 
Leuco>tictc  160. 

arctoa,  165. 

campestris,  163. 

griseinncha,  161. 

littoralis,  162. 

tephiocotis,  164. 
IcuctiruH, 

Elanus,  488. 

Laqopiis,  542. 
Hnaria, 

yEgiothus,  159. 
linculnii, 

Milospiza,  216. 
littoral  is, 

Leuco»tid€,  162. 
lividus, 

Turdus,  23. 
longicatida, 

Icteria,  98. 

I^}ytostoina,  368. 
Lophopliancs  41. 

atricristatus,  43. 

inoniatus,  42. 

wotlicthcri ,  43. 
Lophortyx  548. 

califvriiicuSy  549. 

gnmbelii,  553. 
Loxia,  147. 
lucia?, 

lidminthophaga,  84. 
ludovicianiis, 

Anthns,  78. 

Pyranga,  145. 
lugiil)ris, 

Cori'us,  282. 
lunifrons, 

II ir  undo,  104. 

macgillivrayi, 

Geothlypis,  96. 
macrolophus, 

Cyanura,  300. 
maoropera, 

Siafia,  29. 
marilandica, 

Sylvia,  95. 
martiinellus, 

KcJopistcs,  512. 
masscna, 

Cyrlonyx,  558. 
Melanerpc's  401 . 

angustifrons,  405 

rrythrocephnlus,  402. 

Jbnnicivorus,  403. 

torquatus,  406. 
mclanocephala, 

Gniracn,  228. 
melanochrysiira 

Icterus,  276. 


melanoleuoa, 

PanyjjtHa,  347. 

Pim,  296. 
melunura, 

Polioptifa,  37.  • 
Meleagrinas,  521. 
Melcagris  522. 

mejricana,  523. 

Odontophorus,  558. 
mclodin, 

Muscicapa,  116. 
Melopelia  514. 

leucoptcra,  515. 
Mclospiza  211. 

/ti/W.  215. 

nouldti,  212. 

fieerinanni,  212. 

lincolnii,  216. 

nijina,  214. 
mcjralonyx, 

f'/;)//©,  242. 
mcjrarhynchus, 

Passtrella,  222. 
mcridionalis, 

AcM.<»,  377. 
mcruloides, 

Fringilla,  221. 

Orpheus,  10. 
mesolencus, 

(  outopus,  323. 

P/>/7o,  247. 
mexicanus, 

Accipiter,  465. 

CatherpfS,  66. 

Ctrthia,  58. 

Cltrysomitris,  169. 

Cindus,  25. 

Colaptts,  408. 

Culicicora,  37. 

/'a/ro,  458. 

Mdeagris,  523. 

Myiarchus,  316. 

Pyrocq)halus,  333. 

Scolecopkagus,  278. 

67a//o,  28 
Micrathene  441. 

whitneyi,  442. 
migratoria, 

Ectopistes,  509. 

Turdus,  7. 
Milvinffi,  487. 
Mimiis  20. 

ix)lyglottus,  21. 
minimus, 

Psfiltriparus,  48. 
minor, 

Alauda,  251. 
Mitrcphorus  334. 

jxdkscens,  334. 
Molothrus  256. 

cbscurus,  260. 

pecoris,  257. 
monilis, 

Columba,  506. 
raontanus, 

5«<«>,  469. 

Onoscnptes,  12. 

Ornismia,  357. 
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Parus,  46. 
montezumce, 

Ortjfx,  558. 
monucola, 

Spizella,  206. 
Motacillido},  76. 
Myiadestes  133. 

townsendiif  134. 
Myiarchus  315. 

mexiranus,  316. 
MyiodioctCH  100. 

pusillus,  101. 

Djsvius, 

Tardus,  10. 
nanus, 

PurocephaluSf  333. 

Turdus,  4, 
nebulosum, 

Surniumt  431. 
negfecta, 

SturneUa,  270. 
Neocorys  79. 

sjmipuei,  80. 
Nephojcetca  348. 

borealiSf  349. 
nigra, 

IlirundOf  349. 
nigrcsccns, 

JJendrceca,  90. 
nigricans, 

JSdyomiSf  319. 
nitcH'*, 

Phainopepla,  131. 
nitida, 

Asturina,  486. 
nivalis, 

Plectrophanes,  177. 
nivea, 

Nyctea,  447. 
nscvia, 

5/r/x,  420. 
nuchalis, 

Sphuropicus,  390. 
nuttalli, 

AntrostomuSf  340. 

/^/ca,  295. 

P/cJw,  378. 
Nyctalc  434. 

aaidica,  436. 

alhifi'ona,  435. 
Nyrtea  446. 

niVea,  447. 

obscurus, 

Eumidonax,  329. 

Molothnis,  260. 

P/c/z-s  40-2. 

7e/rtio,  526. 
ob>*oletus, 

SiJpiw:is,  64. 
occi(lcntali7«, 

Dcmirm-a,  92. 

OtocoriSj  251. 

Pants,  45. 

5/«//Vi,  28. 
occidentalc, 

Sifmium,  430. 


oestiva, 

Pyranga,  142. 
olivacous, 

Turdus,  6. 
oregonus, 

Jt/nco,  199. 

A>//o,  241. 
Oreortyx  544. 

pictus,  546. 
Oreost  optcs  1 2. 

motUanas,  12. 
ornatum, 

Conirostrum,  51. 
oryzivorus, 

iMdichonyXf  255. 
O-scines,  1. 
ossifrngus, 

CorvuSf  285. 

/o/t-o,  451. 
Otus  425. 

wilsohianuSf  426. 
oxypterus, 

2^u/eo,  480. 

pallasii, 

CinclaSf  25. 
pallcscons, 

Chtimiepelia,  517. 
pallida. 

Ember im,  209. 
pahimbarius, 

/Wco,  467. 
palustris, 

Cistothorus,  75. 
Pandion  453. 

carol inensiHf  454. 
Panyptila  346. 

meUinoleuca,  347. 
parkmaniii. 

Troglodytes,  71. 
pari-orum, 

Icterus,  276. 
Paridic,  40. 
Parus  44. 

ruffsi'ens,  47. 

occidental  is,  45. 
parvus, 

/^/ctM,  379. 
Passcrculus  179. 

alaudinus,  181. 

anthiiiwt,  183. 

guttatus,  185. 

rostrnUis,  184. 

snndwichfiixis,  1 80. 
Passcrclla  220. 

mexjarhynrhns,  222. 

to'onnendti,  221. 
passerina, 

ChnintF./ieh'n,  516. 

Coturninilus,  189. 

*SVr/>,  436. 
pcforis, 

MiJothms,  257. 
Pedirticetes  .Wl. 

colnmhianus,  532. 
Perdicidae,  544. 
peregrinuj*, 

/''a/(X),  457. 


Fcrissura,  511. 
Perisoreus,  306. 

canadensis,  307. 
personata, 

Pi/«7o,  202. 
pertinux, 

Contopus,  324. 
Feuca^a  217. 

cassinii,  219. 

rujiceps,  218. 
Fhainopepla  131. 

nitens,  131. 
Phasianidffi,  520. 
phasianelluSy 

7e//ao,  532. 
Fhileremos,  251. 
plioebc, 

Muscicapa,  325. 
phGeniccus, 

Agelaius,  261. 
Pica  293. 

hudsonica,  296. 

nuOci///,  295. 
Fitidaj,  373. 
Picicorvus  288. 

columbianus,  289. 
Ficoidcs  383. 

americanus,  385. 

arrUicus,  384. 
pictus, 

Oreortyx,  546. 
Picus  374. 

albohrvaius,  382. 

gairdneri,  377. 

harrisii,  375. 

lucasunus,  381. 

nuttaUi,  378. 

scidaris,  379. 
pileatus, 

Hylofomus,  396. 
Pinicola  1.50. 

canadensis  1 151. 
pinus, 

Chrysomitris,  172. 
pipiens, 

Anthus,  78. 
Pipilo  239. 

ahfrtii,  244. 

albigula,  248. 

chlorura,  248. 

megalonyx,  242. 

mesoJeurns,  247. 

fnsrus,  24.5. 

oregonus,  241. 
pla«>:iara, 

Asturina,  486. 
plaryocrus. 

S'-lnsfthonis,  357. 
Pie  trophancs  176. 

lapiHymcH'*,  178. 

mvftlia,  177. 
plumlxja, 

PolioptiUi,  37. 

PnnltrijHirus,  49. 

Viremi/lvia,  119. 
plumifera, 

Ortyr,  546. 
Polioptila  34. 
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candeay  35. 

melanura,  37. 

plumbea,  37. 
polvagrus, 

PutcOf  458. 
Polyborinae,  491. 
Polyborus  491. 

auduboniif  492. 
pplv^jlottus, 

'  il units ^  21. 
Pooecetes  185. 

gramineuSf  186. 
Poospiza  202. 

btUi,  204. 

bilineata,  203. 
popetue, 

Chordeiks,  342. 
pratincola, 

Strix,  415. 
pncdatorius, 

StumitSf  261. 
Progne  1 12. 

purpurea,  113. 
psaltria, 

ChrifSomitriSf  168, 
Psahriparus  47. 

miniiMUSf  48. 

jdumbetts,  49. 
Pseud procne,  346. 
Ptilogoiiatiua;,  130. 
purpureus, 

Carjxxhcus,  154. 

Prwjne,  113. 
pnsillus, 

Myiodioctes^  101. 

Tyrannulaf  328. 
Pyranga  142. 

cooj)fri,  142. 

Iiepotictty  144. 

Iwioviciana,  145. 
pypmaja, 

>SV</a,  55. 
Pyrocephalus  332. 

mericnnuSj  333. 
Pyrrhuloxia  535. 

sinuata,  236. 

Quiscalinac,  277. 

Rap  tores,  413. 
liasorcs,  504. 
rcdivivus, 

JIarporhi/nchus,  15. 
Rcgulmaj,  30. 
lic^nlus  31. 

calendula,  33. 

Sdtrapa,  32. 

SylviUf  32. 
rex, 

Miuictrapaj  311. 
richardsonii, 

Contopus,  325. 

7V/n/o,  528. 
ripnria, 

Co/^^",  110. 
roscoe, 

Stflnn,  95. 
rostratud, 


Passerculus,  184. 
ruber, 

JSphyropicuSf  392. 
rubineus, 

Pi/rocephaJuSf  333. 
rubrigulaiis, 

MdanerpfSf  393. 
rufa, 

Alauda,  78. 

JJirundo,  103. 
rufoscens, 

Parus,  47. 
ruficapilla, 

Ilelminthophaga,  82. 
ruficeps, 

Peuca^a,  218. 
ruHiia, 

Melospiza,  214. 
rufus, 

iSelasphorus,  355. 
rustica, 

Ilirundo,  103. 

sabinii, 

Bonasn^  540. 
Salpinetes  63. 

obiioletus,  64. 
sancti-juhannis, 

Arclu'buteo,  485. 
sandwichensis, 

Passercidus,  180. 
satrapa, 

Rnfulus,  32. 
savanaruin, 

Fringilla,  189. 
Saxiculiiiie,  26. 
Sayornis,  318. 

niyryans,  319. 

sni/us,  320. 
sayiis, 

iiiti/orniSf  320. 
scalaris, 

P/cMS,  379. 
Scan  sores,  366. 
Scardafella  518. 

iwca,  519. 
schistacea, 

Passerella,  222. 
Scolecophajriis  277. 

cifanocephalus^  278. 
Scops  420. 

as/o,  420. 

ftammpiJa,  422. 

kcnuirotti,  423. 
Scla.sphonis  3.')5. 

plntijcerc.its,  357. 

rufus,  355. 
scpU'iiirionalis, 

fyiniufs,  137. 
serrij)ennis, 

aV^  HO. 
Sialia,  27. 

arrtira,  29. 

mtxicana,  28. 
sinnata, 

Pi/rrlinloria,  236. 
Sirnn;v,  52. 
Sitta  53. 


aculeata,  54. 

canadensis^  54. 

pygmcea,  55. 
socialis, 

Adiene,  440. 

Spisella,  207. 
solitaria, 

ColumhOf  508. 

VtreosylviUf  117, 
sordida, 

Cuanocitta^  305. 

GarruluSf  305. 
sordidulus, 

Contopus,  325. 
spai-verius, 

/Vco,  462. 
Spbyropicus  389. 

nuchcdis,  390. 

rM^er,  392. 

tfiuroideus,  394. 

uul/iamsoniif  393. 
spilurus, 

ThryothoniSf  69. 
Spinites,  205. 
Kpinolcita, 

AnthuSf  78. 
Spizellinai*,  179. 
Spizella  205. 

atrigularis,  210. 

breioeri,  209 

monticola,  206. 

Sfjcialls,  207. 
Spizinae,  226. 
spraguci, 

Atocorgs,  80. 
squamata, 

CW//)>cp/a,  556. 
squamosa, 

Scarda/tUa,  519. 
stcUeri, 

Ci/anura,  298. 
Steni]la362.' 

calliope,  363. 
sirenua, 

Callipepla,  556. 
strigatus, 

thondestes,  193. 
Strigidte,  413. 
striolatus, 

Astur,  486. 
Strix4l4. 

pratincdaj  415. 
Sturnclla  270. 

neglecla,  270. 
Surnia  447. 

w/«/a,  448. 
swainsonii. 

But  (a,  476. 

Turd  us  t  6. 
Sylviida?,  30. 
Symiinaj,  429. 
8yrninm  4*i0. 

cinrrcum^  433. 

nehuloaum,  431. 

occideniale,  430. 

Tanajrridaj,  141. 
Telmatodytes,  74. 
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tcmerariufl, 

/Wco,  460. 
tcphroeotis, 

Ltturosticte,  164. 
Tetraonidoc,  524. 
Tctrao  525. 

frank'linii,  529. 

ofismms,  526. 

richardsonii,  528. 
tcxensis, 

Cfiordfriles,  344. 

Frin^i/la,  169. 
thalassina, 

Hirundo,  107. 
tharus, 

Poli/borus,  492. 
thoracicuR, 

Falco,  461. 
Thriothorus  74. 
Thryotliorus  68. 

spiiuruSf  69. 
thyroideus, 

SphyropicuSf  394. 
tolmlaii, 

Sylcia^  96. 
torquntus, 

MdanerpeSj  406. 
townsendii, 

Dendraca,  91. 

Mi/iadfStcSf  134. 

Paaserella,  221. 
Toxostoma,  14. 
traillii, 

EmpidonaXf  327. 
trichas,  94. 

Geothlypis,  95. 
tricolor, 

AgelaiaSy  265. 

Orm'smiUf  337. 

R&jhIus,  32. 
tridaetylia,  383. 

/^/coif,  384. 
tristis, 

Chri/somitHSf  1 67 . 
Trochilidaj,  352. 
Trochilus  353. 

alexandi'if  353. 
Troglodytidaj,  59. 
Troj;lod>  tc8  70. 

hyemtiUsy  73. 

jMirkinanni,  71. 
trudeaui. 


Columba,  515. 
turati, 

P/riM,  377. 
Turdida;,  1. 
Tardus  2. 

coujinis,  9. 

migrator htSf  7. 

nceviuSf  10. 

nnnu.'iy  4. 

siLYihsonif  6. 

ustiilatus,  5. 
Tyrannula,  326. 
Tyrannida;.  309. 
Tyrannus  310. 

carolinensis,  311. 

vertiadis,  312. 

voci/erans,  314. 

ultramarinus, 

Cori'U5,  302. 
ulula, 

Sumia,  448. 
umbclhis, 

Tftrao,  540. 
unnlaschcnsis, 

Embeiiza,  221. 
undulatus, 

P/cMS,  386. 
unicinctus, 

Craxirex^  493. 
un)phasianu8, 

CetitrocercuSf  536. 
uropygialis, 

Centurus,  399. 
ustulatus, 

lurdus,  5. 

varius, 

y^/<rM5,  390. 

67/-/x,43l. 

6V//«,  54. 
vauxii, 

Cho'.tura,  351. 
versicolor, 

Ct/iinoKpiza,  234. 
vcriicalis, 

TymnnuSf  312. 
vespertina, 

HfiSperiphona,  174. 
viaticus, 

(reococcyx,  368. 
i  viciuior, 


FiVw,  125. 
Vireo  120. 

atricapiUuSf  121. 

6«-//<,  123. 

huttoni,  121. 

piLsilluSf  124. 

Vicinior,  125. 
Vireonidaj,  114. 
Vircosylvia  115. 

^//fa,  116. 

plitmbtaf  119. 

Klitaria,  117. 
virffiniaj, 

Helminthophagaf  85. 
virpinianus, 

Bm6o,  418. 

ChordeUts,  342. 
viridis, 

Alcedo,  338. 

Uirundo,  106. 
vocifcrans, 

Tyrannus,  314. 
vulj^aris, 

j^u^eo,  469. 
Vulturidaj,  494. 

Whitney  i, 

Micralhene,  442. 
williamsonii, 

iSphyropicus,  393. 

C«tti(,  426. 

Acii«,  378. 
wollwebcri, 

Lophophanes,  43. 
woodhousii, 

Cyanocitta,  304. 
wrangcli, 

Onturus,  245. 

Xanthocephalas  267. 

icterocephcdus,  267. 
xantusii, 

IJeiiopcedicaf  365. 

Zenaidino:,  511. 
Zenaidura  511. 

caroiinensiSf  512. 
zonocercns, 

iStrfft),  479. 
Zonotrichia  194. 

coronata,  197. 

gamlttdiit  195. 

leucophrySf  196. 
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Acanta 

orilla^  581. 

pinttty  581. 

jfrietiij  581. 
Agticliadiza,  581. 
Aguililla 

pintUj  580. 
Aguiln 

Cadora,  580. 
Ira 
cerrana,  581. 
delmonte,  581. 
Anade 

grande,  581. 
Aura 

moretia,  580. 

Barn-owl,  415. 
blackbird, 

Brewtr%  278. 

Eedshotiidered,  263. 

y?<Y/  aN(/  t&A/'/e  sfiouldered,  265. 

lifd'uu'nged,  2^1, 

Suxtmpf  261. 

White-shoulderfd,  225. 

YtUow-headed,  267. 
black-hawk, 

Band-iaiied,  479. 

lied-tailed,  471. 
bluebird, 

Rorkfi  Mnuntainf  29. 

IFfs/Vrn,  28. 
Boho,  581. 
Bobolink,  255. 
Bull-bat,  342. 
bunting, 

J  Jay-winged,  186. 
Buriun  156. 

o.rnmo,  581. 

coionido,  581. 

jvrr/^',  581. 
Burioncito,  580. 
Buiclicr-hird,  137. 
Biizo,  582. 
buz/.ard, 

IlarnVs,  493. 

cactu<5-wrcn, 

Cttli/orniun,  61. 

0//>^,  62. 
Calandriii 

aauiiil,  581. 

nmnrlUa,  581. 

ntgra,  581. 


Cardenal,  581. 
caniinal, 

CVj;>c,  238. 

Tfjrfw,  236. 

atmicerOf  580. 
Carpiniero 
/resno,  581. 

;)/n<o,  580. 
Cat-bird,  23. 
Cazador 

aiimrilh,  580. 

comuHy  580. 

</c  inosiaSy  580. 
Cedar-bird,  129. 
Ccrceta,  581. 
Chapparal  cock,  368. 
chat, 

Lnng-tailid,  98. 
chatterer, 

Bofiemian,  127. 
Chorlito,  .581. 
Chuparosa 

Colorado,  580, 

espletidentey  580. 

jtintOf  580. 
Churca,  581. 
Cock  of  the  Plains,  536. 
cock, 

♦S'rt^f,  536. 
Codorniz,  581. 
cow- bird. 

Common^  257. 

yVMVi//,  260. 
Cow-bunting,  257. 
crccpor, 

irr.s/<'rw,  58. 
cros>bill, 

P/i/f,  151. 

/^pJ,  148. 

W/iitv.-irhigpdy  149. 
crow, 

Clnrle\,  289. 

Wlatf-wrh'd,  284. 

UV.srmi,  285. 
cuckoo, 

Yfl/oiv-billedy  37 1. 
Cuervo 

ptscador,  581. 

Dav-owls,  445. 
dove, 

CVi/)<'  ground y  517. 

Carolina,  or  commofif  512. 

Ground,  516. 


/nofi,  519. 
iW,  508. 
White-winged y  515. 
Duck-hawk,  457. 

eagle, 

^inenoan  golden,  449. 

Carucara,  492. 

WhiU-headed,  451. 
Engafio,  581. 

Falcon?,  449. 
finch,  146. 

^6«f '«,  244. 

^r^-anxa«,  168. 

B<//'«,  204. 

Drowny  245. 

Ca/iow,  247. 

Cassin*8y  219. 

CrasSy  186. 

Grog-cheeked y  163. 

Cray-cwwnedy  164. 

Gray-eared y  161. 

^rcfn,  248. 

Ilephwn^Sy  162. 

Z<orA%  193. 

Lazuli,  233. 

Lmco/ii\216. 

P/««,  172. 

Red-cnppedy  218. 

Siberian,  165. 

iS/.  Lucas,  185. 

irirs/tm  white-crowned,  195. 
Fish-hawk,  454. 
flycatcher, 

Arkansas,  312. 

Ashthroatfdy  316. 

/^A»ril-,  319. 

Black-tailid,  37. 

Blue-grtiy,  35. 

Blue-hfadedy  1 1 7. 

Bnff-lireasted,  334. 

Cassin*Sy  314. 

Confs\,  324. 

(}rayisliy  329. 

Jfammond's,  330. 

L( ad-colored,  37. 

OUrvsidfd,  323. 

/?k/,  333. 

i^'riy's,  320. 

Toirnstnd's,  134. 

r;v////*N,  327. 

Ytllow-lnllied,  328. 
flicker, 
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Malh(rbe%  410. 

Rtd-shajltd,  408. 
GuUo 

azitl,  53 1. 
Gnllincta 

morcmiy  581. 

neyra,  581. 
Ganzo,  581. 
Garza 

azal,  582. 

Wtincry,  582. 

gramlisima,  582. 

UanKulora,  582. 

morena^  582. 

pequiJia,  582. 
Guv  i  Ian 

bianco,  580. 

cerrano,  580. 
Giivioia,  582. 
Ceriion,  .581. 
Goat-suckers,  339. 
goUlAnch, 

Lawrence*  8  J  171, 

Mexican,  169. 
Golomlrina 

blanca,  581. 

dli;/  mar,  582. 

rCT-(/e,  581. 
Gorrion 

aW,  581. 

bianco,  580. 

cfe  htertas,  580. 

grande,  581. 

/)m/o,  580. 

prieto,  580. 

F<?;t/e,  580. 
goshawk, 

American,  467. 
grccnicr, 

Black-headed,  121. 

trrny,  125. 

U niton* 8,  121. 

Lead-colored,  119. 
ground-robin, 

Californian,  242. 

Oregon,  241. 
groshe.ik, 

Black-headed,  228. 

B/ii«,  230. 

Eceniivj,  174. 
grou«e,  524. 

AisA://,  526. 

Franid!n*8,  529. 

Oregon,  540. 

Bichardson'x,  528. 

Sharp-tailed,  532. 
Grulla 

cerrana,  581. 

Halcon 

acudtil,  579. 

bravo,  579. 

negro,  579. 
hawk, 

^ri2ono,  461. 

Black-shouldered,  488. 

Brown,  474. 

Californian,  472. 


Cooper*s,  464. 

Elegant,  477. 

6'my,  486. 

Harlan* 8,  473. 

Marsh,  489. 

Mixican,  465. 

Pigeon,  460. 

Prairie,  458. 

Bed-tailed,  469. 

Bongh-lfgged,  483. 

Sharps'iinned,  466. 

Sharp-winged,  480. 

Sp(trrow,  462. 

S/.  Jo//;j's  ^/arit,  485. 

Swainson's,  476. 
Ilcnibrilla,  579. 
llotisc-tinch,  156. 
house- wren, 

Park  mannas,  71. 
humming-bird, 

^nna,  358. 

Black-thinned,  353. 

Broad-tailed,  357. 

Calliope,  363. 

ro.s/a's,  360. 

Heloisa*s,  361, 

Red-bachfd,  355. 

ZantU8*8,  365. 

'California,  302. 
Canada,  307. 
Long-crested,  300. 
Maximilian's,  292. 
Sifber*s,  305. 
Steilfr*s,  298. 
U  «x/AoMSc*s,  304. 

Kinir-bird,  311. 
kingfisher, 

/yc/^ry/,  336. 

7fcx</.s,  338. 
Kites,  487. 

lark. 

Homed,  251. 

Sj)ragne*8,  80. 

lKc5/e;7»,  270. 
Lcchuza, 

blanca,  579. 

cerrana,  579. 
Log -cock,  396. 
longspur, 

Lapland,  178. 

map^io, 

^'l?nm<ran,  296. 

Yellow-lulled,  295. 
marsh-wren, 

Long-bill&i,  75. 
martin, 

/fc<',  311. 

Pur/)/<?,  113. 
Merjxanzar,  581. 
Mirlo 

Colorado,  580. 

n<^7ro,  580. 

pequeho,  580. 


raockinpr-bird,  21. 

Mountain,  12. 
mocking- wren, 

irrs/mi,  69. 
Muscicapa 

cdoruaa,  580. 

oscura,  580. 

night-hawk,  342. 

Texas,  344. 

ITes/mi,  344. 
Noble  Falcons,  455. 
nonpareil, 

IFcs/er/i,  234. 
nuthatch, 

California,  55. 

Bed-bellied,  54. 

IKt^s/ern,  54. 

oriole, 

lloodid,  275. 

*S'co«'»,  276. 

iresfcm,  273. 
owl, 

Acadian,  436. 

Barrul,  431. 

Burrowing,  437. 

G/caf  Gray,  433. 

Great-horned,  418. 

//a«£?i-,  448. 

Horned,  416. 

KcnnicotCs,  423. 

KirthncTs,  435. 

Ijong-eared,  426. 

Pygmy,  444. 

Short-eared,  428. 

Snowy,  447. 

Western  Barred,  430. 

W%iVney*»,  442. 
owlet, 

Flammtdated,  422. 

Pajaro 

orji/,  581. 

de  fragata,  582. 
Palapico,  581. 
Paloma 

cerrana,  581. 

comun,  581. 

</e/  w*«r,  582. 

zorrita,  581. 
Paro 

acudtil,  580. 

amaritlo,  580. 

Colorado,  580. 
partridge, 

Massena,  558. 

Plumed,  546. 

Seeded,  or  Blue,  556. 
Pato 

6mx»,  582. 
Pescador  del  Rev,  581. 
pewee. 

Short-legged,  325. 
Pheasants,  520. 
Pioamadero,  581. 
pigeons, 
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Band-tail,  506. 

Passenger,  509. 

Wild,  509. 
Prairie  Chicken,  532. 
ptarmigan, 

White-tailed,  542. 
Puntiacola,  581. 
purple  Hnch, 

Cassin's,  155. 

Western,  154. 

quail, 

California,  549. 

(iambel's,  553. 

Mountain,  546. 
Quelcli,  579. 

raven, 

American,  282. 
redpoll. 

Lesser,  159. 
lieyezuelo,  579. 
Kico-bird,  255. 
Road-runner,  368. 
robin. 

Common,  7. 

Cape,  9. 

Western,  10. 
Roscpccho,  581. 

Sarapico 

grande,  581. 

negro,  581. 

rerofe,  581. 
screech-owl, 

Moltkd,  420. 
shrike, 

Noiihem,  137. 

WhiUrumped,  138. 

White-wimjed,  140. 
Singing  Birds,  1. 
Sinsonte,  581. 
snow-bird, 

Gray-headed,  201. 

Oretfon,  199. 

Pink-sided,  564. 
Snow-Bunting,  177. 
song-sparrow, 

Cahfornia,  212. 

Mountain,  215. 

/^r/«/y,  214. 
sparrow, 

Aoiiotasha,  180. 

Black-chinned,  210. 

Black-throated,  203. 

Brewer  s,  209. 

Chipuing,  207. 

Gmden-croicned,  197. 

I Jirge  beaked,  222. 

Mountain,  206. 


Sea-shore,  184. 

7yi/ar/t,  183. 

Townsend^s,  221. 

Tree,  206. 

Whlte-a  owned,  196. 

Yellow-winged,  189. 
squirrel-hawk, 

A*t/s(y,  482. 
swallow, 

iJ(/n^•,  1 10. 

/j«r«,  103. 

OV/^;  104. 

Ixough-winged,  110. 

Vmet-greeii,  107. 

White-bellied,  106. 
swift, 

Northern,  349. 

Oretjon,  351. 

yVhiU-diroated,  347. 

tanagcr, 

Coopei's,  142. 

Lirer-colortd,  144. 

Louisiana,  145. 
Thistle-bird,  167. 
thrushci!,  1. 

-fls/<^,  19. 

Dwarf,  4. 

Henry's,  IS. 

I^^onte's,  17. 

0//t'c,  6. 

Onqon,  5. 

Siclle-hilUd,  15. 

Vari(^,  10. 
Titlark,  78. 
titmouse, 

Black-crested,  43. 

Chestnut-backed,  47. 

Z«/sf,  48. 

Mountain,  46. 

Plain-cresttd,  42. 

Plumbeous,  49. 

lfV.«?/em,  45. 

iroZ/M-c/Afr'*,  43. 

Ytllow-headed,  51. 
Torcacita,  580. 
towhw, 

White-throated,  248. 
Tragazon,  .')81. 
Trinudor,  581. 
Turkey-buzzard,   or   Vulture, 

502. 
turkey, 

Mexican,  523. 
Tyrant  Flycatchers,  309. 

vireo, 

Z^6//'s,  123. 
Vitacoche,  580. 


Vitacochon,  581. 
vulture. 

Califomian,  496. 

warbling  greenlet, 

Swainson^s,  116. 
warbler, 

Audubon's,  88. 

Black-tliroatid  Gray,  90. 

Golden-cheeked,  93. 

Grade's,  563. 

6're€n  Black-cap,  101. 

Lucy's,  84. 

Macgillivray's,  96. 

Nashville,  82. 

Orange-crowned,  83. 

Townstnd's,  91. 

Virginia's,  85. 

H^frftm,  92. 

Yellow,  87. 

Yellow-crowned ^  89. 
Water  Ouzel,  25. 
Waix-Wing,  127. 
whipporwill, 

i\  M/ta//'«,  340. 
woodcock, 

/i/</c^-,  396. 
woodpecker, 

Arctic  Three-toed,  384. 

-^Ir/comi,  379. 

California,  403. 

Oi/)f,  381. 

Gairdner's,  377. 

r///a,  399. 

Harris's^  375. 

lAwis's,  406. 

Nan-ow-f routed,  405. 

Nutiail's,  378. 

lied-breastid,  392. 

Red-lieaded,  402. 

Bed-necked,  390. 

Bound-head  d,  394. 

Williamson's,  393. 

Whitehtaded,  382. 
wren, 

Golden-crested,  32. 

Ground,  39. 

/?oc^•,  64. 

Rnhy-crowncd,  33. 

If7«/cr,  73. 

White-throated,  66. 

Yellow-bird.  167. 
yellow-throat, 
MaryUtnd,  95. 

Zarceta,  581. 
Zopeneo 

r/r/.v,  581. 

/^rie/o,  581. 
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